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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBJl STHSTTON. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

AN OPEN DOOR. 

I THTNK I was as nearly mad as I could be; 
nearer madness, I beliei^e, than I shall ever be 


whilst those who had authority over me, an4 wtfte 
stronger than I was, were resolutely bent t^^OA 
making me submit to their will. The conflict had 
been going on, more or less violently, for ^ 



“shook HKK CUtMCKtD HANO M HIT PACE." 


|igajn, tbai^ C5bd ! Three weeks of it had driyeti now I bad come very near the end of it* I felt 
the very verge of despeihition. I cannot say th|t I must either yield or go mad. There was 
to'thrs pass, for I 4o no chwee of my .dying; I was too strong for that 
I *hose hands these pages may fall ; There was no other, altemaiave than subjecdoottf 

f«it 1 nlade up my mind to persist -hi n certain insanity, 

of oondj^ whith I fismly believed to be rights It had been raining all the day long, ia a^easeless^ 
Vot, V.— New Series. |;Nj , 
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had kept the streets clear of 
pSStlfl^S^^ could see .nothing but wet'dag- 
little pools of water lodging in every 
hollow, in which the rain-drops splashed heavily 
whenever the storm grew more in earnest. Now 
and then a tradesman's cart, or a cab, with the 
drivers wrapped in mackintoshes, dashed past ; 
ancl I watched them till they were out of my sight. 

It had been the dreariest of days. My eyes had 
followed the course of solitary drops rolling down 
the window-panes, until my head ached. Towards 
night-fall I could distinguish a low, wailing tone, 
moaning through the air; a quiet prelude to a 
coming change in the weather, which was foretold 
also by little rents in the thick mantle of cloud, 
which had shrouded the sky all day. The storm 
of rain was about to be ' succeeded by a storm of 
wind. Any change would be acceptable to m'^. 

There was nothing within my room less dreary 
than without. I was in London, but in what part* 
of London I did not know. The hous^' w'as one 
of those desirable family residences, advertised in 
the Times as to be let furnished, and promising 
all the comforts and refinements of a home. ' It 
was situated in a highly respectable, though not 
altogether fashionable quarter ; as I judged by the 
gloomy, monotonous rows of buildings which 1 
could see from my windows : none of which were 
shops, but all ^irivate dwellings. The people who 
passed up and down the streets on fine days were 
all of one stamp, well-to-do persons, who could 
afford to wear good and handsome clothes ; but 
who were infinitely less interesting lham the dear 
picturesque beggars of Italian towns, or the 
sprightly well-dressed peasantry of Fn-nch cities. 
The rooms on the third floor — my rooms, which 
I had not been allowed to leave since we entered 
the house, three weeks before— were very badly 
furnished, indeed, with comfortless, high horsehair- 
seated chairs, and a sofa of the same uncomfort- 
able material, cold and slippery, on which it w'as 
impossible to rest. The c.arpct was nearly thread- 
bare, and the curtains of dark red moreen were 
x'ery dingy ; the mirror over the chimncypicce 
seemed to have been made purposely to distort 
my features, and produce in me a feeling of de- 
pression. My bed-room, which communicated with 
this agreeable sitting-room by folding-doors, was 
still smaller and gloomier; and opened upon a 
^ dismal backyard, where a dog in a kennel howled 
dejectedly from time to time, and rattled his chain, 
as if to remind me that 1 was a prisoner like 
‘ himself. 1 had no books, no work, no music. 
It was a dreary place to pass a dreary time in ; 
and my only resource was to pace to and fro — ^to and 
Irofrom one end to another of those wretched rooms. 

1 watched the day grow dusk, and then dark. 
Tlie rifts in the driving clouds were gl owing larger, 
coid the edges irefc torn. 1 left off roaming up and 


down my room, like some entrapped creature, and 
.sank down on the floor by the window, looking out 
for the pale, sad blue of the sky which gleamed 
now and then through the clouds, till the night had 
quite set in. I did not cry, for I am not given to 
over-much weeping, and my heart vras too sore to 
be healed by tears ; neither did I trbnble, for I 
held out my hand and arm to make sure they were 
steady ; but still I fell as if I were sinking down — 
down into an .aAvful profound despondency, from 
which I should never rally ; it was all over with me. 
I had nothing before me but to give up, and own 
myself over-matched and conquered. I have a 
half-rcmcmbi.ancc that as 1 crouched there in the 
darkness I soiiDbd once, and cried under my breath, 
“ God help me ! " 

A very slight sound grated on my car, and a 
fresh thrill of strong resentful feeling quivered all 
through me; it was the hateful dick of the .key tiirn- 
1 ing in the lock. It gave me force enough to carry 
out my defiance a little longer. Lefore the doof 
fould bc^ opened 1 sprang to* my feet, and stood 
erect, and oiitw.ardly very calm, gazing through 
the window, with my face turned away from the 
persons who were coming in ; I w:is so placed that 
I could see them reflected in the mirror over the 
fire-jdacc. A servant came first, carrying in a tray, 
upon which were a l;imp .and niy tea — such a 
meal as might be prepared for a school-girl in 
' disgrace. She came up to me, as if to draw down 
the blinds and close the shutters. 

“ Leave them,” 1 said ; “ 1 will do it myself by- 
and-by." 

“ He's not coming home to-night,” said a woman's 
voice behind me, in a scoffing lone. 

1 could scc'*hcr, too, without turning round. A 
handsome woman, with bold black- eyes, and a 
rouged free, winch shoiwcd coarsely in the ugly 
looking-glass. She was cxtravaganily dressed, and 
wore a profusion of ornaments — tawdry ones, 
mostly, but one or two 1 recognised as my own. 
She was not many years older than myself. I 
took no- notice whateycr of her, or her words, or 
her presence ; but continued to $aze out steadily 
at the lamprlit streets and stormy sky. Her voice 
grew hoarse with passion, and I knew well how her 
face would butn and flush under the rouge. 

“It w'ill be no better for you when he is at 
‘home,” she said fiercely. “ He hates you ; he swears 
so a hundred times a day, and he is determined 
to break your proud spirit for you. ' We shall force 
you to knock under sooner or later ; and I warn 
you it will be best for you to be sooner rather than 
later. What friends have you got anywhere to take 
your side ? If you'd made friends with me, my fine 
lady, you'd have fgvnd it good for yourself ; but 
you've chosen to make me your enemy, and I'll 
make him ypur enemy. You know as well as T do^ 
he can't bear the sight of^our long, puling face.” 
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Still 1 did not answer by word or sign. I set my tray, in order to save herself another'JiMmjiey ; 
teeth together, and gave no indication that I had ' long she would be up-staifs was quite UDcextaiiin^ 
heard one word of her taunting speech. My silence If she was gone to “ clean” herself, as she called H, 
only served to fan her fury. the process might be a very long one, and a good 

Upon my soul, madam,” she almost shrieked, hour might be at my disposal j but I could not 
*you are enough to drive me to murder 1 . 1 could count upon that. In the drawing-room belo’w sat 
beat you, standing there so dumb, as if I was not my gaoler and enemy, who might take a whinvinto 
worthy to speak a word to. Ay ! and I would, but her head, and come up to see her prisoner at any 
for him. So then three weeks of this hasn't broken instant It was necessary to be very quick, very 
you down yet ! but you are only making it the decisive, and very silent. 

worse for yourself ; we sh«ill try other means to- I had been on the alert for such a chaneb ever 

morrow.” • since my imprisonment began. My seal-skin Kat 

She had no idea herw nearly my spirit was broken, and jacket lay ready to my hand in a drawer ; but 
for I gave her no reply. She came up to where I could find no gloves ; I could not wait for gloves. 

I stood, and shook her clenched hand in my facp — Already there were ominous sounds overhead, as 
a large well-shaped hand, with bejewelled fingers, if the servant had dispatched her brief business 
that could have given me a heavy blow. Her face 1 Acre, and was about to come down. I had not 
was dark with passion ; yet she was maintaining tigie to put on thicker boots ; and it was ]perhaps 
some control over herself, although with great essential to the success of my flight to steal down 
difficulty. She had never struck me yet, but I the stairs in the soft velvet slippers 1 was wearing, 
trembled and shrank from her, and was .thankful ‘ I steplJEd as lightly as 1 could — lightly but very 
when she flung herself out of the rotim, pulling . swiftly, for the servant M'as at the top of the upper 

the door violently after her, and locking it noisily, : flight, whilst* I had two to descend. I crept past 

as if the harsh jarring sounds vvoufd be more . the drawing-room door. The Iieavj' liouse-door 
terrifying than the tones of her own voice. I opened with a grating of the hinges ; but I stood 

Left to myself I turned round to the light, ! outside it, in the shelter of the portico— free, but 
catching a fresh glimpse of my face in the mirror ' with the ram and wind of a stormy night in 
—a paler and sadder and more forlorn face than October beating against me, and with no light save 
before. I almost hated nn iclf in that glass. But ; the glimmer of the feeble street-lamps flickering 
I was hungry, for 1 was young, and my health across the wet pavement. 

and apj^cTitc were very good; and I sat down to I knew very well that my escape was almost 
rny plain fare, and ate it heartily. I felt stronger j hopeless, for the success of it depended very much 
and in Ix ltcr spirits by the time I had finished the upon which road of the three lying before me I 
meal ; I resolved to bravi* it out a little longer. 1 should happen to take. I had no idea of the direc- 
The house was very quiet ; for, at present there '• tion of ^ny one of them, fori had never been out of 
was no one in it except the woman and the servant j the house since the night I was brought to it. The 
who had been up to my room. The servant was ' strong quick running of the servant, and the pas- 
a poor London drudge, wHo was left in charge by | sionale fury of the woman, would overtake me if we 
the owners of the house, and who had been for- j were to have a long race ; and if they overtook me 
bidden to speak to me. After a while 1 heard her ! they would force me back. I had no right to seek 
heavy shambling footsteps coming sloivly up the freedom in this wild way, yet it was the only w'ay. 
staircase, and passing my door on her way to the ’ Even while I hesitated in the portico of the house 
attics above ; lh|?y sounded louder than usual, and that ought to have been my home, I heard the shrill 
I turned my head round involuntarily. A thin, I scream of the girl within, when she found my door 
fine streak of light, no thicker than a thread, shone , open, and my room empty. If I did not decide 
for an instant in the dark corner of .the wall close i instantaneously, and decide aright, it would have 
by the door-posi, but it died away almost before I been better for me never to have tried this chande 
saw it. My heart stood still for a moment, and then , of escape. 

beat like a hammer. I stole very softly to the door, 'But I did not linger another moment. I could 
and discovered that the boh had slipped beyond almost believe an angel took me by the hand and^ 
the hoop of the lock — probably in the sharp bang . led me. I darted straight across the muddy road, 
with which it had been closed. The door was getting my thin slippers wet through at once, ran 

open for me! for a few yards, and then turned sharply rounds a* 

comer into a street, at the end of which 1 saw the 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. cheery light of shop- windows, all in«*a glou' in spite 

TO SOUTHAMPTON. of the rain. On I fled breathlessly, unhindered by 

There was not a moment to be lost. When the any passer-by, for the rain was still falling, though 
•servant came down-stairs again from her room in more I’ghtly. As 1 drew nearer* to , the shop-jvm- 
the attics, she would be sure to call for the tea- dows, an -eminbus-driver, seeing me run towards 
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him, pulled up his horses in expectation of a pas- 
senger. The conductor shouted some name which 
I did not hear, but I sprang in, caring very little 
where it might carry me, so that 1 could get quickly 
enough and far enough out of the reach of my pur- 
suers.^ There had been no time to lose, and none 
was lost. The omnibus drove on again quickly, 
and no trace of me was left. 

1 sat quite Still in the farthest comer of the 
omnibus, hardly able to recover my breath after 
my rapid running. I was a little frightened at the 
notice the two or three other passengers appeared 
to take of me, and I did my best to seem calm and 
collected. My ungloved hands gave me some' 
trouble, and I hid them as well as J could in the 
folds of my dress ; for there was something remark- 
able about the want of gloves in any one as we^ 
dressed, as I was. But nobody spoke to me, and 
one after another they left the omnibus, and frc!»h 
persons took their places, who did not know where' 
I had got in. I did not stir, for I determinod to go 
as far as 1 could in this conveyance. But all the 
while 1 was wondering what I should do with my- 
self, .and where 1 could go, when it reached its 
destination. 

There was one trifling diificulty immediately ahead 
of me. When the omnibus stopped I should have 
no small change for paying my fare. There was 
an Australian sovereign fastened to my watch-chain, 
which 1 could take off, but it would be difficult to 
detach it whilst wc were jolting on. Besides 1 
dreaded to attract attention to myself. Yet what 
else could I do ? 

Before I had settled this question, which occupied 
me so fully that I forgot other and moro serious 
difficulties, the omnibus drove into 'a station-yard, 
and every' passenger, inside .nnd out, prejjared to 
alight. 1 lingered till the last, and sat still till I 
had unfastened my gold piece. The wind drove 
across the open space in a strong gust as 1 stepped 
down upon the pavement. A man had just de- 
scended from the roof, and was paying the con- 
ductor ; a tall, burly man, wearing a thick water- 
proof coat, and a seaman’s hat of oil-skin, with a 
long flap lying over the blck of his neck. His face 
was brown and weather-beaten, but he h.ad kindly- 
looking eyes, which glanced at me as I stood wait- 
ing to pay my fare. 

“Going dowp to Southampton.^” said the con- 
i^.ductor to him. 

“ Ay, and beyond Southampton,” he answered. 

“You’ll have a rough night of it.” said the con- 


speaking rather slowly, as if English was not his 
, ordinary speech. “ Very well ! are you going to 
Southampton?” 

“Yes, by the next train,” I answered, deciding 
upon that course without hesitation. 

“ So am 1, mam’zelle," he said, raising his hand 
to his oil-skin cap ; “ I will pay this sixpence, and 
you can give it me again, when you buy your ticket 
in the office." 

I smiled quickly, gladly ; and he smiled back 
upon me, but gravely, as if his face was not used to 
a smile. I passed on into the station, where a train 
was standing, and people hurrying about the plat- 
form, choosing their carriages. At the ticket-office 
they changed my Australian gold piece without a 
wo(‘d ; and I sought out my seaman friend to return 
the sixpence he had paid for me. He had done me 
a greater kindness than he could ever know, and I 
thanked him heartily. His honest, dccp>^sel, blue 
eyes glistened under their shaggy eyebrows as they 
looked down upon me. ^ 

“Can 1 df> nothing more for you, mam’zclle ?” he 
asked. “ Shall I sec after your luggage ?” 

“ Oh ! that will be all right, thank you," I replied, 
“but is this the train for Southampton, and how 
soon will it start?” 

I was watching anxiously the stream of people 
going to and fro, lest I should sec some person who 
knew me. Yet who was there in London who could 
know me ? 

“ It will be off in five minutes,” ansfvttrcrl the 
seaman. “ Shall I look out a carriage for you ?" 

He was somewhat careful in making his sclec- 
I tioii ; finally he put me into a compartment where 
j there were only two l.adics. and he stood in front of 
the door, but With his back turned tow.ards it, until 
the train was about to start. Then hi touched his 
I hat again with a gesture" of farewell, and ran away 
to a second-class carriage. 

I sighed with satisfaction as the train rushed 
swiftly through the dimly-lighted suburbs of London, 
and entered upon the open country. A w.an, watery 
line of Jight lay under the brooding clouds in the 
! west, tinged with a lurid hue ; and all the great 
! field of sky stretching above the level landsc.apc 
I was overcast with storm-wrack, fleeing swiftly before 
! the wind. At ‘times the train seemed to shake with 
the blast, when it was passing over any embank- 
' ment more than ordinarily exposed ; but it sped 
I across the country almost as rapidly as the clouds 
across the sky. No one in the c.arriage spoke. 

■ Then came over tub that weird feeling familiar 


‘ ^HCtor. “ .Sixpence, if you please, miss.” to travellers, that one has been doomed to travel 

1 oflered him my Australian sovereign, which he thus through many years, and has not half accom- 


turned over curiously, asking me if I had no smaller . plished the time. I felt as if I had been fleeing 


change. He grumbled when I answered no, and from my home, and those who should have been 


the stranger, who had not passed on, but was listen- . my friends, for a long and weary while; yet it was 


ing to what was said, turned pleasantly to me. 


scarcely an hour since 1 had made my escape. 


, “Vou have no change, mam'zellc?” he asked, ! In about two hours or more — but exactly what 
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time I did not know, for my watch had Stopped— 'my Southampton I could not tell. The deck was wet 
fellow- passengers, who had scarcely condescended and slippery, and the confusion upon it was very 
to glance at me, alighted at a large, half^leserted great. 1 was too much at home on a steamer to 
station, where only a few lamps were burning, need any directions ; and I went down immediately 
Through the window 1 could see that very few other into the ladies' cabin, which was almost empty, and 
persons were leaving the train, and 1 concluded we chose a berth for myself in the darkest com^. It 
had not yet reached the terminus. A potter came was not far from the door, and presently two other 
up to me as I leaned my head through the window, ladies came down, with a gentleman and the cap- 
Going on, miss?” he asked. tain, and held an anxious parley close to me. I 

“ Oh, yes 1” 1 answered, shrinking back into my listened absently and mechanically, as indifferent 
corner-seat. He rem.iined upon the step, with his to the subject as if it could be of no consequence 
arm over the windo-wnframe, whilst the train moved to me. 

on at a slackened pace for a few minutes, and then “ Is there any danger ?” asked one of the ladies, 

pulled up, but at no station. Before me lay a dim, " Well, I cannot say positively there will be no 

dark, indistinct scene, with little specks of light danger,” answered the captain ; “there's not danger 
twinkling here and.. there in the night, but whether , enough to keep me and the crew in port ; but it 
on sea or shore I could not tell. Immediately [•will be a very dirty night m the Channel. If there’s 
opposite the tram stood the black hulls and masts • no actual necessity for crossing to-night ,I should 
and fiirincls of two steamers, with a glimmer of j advise you to wait, and sec how it will be to-morrow, 
lanterns on their decks, and up and down their' Of course we shall use extra caution, and all that 
shrouds. The porter opened the door for me., sort oS thing. No; I cannot say 1 expect any great 
“You’ve only to go on board, nISss,*'’ he said, danger.” 

^‘your luggage w'ill be seen to all right.” And he “But it -will be awfully rough?” said the gentle- 
hurried away to open the doors of other carriages, man. 

I stood still, utterly bewildered, for a minute or The captain answered only by a sound between 
two, with the wind tossing my hair about, and the a groan and a whistle, as if he could not trust him- 
nun beating in sharp stinging drops like hailstones self to think of words that would describe the 
upon my face and hands. It must have been close roughness. There could be no doubt of his mean* 
upon miilnight, and there was no light but the dim, ing. The ladies hastily determined to drive back 
giow-worin glimmer of the lanterns on deck. Every ' to their hotel, and gathered up their small pack- 
one hurrying past me. I began almost to j ages and wrappings quickly. I fancied they were 
repent of the desperate step I had taken ; but I had , regarding me somewhat curiously, but I kept my 
Itarncd already that there is no possibility of re- face^way from them carefully. They could only 
tracing one’s steps. At 'the gangways of the two ’ see my seal-skin jacket and hat, and my rough 
vessels there were men shoutiqg hoarftly, “ This hair ; «nd they did not speak to me. 
way for the Channel Islands !” “ This way for Havre j “You are'feoing to venture, miss ?” said the cap- 
and Paris f” To which boat should I trust myself } tain, stepping into the cabin as the ladies retreated 
and my fate ? There was nothing to guide me. ! up the steps. 

Yet once more that night the moment had come | “ Oh, yes,” 1 answered. “ I am obliged to go, 


when I was compelled to make a prompt, decisive, ! 
urgent choice. It was almost a question of life | 
and death to me : a leap in the dark that must be 
taken. My g»-eat terror was lest my place of refuge 
should be discovered, and I be forced back again. 
Where was 1 to go — to Paris, or to the Channel 
Islands ? ^ 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

A ROUGH NIGHT AT SEA. 

A MERE accident decided it. Near the fore-part of 
the train 1 saw the broad, tall figure of my new 
friend, the 'seamair, makings his way across to the 
boat for the Channel Islands ; and almost involun- 
tarily I made up my mind to go on board the same 
steamer, for I had an instinctive feeling that he 
would prove a real friend, if I had need of one. He 
did not see me following ; no doubt he supposed 
I had left the train at Southampton, having only 
taken my ticket so far ; though how I had missed 


and I am not in the least afraid.” 

“ You needn’t be,” he replied, in a hearty voice, 
“ Wc shall do our best, for our own sakes, and you 
would be our first care if there was any mishap. 
Women and children first always. I will send the 
stewardess to you ; she goes, of course." 

1 sat down on one of the couches, listening for a 
few minutes to the noises about me. The masts 
were groaning, and the planks creaking under the 
heavy tramp of the sailors, as they got ready to 
start, with shrill cries to one another. Then tjie 
steam-engine began to throb like a pulse through 
all the vessel from stem to stem. Presently the 
stewardess came down, and recommended ‘ me ■»to 
lie down in my berth at once, which I did very 
obediently, but silently, for 1 did ;not wish to enter 
into conversation with the woman, who seemed in- 
clined to be talkative. She covered me up well 
with several blankets, and there I lay with my face 
turned from the light of the swinging lanf^, and 
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scarcely moved hand or foot throughout the dismal 
and stormy night. 

For it was very stormy and dismal as soon as we 
were out of Southampton Water, and in the rush 
and swirl of the Channel 1 did not fall asleep fur 
an instant. I do not suppose 1 should have slept 
had the Channel been, as it is sometimes, smooth 
as a mill-pond, and there had been no clamorous 
hissing and booming of waves against the frail 
planks, which I could touch with my hand. I 
could sec nothing of the storm, but I could hear it ; 
and the boat seemed tossed, like a mere cockle- 
shell, to and fro upon the rough sea. It did not 
alarm me so much as k distracted my thoughts, and 
kept them from dwelling upon possibilities far more 
perilous to me than the danger of death by ship- 
wreck. A short suffering such a death would be. 

My hasty escape had been so unexpected, so 
unhoped-for, that it bad bewildered me, and it wa&s 
almost a pleasure to lie still and listen to the din 
and uproar of the sea, and the swoop of the wind 
rushing down upon it. Was I myself or no ? Was 
this nothing more than a very coherent^ very vivid 
dream, from which I should awake by-and-by to 
find myself a prisoner still, a creature as wretched 
and friendless as any that the streets of London 
contained ? My flight had been too extraordinary 
a success, so far, for my mind to be able to dwell 
upon it calmly. 

I watched the dawn break through a little port- 
hole opening upon my berth, which had been 
washed and beaten by the water all the night long. 
The level light shone across the troubled, and 
leaden-coloured surface of the sea, which sccme-l 
to grow a little quieter under its touchf ^1 had 
fancied during the night that the* waves were 
running mountains high ; but now I could see them, 
they only rolled to and fro in round, swelling hil- 
locks, dull green against the eastern sky, with deep. 


had told me that the ring was worth sixty pounds', 
and the watch and chain forty ; but how difficult 
and dangerous it would be for me to sell either of 
thchi 1 Practically my means were limited to the 
eight notes of five pounds each. 1 kept out one for 
payment of my passage, then replaced the rest, and 
carefully pinned them into the unstitched lining. 

Then I began to wonder what my destination 
was. I knew nothing whatever of the Channel 
Islands, except the names which I had learned at 
school, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. I 
repeated these over and over again to myself ; but 
whiCli of them we were bound for, or if we were 
about to call at each one, 1 did not know. I should 
have been more at home had I gone to Paris. 

As the light grew I became restless, and at last 1 
left my berth and ventured to climb the cabin-steps. 
The fresh air smote upon me almost painfully. 
There was no rain falling, and the -wind luid been 
lulling since the dawn. I'hc sea itself was growing 
brighter, and glittered here and there in spots 
whefe tho sijnlight fell upon i?. All the sailors 
looked beaten and worn out with the night’s toil, 
and the few passengers who had braved the passage, 
and were now well enough to come on deck, were 
weary and sallow-looking. There was still no land 
in sight, for the clouds hung low on the horizon, 
and overhead the sky was often overcast and 
gloomy. It was so cold that, in spite of my warm 
mantle, I shivered from head to fool. 

But I could not bear to go back to the '•lose, ill- 
smelling cabin, which had been shut up all night. 
1 stayed on deck in the biting wind, leaning over 
the wet bulwarks and gazing across the desolate 
sea till iT)v spirits sank like lead. The reaction 
upon the violent strain on my nerves was coming, 
and 1 had no power to resist its influcnoc. I could 
feel the tears rolling down my cheeks and falling 
on my hands without caring to wipe them away ; 


sullen troughs of a livid purple between. But the 
fiiry of the storm had spent itself, that was evident, 
and the steamer was now steadily making way. 

The stewardess had gone away early in the night, 
being friglitened to death, she said, to seek more 
genial companionship than .mine. So 1 was alone, 
with the blending light of the early dawn and that 
of the lamp burning feebly from the ceiling. I sat 
up in my beith and cautiously unstitched the lining 
in the breast of my jacket. Here, months ag*^, 
when I first began to foresee this emergency, and 
1 was still allowed the use of my money, I 
had concealed one by one a few five-pound notes 
qf the Bank of England. 1 counted them over, 
ei^ht of them ; forty pounds in all, my so^e fortune, 
my only means, of living. True, 1 had besides 
these a diamoftd ring, presented to me under 
circumstances which made it of no value to me, ex- 
cept for worth in money, and a watch and chain 
given -to rne years ago by my father. A jeweller 


the mc’^e so as there was no one to see them. 
What did my tears signify to any one ? 1 was cold, 
and hungry, and miserable. How lonely 1 was ! 
how poor-! with neither a home nor a friend in the 
world !— a mere castaway upon the* waves of this 
troublous life.! 

“ Mam’zelle is a brave sailor," said a voice behind 
me-, which I recognised as my scalhan of the night 
before, whom I had well-nigh foEgotten ; ** but the 
storm is over now, and we shall be in port only an 
hour or two behind time." 

“ What port shall we reach ?” I asked, not caring 
to turn round lest he should sge my wet eyes and 
cheeks. 

“ St. Peter-port,” he answered. “ Mam’zelle* 
then, does not know our islands?" 

“ No,” I said. “Where is St. Peter-port ?** 

“ In Guernsey,” he replied. “ Is mam’zelle go- 
ing to Guernsey or Jersey? Jersey is about two 
hours^ sail from Guernsey. If you were going to 
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land at St. Pcter-port 1 might be of some service 
to you.” 

I turned round then, and looked at him steadily. 
His voice was a very pleasant one, full of tones that 
went straight to ray heart and filled me with confi- 
dence. His (ace did not give the lie to it, or cause 
me any disappointment. He was no gentleman, 
that was plain ; his face was bronzed and weather- 
beaten, as if he often encountered rough weather. 
But his deep-set eyes had a steadfast, quiet power 
in them, and his mouth, although it was almost 
hidden by hair, had a pleasant curve about it 1 
could not guess how old he was ; he lookei^ a 
middle-aged man to me. His great, rough hands, 
which had never worn gloves, were stained and 
hard with labour ; and he had evidently been 
taking a share in the toil of the night, for his close- 
fitting, wo\ cn blue jacket was wet through, and his 
hair was tlamp and rough with the wind and rain. 
He raised his cap as my cs looked straight into 
his, and a faint simlp flitted across his grave face. 

“ I want,” I said suddenly, “ to ftnd" a place 
where I can live very cheaply. I have not much 
money, and 1 must make it last a long time. I do 
not mind ho.w quiet the place, or how poor. Can 
you tell me of such a place 

*‘You would want a place fa for a lady ?” he said, 
with a glance at my silk di es.s. 

“No,” 1 answered eagerly. “I mean such a 
cottage as you would live in. 1 would do all my 
own woilC* for I am very poor, and I do not know 
yet how I can get my living. I must be very care- 
ful of niy money till I find out what 1 can do. 
What sort of a place do yon and your wife live in?” 

His face was clouded a little, 1 though^ ; and he 
did not answer me till after a short lienee. 

“ My poor’lutlc wife is dead," he answered, “ and 
I do not live in Guernsej^ or Jersey. We live in 
Sark, my mother and 1. 1 am a fisherman, but 1 

have al.'.o a little fai-m, for with us the land goes 
from the father to the eldest son, and 1 was the 
eldest. It is true wc have one room to spare, which 
might do for ma^i’zelle ; but the island is fax away, 
and very tnstt\ Jersey is gay, and so is Guernsey, 
but in the winter Sark is loo mournful.”' 


“ It will be just the place I want,” I said quickly ; 
“it would suit me exactly. Can you let me go 
there at once ? Will you take me with you ?” 

“Mam'zcllc,” he replied, smiling, “the room 
must be made ready for you, and 1 must speak to 
my mother. Besides, Sark is six miles from 
Guernsey, and to-day the passage would f)G too 
rough for you. If God sends us fair weather 1 will 
come back to St. Petcr-port for you in three days. 
My name is Tardif. You can ask the people in 
Petcr-port what sort of a man Tardif of the Havre 
Cosselin is,” 

“ 1 do not want any one to tell me what sort of a 
man you are,” I said, holding out my hand, red aq(l 
cold with the keen air. He took it into his large 
rough palm, looking down upon me with an air of 
friendly protection. 

“What is your name, mam*zelle ?” he inquired. 

•“Oh! my name is Olivia," I said ; then I stopped 
'abruptly, for there flashed across me the necessity 
for concealing it. Tardif did not seem to notice 
my embarfassment. 

“ There are some Olliviers in St. Peter-port,” he 
said. “Is mam’zellc of the same family ? But no, 
that is not probable.” 

“ I have no relations,” I answered, “ not even in 
England. I have very few friends, and they are all 
far away in Australia. I was born there, and lived 
there till 1 was seventeen.” 

The tears sprang to my eyes again, and my new 
friend saw them, but said nothing. He moved off 
at once to the far end of the deck, to help one of 
the crCw in some heavy piece of work. He did not 
come back until the rain began to return^a fine, 
drizzling bain, which came in scuds across the sea. 

“ Mam'zellcf ’ he said, “ you ought to go below ; 
and I will tell you when wc are in sight of Guernsey.” 

I went below, inexpressibly more satisfied and 
comforted. What it was in this man that won my 
complete, unquestioning confidence, 1 did not know ; 
but his very presence, and the sight of his good, 
trustworthy face, gave me a sense of security such 
as I have never felt before or since. Surely God 
had sent him to me in my great extremity. 

ENU OV CHAPTER THE THIKU, 


EARLY .VIOLETS. 


IGH through the blue of noon 
The clouds move sweet with tain, 
Fleecy, "and white, and pure, 

Sheep in a sunny plain, 

While sudden drops are blown 
And splinter on the pane. 

for the April woods 
That never shadows hold, • 

Fresh with the shining leaves, i 


Sweet with the odorous mould I 
And O, for primrose nooks 

Of greenness starred with gold ! 

O, for the hedgerow ways 
Winding through loamy fields, 
Where hazels grow, and fresh 
Its scent the alder yields, 

And deep in nft and cleft 
Its fire the crocus shielcls ! 
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But dearer far than all 
The breezy wold, where hide 
In softly nested nooks 
The violets, April's pride, 

Of their own bteath betrayed 
Ere in sweet gloom descried. 

Tliese to their haunts may well 
Beguile the young and fair, 
Though sunny gleams were wan, 


And breezes chilled the air : 
In joy and beauteous things 
The beautiful will share. 

And, season bright and brief, 
Betwixt the bud and bloom. 
Thoughts of thy violet nooks 
Will darkest hours illume, 
Will yield thy brightness light. 
And sweeten all thy gloom ! 



THE RECENT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

^ BY R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., P.RA.S. 


)l-I£ eclipse ot the sun which took 
place on December 12th last* 
was looked forward to by as- 
^ tronumcr? with some anxiety, • 
I because many months must 
pass before they will have any 
similar opportunity of study- 
ing the sun's surroundings. 
Year after year, for four years 
in succession, there have been 
total eclipses of the sun—in each year one 
—and each eclipse has taught us much 
that has been worth knowing ; but during 
the present year there will be no total solar 
eclipse worth observing ; there will be 
none in 1873, only one (and not a very important 
one) in 1874, while during the total eclipse of 1875 
the moon’s shadow will traverse a path very incon- 
veniently situated for intending observers.^ . 

Besides, the inquiries and discussions of astrono- 
mers had reached a very interesting stage before 
the recent eclipse occurred. A sort of contest — 
though of course a friendly and philosophic contest 
—had been waged over the sun's corona, the halo 
or glory which is seen around the black disc of the 
moon when the sun is totally concealed ; and though 
in the opinion of most astronomers the contest had 
really been decided by the observations made 
during the total eclipse of December, 1870, some 
slight doubts still existed in the minds of a few. It 
was hoped — and the hope would appear to have 
been justified— that during the late eclipse these 
doubts would be finally removed. A few weeks 
must elapse even after tjhc present paper appears, 
and five or six from the present time of writing, 
before the sun-painted pictures which are to decide 
She question can be in the hands of the judges. 
But from the description which has already reached 
us, we can feel very little doubt as to the nature of 
the decision which will be arrived at. 

A brief sketch of the progress of the inquiry into 
the subject of the solar corona, will serve to exhibit 
the nature of the 'doubts which the recent expe* 


ditions to the Indian seas were intended to re- 
move. 

From very early ages it had been known that 
when the sun’s disc is wholly concealed by the 
moon a glory of light starts into view, rendering 
the 'scene le|s terrible, though scarcely less striking, 
than it would be were total darkness to prevail. 

Now gradually it began to be- recognised that 
this glory around the sun consisted of several dis- 
tinct portions. In the first place, quite close to the 
moon’s black body, a very narrow ring of light had 
been observed, so bright that many astionomcrs 
were led to believe that the sun was not in reality 
totally concealed, but that a ring of sunlight re- 
mained even at the moment of centric eclipse. 
This excessively bright ring of light is not, however, 
always seen, if (as many accounts suggest) it is to 
be distinguished from the bright inner corona of 
which I s|;)dll presently have to speak. Dunng the 
recent eclipses \Ve have had no clear evidence 
respecting this brilliant but very narrow ring ; and 
it is just possible that the accounts derived from 
earlier eclipses have been a little exaggerated. 

Then, secondly, a red border is seen around 
portions of the black disc of the moon. This 
border has commonly a serrated edge, and has been 
called the sierra^ from a well-known Spanish name 
for a range of hills. From what tlius resembles a 
chain of rose-coloured mountains, appear to spring 
certain red projections which have been called the 
sdlar prominences. Their general appearance dur- 
ing eclipse may be inferred from the description 
*given by those who first observed them, in 1842, 
who compared the moon’s disc surrounded by 
these glowing objects to a black brooch set round 
with garnets. But it is* now knpwn that such names 
as prominences and protuberances are not properly 
applicable to these red objects, and that the word 
sierra is equally inapplicable to the rim of colqured 
light beneath the red projections. The prominences 
as well as the sierra (for, however unsuitable, the 
names conflnuc in use) are in reality formed of 
glowing gaS| hydrogen being their chief constituent 
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element, but other elements being also present in a > 
gaseous foim. Only, the reader must not run away ' 
with the notion that these great red masses, some of i 
which are iftore than a hundred thousand miles in j 
height, are of the nature of our gas flames. They 
are not properly speaking flames at all, but masses 
of gas glowing with intensity of heat * 

* la a cas flame Ibere ii (ai our meten tall us) a eoatinual supply 


Many of the most important discoveries recently 
made respecting the sun relate to these wonderful 
objects ; but in this place I shall refrain from spe:^- 
ing more about them than seems necessary to 

of gas, which mins with the oxygen of the air, wafl uadergoei what 
is called combustion. But in the sun’s coloured proniwcnces the 
hydrogen enters into no chemical combination, at least none such as 
we are Fimiliar with. Simply by the intense heat to which it is ex* 
posed It glows, just as iron glows when it is Seated sufficiently. 
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illustrate the subject of the corona ; for, as a matter ' 
of fact, the observers during the late eclipse turned I 
scarcely a thought to the coloured prominences, nor ! 
is it likely that anything new respecting them will 
ever be learned during total eclipses of the sun. 

Outside the sierra and the prominences, the true | 
corona is seen. To ordinary vision, and probably ' 
also even under the scrutiny of powerful telescopes, j 
It appears to be divided into two distinct portions. ! 
There is in the iirst place an inner and brighter * 
region, extending apparently to a distance fromihe | 
sun equal to about one-fifih of his diameter. The ! 
outline of this inner corona is uneven but not ' 
radiated, and though not sharply defined, appears I 
yet to be very definitely indicated by the rapid « 
falling off of lustre beyond its limits. The inner j 
corona has been described as of a white x>early 
lustre by some observers ; but under the most 
favouT&ble conditions' it appears, when carefully 
observed, to have a somcwh.’t ruddy hue. 

Extending much fariher from the sun, hpw far is 
not as yet known, is the radiated corona. It is 
much fainter than the inner corona, and its light 
grows fainter and fainter with distance from the ■ 
sun, until lost to view on the dark but not black ' 
background of the sky. Through this faint and ; 
softly-graduated corona extend radiations of some- 1 


appendage of the most amazing extent. The black- 
disc which forms the centre of the figure is of course 
intended to represent the moon, whose diameter we 
know is about 2,200 miles, and if for a moment we 
suppose the corona C and K surrounds the moon, 
we see that it must extend on one side to about SiPoO' 
miles, and elsewhere to about 2,800 miles. But 
exactly behind the moon lies the sun, a little more 
than concealed by the moon ; and the sun*s diameter 
is about 850,000 miles. So that if the corona is 
something which surrounds the sun, it extends as 
the picture shows to at least 2,ooo,oc» miles on one 
side, and elsewhere to about 1,200,000 miles. Neg- 
lecting the dark rifts for the moment, and regarding 
the whole corona as shaped like a globe, and having 
a Qiameter four times as great as the sun’s, we should 
have to regard its volume as exceeding his no/ four 
times, nor sixteen times, but sixty-four times. And 
when we arc reminded that the sun's own volume 
exceeds that of this earth on which we live some 
1,200,000 times, we see what a stupendous conclu- 
sion wcmi/st arrive at, if we regard the coiona as a 
solar appendage. Of course, we need not imagine 
that the corona has a continuou.s substance com- 
pletely filling a space some 77,000,000 times larger 
than the earth. It may be made up of .multitudes 
of minute bodies, with vacant spaces between. But 


what greater brightness. It is between these 
radiations that those dark gaps or rifts appear, 
which have figured so much in the narratives of 
recent eclipse observations. The dark gaps are, 
indeed, more striking features than the radiations 
which form them ; but it must be remembered, 
nevertheless, that the radiations are the only positive | 
features in this case, the gaps being merely regions 
where there are no Tadiation.s. * 

We may typically represent the corona, as it had 
been revealed to us during former eclipses, by the 
accompanying sketch from a photograph taken by 
Mr. BrotWs at Syracuse during the eclipse of 
December, 1870. Only, it must be remembered 
that the photograph may not represent the full 
extent of the corona, while many details of its 
structure arc too delicate to be shown in a figure so 
small as is here given. It will be understood 
further that the inner part, marked R, is much 
brighter than the whole of the outer part, marked c, 
and that this outer part shades oft gradually into 
the dark background of the sky. 

Now the question which has agitated astronomy 
during the past few years, has been simply whether 


the conclusion remains that a region of space 
exceeding our earth's volume so many millions of 
times, is thus occupied by matter of some sort. 

Nor is the conclusion rendered a wh*li' less sur- 
prising if we take the dark nfts into account. Nay, 
wc obtain an enhanced idea of the wonderful na- 
ture of the corona, regarded as a soLxr appendage, 
when wciionsidcr that it possesses so remarkable a 
structure that, as seen from our distant stand-point, 
it shows well-defined gaps or rifts. Tor unques- 
tionably it is not to be regarded as something fiat 
or plane-shaped, like its picture, or a decoration 
(which hi appearance it often strikingly resembles). 
It must extend on all sides from the sun (if it is 
indeed a solar appendage), and not merely from 
the sides of the disc he turns towards us at the 
time of an eclipse ; and it can easily be seen that 
its shape, -in length' and breadth and thickness, 
must be strange, to account for such rifts as are 
shown in the figure. If we take an orange to re- 
present the sun, and boring holes all over it, stick 
'spills in these holes to represent the region occu- 
pied by the corona, we shall find that in order that 
our spillikined orange may exhibit a rifted corona 


the glory of light seen around the sun is in reality a in whatever position it is placed, wc must either 
vWlar appendage, or may not be due wholly or in leave several large parts of its surface without spills, 
pdFt to tlie illumination either of our own atmosphere or that the spills over many such parts must be 
or of some other matter (not necessarily atmo- very short. When this consideration is attended 
spheric) lying much nearer to us than the sun does, to, the spillikin corona will be found to have a very 
If we consider the figure, we can see at once that if complex and remarkable figure. 

have here a real solar appendage — ^that is, matter It is not to be wondered at, that so soon as the- 
^ich exists all around the sun's globe — it is an corona began to be thought about at all, astro* 
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nomcrs were led to believe that it is not of the in our own air, “an atmospheric effect merely "“due 
nature of a solar appendage, but either a sort of to th^ passage of the sun's rays through our own 
halo in our own atmosphere, or else an appendage atmosphere." 

belonging in some wa> to the moon. Kepler and This conclusion was, however, not very generally 
Halley and Newton, to say nothing of a host of accepted. Several astronomers at once pointed 
other astronomers Avho considered the question out that the air wliich lies towards the place on the 
during the infancy of modern astronomy, were led heavens where the corona is seen, is not illuminated 
to different conclusions, by the comparatively im- at all by the. sun’s rays during total eclipse. I also- 
perfcct evidence available in their day. Wc may pointed out that whatever light that particular part 
pass over the arguments adduced in favour of the of the air receives during totality — not direct sun- 
threc several theories which were in question, light, but light from the prominences, and so much 
Suffice It that, gradually, it was admitted more and of the corona as might be admitted to be solar— 
more generally that the corona must be some ap- would extend over the very place of the moon, and 
peiidage surrounding the sun ; and in, compara- gradually increase thence on all sides instead of 
tively recent times— a quarter of a century ago, or i gradually diminishing, as happens with the corona, 
thereabouts — the opinion began to prevail that the This would not be the place to exhibit the reasoning 
corona is in fact the sun's atmosphere. by jvhich these results can be demonstrated ; for 

But quite recently discoveries were made which mathematical considerations not altogether ^mple 
seemed to -throw great doubt upon this opinion, are Involved in the complete discussion of the 
By means of the instrument called the spectroscope, ■ matter. Let it suffice to say as respects the air 
astronomers have lejyncd not only hov/ to study • between the observer and the moon, that since the 
the sun’s coloured prominences when the Sun is observer can see the coloured prominences and the 
sliming in full splendour, but also to determine to ^ inner bright corona during totality, the air all 
some extent the condition of the glowing gas of around him (towards the moon as well as elsewhere) 
which those prominences are formed. When this must be lit up by their light. And as respects the 
■was done, it did not appear ^h.it the density of the gradual increase of brightness on all sides of the 
glowing gas— even close by the sun’s body — was so place where the eclipsed sun is, let the reader con- 
great as might be expected if the corona were aq sider that if, at any time during totality, a bird were 
atmosphere properly so called. Some prominences to fly (with enormous rapidity) from the observer’s 
are shown in the figure ; and if we consider the station directly towards the moon’s centre, that bird 
pressure to'which objects so placed must be sub- would remain in the moon’s shadow as he so flew ; 
jcclcd, .supposing them to lie at the bottom of an | but if he flew in any other direction he would pre- 
atmosphere more than a million miles in height, we '• sently psfts out of the shadow — that is, he would 
shall at OIK c see that the pressure of our own air I reacli a place where the air is illuminated. And he 
at the sea-level would be a mere nothing by com- • would so mfich the more quickly reach the illumi- 
parison. It is supposed that our air*may be two or nated air, as he'flew more directly from the moon's 
three hundred miles in depth, but even if we sup- I place on the sky. So that putting the line of the 
pose it to be ten times as deep as this, the depth | obsen-'cr’s sight instead of the swiftly flying bird, 
of the imagined solar atmosphere would be many [ wc see that this line will so much the sooner reach 
times greater. And then the pressure of our air is j illuminated air, according as it is turned further 
caused by the earth’s attraction, and would be from the place of the moon on the heavens. Thus 
greater if the earth exerted a greater attraction. ! the air towards the place of the moon, though illu- 
But the attraciivc^energy of the sun (at his sbrface) j minated, is less brightly illuminated than that lying 
exceeds the force of the earth's gravity about ! towards any other part of the sky ; and the atmo* 


tventy-seven times. We may safely infer- then that | spheric illumination must* gradually increase the 


an atmosphere such as the corona was supposed to further wc turn our eyes from the moon's place, 
be, would cause a pressure exceeding the atmo- So matters stood when preparations were being 
spheric pressure we experience some thousands of made for the expeditions to view the eclipse of zByo. 
times. The gas forming the prominences would be Evidence had indeed been obtained during tho 


correspondingly compressed under these circum- eclipse of 1869 in America, which seemed to show 
stances. But as a matter of fact the pressure at that the substance of the corona is gaseous ; and 
the very base of the coloured prominences appears singularly enough it appeared as though this sub- 
to be a mere fraction of that which our own air stance, whatever it might be, shone with a light 
exerts at the sea-level. resembling that of the aurora borealis. But tho^ 

Accordingly Mr. Lockyer, who had taken a who regarded the corona as a mere jglare in our 
prominent part in establishing this very interesting ovm atmosphere, rejected these results because 
result, was led to express the opinion that the sun’s they seemed “ bizarre and perplexing in the 
atmosphere has no such extent as had been ima- extreme." The American astronomers, however. 


gined, and that the corona is an appearance (only) { were not willing to have tiieii observations rejectifid 
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in this summary fashion ; and they therefore I December proved that the greater part of the 


•crossed the Atlantic in great force to observe the 
Mediterranean eclipse of December, 1870. 

It was with some little regret, I must confess, 
that as the eclipse of 1870 drew near, 1 found many 
of the intending observers proposing to direct their 
chief attention to the question whether the corona 
is a solar appendage or a mere glare in our own 
atmosphere. It seemed to me clear that the 
atmospheric theory was completely disposed of by 
the evidence, while a host of interesting questions 


corona was a mere phenomenon of our own atmo> 
sphere. It must be pointed out, however, in justice 
to these eminent mathematicians, that only one 
side of the question had been adequately presented 
to them. 

Thus another year had passed, and the subject 
of the corona stood almost exactly as in the 
autumn of 1870. Well-appointed expeditions were 
again about to set foith to view an important 
eclipse, and again the question which the observers 


remained to be answered respecting the nature of ' had before them was the worn-out problem, 
the amazing solar appendage thus shown to exist, i whether the corona is or is not a solar appendage. 
** 1 think 1 have not erred,” I wrote in October, | But much more faith was placed in photography 


1870, “in insisting 
that we have ample 
evidence to prove 
that, the corona is 
•a solar appendage ; 
but what sort of ap- 
pendage it may be, 
remains yet to be 
«hown. Observa- 
tions directed to 
show whether it is 
•or not a solar ap- 
pendage will, 1 ap- 
prehend, be a total 
waste of time ; and 
it is for this reason 
that 1 have, at the 
meetings of the As- 
tronomical Society 
and elsewhere, de- 
precated all such 
•observation s.” 

(Preface to second 
edition of “Other 
Worlds"). Nay, I 

fear I even o^ended one or two by the zeal with 
which I urged the importance of endeavouring to 
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Is, tlie inner or ring-furued corona ; C, tlie ouicr radiaied corona. 


than had been the 
casein 1870. T/ten, 
men doubted whe- 
ther jihotography 
could* give good 
pictures of the r >- 
rona. The coloured 
prominences had 
been photographed 
repeatedly ; but 
ihc finest tele- 
scopes had faded 
to bring the corona 
fairly on to the 
glass. Mr. Brothers 
of Manchester, 
howcfvfcr, showed 
how this difhculty 
was to be sur- 
mounted. He dis- 
carded the tele- 
. scope and em- 
ployed the ordinary 
photographic cam- 
era. The results 
were most sa..:.ractor>'. The eclipsed sun was indeed 
partially hidden by clouds during all but the last few 


determine, not whether the corona is a solar appen- ■ seconds of totality ; but for eight seconds the camera 
•dage, but what sort of solar appendage it may be. I was fairly at work ; and the result was. “ the corona 
However, the observations were made, photo- j as it had never been seen on glass before.” 

•graphs and sketches were taken, and the general I During the late eclipse, Mr. Brothers’ plan was 
conclusion drawn from the work of 1870 was that | adopted at several stations, and most successfully, by 
which Sir John Herschcl, only six weeks before his‘ all the photographing parties whose accounts have 
lamented decease, enunciated in the follow'ing terms | yet reached Europe. For many weeks, however, 
in a letter addressed to myself— “ The corona is I these photographs will not be available for exami- 
certainly extra-terrestrial and ultra-lunar.” \ nation. The great point which we know already 

Even then, however, some doubts still remained respecting them is this— that they show an ex- 
in a few minds. The question of the corona was • tensive corona, with persistent rifts — those taken at 
still mooted in essays and lectures — nay, the \ the beginning of totdity differing from those taken 
atmospheric theory was so successfully defended | at the end only as respects parts of the corona very 
before the ‘^British Association last August, as to far from the sun. All those doubts which had been 
lead Professor Tait to remark that, in his opinion, . based on the circumstance that Mr. Brothers' best 
it was in the main true ; while the president of the \ photograph was taken nearly at the close of totality, 
meeting-— Professor Thomson — even expressed the ; are therefore removed by the photographs taken on 
•djpiAion that the special observations made last , the present occasion. 
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But the corona was so favourably seen even with j It should be noted, in the first place, that in a letter 
the naked eye during the recent eclipse, as to dis- to ^e secretary of the Academy Janssen saysr 
pose of all the doubts formerly entertained. In ^*'1 mve just observed the eclipse, only a few 
an interesting letter in the Daily Ntws^ an eye- moments ago, with an admirable sl^ ; while 
witness at Bekul, describing Mr. Lockyer's observa- still under the emotion occasioned by the splendid, 
tions, says that so soon as the totality began the phenomenon which I have but now witnessed, I 
corona appeared, riyiid in the heavens, like a send you a few lines by the Bombay Ctmrier, Tlie 
magnificent decoration, suggesting by its fixity the result of my observations at Sholoor indicates, 
idea of perfect i:est in those distant regions. It was without any doubt, the solar region of the corona 
marked with radial streaks of great brilliancy, and the existence of material substances (mo/f^rrr} 
separated by relatively dark furrows, and extending ; outside the sierra.” Then follows his letter to the 
all round the upper and lower parts of the moon’s [ president, which runs thus : — I have seen the 
circumference, but less conspicuous (or altogether j corona as I could not in 1 868 , when I gave myself 
wanting— the account is not very clear on this point) \ wholly to the prominences. Nothing could be more 
at the sides. This observation is of great interest, I beautiful or more brilliant ; and there were definite 
because the upper and lower parts of the sun'd forms which exclude all possibility of an origin in 
circumference at the moment of observation cor- our pwn atmosphere.” He proceeds to describe the 
responded to the sun's equatorial regions, while the coronal spectrum, confirming the American observa- 
sidcs corresponded to the position of the solar poles, tions^with one notable exception : he recognised 
Mr. Lockyer’s account thus seems to support a \ the solar dark lines in the spectrum of the corona, 
theory lately urged, according to which the corona > a proof thq^ no inconsiderat>1c portion of its light is 
IS caused by radial emanations chiefly from the : reflected sunlight. Then he draws his letter to a 
neighbourhood of the solar equator. It is clear, I conclusion with these decisive words : — conceive 
however, from the nfts (especially as shoyn in the I that the question whether the corona is due to our 
r.gure' that such emanations cannot be continuous, own atmosphere is disposed of {tranckie\ and we 
but must take place locally and, as it were, fit- j have before us in perspective the study of the rc- 
fully. gions lying outside the sun, which must needs be 

Hut the most important account which has yet ' most interesting and fruitful” I could wish that 
I cached Europe, is that contain ''d in a letter fiom the same opinion had been received when it w'as 
M. Janssen, the eminent spectroscopist, to M. Faye, ‘ advocated twenty-two months ago in almost the 
the i)rcsidcr.4 of the French Academy of Sciences, same w^ords. 
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MAKING# BOTH ENDS MEET. 


®HE Irish gentleman who rc- 
marked that the best way to 
“ make both ends meet ” was 
“burn the candle at both 
VxS® ij® ends," took a very cheerful 
^ lugubrious subject. 

' Problems there are in science, 
rtj niorals, and in theology which will 

puzzle philosophers to the end of 
^ the grand arcanuht hqw to 

J? make both ends meet, troubles a thou- 

j sand brains for every one which disturbs 
itself about the origin of species, freedom, 
^ and necessity, or “fixed fate, free will, 
fore-knowledge .absolute.” He w'ho has 
discovered it may very well dispense with many 
other items of useful knowledge, certain that he 
may evermore sit under his own vine and fig-tree 
while no bailiffs- shall make him afraid; while he 
who fails to find it out may grow old, like Solon, 
learning something else every day, and yet be a 
miserable fool at the end of the chapter. True 


■ there is theoretically something chivalrous and 
’ “fast” in being a spendthrift. Nothing is piore un- 

romantic than to pay ones butcher’s bills every 
week > and on tlic other hand, it is almost heroic to 
talk like Rochester of trees as “ an excrescence of 
the earth provided by Nature for the payment of 
debts or to say like the Frenchman, “ My debts! 

, Why on earth should 1 think of my debts ? — Ca n- 
. garde mes crlanciers*’ But practically, somehow, 

I when it comes to the actual result of succeeding 
, or failing in making both ends meet, it must be ad- 
1 mitted the preference lies in favour of the man who 
i succeeds, and consequently can look the world in 

■ the face ; and against the man who fails, and as the 
inevitable result is driven either to a dozen mean 
shifts, or to accept obligations of that particular kind 
which it takes no special virtue to feel it is “ more 
blessed to give than to receive.’* Somft years ago 
a literary personage, anxious to procure authentic 
memorials of certain self-made men of the manu- 
facturing districts, sent round blank forms to their* 
quondam fellow-workmen, requesting that they 
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night be filled up ivith reminiscences. ^ A space 
was left on- each form for the most salient ctigp^c- 
teristics of the person whose biography was to be 
written ; and on this space in one case wms in- 
scribed the solemn remark, “ His greatest peculi- 
arity was the intense sense he manife^ed at all 
periods of his life of the inestimable value of ready 
money.” -The ^peculiarity” has perhaps been 
shared by a few other persons ; but we have no 
doubt it contributed very essentially to the eventual 
edification of Mr. A colossal fortune. To pos- 

sess this delightful “ ready money ” and to “ make 
both ends meet ” are very nearly the same problem, 
and to solve them there are obviously two methods, 
and two only : first, to live within one’s income, which 
for aU of us, except millionaires, may be described I 
ds the Method of Saving ; second, to add to nneh in- 
come enough to cover all current expenses, which 
may be described as the Method of Earning. Let 
us say a few words of each of these plans. 

Nothing would be more amusing, were»it not also 
a little melancholy, than to assist at a family coun- 
cil of ways and means, when it has been recognised 
that retrenchments must be made somewhere, and 
the question is to be debated, ** What shall wc do 
to save?** If the case be not very serious, and 
some moderate reductions will bring both ends of 
the family income satisfactorily together, no urgent 
necessity checks the lively feelings of the members 
of the household committee, and as each one hears 
his or her particular luxury proffered for sacrifice, 
the effect is electric. “ What ! ” cr^es Pater- 
familias, ** give up our little dinner parties, th%- one 
kind of society I care for, and which all our friends 
seem to enjoy so much ! ” “ Don’t stfy a word,” 
screams Matcrfamilias, “about the dear girls’ 
dresses. Surely you would not have them go out 
ns dowdie.s and frights ? " “ liosh 1 ” growls brother' 
John, “rily cigars and the tw^o poor hacks I keep 
cost nothing, literally nothing. Look at that new 
piano just bought for Jane ! " “ Pianos don’t run 
up stable bills,” puts in Jane in dolorous quaver, and 
so the argument goes on. And in households .of 
narrower means the cabs, the wine, the servant’s 
■wages, the coals, the candles, and the weekly bills 
all come under solemn scrutiny, and nearly always 
with the same results. There are invariably the 
best of reasons why, though economy in th#e ab- 
stract is good and even indispensable, economy in 
the particular iterh suggested is specially undc.slrablc, 
even impracticable. At the end of the longest and 
most arduous discussion, the matter generally rests 
. lyherc it did at the beginning. Only one case have 
we known where a retrenchment was agreed on un- 
airimously by all the persons concerned. Neither 
food, nor fuel, nor light, nor servants, nor expenses 
of locomotion could be curtailed, though each of 
these departments was managed on rather lax 
principles in the house in question. But one great 


thing could be done. The should be taken 

in future—not to keep— only to read! Whether 
so radical a reform enabled that frugal family to 
make both ends meet ever afterwards we are 
unable to say. 

Seriously the real thing to be done is not to pare 
and pinch at little details— a process extremely 
aggravating to the temper, and Vr'hich the ever- 
growing prices of all articles of consumption must 
continually render seemingly nugatory. The axe 
should be laid lower, and where retrenchment is 
^necessary at all it should be done in the shape of a 
reduction in the framework, not in the minor pieces 
of which the household puzzle is composed. Car- 
riages and horses, a man-servant, a woman-servant, 
practice of giving dinners or evening parties, 
in extreme cases the habitation of a house larger 
or in a more expensive locality th.vn is necessary, 
these are the reductions which alone really tell on 
an income, and effect the purpose for which tl _'y 
are made. Tcoplc shrink frimi them because their 
neighlDoifrs notice them, while they think they will 
not notice the pinching :ind paring on the old 
model ; but the man who dislikes that his acfiiiain- 
tance should know that he is resolved to live 
within his income deserves to be in difficulties, and 
as to the inconvenience and privation entailed by 
such wholesale reductions of style of living, they 
are infinitely smaller than the eternal worry of 
looking after cver)^ trifling detail, a course which 
never foils in the long run to prove A' penny wise 
and pound foolish plan of life. Well within the 
income, whatever that income may hap|vcn to be, 
and a liberal margin' for freedom in detail or to 
meet ciiance cpicrgCncics, this is the real philosophy 
of economy. ' 

But there is a method far more* pleasant than 
that of retrenchment for “ making both ends meet." 
It the method of Earning money instead of 
Saving it. In the classes of society in wdiich such 
earning, or at least the attempt at earning, is a 
matter of course for both men and women, there is 
a tenfold more cheerful spirit than in that hapless 
class just a grade higher, wherein the ladies are too 
“ genteel ” to think of adding to the family means 
(except by a marriage more or less mercenary), 
and wherein therefore Jt depends on the chance 
of there being a male bread-winner, industrious, 
healthy, fortunate, and generous enough to bear up 
single-handed the seven women who, in such cases^ 
always cling in apocalyptic fashion to his skirts. 
Of course, where there is a"large fixed income from 
lands or other investments, things may all go 
straight for many years ; but even here, unless the 
lands or other investments produce an income 
increasing at the same rapid ratio as the general 
increase in the cost of living, there must always 
come a day when the dread problem of how to 
_ make both ends meet will stare the proprietors in 
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the face, and force them to have recourse either to 
the Method of Saving^ or the Method of Earning, 
as they best may choose. But when in a family k 
is the wish of everybody to earn, how pathetic are 
the debates (worse than those about retfench- 
.ment) which take place to determine how that 
most* desirable process of earning is to be com- 
menced 1 

Of course the first idea of every human creature 
who can hold a pen, is that grand refuge of the 
destitute— literature. Everybody knows somebody 
who “ writes for the magazines,” and is reported t<^ 
obtain from that abounding source a perfect Pac- 
tolus of wealth, which of course can easily be par- 
tially diverted so far as to irrigate the small do- 
main of the ambitious h>ncst or Anna, who is 
.saluted by the rest of the family as the future glory 
of the house. Then comes all the dreary story of 
tormenting' friends for an introduction— “ only an 
introduction, because anew author's works, they are 
told, arc sadly neglect^id if not properly introduced?’ 
— and then the good-natured editor’s cifil refusal 
of the manuscript with “many thanks,” or (more 
latal far) his indulgent acceptance of a^ mediocre 
performance, and the consccpient firm persuasion 
•of the unhappy writer, and all his or her relations, 
that by bringing sufficient force of interest to bear, 
tlie way to fame and wealth is clear. Or there are, 
perhaps, other hopes, from paintings by Maria, 
which the great Mr. Dauber, R.A., once ob- 
served weii*“ very pretty ; ” or songs comjiosed by 
brother Robert, “which used to be so admired by 


the young ladies when he sang them in Lacknuuis- ' 
■vil^l” It is all pretty much the same. Amateor 
literature, amateur art, at first without naming, and 
at last brought forward, not because there i< any- 
thing true or wise to be said, or any bmu^y to be 
created, but simply because money is wmted, pan 
never be of real and permanent avaiL literature 
and art are noble professions, not flowery paths 
into which any one can turn who chooses. wise 
course for those who seriously desire to make 
money, and who have not hitherto done anything of 
the kind, or received the training qualifying them to 
do so, is to forbqar from looking always along the 
plane of their own social level, or a little above 
it, but rather to turn their eyes somewhat below, 
and see whether ihere^ where their gentler breed- 
ing will place them at an advantage over com- 
petitors, they cannot do something to bettes their 
state. 

* One thing is certain : making money is a more 
pleasant process on the whole than saving it ; but 
there is no making money without some sacrifice 
of leisure, of pride, of enjoyments of various kinds, 
and all habits of idleness and self-indulgence. 
One kind of money-getting calls for greater sacri- 
fice of one sort, and another of another, but there 
is always something to be sacrificed. Let these 
things be carefully considered at the outset, and 
the choice made where the self-denial Shall be, 
either in saving or in earning, and then there will 
be more chance for success in the grand experi- 
ment— hiyv to make both ends meet. 


AT THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 

UY ONK WIIU II-\S BEEN THERE. 



IN SIX FACETS.-FACET THE FIE ST, 
INTRODI'CTION. 


^liAPPENED to be some nine months 
since in a far-off land, away, from 
gas-lit cities, on the banks of a 
magnificent streanL I met there, 
many who, like myself, had been 
attracted by glowing 'accounts of 
the mineral wealth of the country 
around ; and I encountered adven- 
ture, and saw many strange sights* 
1 am about to relate, above all, my 
adventures with one valuable com- 
I >anion, with whom it was my good 
fortune to become acquainted His 
countenance was bright, his manner 
clear, open, and transparent ; there seemed no 
space for deception to be concealed, so that I could 
not do otherwise than believe, although strange, 
what he said. 1 will tell you what he whispered 


into my ear— all that he told me. He was 
diamond. 

Indeed I am not romancing ; converse it did, 
that diamond ; as plainly as I am at this moment 
conveying my ideas to you without uttering one 
word, so did it speak without sound or syllable. 
Why should a diamond not speak? Did not the 
whole animal world, and aught else beside, become 
endowed with language m the hands of the fabulists? 
Do not flowers express the language of love — at least 
between young people having, or desiring, certain 
relations toward each other ? Did not Shakespea^ , 
read (or write) sermons in stones ? In wisdom’s ear 
the whole creation speaks, and with -a diamond 
tongue my companion held intercourse with me. 

“ My name,” said he, is Carbon — Diamond if 
you will i my parents— well, I knew them not 
Their names were Mystery and Accident j by myS- 
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tery I came into the world, accident disclosed me ment of scenery with expedition. We re-shipped 
to its people, and 1 was born somewhere in yonder, from Cape Town to Natal, where necessarily we 
rocks.” should pass through fine scenery, enjoy good 

The conversation took place, as 1 already have ^looting, and proceed most economically to the 
stated, many thoiunnda nf niBes iram Old Eaj^nd Fields 

—but let me relate the whcde .etoiy-hdw 1 met A few weeks saw us upon the X^ensberg, or 
my' interesting companion on the river^bank, how Dragon’s Mountain, 3,400 feet above the sea, and 
merrily we psased the time together in ^company enveloped for nearly three days and nights in ob- 
on the iwit and bow at last we parted. scurity, through a cloud which had chosen that 

. particular time to pass the locality. < Fancy a wagon 

for* our home, little to eat, and unable to kindle a 
FACET tHE SECOND.— THE EXPEDITION. lire to cook that little food. The cloud at last 
It waa.,a odd, fog^ day in Noven^ber of 187a It cleared off, and, like a scene in the grand theatre 
was about 'noon ; two companions and myself were of nature, opened to our view what words fail to tell, 
discussing our last chop at my chambers. We The distant peaks, blue wkh distance ; the rock- 
were going to the Diamond Fields. The glowing crowned hills, crimson and carmine, standing verti- 
accouixts of the *‘6nds,” which were then as gow caUy upon the bright green slopes'; the mountain 
rcceivjcd regularly from the Cape of Good Hope, passes ; the massive walls, and overhanging pre- 
together with the charms of travel in prospedcive, cipiccs, once seen and never forgotten— lar beyond 
and a twelvemonth’s holiday from business, filled the pen of the traveller to describe, or the brush c" 
our buoyant spirits with hope and anjdcipation. | the artist to depict. Imagine standing upon the 
My friend opposite me> honouring us with his com- ■ margin 6f a precipice with table-land behind, 
pany, he it was who had orgamsed an expedition, * and you will form an idea of the coniiguration of 
and we were the " explorers in embryo.” His head ! the Drabsnsberg, further that looking over it 
at all timOs full of ideas, and hands full of business, would be towards the Indian Ocean, .the coastdme 
both were, if possible, fuller on this occasion, and running parallel with the range ; under you lies • 
the subject was diamonds. Yes, we had been pre- Natal, with its flat-topped hills, winding rivers, and 
paring, thinking, even. dreaming for some weeks picturesque scenery; behind arc the Diamond 
previous about the project, and now the time had ^ Fields, some three hundred miles distant. From this 
arrived for us to start. Shake hands, good-bye, point to the Fields the country gradually declines. 
Streeter ; good-bye, .Coii 4 vut Street. The cab rolls The plateau is part of a desert ; little 'foliage, less 
down Regent Street, Watcsrloo Place, Charing water, and indifferent food arc the difficulties cn- 
Cross, over the bridge at last. The Lokdon ami countered by all travellers througli it, until the 
South-Western Railway is reached. First class, neighbourhood of the Fields is attained, 
guard I Southampton.” ' I wiU.not relate fixe perils and dangers we met 

Have you, reader, ever been a lo'bg sea voyage? on the road— of storms, of lightnings and thun- 
if so, is it not enjoyable to think about it — in retro- ders, of llie parching rays of the suTi by day, and 
spect ? The change of scene — the greatness in being the intense cold by nigMt — all of which are realities,, 
a traveller— the many little incidents that occurred and "bOut them we are accustomed to read in 
or. board— the acquaintances made and lost, never books of travel. 

perhaps lo be renewed— the happy family consti- Some four or five miles from the “ Diggings ” the 
tuted so quickly in a few feet of space, safely and country perceptibly alters ; undulating hills, foliage, 
comfortably traversing the deep — these are details Und under-bush in abundance jiow appear, and 
common to «very traveller and voyage, as they were pretty pebbles under-foot instead of the lieated red 
to that which the Union Company's Royal Mail sand of the dqsert. But the Diggings like a vortex 
steamer was about to perform, awaiting lead you Qn--on ; whether your purpose be busi- 

our arrival fn the docks. At 1.30 p.m., the time ness, pleasure, curiosity, or aught besides, three or 
appointed for starting, might have been heard the four days will find you pick or shovel , itt hand, 
last bell to warn all visitors to be off, and off then*' digging for diamonds. Near you will .probably be 
we were ourselves. Oh, the horrors of the Channel a justice of the peace, at the same pecupation ; his 
— the terrors of the Bay of Biscay ! Our captain good lady has her share in the labour, or I should 
was equal to his duties, and every precaution was designate it the excitement^' of sorting the washed 
V. t%ken by him to ensure the safety and comfort of a pebbles ; next him the mayor of Blanktown ; 
valuable freight— a hundred and fifty human lives ; an officer, late of the Thirty-second, is not far 
yet it is a sad thing to go to sea. off ; and you find yourself surrounded by young. 

Through the tropics— over the Line— St. Helena, respectable men. Speak, -and you will be surprised 
histcriril and romantic rock -island — through that you converse in nine instances out of ten with 
Cape leas and storms— at last Cape Town. Our men of education— '* diamonds in the rough.” 
object was to combine as much as possible enjoy- end or facet the second. 
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HALF A- DREAM. 



IN TWO CHATTERS.— CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


/ 


ENTLY, Geordie ! take your time, man I N ow 
then ! ’’ The excited gilly wades into the pool 
with his gaff, there is a brief struggle, and 
then he lays on the grass a fine salmon of eighteen 
pemnds at least. 

Vot. V.-Nnw Series. 


On disengaging the fly, it is foun^ too ruffled 
and ** mauled " to be of any further use. My pouch 
does not contain another puce floss-silk-bodied fly. 

“ It is na manner of use ye're trying the Spey wi* 
ony 0' thae fal lals,” exclaims honest Geordie, turning 

121 
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out my best London-made flies with no small amount 
of disdain; jist rin awa' to the manse doon 
yonder ; Mr. Finlan ties a fly that wilt Inll in ohy 
weather, and he’ll gie your honour ane, 1 ken week” 
While he Ukes.^y£ 9 iiiptjii|^^ to his weronoei 
I fling myadf my quuty; He Mtaa 

my first ftbt'a Uttb proEud was I of hit 

silvery B^s perfect form. But the morning 
was hot '’93^ the lieafher-tufts comfortable. I 
lighM ^ and reflected on the odd chances 
that j^ught me, William Robinson, late of 
the J^ecl^'Civil Service, to the banks of the Spey. 

‘]^;yfight-side of London, during the season," 
offo^n^y curious sights to the social philosopher. 
He^lptit^d by the darkness overhead, and lit by 
the glare of the numerous gas lamps, the contrasts 
of fadiionablc life and poverty come forth far more 
stroqgly than during day/ The ecum of the Great 
City does npt often bubble to .the surface J)efore 
evening. Wealthy Pleasure .does not thoroughly 
rouse Iker^ until dinner or ^11 beckons at sunset. 
In nb Mene. can the various aspects fif higli and 
lowlife in ijmdon be so well studied under the 
corridor of the Opera when the prima donna’s 
last notes ^mver in the' memory, or in 
front of oa«. of the theatres when the curtain has 
fallen and the lights inside have been dimmed. 
What a, rush of splendid horses, what a whirl 
of v^eds, and Isabel of excited shouts from strug- 
gling coachmen^ policemen, and gentlemen, as 
“ Lord A’s carriage stops ^er way I” or Lady B’s 
brough,^m is brought .up with a sudden check! 
How strange to see young and lova)y women, 
exquisitely dressed and ornamented, huddling to- 
gether ut^er slight shelter if it r^ns, while the 
dirtiest and most disri^utable o^their” sisters leer 
at them from the. wet and. xnud, with smiles obvi< 
ously due to the influence of gin I Then the dash- 
ing off of adventurous gentlemen in search of a cab, 
the cool manner in which it is often appropriated 
when brought up, in the confusion, by another party, 
while the first man vainly attempts to collect his 
ladies — the subsequent feelings of these ladies after 
the exposure to cold and wet, when they do get into 
a cab at last — all this,, and much more, supplies a 
thoughtful mind with plenty of reflections. Look 
.'ll that degaht girl, in green muslin and silvery < 
gauze trimmings. 1 Consumption is the great artiste 
who causes her violet eyes to sparkle at her con)- 
panion's sallies, and paints her checks with that 
becoming carmine flush 1 This ten minutes’ wait- 
ing has signed her death-warrant. He has hailed' 
a cab at last, and handed her in. Alas ! has he 
not handed her into a hearse? 

Such ware my meditations one night in front of 
the LyceunV while a drizzling rain was falling, and 
the cold canopy of fog and mist seemed settling 
down closer every minute. 1 had left Oxford that 
iporning, and in ordinary costume was comfortably 
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surveying the confused sights before walking to my 
hotel. The eagerness of those who were still 
within, pushed the first who had left the theatre 
beyond the scanty limits of the awning, and many 
.Stood in the street wsHing for cab or carriage. 
.Suddenly my bye fiidl on n fomfliar face, it was 
^chauan of Saint Vitus's (fsiy> own college), who 
in ihU evening costume, Mrith a.bseaf3th of shirt-front 
that the rain was already dlsifomppSing, stood out- 
side the awning whh a young -Udy on his arm. 
Ibey had no umbrella^ and eviflGritly would have to 
wait some minutes yet. ^ The rain fell piteously on his 
companion’s .jircittyhead'dress, but idle did not seem 
to mind it much. I pressed up to them, and said— 

, “Here, Buchanen; I can’t bear to sec your 
/riend getting so uret Take hs^UmbreUa till your 
carriage comes.” 

“ What, you here, Robinson ! how kind of you ! 
The very thing, isn’t it ?" (this to his.COmpanion). 
“Let me hold it well over you. 'rherel” and b.iving 
ended his pe/its soins^he suddenly tememljLi'.'d-~ 
“OhJ l^iss Frere, Mr. Robfhson ! — ^but where have 
you sprung from, old boy, eh? Shall I see >ou in- 
night at the club? No, by the way, 1 shan't ])(' 
able to efime up to-night ; hope to see you though to- 
morrow. — Here, John! here!” and in less time ih.in 
1 take to write it, tlm carriage dashed up, Burhanan 
handed in the young lady, who had only time to 
thank me' with a word and a still more gracious 
smile, an elderly lady and gentleman hurriedly gut 
in, Buchanan dropped the wet' umbi^Jla into my 
arms, with a “Ta, ta! old boy ; many thanks,” and 
they were whirled away, leaving me with as little cere- 
mony, I reflected, as if I had been engaged by tlu^ 
theatre to stand at the door and provide ladies with 
umbrdKas. ^ However, Buchanan doubtless meant 
nothing by it, I thought ; be lookgd very much in 
love with his fair companion, .and probably had not 
many idea" for any one else at present. Small 
blame to him, for she it/as very pretty ; what eyes she 
had*, and what a smile ! Happy Buchanan. 1 and here 
I must walk solitary home to my hotel So. 1 lit my 
cigar and strode on through the dripping crowds. 

It Was long before jL fell asleep,^nd evenin dreams 
the winning smile, the graceful figure, the dainty 
lace that was so cruelly 'besmkcM by the ram, 
and which formed the head-dress of Miss Frere, 
constantly intruded 1beniBelye& Hec^is^was one 
which derived muck of- its clqirm ,fi^^^auty of 
expression, and few faces so provekh^y fix them- 
selves in the memory as these. Next morning at 
breakfast my thoughts recurred to her, then the 
paper came; I finished my chop, bustled olT into 
the City on business, and forgot her. The exami-^ , 
nation for the Indian Civil Service was beginning 
in a few days, and work put everything else out pf 
my head. In due time I was appointed to one of the 
vacancies, and (it was before the present system) re- 
ceived orders to be ready to sail in three months. 



Half a Dream. 


' One lovely afternoon that August, 1 had rambled 
from Penzance, where 1 was bidding farewell to 
friends, down to the stern gtaniie cliffs' which, 
hung with a waving fringe of grey lichen, had batk 
defiance on the surges that so fi'cquently assault the 
Land’s End. It was a glorious scene that I 
veyed, looking over the broken water that Vuns so 
swiftly among the black reefs off the headland on 
to the Longships Lighthouse, and then to the illi- 
mitable Atlantic beyond, like the vast unknown 
future which lay before my life-voyage. Suddenly 
laughter and voices struck on myear. T uming round, 

1 saw a party of ladies and gentlemen, followed by 
servants with baskets and cloaks. Evidently it was a 
picnic party, sol went on with my meditations while 
they passed round a shoulder of rock, whence occa- 
sionally bursts of merriment floated over to me. 

At length a lady, m light gauzy muslin dress, girt 
with a bcoad pink sash d la fronde^ and accom- 
panied by a man who w'as earnestly chatting to 
her, passed between me and the sea, clambering 
over the rocks. As* he passed by he loqkcd up : it 
was Buchanan. lie uttered a cry of surprise, 
whereat his partner, the fair Frondeusc, raised her 
head, and once more I beheld the face that had 
burnt itself into my memory the night after the 
thearre. It was fresh, gay, anti lively as the 
glittering w'avcs before us, while, as with them, 
slumbered under its arch expression an undercur- 
rent not to be fathomed or understood all at once. 

‘‘ What 4 Robinson ! where have you dropped - 
from, old fellow ?” said Buchanan. 

“ I remember you well, Mr. Robinson,” added 
the lady. “ What a romantic place to meet in !” 

“ I could not forget you, Miss Frere,” I obsei-ved, 
111 all seriousness, for such was the thou^it that at 
once passed* through my mind ; then adopting a 
lighter tone for Buchanan’s-benefit, I said, Haven’t 
you brought a parasol to shade me from the sun 
in my time of need at present 

“ No ; but we have plenty of champagne and ice 
to cool you. Come along round the rock !” 

“ Do come, Mr. Robinson ! it will plcasef papa to 
be introduced to you— and a family picnic,” she 
added with archness, “ is generally so dull.” 

There is no need to describe llic charm of the 
picnic, to me at least, heightened as* it' was. by th'e 
pleasure of watching the varied expressions that 
sviept over Miss Frere’s face, to die out (as Words- 
worth says) in her eyes, and by the singular rock- 
scenery amongst which we feasted. Buchanan was 
very attentive to Mis§ Frere, and I liad no doubt 
that a few more months would see them married. 
Declining a pressing invitation to dine with Mr. 
Frere that evening, as I had to leave Penzance for 
town, I once more lost sight of the face that 
possessed such a strong attraction forme. Shortly 
afterwards I started for India, and afiCer fiviC years’ 
service, during which I had never forgotten Miss 
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Frere, though I had heard nothing either of her or 
of Buchanan, 1 returned home for a year’s rest. 

Hitherto my story has dealt m suddenly changed 
'kaleidoscopic combinations; it will now become 
more steady. That summer 1 Spent with my brother 
and sister at Guildford, and was returning there by 
the last train On a lovely July night, from a cricket- 
match at Alder&hott. Suddenly there was a violent 
lurch, then the carriage seemed to spring into the 
air, turned over on one side, and after ploughing up 
the ground for a few yards, subsided along with all 
behind it into a general wreck, covered with clouds 
of dust. The engine had gone on, and the carnage 
1 was in, having run off the line, had carried con- 
fusion and ruin into all behind it Tp my utter 
amazement, beyond a good shaking T was not hurt; 
so having extricated myself from the smashed 
carriage, I proceeded to help the other passengers. 
There were very few of these, and none were seriously 
hurt, though contusions and broken heads abounded. 
Loud was their wrath, and dire their * threats of 
actions, and of the compensation they would exact 
fiom the company. I left them to their grumblings, 
and passed to a first-class which had not been over- 
thrown. By the aid of the guard’s lamp we saw a lady 
sitting with clasped hands, apparently paralysed with 
terror ; while, to add to the confusion, a thunderstorm 
now broke forth in a deluge of rain. It was out of the 
question to leave tbe lady where she was. “ Madam,” 
said the guard anxiously, “ 1 ti'ust you are not hurt.” 

The lady did not stir or speak. 

“Madam,” I said, coming to the rescue of the 
guard, “buffer me to help you out ; you must not 
stay here ; pardon me ! ” and 1 took her arm, and 
tri^ to raise her. 

She burst into a torrent of tears, with her hands 
before her face, but without uttering a word or 
rising. 1 saw that she was utterly unhinged in mind, 
though it seemed fortunately not hurt in person. 

What was to be done? Guard and 1 looked at 
each other in doubt ; still she could not be suffered 
to remain ; so I took up her dressing-bag and 
cloak which lay on the opposite seat, and handed 
them to the guard. On doing so, a name caught 
my eye, which was engraved on the lock of the 
former anicle— Ellen Frere. It touched an old 
key-note within me, but that was all, and I applied 
myself again to remove the lady. 

“Thank God !” at last she said devoutly, and I 
started at her accents. Once such tones had 
vibrated in my mind, but that was all gone — still 
could it— could it be ? Swifter than thought I seized 
the guard’s lamp, and in the rudest but most eager 
way held it up to the lady’s face. TSiere were" !he' 
well-remembered violet eyes, suffused now with 
tears, the fair chcefs blanched with terror, the 
half-opened lips that had twice before so poweifiiUy 
attracted my fimey. 


KND OF CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



te % ^rink of f|e liraix. 

A THANKSGIVING SONG, 


Wonb by the Rev. E. BRAY, M,A. Music by ELIZABETH STIRLI.NG, authoress of 
Maenoio, “ All among the Barley." 
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BACK FKOM THE BRINK OP THE GRAVE. 


BY TUfi K£V. £. V&AY, M.A, 



: ACK from the brink of the grave to life, 
From the darkness of death to the light 
of love — 

The love of mother, of kin, and wife, 

TJie love of the last all loves above. 

Oh, widowed mother, so kind and true ! 

I Oh, all but widow, so sweet and fair I 

We would have wept in your grief with you, 

So we claim a right in your joy to share. 

For the heart of the nation is full of praise, 

That true heart whose loyalty never fails, 

And the voices of thousands their anthems raise : 
“We thank thee, 0 God, for the Prince of Wales T 


Oh, the heart-sickness of hope deferred ! 

Oh, the dull dread as, f/iai day drew on ! 

When scanning each bulletin’s dubious wrrd, 

We thought of the father and feared for the son ; 


And from Jewish altar and Christian shrine, 

From Hindoo temple and Parsec’s fire,/ 

The ciy went up to the Power Divine, 

To spare to the empire our hearts' desire. 

And Death stood still, with his dart upraised. 

And life fluttered back with faltering wing ; 

But the prayer v/as heard, and (Ciod be praised !) 

A hymn of joy, not a dirge, we sing. 

Then long live the heir of England's crown, 

,The heir of Victoria’s spotless reign, 

The heir of good Albert’s pure renown, 

Welcome to life and to love again ! 

And the heart of the people is full of praise. 
That true heart whose loyalty never fails, 

And the many-tongued nations their anthems 
raise : 

“We thank thec,0 God, for the Prince of Wales!” 



HOW I CAME TO STUDY MYTHOLOGY. 


REMEMBER, many years ago, 
having once met a young German 
peasant, rather intelligent, who 
could read and write, as all Ger- 
man peasants can, but startled 
me by a most extraordinary super- 
stition. 

“ Look here,” ho said, and his 
face assumed a very weird, super- 
natural aspect — “ look here ! a 
man may learn all about the future : 


IIY KARL BLIND, 

I 


could not help laughing aloud, when I heard 
this tale, though there was no egg to be looked 
through ; and I fancied that if ever 1, had come 
upon a meaningless absurdity, it was certainly 
this w'onderful egg story. 1 almost im.agined for 
a moment that that blue-eyed, mild-faced peasant 
countryman of mine had “spun a yam” of his 
own, an€. that perchance he wanted to play a joke 
upon a townsman. 

By-and-by I came to investigate the subject he 
had mentioa«ed. I then — most strange to say — 


what is going to llappcn, and how ! perceived, and by close study obtained the 


tilings in this world are to succeed 
each other. Only, he must use a 
means which / should not like to try, and I’m sure 
j/ffu wouldn’t 1” 

I suspected at once that he was referring to the 
use of some sign of witchcraft — some magic Abra- 
cadabra, which, in the opinion of ignorant peasants, 
renders a person liable to be fetched away by the 
evil powers ; and I replied, “ Well, let us see. Per- 
haps I wawA/ try it ! ” 

He then said in an undertone, “ If, on coming 
out of church on Easter Sunday, a man steps 
backwards, making a sign of disrespect ; and if, 
wMtfst walking backwards through the church- 
door, he looks through an egg, at the same time 
breaking out into loud laughter, he will see the 
future, and the shape of all coming things, in that 
Ogg. But, dear me, liebir Herr! it will 

endanger a man’s soul ; and you will not do it, 
and sundy I won’t !” 


futable proofs, that what had seemed mere boorish 
nonsense could be traced back to the decayed 
religious system of our heathen forefathers ; and 
that it had a meaning, even as Greek fables about 
Jupiter descending as^a golden rain, and similar 
myths, have their more or less reasonable signi> 
ficanco, though the real sense is overlaid by such 
eccentric imagery—by a kind of poetry run wild, 
which has escaped from all critical control. 

Now, in the case of that young peasant 1 found 
that, unwittingly, he was the possessor of a very 
remarkable torso^ or chip, of Teutonic mythology, 
which, properly understood, contained a presenti*\ 
ment — in a very crude and mystic form, no doubt, ' 
but still a presentiment, or early conception— of 
that “germ theory,” which is now the favourite 
theory of the majority of scientific men. The egg 
represents germs in general. In the egg our fore- 
fathers saw the symbol of the gradual develop- 
ment and succession of things. By looking 
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through the egg, therefore, metaphorically speak- 
ing, a glimpse was to be obtained of the future 
course of events ! 

But why was Easter Sunday selected for the 
piece of witchcraft of which that peasant spoke P 
Because at Easter-time, in grey antiquity, a 
heathen German festival was held in honour of 
the goddess Ostara, or Eostre, from whose name 
the word Easter " is derived ; and who, as the 
representative of the fertilising sun and of the 
creative powers of Nature in spring, has the egg 
for her emblem. To this very day, we in Germany, 
as well as the country-people in some of the 
northern and eastern counties of England, present 
children about Easter-time with eggs. The little 
ones, in Germany, are- playfully told diat a hare 
comes at night to lay those eggs ; and on Easter 
morning a ^hitc rabbit is therefore often let run 
out of the room, so as to confirpi them in this 
heretical notion about natural l^istory. Fancy 
bread is then also baked into the shape of a.hare. 
The reason of this custom is that the hare too, 
on account of its prolificacy, was sacred to the 
goddess Ostara — that is, to fruitful Nature. 

When I was told by my young peasant that a 
person, in order to see the feature, had to go out 
backwards from church, it meant that he who did 
this turned his face towards the cast, where Ostara j 
was supposed to dwell ; for churches, of old, were 
mostly buik^with their entrances looking westward. 
The sign of disrespect was to show that he who 
made it turned away, for the moment, from the 
Christian religion towards the old pagan creed. 
To look through an egg on the day especially 
devoted to the goddess of spring, wa^ cq^idered 
a means of investing a person with the power of 
seeing the germ of all things, and thus to forecast 
their development, and to anticipate the future. 

But now about the laughter. Why were we to 
laugh, when looking on Easter Sunday through 
an egg? Here I found that the laughter repre- 
sented the smile of Nature in spring : even as 
we still speak of “smiling fields"— in German, 
lachinde Felder, I found that at the pagan Easter 
celebrations, a laughing chorus represented that 
smile ; and what is more, that in the Church, in 
the Middle Ages, for many centuries after the 
overthrow of the ancient Wodan religion, the priest 
on Easter Sunday had first to tell his congregation 
a merry tale, and then to break out into what was 
called an Easter IzM^Xs^-^Ostergeldckier. 

• Putting this and that together, I became aware 
'^that, in a superstition apparently devoid of all 
significance, a theory of natural philosophy was 
incrustated — in an inceptive, rudimentary, childish 
form; but a theory, after all, which some wise 
man, some German Druid, may have held in 4 more 
reasonable shape, as an esoteric science. But is 
it not very strange that the queer piece of Teutonic 


mythology which stuck fast in the young peasant’s 
ihiAd,. a,nd of which he could not get rid in spite 
of his mechanical knowledge of the catechism, 
should turn out to be a near relation of the doctrine 
of Pasteur : about which, a short time ago, there 
was a passage of arms in the Tima between, a 
distinguished and a rising man of science. Professor 
Tyndall and Dr. Bastian ? 

When we once have got hold of such a clue^ 1 
think we shall feel more interested, not only in 
beautiful fairy-tales — which are also a last residue 
of our forefathers’ creed — but even in superstitious 
customs, in which we niay sometimes read very 
surprising thoughts of generations long gone by. 
I, for my part, may say that the more 1 have 
entered into the study of these matters, the more 
1 became convinced that it was of no use fighting 
agaiii^t such beliefs by simply calling them 
“rubbish" and “ nonsense " — for, somehow, the 
people clung to them as if they felt that there was 
an enchanted poetical treasure hidden therein, 
which it only required a magic wand to raise. I 
then saw that these superstitions will never be 
entirely rooted out until a full scientific treatment 
of them has taken place — until they shall univer- 
sally be known to be the last vestiges of a col- 
lapsed, but in its time very grand, elaborate, and 
comprehensive mythic system or pagan religion — 
and until the result of such investigation shall have 
become popularised. 

Unconsciously, that peasant had become a 
teacher of dtTine. I had taken a great interest before 
then in the rich folk-lore of our country, which as 
a child I had,heard from the lips of peasant nurses, 
and which 1 afterwards found collected, with such 
remarkable accuracy, in “Grimm’s Talcs;*’ but 
from the casual conversation, 1 began treading my 
way through the labyrinthian maze of tales, quaint 
sayings, and inexplicable customs. Instinctively 1 
felt that which an author, who has worked success- 
fully to render the labours of the great continental 
authorities on language and mythology accessible 
to the English public, expresses with the felicitous 
language peculiar to him : — “ It might seem 
strange, indeed, that so great a writer as Grimm 
should have spent so much of his precious time 
in collecting his Murcken, if those tales had only 
been intended for the amusement of children. 
When we see a Lyell or Owen pick up pretty ^ells 
and stones, we may be sure that, however much little 
girls may admire these pretty things, this was not 
the object which these wise collectors had in view. 
Like blue and green and rosy sands wfaiSti 
children play with in the Isle of Wight, these 
tales of the people, which Grimm \fas the first 
I to discover and collect, are the detritus of many 
an ancient stratum of thought and language, 
buried deep in the past. They have a scientific 
interest." 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HBSBA STBBTTair. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

A SAFE HAVEN. 

We were two hours after time at St. Peter-port ; 
and then all was hurry and confusion, for goods and 
passengers had to be landed and embarked for 
Jersey. Tardif, who was afraid of losing the cutter 
which would convey him to Sark, had only time to 
give me the address of a person with whom 1 could 
lodge until he came to fetch me to his island, and 
then he hastened away to a distant part of the quay. 
I was not sorry that he shojuld miss finding out that 
I had no luggage of any kind with me. 

I wds busy enough during the next three dsys, 
for 1 had everything to buy. The widow with whom 
I was lodging came to the conclusion that 1 had 
lost all my luggage, and 1 did not try toT^bove the 
false impression. Through her assistance 1 was 
able to procure all I required, without exciting more 
notice and curiosity. My purchases, though they 
were as simple and cheap as 1 could make them, 
drew largely upon my small store of money, and as 
1 saw it dwindling away, whilst I grudged every 
shilling I was obliged to part with, my spirits sank. 

1 had never as yet known the dmad of being 
short of money, and the new 6qperience was, 
perhaps, the more terrible to me. There was no 
chalice of disposing of the cosdy dress in which I 
had journeyed, without arousmg too much attention 
and runmng too great a risk. I stayed indoors 
as much as possiUe, and as the werthcr continued 
cold and gloomy, J did not meet many persons 
when 1 ventured out into the narrow, foreign- 
looking streets of the town. 

But on the third day, when I looked out from 
my window, 1 saw that the sky had cleared, and 
the sun was shining joyously. It was one of those 
lovely days which come as a lull sometimes in the 
midst of the equinoctial gales, as if they are weary 
of the havoc they have made, and are resting with 
folded wings. For the first time 1 saw the little 
island of Sark lying against the eastern sky. The 
whole length of it was visible, from north to south, 
with the waves beating against its headlands, and a 
fringe of silvery foam girdling it. The sky was of 
a pale blue, as though the rains had washed it as 
well as the earth, and a few filmy clouds were stiU 
lingering about. The sea beneath was a deeper 
'blM, with streaks almost like a hoar frost upon it, 
with here and there tints of green, like that of the 
sky at sunset.'* A boat with three white sails, which 
were reflected in the water, was tacking about to 
enter the harbour ; and a second, with amber sails, 
was a little way behind, but following quickly in its 
wake. 


I watched them for a long time. Was either of 
them TardiPs boat ? 

That question was answered in about two hours’ 
time by Tardif s appearance at the house. He lifted 
my little box on to bis broad shoulders, and marched 
away with it, trying vainly to reduce his long strides 
into steps that would suit me, as I walked beside 
him. 1 felt oveijoyed that he was come. So long 
as I was in Guernsey, when every morning 1 could 
see the arrival of the packet that had brought me^ 
I could not shake off the fear that it was bringing 
some one in pursuit ; but in Sark that would be 
all different Besides I felt instinctively that this 
man would protect me, and take my part to the 
very utmost, shpuld any circumstances arise that 
compeUed me to appeal to him and trust him with 
my secret I knew nothing of him, but his face 
was stamped with God’s seal of trustworthiness, if 
ever a hunlan face was. 

A second man was in the boat when wc reached 
it, and it looked well laden. Tardif made a com> 
fortable seat for me amidst the packages, and then 
the sails were unfurled, and we were off quickly out 
of the harbour and on the open sea. 

A low westerly wind was blowing, an^ fell upon 
the sails with a strong and equal pressure. We 
rode before it rapidly, skimming over the low crested 
waves almost without a motion. Never before had 
I felt so perfectly secure upon the water. Now 1 
could brutthe freely, with the sense of assured safety- 
growing stronger every moment as the coast of 
Guernsey receded on the horizon, and the rocky 
little island grew nearer. As we approached it no 
landing-place was to be seen, no beach or strand. 

An iron-bound coast of sharp and rugged crags 
confronted us, which it seemed impossible to scale. 
At last we cast anchor at the foot of a great cliff, 
rising sheer out of the sea, where a ladder hung 
down the face of the xock for a few feet. A wilder 
or lonelier place I had never seen. Nobody could 
pursue and surprise me here. 

The boatman who was with us climbed up the 
. ladder, and kneeling down, stretched out his hand 
to help me, whilst Tardif stood waiting to hold me 
steadily on the damp and slippery rungs. For a 
moment I hesitated, and looked round at the crags, 
and the tossing, restless sea. 

“ I could carry you through the water, m.^’zelle,* 
said Tardif, pointing to a hand’s breadth of shingle 
lying between the rocks, “ but you will get wet. It 
; will be better for you to mount up here.” 

I 1 fastened both of my hands tightly round one of 
the upper rungs, before lifting my feet from the 
I unsteady prow of the boat. But the ladder once 
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climbed, the rest of the ascent was easy. I walked 
on up a zig-zag path, cut in the face of the clifi^ 
until I gained the summit, and sat down to wait for- 
Tardif and his comrade. I could not have ded to 
a securer hiding-place. So long as my money held 
out, I might live as peacefully and safely as any 
fugitive had ever lived. 

For a little wliile I sat looking out at the wild 
and beautiful scene before me, which no words can 
tell and no fancy picture to those who have never 


opal sea, which lay like a lake between us, sparkling 
and changing every minute under the light of the 
afternoon sun. 

But there was scarcely time for the exquisite 
beauty of this scene to sink deeply into my heart 
just then. Before long I heard the tramp of Tar^ 
and his comrade following me ; their heavy tread 
sent down the loose stones on the path plungiqg 
into^the sea. They were both laden with part of 
the boat* s cargo. They stopped to rest for a minute 



“l WAS SITTING TMSn ONE EVENlNa** 


seen it. The white foam of the waves was' so near, 
that! could see the rainbow colours playing through 
the bubbles as the sun shone on them. Below the 
clear water lay a girdle of sunken rocks, pointed as 
needles, and with edges as sharp as swords, around 
which the waves fretted ceaselessly, drawing silvery 
shacs about their notched and dented ridges. The 
\f[s ran up precipitously from the sea, carved 
grotesquely over their whole surface into strange 
and fantastic shapes ; whilst the golden and grey 
lichens embroidered them richly, and bright sea- 
flowers, and stray tufts of grass, lent them the most 
vivid and gorgeous hues. Beyond the channel, 
against the clear western sky, lay the island of 
Guernsey, rising like a purple mountain out of the 


or two at the spot where I had sat down, and the 
.other boatman began talking earnestly to Tardif 
in his patois, of which I did not understand a word. 
Tardif ’s face was very grave and sad, indescribably 
so ; and before he turned to me and spoke, I knew 
it was some sorrowful catastrophe he had to tell. 

“You see how smooth it is, mam’zelle,” he 
said— “how clear and beautiful — down below 
us, where the waves arc at play like little whif& 
children? 1 love them, but they are cruel and 
treacherous. Whilst 1 was away there was an 
accident down yonder, just beyond these rocks. 
Our doctor, and two gentlemen, and a sailor went 
out from our little bay below, and shortly after ther^ 
came on a thick darkness, with heavy rain, and 
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they were all lost, every one of them! Poor Renouf, 
he was a good friend of minCi And our doctor 
tool If 1 had been here, maybe I might .have 
persuaded them not to brave it.” 

It was a sad story to hear, yet just then I did not 
paygreat attention to it. I was tbo much engrossed 
in my own difficulties and trouble. So far as my 
experience goes, I believe the heart is more open 
to other people’s sorrows when it is free from 
burdens of its own. I was glad when Tardif took 
up his load again and turned his back upon the sea. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

WILL IT DO? 

Tardif walked on before me towards a low thatched 
cottage, standing at the back of a small farm-yard. 
There was no other dwelling in sight, and even ifche 
sea was not visible from it. It' was sheltered by 
the steep slope of a hill rising behind, and looked 
upon another slope covered with gorsc-bushes ; a 
very deep and narrow ravine ran down torn it to 
the hand-breadth of shingle which 1 had seen from 
the boat. A more solitary place 1 could not have 
imagined ; no sign of human life, or its neighbour- 
hood, betrayed itself ; overhead was a vast dome of 
sky, with a few white-winged sea-gulls flitting across 
it, and uttering their low wailing cry. The roof of 
sky and the two round outlines of the little hills, 
and the deep dark ravine, the end of which was 
unseen, formed the whole of the view before me. 

I felt chilled a little as 1 followed Tardif down 
into the dell. He glanced back, with gr^ search- 
ing eyes, scanning my face carefully. I tried to 
smile, with a very faint, wan smile, 1 suppose, for 
the lightness had fled from my Spirits, and my 
heart was heavy enough, God knows. 

“ Will h not do, mam’zellc?” he asked anxiously 
and with his slow, solemn utterance ; “ it is not a 
place that will do for a young lady like you, is it? I 
should have counselled you to go on to Jersey, where 
there is more life and gaiety ; it is my home, but 
for you it will be nothing but a dull prison.” 

* No, no," I answered, as the recollection of the 
prison 1 had fled from flashed across me ; **it is a 
very pretty place and very safe ; by-and-by I shall 
like it as much as you do, I'ardif.” 

Tlie house was a low, picturesque building, with 
thick walls of stone and a thatched roof, which had 
two little dormer windows in it; but at the most 
sheltered end, farthest from the ravine that led down 
to the sea, there had been built a small square room 
of brick-work. As we entered the fold-yard, Tardif 
pointed this room out to me as mine. 

“I built it "he said softly, "for my poor little 
wife ; I brought the bricks over from Guernsey in 
my own boat, aivi laid nearly every one of them 
with my own hands ; she died in it, mam’zelle. 
Please God, I'ou uil. be both happy and safe there!” 

Wc steppe.^ directly from the stone causeway of 


the yard into the farm-house kitchen — the only 
sitting-room in the house except my own. It was 
exquisitely clean, with that spotless and scrupulous 
cleanliness which appears impossible in houses 
where there arc carpets and curtains, and papered 
walls. An old woman, very little and bent, and 
dressed in an odd and ugly costume, met us at the 
door, dropping a curtsey to me, and looking at me 
with dim, watery eyes. I was about to speak to her 
when Tardif bent down his head, and put his mouth 
to her ear, shouting to her with a loud voice, but in 
their peculiar jargon, of which 1 sould not make out 
a single word. 

“ My poor mother is deaf," he said to me, “ very 
deaf ; neither can she speak English. Most of the 
young people in Sark can talk in English a little, 
but she is old and too deaf to learn. She has only 
once been off the island.” 

I looked at her, wondering for a moment what she 
could have to think of ; but with an intelligible 
gesture, of welcome, she beckoned me into my own 
room. The aspect of it was somewhat dreary ; the 
walls were of bare plaster but dazzlingly white, with 
one little black silhouette of a woman’s head hanging 
in a common black frame over the low, open hearth, 
on which a fire of sea-weed was smouldering, with 
a quantity of grey ashes round the small centre of 
smoking embers. There was a little round table, 
uncovered but as white as snow, and two chairs, 
one of them an arm-chair, and furnished with 
cushions. A four-post bedstead, wJtJi curtains of 
blue and white check, occupied the larger portion 
of the floor. 

It was not a luxurious apartment, and for an 
instant F^could* hardly realise the fact that it was 
to be my home for an indefinite period. Some 
efforts had evidently been made to give it a look 
of welcome, homely as it was. A pretty china tea- 
cup and saucer, with a plate or two to match, were 
set out on the deal table, and the cushioned arm- 
I chair had been drawn forward to the hearth. I sat 
[ down ill it, and buried my face in my hands think- 
I ing, till Tardif knocked at the door, and carried in 
my trunk. 

“ Will it do, mam’zcllc ?” he asked, “ will it do ?” 

" It will do Very nicely, Tardif,” I answered; “ but 
however am I to talk to your mother if she does 
not know English ?” 

" Mam’zelle," he said, as he uncorded my trunk, 
“you must order me as you would a servant. 
Through the winter I shall always be at hand ; and 
you will soon be used to us and our ways, and we 
shall be used to you and your ways. I will do my 
best for you, mam’zelle ; trust me, I will study to 
do my best, and make you very happy here. I will 
be ready to take you away whenever you desire to 
go. Look upon me as your hired servant.” 

He waited upon me all the evening, but with a 
quick attention to my wants, which 1 had never 
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met with in any hired servant. It was not un- 
familiar to me, for in my own country 1 had often 
been served only by men ; and especially during my- 
girlhood, when I had lived far away in the country, 
upon my father’s sheep-walk. I knew it was Tardif 
who fried the fish which came in with my tea ; and 
when the night closed in, it was he who trimmed 
the oil-lamp and brought it in, and drew the check 
curtains across the low casement, as if there were 
prying eyes to see me on the opposite bank. 

Then a deep stillness crept over the solitary place 
— a stillness strangely deeper than that even of ihe 
(laytime. Tlic wail of the sea-gulls died away, and 
the few busy cries of tlie faimyard ceased ; the only 
sound that broke the silence was a muffled, hollow 
boom which came up the ravine from the sea. 

Before nine o’clock Tardif and his mother had 
gone iip-staijs to their rooms in the thatch ; and I 
lay wearied but slecjilcss in my bed, listening to 
these dull, faint, ceaseless murmurs, .is a child 
listens to the sound of \he sea in a shell. ^ \Ya5 it 
possible that it was I, myself, the Olivia who had 
been so loved and cherished in her girlhood, and 
so hated and tortured in later years, who ^as come 
to live under a fisherman's roof, in an island, the 
name of which J barely knew four day.': ago ? 

1 fell asleep at last, yet I awoke early ; but not 
so early that the other inmAtc.s of the cottage were 
not up, and about their day’s work. It was my 
wish to wait i^on myself, and so diminish the cost 
of living with these secluded people ; but I found 
it was not (o be so ; Tardif waited upon me assi- 
duou.sly, as well as his deaf mother. The old woman 
would not suffer me to do any work in my own room, 
but ])ut me cjuietly upon one side when 1 l^an to 
make my bed. Fortunately I had plenty of sewing 
to employ myself in ; for I lyid taken care not to 
waste money by buying ready-made clothes. 

The equinoctial gales came on again fiercely the 
day after I had reached Sark ; and I stitched away 
from morning till night, trying to fix my thoughts 
upon my mechanical w'ork. 

When the first week was over, Tardif ’s mother 
came to me at a time when her son was away out 
of doors, with a purse in lier fingers, and by very 
plain signs made me understand that .it Was time 
I paid the first instalment of my debt to her for 
board and lodging. I w.as anxious about my money. 

No agreement had been made bctw-cen us as to 
what I WMS to pay. I laid a sovereign down upon 
Ae table, and the old woman looked at it carefully, 
and with a pleased expression ; but she put it in 
her purse, and walked away with it, giving me no 
change. N ot that I altogether expected any change *, 
they provided me with everything I needed, and 
waited upon me with very careful service ; yet 
now 1 could calculate exactly how long I should 
be safe in this refuge, and the calculation gave me 
great uneasiness. In a few months I should find 


myself still in need of refuge, but without the 
means of paying for it What would become of 
me then ? 

Very slowly the winter wore on. How shall T 
describe the peaceful monotony, the dull, lonely 
safety of those dark days and long nights ? I had 
been violently tossed from a life of extreme trouble 
and peril into a profound, unbroken, sleepy security. 

At first the sudden change stupefied me ; but after 
a while there came over me an upcasy restlessness, 
a longing to get away from the silence and solitude, 
•even if it were into insecurity and danger. 1 began 
to w'onder how the world beyond the little island 
was going on. No news reached us from without. 

.SomcLimes for weeks together it was impossible 
for an open boat to cross over to Guernsey ; even 
wheif a cutter accomplished its voyage out and in, 
no letters could arrive for me. The season was so far 
advanced when I went to Sark, that those visitors 
w'ho had been spending a portion of the summer 
there had ^ready taken their departure, leaving 
the islanders to themselves. They were sufficient 
for themselves ; they and their own affairs formed 
the world. Tardif would bring home almost daily 
little scraps of news about the other families 
scattered about Sark ; but of the gi'eatcr affairs of 
life in other countries he could tell me nothing. 

Yet why should I call these gieatcr affairs > Each 
I to himself is the centre of the world. It was a 
more important thing to me that I was safe, than 
that the frec(^m of England itself should be secure. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

• ’ -joa MUCH ALONE. 

Yet looking back upon that time, now it is past, and 
has ** rounded itself into that perfect star I saw not 
when I dwelt therein,” it would be untrue to repre- 
sent myself as in any way unhappy. At times I 
wished earnestly that I had been born among these 
people, and could live for ever among them. 

By degrees I discovered that Tardif led a some- 
what solitary life himself, even in this solitary island, 
with its scanty population. . There was an ugly 
church standing in as central and prominent a 
-situation as possible, but Tardif and his mother did 
not frequent it. They belonged to a little knot of 
dissenters, who met for worship in a small room, 
when Tard’f generally took the lead. For this 
reason a sort of coldness existed between him and 
the larger portion of his fellow-islanders. 

But there was a second and more important cause 
of estrangement. He had married an Englishwoman 
many years ago, much to the astonishment and 
disappointment of his neighbours ; an(f since her 
death he had held himself aloof from all the good 
women who would have been glad enough to under- 
take the task of consoling him for her loss. Tardif, 
therefore, was l(fft very much to himself in his 
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isolated cottage ; and his mother's deafness caused 
her also to be no very great favourite with any of 
the gossips of the island. It was so difficult to 
make her understand anything that could not be 
expressed by signs, that no one except her son 
attempted to tell her the small topics of the day. 

All this told upon me, and my standing among 
them. At first 1 met a few curious glances as 1 
roamed about the island ; but my dress was as poor 
and plain as any of theirs, and I suppose there was 
nothing in my appearance, setting aside my dress, 
which could attract them. 

I learned afterwards that Tardif had said my 
name was OUivier, and they jumped to the con- 
clusion that I belonged to a family of that name 
in Guernsey; this shielded me from the curiosity 
which might otherwise have been troublesome nnd 
dangerous. I was nobody but a poor young woman 
from Guernsey, who was lodging in the spare iroom 
of Tardif 's cottage. 

I set myself to grow used to their made of life, 
and if possible to become so useful to them that 
when my money was all spent they might be willing 
to keep me with them ; for I shrank from the 
thought of the time when I must be thrust out of 
this nest, lonely .iind silent as it was. As the long 
dismal nights of winter set in, with the wind 
sweeping across the island for several days together 
with a dreary, monotonous moan which never 
ceased, I generally sat by their fire; for 1 had 
nobody but Tardif to talk to, and now and then 
there arose j^n urgent need within me 'io listen to 
some friendly voice, and to hear my own in reply. 

There were then only two books in the house, 
the Bible and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” both of 
them in French ; and I had not learnt French 
beyond the few phrases necessary for travelling. 
But Tardif began to teach me that, and also to 
mend fishing nets, which 1 persevered in, though 
the twine cut my fingers. Could 1 by any means 
make myself useful to them ? 

As the spring came on half my dulness vanished. 
Sark was more beautiful in its cliff scenery than 
anything 1 had ever seen, or could have imagined. 
Why caimot 1 describe it to you ? I have but to 
close my eyes, and my memory paints it for me in 
my brain, with its innumerable islets engirdling it, as 
if to ward off its busy, indefatigable enemy, the sea. 

The long sunken reefs, lying below the water' 
at high tide, but at the ebb stretching like forti- 
fications about it, as if to make of it a sure strong- 
hold in the sea. The strange architecture ' and 
crnTfing of the rocks, with faces and crowned heads 
but half obliterated upon them ; the lofty arches, 
with columi>3 of fret-work bearing them ; the pin- 
nacles, and shaq> spires ; the fallen masses heaped 
against the base of the cliffs, covered with sea- 
^veed, and worn out of all form, yet looking like 
the fragments of some great temple, with its 


treasures of sculpture; and about them all the 
clear lucid water swelling and tossing, throwing 
oyer them sparkling sheets of foam. And the 
brilliant tone of the golden and saffron lichens, 
and the delicate tint of the grey and silvery ones, 
stealing about the bosses, and angles, and curves 
of the rocks, as if the rain, and the wind, and the 
frost had spent their whole power there to produce 
artistic effects. I say my memory paints it again 
for me ; but it is only a memory, a shadow that 
my mind sees ; and how can I describe to you 
^a shadow ? When words are but phantoms them- 
selves, how can I use them to set forth a phantom ? 

Whenever ihc grandeur of the cliffs had wearied 
ti\e, as one grows weary sometimes of too long 
and^ too close a study of what is great, there was 
a little, enclosed, quiet graveyard that lay in the 
very lap of the island, where I could go for rest. 
It was a small patch of ground, a God’s acre, shut 
in on all sides by high hedge-rows, whicl*. hid 
every view from sight, except that of the heavens 
brooding over it. Nothing was to be seen but the 
long mossy mounds above the dead, and the great, 
warm, suiiay dome rising above them. Even the 
church was not there, for it was built in another 
spot, and had a few graves of its own scattered 
about it. 

1 was sitting there one evening in the early 
spring, after the sun had dipped below the line 
of the high hedge-row, though it was still shining 
in level rays through it. No sound htfCl disturbed 
the deep silence for a long time, except the twit- 
tering of birds among the branches ; for up here 
even the sea could not be heard when it was calm. 

I suppose my face was sad, as most human faces 
are apt K be when the spirit is busy in its citadel, 
and has left the outworks of the eyes and mouth 
to themselves. So I was sitting quiet, with my 
hands clasped about my knees, and my face bent 
down, when a grave low voice at niy side startled 
me back to consciousness. Tardif was standing 
beside me, and looking down upon me with a world 
of watchful anxiety in his deep eyes. 

“ You are sad, mam’zellc,” he said ; too sad for 
one so young as you are.” 

“ Oh ! everybody is sad, Tardif,” I answered ; 

“ there is a ^cat deal of trouble for every one in 
this world. You are often very sad indeed.” 

** Ah ! but I have a cause,” he said. ** Mam’zelle 
docs qot know that she is sitting on the grave of 
my litfle wife.” 

He knelt down beside it as he spoke, and laid ' 
his hand gently on the green turf. I would have 
risen, but he would not let me. 

“No,” he said, “sit still, mam’zelle. Yes, you 
would have loved her, poor little soul ! She was 
an Englishwoman, like you, only not a lady; a 
pretty little English girl, so little I could carry her 
like a baby. None of my people took to her, and 
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she was very lonely, like you again ; and she pined 
and faded away, just quietly, never saying one word 
against them. No, no, mam'zelle, 1 like to see you 
here. This is a favourite place with you, and it 
gives me pleasure. 1 ask myself a hundred times a 
day — Is there anything 1 can do to make my young 
lady happy ? Tell me what 1 can do, more than I 
have done.” 

“ There is nothing, Tardif,” I answered, “ nothing 
whatever. If you see me sad sometimes, take no 
notice of it, for you can do no more for me than you 
are doing. As it is you are almost the only friend, 
perhaps the only true friend, I have in the world,” 

“ May God be true to me only as I am true to 
you,” he said solemnly, while his dark skin flushed 
and his eyes kindled. 1 looked at him closely. A 
more honest face one could never see, and his keen 
blue eyes met my gaze steadfastly. Heavy-hearted 
as I was ju&t then, I could not help but' smile, and 
all his .face brightened, as the sea at its dullest 
brightens suddenly linger a stray gleam of sunshine. 

Without another word we rose to our feet, and 
stood side by side for a minute, looking down on 
the hi lie grave beneath us. 1 would haye gladly 
changed places then wiih the lonely English girl, 
who had pined away in this remote island. 

After that short, silent pause, we went slowly 
homewards along the quiet, almost solitary lanes. 
Twice we met a lislicrman, with his creel and nets 
across his shoulders, who bade us good night ; but 
no one else crossed our path. 

It was a profound monotony, a seclusion I should 
not have h.'td courage to face wittingly. But I had 
been led into it, and I dared not quit it. How long 
was it to last ? 

• ✓ 

A day came after the winter storms, early in 
March, with all the strength and sweetness of spring ; 
though there was sharpness enough in the air to 
make my veins tingle. The sun was shining with 
so much heat, that I might be out of doors all 
day under the shelter of the rocks, in the warm, 
southern nooks where the daisies were growing. 
The birds sang more blithely than they had ever 
done before; a lark overhead, flinging down his 
triumphant notes : a thrush whistling clearly in a 
hawthorn bush hanging over the cliff ; and the cry 
of the gulls flitting about the rocks ; 1 could hear 
them all at the same moment, with the deep, quiet 
tone of the sea sounding below their gay music. 

Tardif was going to fish, and I had helpea him 
'^o pack his basket. From my niche in the rocks I 
could see him getting out of the harbour, and he 
had caught a glimpse of me, and stood up in his 
boat, bare-headed, bidding me good-bye. I began 
to sing before he was quite out of hearing, for he 
paused upon his oars listening, and had given 
me a joyous shout, and waved his hat round his 
head, when he was sure it was I who was singing. 


Nothing could be plainer than that he had gone 
away more glad at heart than he had been all the 
winter, simply because he believed that 1 was grow- 
ing lighter-hearted. 1 could not help laughing, yet 
being touched and softened at the thought of his 
pleasure. What a good fellow he was ! I had 
proved him by this time, and knew him to be one*of 
the truest, most unselfish men on God’s earth. 

How good a thing it was that I had met with 
him that wild night last October, when 1 had fled 
like one fleeing from a bitter slavery 1 For a 
few minutes my thoughts hovered about that old, 
miserable, evil time ; but 1 did not care to ponder 
over past troubles. It was easy to forget them to- 
day, and I would forget them. I plucked the daisies, 
and listened almost drowsily to the birds and the 
sea, ^nd felt all through me the delicious light and 
heat of the sun. Now and then I lifted up my eyes, 
to wafth Tardif tacking about on the water. 

There were several boats, but I kept his in sight, 
by the he|p of a queer-shaped patch upon one 
sail. 1 wished lazily for a book, but 1 should not 
have read it if I had had one. I was taking into 
my heart the loveliness of the spring day. 

By twelve o’clock I knew my dinner would be 
ready, and I had been out in the fresh air long 
enough to be quite ready for it. Old Mrs. Tardif 
would be looking out for me impatiently, that she 
might get the meal over, and the things cleared 
away, and order restored in her dwelling. So I 
quilted my warm nook witli a feeling of regret, 
though 1 kn^jfr 1 could return to it in an hour. 

But one can never return to anything that is 
once left. When we look for it again, even though 
the place may remain, something has vanished 
from it which can never come back. I never 
returned to my spring day upon the cliffs of Sark. 

A little crumbling path led round the rock and 
along the edge of the ravine. I chose it because 
from it 1 could see all the fantastic shore, bending 
in a semicircle towards the isle of Breckhou, with 
tiny, untrodden bays, covered at this hour with only 
glittering ripples, and with all the soft and tender 
shadows of the head-lands falling across them. 

I had but to look straight below me, and 1 could 
see long tresses of sea- weed floating under the 
surface of the sea. Both my head and my footing 
were steady, for I had grown accustomed to giddy 
heights and venturesome climbing. 

I walked on "slowly, casting many a reluctant 
glance behind me at the calm waters, with the boats 
gliding among the islets. 

I was just giving my last look to them when 
loose stones on the crumbling path gave way under 
my tread, and before 1 could recover ipy foot-hold 
I found myself slipping down the almost perpen- 
dicular face of the cliff, and vainly clutching at every 
bramble and tuft of grass growing in its clefts, 

BHD or CHATTBA TUB SIXTH. 
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AT THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 

BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 


FACETS.— FACET THE THIRD. 
IN SEARCH OF FORTUNE. 


we dug, too, long and very 
patiently. Seventh and eighth 
day arrived— no “finds;" on 
the tenth day towards sundown, 
there came a shout, “ Hurrah!” 
1 proceeded to our sorting table, 
and there, suiroundcd by a 
number of admiring digger^, 
la\ the little stranger. The 
cradle was now stopped, having been rocked 
so long in anticipation, for you must under- 
stand that while in England we generally put 
the baby into the cradle to be rocked, in thS Dia- 
mond Fields the cradle is rocked to find the baby. 

The English cradle needs not description from 
my pen ; the cradle of the digger is however dif- 
ferent ; it consists of a rude contrivance for washing 
the gravel, and cleaning the pebbles from sand, 
clay, etc., so that a duimond may be easily dis- 
tinguished— when you have the good fortune to 
come across it. 

A long burst of conversation followed the find. 
Its size and value wer^ discussed, and its merits as 
to colour, w.ater, weight, and probable value gone 
into by nil present, till it was resolved that for the 
present wc would rest from our labours and proceed 
to inaugurate the coming among us. of the welcome 
stranger. 

We all then adjourned to our tent to pledge a 
toast in “Cape smoke” (bad bri^njly), “that it 
might prove the fir.sl-born to a large family.” 

What the diamond said to our inquiries I have 
already noted, and then in the following simple Lan- 
guage we were entertained with its history. 

“Far- -far up this river Vaal, among the rocks, 
in ages past, 1 remember w'hcn I first saw the light 
of the sun. Then this river was much grander than 
it is now. You saw those coloured hills, tinted 
golden in the morning sun : amidst their purple 
shadows I for a long time found my dwelling — 
washed every season for some distance down the 
stream, until this time, and unto this spot. For 
nine months every year the ground now becomes 
parched, no rain falls, and this river dwindles into 
a mere brook; children ford it easily; then the 
summer comes, with its fearful storms, its vivid 
lightnings and terrible thunders, tearing the rocks 
asunder, and converting the quiet murmuring 
trooks into roaring torrents. Then heavy boulder 
stones .are hiulcd madly along the streams, the 
gravel and I in common are driven from place to 
place, then impetuously hunted into some corner of 
shelter until the next sca.son. See the quiet stream 
now : look at its upper banks, extending at least a 


mile across : that was once the river-bed." So 
saying it became silent. 

Yes, it was quite trae; the river, when those 
diamonds and pebbles were brought down, must 
have been a grand stream, extending a consider- 
able width across. The nature of the rocks over 
which it passes is volcanic, of an extinct age ; or in 
other words, the surface of the earth has been rent 
apart, and molten rock poured up from below, 
flowing over and covering the surface for miles, 
nirough this stone in places ha.s the river worn it- 
self a channel, although the rock itself is almost 
as hard as gi-anitc. The district has always been 
referred to as unproductive, even uninteresting, 
both to traveller and geologist ; and was con- 
sidered unworthy of investigation. 

The- tract of wild, dusty, and stcnlc country- 
now occupied by the Diamond Fields had actually 
been offered, and ostensibly sold, for a mere trifle, 
and the nominal holders— the adjacent Dutch 
Boers — were so careless about its possession that 
the first diamonds were discovered and they could 
show no title-deeds of ownership, nor were the 
bounds known of the property alleged to ha\e been 
purchased. So, until^ within the last few months 
many portions of the fields, like “Ti.)m Tiddler’s" 
ground, furnished diamonds for the mere picking-up. 

Now the whole of the “ diamond iferous” soil 
belongs to the British, who have decided the boun- 
daries by making themselves neighbours, and 
claiml 'g the fields. 


FACET THE FOURTH.— I GO TO PNIEL. 

But to my story. I took my diamond to Pnicl. 
Pniel is the central of the camps. It was the 
largest, but, owing *to the migr.alory ideas of diggers, 
soon became in common with others deserted. 
Nevertheless, at the time 1 refer to it had some very 
large and important stores, and boasted of an hotel 
and police station. After about five hours’ ride 
over a stony road W'e terminated our jo It 

was late in the day, and necessary therefore to seek 
shelter at the hotel; to the hotel we proceeded 
accordingly. 

After a refreshing bath in the river, the dinner-^ 
bell rang ; it was just beginning to get dusk, '^ye 
made our way to the “ dining hall.” I have no 
doubt that will call to your m^pd a magni- 
ficent chamber, lined with tapestry maybepa table 
laid with .taste, tropical fruits, and delicacies of 
every description, and suggestive of Oriental luxury 
at every turn. Nothing of the kind ; the hotel in 
question was part of a store where you could pur- 
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chase tin-tacks or silver watchcsi and any article 
of intermediate value. While our worthy host was 
heading the table, it was not uncommon for his 
attention to be divided between his guests and a 
casual digger in the “shop” requiring paraffin oil 
for his lamp, or some other commodity equally 
essential to digger-life, all of which could be got at 
the hotel. The “hall” was a room about the size 
of a cow-shed, and much of the same build, only 
erected principally of canvas. Plaster it had none ; 
where bricks were, there they showed their honest 
faces, and the timbers like the inhabitants boasted 
of their genuine rough appearance. The dinner, 
was served to fbur-and-twenty diggers, i-gular 
diggers — red shirts, etc. etc. — from top to toe— and 
consisted of soup, meat, bread, and sometimes 
pudding or pastry. Vegetables even here were at 
a premium, but generally some were provided for 
dinner. After dinner thci e was nothing to do but 
go to bed, and being tired 1 soon found repose in 
sleep. 

Next morning, rising by day-break, I sketched in 
my mind a representation of this important “camp'' 
nr “ town.’' Imagine ii biiilcler’s yard on the banks 
of the Thames, with woik-bhops on each side of a 
central i oad down to the water. You have then a very 
'fair idea of the town and its stores; outside these 
buildings are all descriptions of articles — picks, 
hbovcK, ploughs, cradles, and timbers- in short, all 
that is necessary to build a house, or dig for dia- 
monds. You may then picture large embankment 
works ffoi’ig on at the river-side, giving employ- 
ment to .some two or three thousand men; this 
would repicscnt tlio diggings. 

Pnicl was perhaps the most advanced in civili- 
sation of all the camps. It boas^ted of several 
doctors, lawyers, and many learned meii in other 
scien(:c.s. Shall I tell you how they intciTOgated 
my diamond ? 

Well, it was as follows ; the question put was, 
“Arc you gcnnini ’ t ’ 

They did it thus ; and, reader, if you will ask the 
same question, a genuine diamond always gives a 
similar aiisi»'er. 


FACET llIE FIFTH.— HOW MY DIAMOND SPOKE. 

* 

They procured a small pair of scales^ and weights- 
being scarce, provided a number of shot of fine 
quality. Two pieces of thin wire were employed, 
of equal weight, one placed in the left-hand pan of 
the scales, the other w'ound around the stone under 
interrogation, with an end projecting about tliree 
mches as shown in \hc accompanying sketch 
/Fig. i). 

The stone was next attached to the opposite or 
right-hand pan by the wire, and shot placed in the 
other pan to counter-balance it. 

To facilitate the opbration, it is usual to have the | 
whole apparatus suspended on a stand, and a hole j 


drilled through the centre of each of the scalc-pans 
to better secure the wires (Fig. 2). 

A tumbler three-quarters filled with water (rain- 
water by preference) is placed in such a position 
that the stone can be allowed to fall in with the wire. 

Of course the counter-bajance makes it hang 
suspended about half-way down the tumbler, and 
the question is now put, “ What are you ?** The 
science of the answer is simple. Is it heavier 
or lighter than water, and how much? Every 
substance has a relative weight to w'ater, and the 
relation, called also “ specific gravity,” is an almost 
unerring test of the nature of the substance in com- 
parison. So certain is the evidence that the 
practical mode of the jeweller is, after trying every 
simple means of testing a diamond, or other 
precious stone, to take its “ specific gi-avity he 
would risk his name and fortune on the results. « 

The relation of diamond is 3^, of ruby of 
quaifz, agate, chalcedony, jasper, etc., times 

heavier than water. So the question resolves itself 
through the medium of figures : “ How many shot 
will cause the stone to overcome the counter- 
balance in the water, or displace its equivalent of 
water ? ” . 

Here is the solution. Wc have in the left pan 
21 shot ; it takes 6 to balance the scales in the 
water: — 

21 shot is the weight of the stone in air, 

6 „ „ „ of the water displaced ; 

21 divided by 6 informs us that the former is 
3i times greater or heavier than the latter. The 
answer is, am a diamond}' If 5 shot only had 
been required, 21 divided by 5 equals 4f\-, or ruby. 

1 gathered my few necessaries together, and the 
following mOrn^g proceeded again by passenger 
cart to another important camp, “ Du Toil’s P.in." 
This is an exceedingly interesting locality, and is 
now much larger and more important than at the 
time of which 1 am writing Here the diamonds 
arc unearthed apparently from their natural rock, 
and it is believed that this is the actual parent of 
their formation. The size and quality of the gems 
from this locality are superior to any others yet 
discovered, and— which is^ of very great practical 
importance— they are more equally and plentifully 
distributed by nature in the soil or rock. 

There is every reason to suppose that this rock 
is the residue of some extinct volcano— in fact its 
ash ; only the volcanic substance w as forced up as 
a hard, compact stone, which through ages of ex- 
posure has become this “rotten substance.” It is 
quite certain no river has brought tlie large dia- 
monds here— there is no evidence of flood ; the 
wind could not blow them to the locality ; they 
must cither have been shed like tears from heaven, 
or have been formed in the present positions. 

At Du Toil's Pan is the “house once plastered 
with diamonds.* 
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The proprietor of the house, Mr. Webb, kindly lock,” no ** Chatwood’s safe ” is necessary to gtkard 
conducts you round the building, which has been the acquired wealth from dishonest hands. Such 


well scraped for other diamonds, but without sue- is life on the Diggings. 

cess. Curious that Nature should thus disclose her * 

secrets ! By accident a diamond was found in the FACET THE SIXTH. — HOME, 

plaster of this mud house ; the neighbourhood, most ONCE more to the road ; but this time the order 
uppromising otherwise, was searched, and with the goes forth. Home. After twelve months’ absence, 
before-described results; every day determines ! what pleasant thoughts come tumbling over the heels 


new features and larger 

finds ” in this curious 
formation. If the rock 
proves equally rich in 
gems at all places where 
it exists, as at present 
there is every probabi- 
lity to infer, there must 
be an unknown limit 
to the future yields. 
Thousands of miles of 
the country are co- 
A'cred with the rock 
formation, and already 
enterprising diggers 
have dug thirty and 
forty feet deep, to find, * 
as they describe it, 
‘‘the deeper they go, 
the better and larger 
the diamonds.” The 
estimated yield from 
this locality— Du Toit’s 
Pan, De ^ePs Farm, 
etc. — is nearly thirty 
thousand pounds per 
week. 

The interior of the 
once “jewelled house” 
is now employed as a 
“diamond office;” let 
us step in. 

“ I want to sell this,” 
says one of the inmates, 
who like ourselves, with 
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of each other at this 
■■ " ’ — - magic word! Old friends 

and faces, home scenes, 
home comibrts, but 
more than all, the re- 
membrance of the home 
fireside and its associa- 
tions. Within a few 

1 - months, and the Dia- 
mond Fields will be a 
thing of the past, and 
amidst a listening cir- 
cle of friends 1 shall 
*be relating dangers 
and adventures that 
now are incidents nc- 
ccssary to daily cxist- 

1 heard an old colo- 
pfiS nisf once say that those 

I llJ who visited SouthAfrica 

lliblHIt came disgusted with the 
country, invariably 
went away delighted. I 
can vouch for the truth 
of the remark in my 
own small journal of 
' //V^ experience. How' rc- 
I sunny 

shores, and bade farc- 
Dodecahedron, well to its hospitable 
k /\ people,! well remember. 

W rSS No, I would not say 

good-bye: some day — 
but I must not antici- 


hat in hand, is evidently cafe diamonds in the rough, drawn from specimens pate. 

only a casuaL The sub- found at the FiEi.ps. As to my companion, 

ject referred to is a dia- 1 brought it home, I 


mond about the size of a small nut ; in less time 
than I write this' the tiny scales are dewn, and the 
stone weighed. 

“ Twelve carats, under,” replies the gentleman in 
office ; “two hundred and fif^ pounds?” 

“No, can*t sell it.” 

,,„Next, a packet of small stones, in all amounting 
to twenty carats ; one hundred pounds is taken — a 
roll of Dutch notes, enough to fill a hat, is handed 
to the seller, and the packet sealed, one hundred 
pounds being written outside. The nigger in atten- 
dance places it in a sack where there arc perhaps 
hundreds of others, and yet at night no “ Chubb’s 


showed it to the savants here, understood 

its language; read all that I have related 
to you in its countenance. 

We parted, alas ! I could not afford to keep it. 
1 eventually entrusted it to Mr. Streeter ; he forth- 
with had it cut, and it immediately found 
society, ' * 

Reader, if you should go to a ball in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgravia, look out for a fair young lady, 
and on her snow-white breast you may see a glisten- 
ing gem snugly peering out of a bed of sister 
jewels ; that’s my companion — ^pay it and its pos- 
sessor every respect. 
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THE STOKER OF THE MEG.(ERA. 

UV GERAkD MAS.'iEY. 



• “UKfCW HlMbKLF LF TO UIU.” 


Bad luck to the lubber9 who sent us to die, 
Or live on four ounces a-day ; 

Runnin^r us out betwixt sea and sky 
In that devil-may-care of a way ! 


AFE, once more, in Old England ; 
That Heaven of ^a Sailor's dream 1 
No place like jolly Old England, 

For a fellow to blow off the steam. 


VoL. V.— Nbw SF.Rinfl. 
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All who ever had sailed in her 
Found the Megcsra unlucky. 

I'he stoutest of hearts would have quailed in 
her ; 

She was miserable and mucky. 

Curses ^ough to sink her, 

If curses can ding, she bore ; 

She was rusted, rotten, rat-forsaken, 

Cankered and curst to the core. 

Why did I sail t Well, you see, Sir, 

Somehow, a way we Save got, 

To stick to our duty, nor shirk it 
Tho’ we chance to draw a bad lot. 

Some big-wig aloft overlooked the Ship, 

It wasn’t for us to complain. 

And so, all round, ’twas a stiff upper lip, , 

If we never saw England again. 

I think God Almighty picked the weather, 
From Queenstovhi to the Cape : • 

Yet strive as we might to pull together, 

We never got things $hip-shapc : 

And you look in the eyes of some 

Who wereiiisirried, that tried not to tell 
Tales of the heart that had gone back home 
With last blessing and long farewell. 

But you keep a Sailor’s soul from spring- 
ing 

And cresdng the wave on his 3 ^, 

Any in^re l^an the Lark will be kept from 

.Vj A V 

Singing ,, 

Even hi 'i^Ki^^wii of the day, 
when flood its^strife 

For t be drtiimed in its wave, 

" And he, .atid'*|iis laate, and his young, out of 

lijfe ‘‘V 

Will be swept, with their nest for a grave. 

Eleven days after we left the Cape, 

MaaiThigb our troubles ran. 

The Shadow still following us took shape--- 
On^dlEgt day we lost a man, '■ 

Andlihe fellows said that in taking his trip 
bottom, he sent hhi foot thro' 

The min hnil side of the iottenold ship, 
us to follow him too ! 

The next we sprang a leak ; in the hold 
Were two feet of water already! 

A gale had’ risen ; the old craft rolled 
As if with her drinking unsteady. 

Three .days we pumped, and swore, and 
prayed, 

And it seemed a ^vaste of breath ; 

Three days a lively game wc played 
At hide-and-seek with Death ! 


’Twas “Scottie,” who crawl’d by himself at 
night, 

U nder the bunkers to' keeky 
With his head down one big hole, and his 
light 

Down another, he found the leak. 

And we lookt, and we saw a sight in the gloom 
Made us hold our breath for a space : 

Wide open, there stood the door of doom ; 
Death close to us, face to face ! 

The water sprang like a plug in the street, 
When the force is oti at the main ; 

With such a geyser under our feet, 

No wonder wc pumped in vain. 

* And lurched the waters rolled 
With the noise of a sea inside 
A sound that made your blood run cold. 

And we found her iron hide 

As full of holes as the sponge you wring 
Honey-comb’d thro’ and ihro’! 

You couldn’t patch the infernal thing. 

For she wouldn’t hold a screw : 

Her mast’s, whole weight on a rotten plate 
Of the ’bulging bottom ! And we 
Were sixteen hundred miles from land, 

On an islaad-less, sail-less sea. 

I once knew a chap in consumption, who 
Was spitting himself away k* 

Bodily as he walked, and drew 
His life ont, day by day, 

With his hacking, horrihle cough. So it 
seemed 

'Krat our poor old ship must'be 
A-spitting herself away:, as ^e steamed, 
Piecemeal, into the sea. 

Thrpomps totaed her inside out, each pull : 

(Grave-diggers digging our grave I) 

Till choked by the bits of the rotten old hull 
They were cruelly trying to save. 

And the old ship shook, with her dnving 
force, 

As if body and soul must tave, 

And throbVd, like the. heart of a runaway 
horse 

Rehdy to jump out alive. 

Each thunder-thud of the piston-lunge 
Made every rivet leqp, f 

And I thought on my soul we should momently 
plunge 

Right thro’ her, all of a heap I 
1 felt each blow, through'her thinness, smite 
As the Condemned may hark 
To the Scaffold Hammers, thro’ his last night. 
Working for death in the dark. 
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There we were, as good as entombed ! 

Our Captain gathered us then, 

And told us that the ship was doomed, 

Bui like true I Englishmen, 

We should stick together and make the 
most 

Of the little chance we had. 

So he gave the word to run for the coast 
Of St. Paul, and work like mad ! 

Our brave “ Old Man ” hadn^t much to say. 

But he lookt as firm as the land. 

And got pretty near men's hearts that day ; 

Not a shake' in his voice or his hand I 
Thro’ the Shadow of Death, that was gathering ( 
grim, i 

He saw his duty clear. 

And did it. That nas enough for him ; 

No time, no room for fear! 

Just the sailor you’d like to be 
By your side on a sinking deck : 

Just the man who would wait to see 
The last soul safe from the wreck ! 

We cheer’d him in front of the battle, 
again 

And <igain ; three proud cheers gave 
him, 

A*nd tlicn went at it, to hve like men i 

Or dir«^ as such, to save him ! | 

We floundered in shallow water at last ; 

More dangerous than the deep ! 

“-d// hands on d^ch” was the order passed ; 

Each man stood ready to leatf— ^ 

IV.kcre were we f oh, down in our grave ; 

Nobody seemed to think 
That we had souls, like them, to save : 

And hadn’t a drop to drink ! 

Stokers were forced to remain below 
And keep on a strong head of steam. ' 

I felt, each moment, the pipe must go, 

Not one of us dared to drram 
Of escape ; my hair was on end, I know, 

As the war-tug came to the worst. 

But I thought we were nearest to death, 
and so 

Ferhajss should reach heaven first. 

Then as she ncared"thc: bar we all 
Shook hands and bade go-'id-bye, 

A.nd each man, turning his face to the wall, 

Drew himself up to die 

When, face to face suddenly brightens i 
There’s a babble of witless words ! 

And a spirit lives in us that lightens 
Like air in the bones of birds I 


Beautiful I light as an eggshell, 

Over the bar she swings, 

As tho’ all heaven had sloopedi and given 
Us a lift, and wc went upon wings 1 
Death was past, we had leisure at last, 

And a gasp of fresh breath to pray ; 

And I can tell you wc were in heaven — 

Had reachl it another way. 

««:*«*** 

We are safe. But, -my God! if England 
In a coming hour should be found 
Rust-eaten right to the heart of her, 

And have to be run a-ground, 

Wrecked at a shock, like our hulk on the 
rock; ' ^ 

Whipped from the wide proud round 
©f her own wave-world, with her standard up- 
furled. 

Of all her glory discrowned ! 

Saviours of England’s money, 

Is it so you think to save ? 

By stopping of holes with your Seamen’s 
souls, 

And ships like that for their grave ? 

To the other side o’ the world you send . 

Us ; whickf don’t matter a rap. 

But we think it is cruel hard to end 
Like rats that arc drowned in a trap. 

We* don’t mind Death, for the land wc love. 

In the true old-fashioned way. 

Should ipount to the glorified souls abo^'e 
Thro’ the smoke of some desperate day, 
That makes all safe foe the Island-Home. 

Proudly the hast of our breath 
We w’ill send you, blood-bubbling up thro’ the 
foam i 

Only let us deserve our death ! 

Heart of Oak that our England 
Should never neglect, or forget — 

Heart of Oak that our England 
Must swim by, or sink in yet — 

Oc£an-home of the old Sea-Race— 

Shall it become the prey 
O* the mean and base, and a breeding-place 
For the Creatures of Decay ? 

If we cannot keep the sea, you Lubbers ! 

Your Cent, per Cent, must stop. 

If we do not keep the sea, you Lubbers ! 

How can \oii keep the shop ? 

Our Empire’s built .a-top of the wave. 

Not at the bottom^ and we 
Think they arc the only men to save 
wfc® V'iU save us at sea. 
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THE FUTURE WAR. 

1!Y \V. IIEPWORTir DIXON. 

r TWO CHAPTERS— CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

$ILL the Baltic question i drove them into heresy, and taught them foreign 
burn into a quarrel, and the \ fashions with a rod of steel. We go to help them 
quarrel lead into an actual | in their agon^. They recognise in us their long< 
war — a war between the two j lost brethren. What we offer them, our laws, 
chief military empires of | our faith, our dre?ss, they take with joyful hearts, 
the earth? On cither side i Berlin complains that we are Russianising Russia ! 

Well, Berlin is right for once ; we mean to Rus- 
sianise our frontier districts, and to bear the bless- 
ings of our national church to every province which 
obeys our flag. One law, one church, one tongue, 
one banner — this is what we mean to have. Holy 
Russia shall be one in heart and purpose ; and a 
Russian patriot can no more tolerate a Lutheran 
influence on the Diina than a Catholic influence on 
the Vistula, and a Moslem infludftce on the Don.” 
"And you will fight upon that line?” 

"Yes, fight till we have spent our last rouble. 
We shall fight for our ideas. You in Western 
Europe have the past, but we in Eastern Europe 
have the future. France and Germany are worn- 
out countries ; we are still a young and virgin soil. 
What Europe had in her — the feudal system and 
commercial enterprise— she has produced. Her 
work is over. We alone have new and saving 
elements in reserve — a pure and priipitive faith, a 
patriarchal form of life, a righteous ownership of 
land. These elements of a better social state arc 
found with us, and not elsewhere. In lifting up 
the flag of Holy Russia, we are working on a provi- 
dential Dlan.” ^ 

An older and more sober statesman of the parly 
adds, "No man now living can tell us what event's 
may bring about ; but you may rest assured that 
we shall hold our Baltic coasts. If Berlin seeks 
second Schleswig question on her western border, 
she can find it ready to her hand. The plot ia 
ripe ; the cords arc cut ; but Russia is not Den- 
mark, and we shall not yield to her the conquests 
made by Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great.” 

" Yield your conquests ! Surely such a question 
is not raised r” 

“ It is by implication,- if not more. The Ger- 
mans talk of a protectorate — the very language 
that wc were wont to use at Constantinople, in 
favour of our fellow-Christians in Bulgaria, Syria 
and the Caucasus. A protectorate means divided 
powers - we cannot tolerate intrusion. Justice to 
their brethren ! Sir, these German sympathisers 
interfere with us. They claim to have some rights 
in Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. What rights 
can they pretend to have ? Are we not masters in 
OUT own domain? Have we no more than a 
divided power ? Are we, in managing our house, 
to take account of people in Berlin ? If so, we are 


of the river Nicmcn stand 
a million men in arms : one 
I million with their faces and 
their fancies mainly turned 
towards Europe ; and a 
second million with their faces and their fanuics 
mainly turned towards Asia. Are these mjghty 
armies likely to be thrown upon each other, to 
decide by bayonct-thrii.^-ts and storms of shot 'and 
shell, which form of civil life — the Moacovitc or 
the Teutonic — shall in future flourish on the Baltic 
coast ? 

Thousands of Germans think they may, and 
millions of Rus.sians think they must. On both 
banks of the Nicmcn there is fear of war — of early 
and tremendous havoc— which no courtly and im- 
perial messages can charm away. The cause of 
conflict lies too deep for speeches to remove. It lies 
in what is called the nature of things — in history, 
in race, in growth, in law, in language, and in 
frame of mind. It is secreted, ^to say, in 
the foundation of ci\il society in these Baltic 
provinces. The Kaiser loves his nephew Alexander, 
not without good cause, for Alexander is the 
gentlest and the bravest prince alive ; the Czar ad- 
mires his uncle Wilhelm, not without good cause 
also, for Wilhelm is the oldest, hardiest, and most 
picturesque soldier in the world ; but kinsmen who 
admire and love each other may be drawn into 
opposing camps. In truth, the compliments of 
Czar and Kaiser have been somewhat over-done, 
and now, the more these potentates protest, the 
more men shrug their shoulders and distrust the 
coming day. * Men feel that such a question as the 
right of Germany to protect her children in the outer 
Baltic districts, is not one for emperors to settle by 
a friendly telegram and an after-dinner speech. 

" 1 tell you how that matter stands,” exclaims an 
ardent leader of the national party on the Russian 
side, as wc smoke our evening "papers” m the 
luxurious English club at Moscow " We are act- 
ing in our right, and we shall fight for what we 
have been doing in the Baltic while we have a 
rouble and a rifle IcfL Those countries are our 
own ; tlic peoj)lc who inhabit them are of a kindred 
stock. The Wends and Letts are two Slavonic 
tribes. For many generations they were serfs and 
slaves. A pricsiiy Order broke into their country, 
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but vassals of that foreign city. We protest against 1 
such doctrines. We deny that anybody in Berlin 1 
can sit as a protector in our provinces. To raise | 
that question would be war. If Bismarck meddles ' 
with political affairs in Riga and Dorpat— as some | 
people think he may do — he will find us ready to | 
rcfk^I his first advance. Livonia, Courland, and . 
Esthonia arc to us what Leinster, Munster, and | 
Connaught were to you in ages past, when Spain ! 
was strong enough to do you hurt. You never 
listened to vrhat Spain might say about the mass- i 
book and the Brehon law, nor shall we listen to what , 
Germany can say about the laws observed in Riga, 
and the class-books used in Dorpat. We shall treat 
our disaffected Baltic provinces as you treat yoisr 
disaffected Irish provinces. We w'on them by the 
sword, and w'e sh.all hold them by the sword.” 

“You set aside the force which modern critics 
call the spirit of the age ? ” 

“ We set asidQ what modern pundits call the 
spirit of the age — a namby-pamby spirit— for we 
mean to stand by truth and fact. These countries 
on the Baltic are essential to our safety. When we 
yield Livonia and Esthonia, we must yield St. 
Petersburg; without these provinces our capital 
•would be open to attack ; Warsaw would become 
untenable ; and we should have to fall back into 
Moscow and Kasan, and be in future what your ' 
Western writers .say we ought to be — an Asiatic • 
power.” j 

“ Would .-fll that follow ? ” I 

“ Every part of it. Without St. Petersburg we j 
sliould be nothing but an Asiatic power. We have 
no choice ; these districts in the Baltic are essential > 
lo our commerce and our safety. Cast an eye upon 
this map of Russia. Nature, as you sce^, has not 
been kind lo us in one thing — she has turned our 
rivers in the wrong direction. Here w'e stand in 
Moscow, with our faces towards the north and west ; 
but all our waters flow off busily towards the south 
.and east. We boast the biggest stream in Europe, 
but this river runs into an Asiatic lake.. Our 
thoughts are turned towards Berlin and Pan's, but 
our argosies go down towards Taurida and Astra- 
chan. From Russia Proper, only one great river 
finds a way to Europe — the Diina ; and this river, 
after wandering through a thousand miles of wintry 
waste and forest, falls into the Frozen Sea. One 
other stream, the Volkhoff, after draining Novgorod 
the Great and part of the province of St. Petersburg, 
drops into Lago Ladoga, and thence into the 
Baltic ; but an enemy at Schliissel might seal it up 
again, as Swedish sovereigns scaled it up in ages 
past. Our larger rivers run into the Black Sea, 
the Azoff Sea, the Caspian Sea. The port of 
Moscow and Nishni is Astrachan ; the port of Khar- 
koff and Voronetz is Rostoff ; the port of Kieff find 
Kremenchoug is Kherson. While our govern- 
ment was at Moscow, wc had more to do with ihe 


Crim Tartars and the Chinese than with the French 
and Germans, and Pekin was oftener in our thoughts 
than Paris. As you know, the trading quarter of 
this city still retains the name of China-town. 
Livonia and Esthonia are the outposts of our empire. 
Take from us these maritime provinces, and we 
lose command of the Gulf of Finland-^the ap- 
proach(5s and defences of our capital. If we were 
to drop Esthonia, our enemies would be at Narva, 
three days’ march — as Prussian soldiers march — 
from the Winter Palace. The capital would lie 
exposed, and Warsaw would be hardly tenable. If 
Warsaw and St. Petersburg were gone, we should 
' be lost to Europe. Yes ; my friend is right ; we 
stake our empire on those Baltic coasts.” 

! “ To hold as conquests — by the sword ? ” 

I “tTo hold as you hold India, with a grip of steel.” 

I For years it was a joke with public men that no 

fellow could be expected to understand the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question ; yet this question of the 
Western Baltic was a thing of fact and law ; de- 
pending for solution on certain facts of birth and 
treaty, and on certain principles of public law. 

* Given a good head, a free use of the Latin, French, 
and German tongues, and some acquaintance with 

* public and family history in Europe since the four- 
I tee nth century, and a man might hope in time to 

make up an opinion for himself. The Baltic 
question is a greater puzzle, since the matter is a 
maze of old romance and modem sentiment, in 
which the sharpest critic of pretences finds it hard 
to catch a silfglc clue. In dealing with the Danish 
claims, both sides admitted certain facts. In deal- 
ing with the Baltic provinces, the writers cast and 
west of th(*ilve^Niemcn seem to be treating of two 
different countries. Urief Samarin, the chief writer 
on the Russian side, has hardly a single fact in 
common with Julius Eckardt, one of his principal 
antagonists, on the German side. They agree in 
nothing, not even in the physical aspects of the 
districts in dispute. In what they say about the 
people— race, religion, customs, sympathies— they 
differ like writers who might be describing Berlin 
and Kazan. 

May one attempt — ^within the compass of a page 
. or so — to sketch an outline of the case ? 

Along the Baltic coast, between the busy Prussian 
port and town of Mcmel, and the poor Russ port 
and town of Narva (where Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden beat the Russians in a battle which recalled 
the days of Cressy), runs a broken and irregular 
plain— a marshy, misty plain— with forests, sandy 
wastes, and lakes. The Gulf of Riga dips. into this 
plain, dividing it into unequal parts. Two large 
islands. Dago and Ocsell, with a group of rocks 
and islets, lie about the entrance to this gulf, and 
give it something of the safety and variety of an 
inland lake. This district, with the sea-coasts and 
isl.ands, is divided into the three provinces of 
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Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia; called fo from 
ancient Wcndish tribes— the Kurs, the Letts and 
Estts— whom German missionaries found upon 
the soil. The people arc of mixed and mongrel 
race. The upper ranks are mainly Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes; the lower ranks are mainly 
Finns, Letts, Kurs, and Polacks. As a rule the 
upper ranks are Teutons and the lower ranks are 
Slaves. These provinces have had a most uneasy 
past. Five hundred years ago, they were the 
battle-ground of rival races and of rival creeds ; a 
war being waged along these misty coasts as fierce 
as ever desolated Oriental plain. From that fierce 
fight we get the terrible name of slave— from the 
Slavonic captive, who was seized and sold to 
service by the stiongcr, won by Christian knight. 

Long after Germany and Poland were baptised 
into the Cjospci, wild and picturesque pagan shep- 
herds, fishermen, and amber-divers dwelt ilong 
these Baltic coasts, from Pomerania to the Gulf of 
Finland. Zealous priests looked up jinto these J 
northern fields of labour, but the sturdy followers | 
of Perune, the thunder-god, took hold of any stray | 
monk who came their way, insulting what he called | 
their sticks and stones, and roasted him in his own | 
fat. Until the Teutonic knights, returning from ! 
Jerusalem, went up into the Baltic provinces, not 
much could be achieved among those pagan tribes. | 
But Conrad’s knights made swift and easy progress 
with their missionary work. A short, sharp sword, < 
an offer of the cross or death, put down Perune and 
all his imps. A hundred years passe&.by : the pro- 
vinces were Christian. Many sorrows were in store 
for them. Courland was separated from Livonia, 
Livonia from Esthonia. The provinces were still 
the battle-ground of rival forces. Courland fell to 
Poland ; aflcrwards she became a sovereign state ; 
at length the Russians seized her. Livonia was 
Danish, Polish, Swedish, Russian, in her turn. 
Esthonia, too, was Swedish long before she fell into 
the hands of Peter the Great. But under all these 
changes in their outer fortunes, these three Baltic 
provinces retained their natural order. The society 
was German. Every art and science in the provinces 
was brought from Germany. The Slavic peasants 
had no letters, no civility, and hardly any popular 
songs. 'Phe forts were built by Germans ; and 
the towns were built by Germans. Knight, and 
monk, and tr^idcr settled in the land, cleared off 
superfluous woods, drained fen and swamp, and 
raised up colleges and cloisters in the towns. A 
native house was built of sods and clay ; the Ger- 
mans substituted brick and stone. A native har- 
bour was a groyne of trees and rocks ; the Germans 
thi-ew out piers and jct’ties, lighted lanterns, dredged 
and deepened natural lakes. The missionaries 
were the masters, and the native proselytes were 
held to service under feudal lords. 

Through good and evil days, this framework of | 


society remained the same. Whether the Baltic 
provinces were divided or united, whether they 
were subject or independent, the upper classes were 
always German, the lower classes were always 
Slavonic. This German element took and kept the 
lead. When the German gentry beciime Lutheran, 
the Slavonic rustics also became Lutheran. *A 
Catholic movement came in with the Polish occu- 
pation ; but the peasants and the gentry held to- 
gether, and the Roman movement ended like a 
dream. A Finnish movement was attempted by 
the Swedes, but came to nothing. All the law, the 
learning, and the enterprise were German i and 
when Russia gained possession of these German 
colonics, slic found her wisdom was to treat them 
as a separate state— a German pqrtioxi of her 
empire — ^wliich would give her men and methods of 
superior force, and open up to her a way into the 
heart of Europe. Peter willingly agreed that the 
German gentry were to have their own language, 
their own religion, their own laws and tribunals, 
their own schools, colleges, and CLisioms. Nay, he 
meant to draw from these German provinces his 
future ministers, generals, and diplomatists ; and 
therefore, in his selfish interests, he maintained 
the articles he had signed. Nor were his cal- 
culations wrong. From his day down to our 
day, these small German provinces have given 
more statesmen to the empire than all the Russ 
and Tartar provinces put together; men of liigh 
accomplishments in art and science ; splendid 
writers and economists ; able, patient, confidential 
servants of iie Czars. The Nesselrodes and Brun- 
nows, ci^ually with the Dubbelts and Klcinmichacls, 
come from these Baltic coasts. More than half 
the Russian chairs are filled by Baltic Germans, 
and a large majority of scats in the Academy 
! of St. Petersburg have been held by this highly- 
favoured race. It would be no abuse of words to 
say that since the Baltic provinces were annexed 
to Russia, they have governed her by their superior 
skill in arts and arms. St Petersburg was at 
once their sign and citadel ; a German city with a 
German name. German was the domestic lan- 
guage of the court ; German was the speech of 
academy, university, and lecture-room. The scien- 
tific books were printed in German ; most of the 
government correspondence was in German. To 
enter a profession a man must study German, and 
die highest marks of the learned professions were 
reserved exclusively to Germans. In fact, it rathcr 
seemed as if the three Bailie provinces had annexed 
Russia, than that Russia had annexed the three 
Baltic provinces. When the Czar asked Lermontoff 
what he could do for him, in return for his great 
services, that soldier answered, “ Sire, if you would 
only make me a German, all the rest would follow 
in good time.” 


z:n» of cuafter tiil fik^sT. 
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HALF A DREAM. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER THE .SECOND. 


then, sir, look alive 1“ said 
the guard roughly. I awoke 
from my amazement. 

EhB Frerc ! how very for- 

tiinate I I am thankful indeed 
that you are not injured- You 
remember me ? — Robinson, 
me^at the Land’s 
End? Now you inust let me 
take you out, and I will see to 
you, and not leave you til! I 
have safely handed you to youBtfriends.” * 
“Mr. Robinson !” she said dreamily; “ah, 
’/I ^ ^ leave this now,” and she took my 

<? arm while I hurried her out of the train. 

{ 1 Luckily the accident had happened a hundred 

yards from a fittlc station, and we w^re soon 
under its shed, she trembling convulsively stdl, and 
cl:isj)ing my arm tightly. 1 let her remain silent for 
a few minutes, 1 then poured out some sherry for 
her from my dask. This revived her, and she said, 
with a sweet resumption of her old graceful manner, 
“ Mr. Robinson, how can 1 thank you cnougli ? but 
what shall 1 do ? I have forty miles yet to travel 

to S , and my luggage lost, and 1 with such a 

headache !#so shaken with it all !” 

“ The first thing is to telegraph to your friends 

at S that you arc safe. To whom were you 

going?” 

“ To the Lamberts." 

“ They arc friends of ours, oddly enough. You 
must let me telegraph to them that you cannot go 
further to-night. Then stay with us, only a few 
miles on— with my mother and sister. They will 
do everything in their pofrer for you ; and you can 
go on to-morrow, when you have rested.” 

At this moment the station-master’s wife came to 
beg Miss Frere to enter her house till a Tew car- 
riages were got ready to proceed, and I devoted 
myself to helping the wounded, and doing what 
could be done to alleviate their sufferings. In an 
hour the road was sufficiently clear for an, engine 
to take three or four carriages on. Miss Frere 
accompanied me, and much to my mother’s amaze- 
ment I took her home. It was quite clear that she 
could not proceed however, for she fainted more 
than once before I got her safely housed for the 
night. N or could she leave her room for three days. 

It was impossible for the above events tc liave 
happened without my having old feelings strongly 
recalled to my heart. I was miserably anvioLS and 
distrait until she w.is able to be brought into the 
drawing-room. I was decidedly in love with Miss 
Fiere. 


I could not, however, do more than worship my 
goddess assiduously, as if that did aught but heap 
fuel on the fire ! She was a rich man’s only 
, daughter— nay, his only child. Mr. Frere had been 
down to see her while she was ill, but had been 
obliged to hurry off, and gratefully commend her to 
our further care. What right had I to interfere 
with his plans ? 

Another consideration had still more weight 
with me. She had never named Buchanan, which 
I magnified into an acknowledgment that they 
_ were engaged— especially when I remembered the 
' familiar terms on which they had been on the only 
twq occasions when I had previously met Miss 
Frere. How could I be so treasonable to my 
friend as to undermine him in his absence ? 
Qcarly ! could not make open love to his fiancee. 
But I was nettled all the same ; apd I, too, never 
' mentioned his name. 

I Our talks became longer and more confidential. 

Sometimes I even read to her. Then there were 
' always little cares to be attended to, flowers to be 
put near her couch, her shawl to be armnged over 
her feet, and so forth. It was a sweet yet a terribly 
; dangerous thing to be thus brought into such close 
' relations with a lovely and loveable girl. I’crhaps 
^ she felt it Jpo, for she was in no lively mood the 
last two days of her visit 

■ The end must come to the sweetest dreams. 
I Miss Frere was now well enough to leave on the 
; morrow * f was to depart for India the following 
week. Naturally that evening we were neither very 
' cheerful. My sister was gone to visit a friend : my 
I mother knitted in silence ; our talk at the sofa had 
gradually died also into silence. Twilight crept in 
and brought its store of sad memories. We were 
to part for a long term of years to-morrow Still 
how could I speak of love? Be base to Buchanan 
and abuse bis trust ? never ! 

At length Miss Frere rose and went to the piano. 

' She had a light touch, and a voice as full of expres- 
' sion as her face. After a few soft bars, she broke 
’ into the dreamy music of Faust^ and sang with the 
' utmost pathos. I listened, leaning on the back of 
my chair in raptures. Presently she stopped, and 
remained seated at the instrument as if in deep 
thought. I had never till then noticed that my 
mother had been called out of the room. 

After a pause I rose. “Miss Frere, to-morrow 
will end the sweetest week of my whole life.” 

“Will it indeed?” (Here was stopper on 
enthusiasm !} 

“Can you doubt it? And next week I go to 
India. I positively hate India !’’ 
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“ Ycs—no doubt." 

I hope, Miss Frere, that you will be very 
happy. I am sure that you deserve it.” 

‘‘Do 1? but thank you all the same !” and still 
she remained pensive. 

At length I said desperately, “Well, I shall 
sometimes— often — ^think of you. When is the 
liappy day to be? Excuse my asking, but I feel 
quite an old friend, you know.” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow I Good gracious ! Miss Frere, what 
do you mean?” 

She looked up startled. “ To-morrow. Did you 
not say, when was the unhappy day?” 

“ No j I said, when was the happy day ? ” 

“ What happy day ?" 

“ What happy day ! why — when— when — you 
know— well— when you are to be married.” 

“Married!” and she jumped up and opened (her 
eyes widely— “ married ! who ever said 1 was going 
to be married? What do you mean ?” 

1 remained silent a moment. Wc looked into 
each other’s faces, and then fairly laughed. 

“Why, of course,” I said, feeling very much 
relieved, “ I thought you were going to marry my 
old friend Buchanan,” 

“Marry my cousin Dick, whom I have known 
fi om his cradle ! who ever thought of such a 
thing?” 

“ Then if you are not going to be married, 1— 
I ” 


“ I am not going to be married at all, I tell you,” 
she said archly. 

“ But, Miss Frere— Ellen— don’t let us make our 
lives a waste for want of a word— if I asked you to 
be married, for the sake of a very old, old love that 
I have cherished for you, and because— well, 
because of our preservation the other night " — and 
I drew near and took her hands — “ eh, Ellen?” 

“Well, if you asked me, perhaps I might possibly 
consent to change my mind”— but that was all she 
said, for iiK another moment she was at my heart. 

After a moment more I said, “ Well, when is the 
happy day to be now ?" 

“ When you like.” 

As our conversation then bcg.an to be somewhat 
ii^knsatc, after the manner of lovers, and she had 
declared she would go with nie to India, and 1 had 
avowed my intention of never taking her there, I 
may as well stop. 

Here comes Gcordie with ,J:hc flics. Now you 
see, gentle Tender, why I am thus enjoying doles 
far niente on the grass by the side of the Spe>', 
I have no doubt you can guess that Ellen is up at 
the Lodge with her father, and that my good fortune 
in securing her for a wife, with a couple of thou- 
sands per annum, was all owing to my moralising 
that wet evening in the street— “after the theatre.’^ 
I remarked then that a young lady left out in the 
rain often stepped into a hearse ; in Ellen Frere’s 
case it was luckily into her marriage coa^h. 


THE DOpTOR’S DILEMMA. 

’ a^BA STBETTOir. ' 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

AN ISLAND WITHOUT A DOCTOR. 

I HAD not time to fed any fear, for almost before 
I could 'calise the fact that 1 was falling I touched 
the ground. The point from which 1 had slipped 
was above the reach of the water, but I fell upon 
the shingly beach so heavily that 1 was hardly con- 
scious for a few minutes. 

When I came to my senses again I lay still, tiding 
to make out where 1 was, and how I came there. 
I was stunned and bewildered. Underneath me 
were the smooth round pebbles, which lie above 
the line of the tide on a shore covered with shingle. 
Above me rose a dark frowning rock, the chilly 
shadow of which lay aqross me. Without lifting 
my head I could sec the water on a level with me, 
but it did not look on a level ; its bright crested 
waves seemed swelling upwards to the sky, ready 
to pour doun and bury me beneath them. 1 
was very faint, and sick, and giddy. The ground 
felt as if it were about to sink under me. My eye- 


lids closed languidly when I did not keep them 
Open by an effort ; and ^y head ached, and my 
brain swain with confused fancies. 

After some ’time, and with some difficulty, I 
; comprehended what had happened, and recol- 
; lected that it was already past mid-day, and Mrs. 
Tardif would be waiting for me. I attempted to 
stand up, but an acute pain in my foot compelled 
me to desist. I tried to turn myself upon the 
pebbles; and my left arm refused to help me. I 
i could not cljeck a shaip cry of suffering as my left 
j hand fell back upon the stones on which I was 
lying. My fall had cost me something more than 
a few minutes’ insensibility and an aching head. I 
had no more power to move than one who is bound 
hand and foot. 

After a few vain efforts I lay quite still again, 
trying to deliberate as well as I could for the pain 
I which racked me. I reckoned up, after many at- 
' tempts in which first my memory failed me, and 
I then my faculty of calculation, what the time of the 
' high tide would be, and how soon Tardif would 
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come home. As nearly as I could make out, it i very cold, and a creeping moisture was oozing up 
would be high water in about two hoiirs. Tardif ; from the water. A vague wonder took hold of me 
had set off at low water, as his boat had been ; as to whether I was really above the line of the 
anchored at the foot of the rock, where the ladder I tide, for now the March tides were come I did not 
hung ; but before starting he had said something | know how high their flood was. But I thought of 
about returning at high tide, and running up his 1 it without any active feeling of terror or pain. I 
boat on the beach of our little bay. If he did that j was numbed in body and mind. The ceaseless 
he must pass close by me. It was Saturday morn- j chime of the waves, and the regubrity of the rattling 
mg, and he was in the habit of returning early ' play of the pebbles, seemed to lull and soothe me, 
on Saturdays, that he might prepare for the services ' almost in spite of myself. Cold 1 was, and in sharp 



** HU PAUSED THEN ** 


of the next day. 1 might count, then, upon the 
prospect of his running the boat into the bay, and 
finding me there within the next two hours. 

It took me a very long time to make out all this, 
for every now and then my brain seemed to lose its 
power for a while, and everything whirled about 
me. Especially there was that awful sensation of 
sinking down, down thrqigh the pebbles into some 
chasm that was bottomless. I had never either felt 
pain or fainted before^ and all this alarmed me. 

Presently I began to listen to the rattle of the 
pebbles, as the rising tide flowed over them and fell 
back again, leaving them all ajar and grating 
against one another— a strange, gurgling, jangling 
sound that seemed to have some meaning. It was 


pain, but my mind had not' energy enough either 
for fear or effort. What appeared to me most 
terrible was the sensation, coming back time after 
time, of sinking, sinking into the fancied chasm 
beneath me. 

I remember also watching a spray of ivy,* fax- 
above my head, swaying and waving about in 'the 
wind ; and a little bird, darting here and there with 
a brisk flutter of its tiny wings, and a chirping note 
of satisfaction ; and the clouds drifting in soft, 
small cloudlets across the sky. These tilings I saw, 
not as if they were real, but rather as if they were 
memories of things that had passed before my eyes 
many years before. 

At last — whether years or hours only had gone by, 
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I could not then have told you— I heard the re^lar 
and careful beat of oars upon the water, and pre- 
sently the {^rating of a boat’s keel upon the shingle, 
with the rattle of a diain cast out with the grapnel. 
I could not turn round or raise my head, but 1 was 
sure it was Tardif, and that did not yet see me, 
for he was whistling softly to himself. 1 had ne\’er 
heard him whistle before. 

“Tardif 1” I cried, attempting to shout, but my 
voice sounded very weak in my own cars, and the 
other sounds about me seemed very loud, lie went 
on with his unlading, half whistling and half hum- 
ming his tunc, as he landed the nets and creul on* 
the beach. 

'“Tardif!" I cjulled again, summoning all my 
strength, and raising my head an inch or two from 
the hard pebbles which had been its resting-place. 

He pau.sed then, and stood quite still, listening. 
I knew it, though 1 could not see him. I mn the 
fingers of my right hand through the loose pebbles 
about me, and his car caught the slight noise. In 
a moment I heard his strong feet coming across 
them towards me. 

“ Moh Di«u I main’zellc,” he exclaimed, “ what 
has happened to you ?” 

1 tried to smile as his honest, brown face bent 
over me, full of alarm. It was so great a relief to 
see a face like his after that long, weary agony, for 
it had been agony to me, who had not known what 
bodily pain w'as like. But in tryingito smile I felt 
my lips drawn, and my eyes .blinded with tears. 

“ Tve fallen down the cliff,*' I saidkfecbly, *‘and I 
am hurt."' • • 

^Mon.Dieu 1" he cried <jagain. - The strong man 
shook, and his hand trembled as he, trooped down 
and laid it under my head' to Iflft it up a litdc: 
His agitation touched me to the heart, even then, 
and I did my best to speak more calmly* 

V Tardif," I whispered, “ it is not very much, and 
I might have been killed. I think my foot is hurt, 
and 1 am quite sure my ann is broken." 

Speaking made me feel giddy and. faint again, so 
I said no more. He lifted me in his arms as easily 
and tenderly as a mother lifts up her child, and 
carried me gently, taking slow and measured strides 
up the steep slope which led homewards. 1 closed 
my eyes, glad to leave myself wholl}; in his charge, 
and to have nothing farther to dread ; yet moaning 
a little, involuntarily, whenever a fresh pang of pain 
shot through me. Then he would cry again “ Mon 
Dieu !" in a beseeching tone^ and pause for nn 
instant as if to give me rest. It seemed a long 
ttme before we reached the farm^yard gate, and he 
shouted, with a tremendous voice, to his mother to 
come and^open it. Fortunately she was in sight, 
and came towards us quickly. 

He carried me into the house, and laid me dow'n 
on the Hi de /outtiile—K wooden frame forming a 
sort of couch, and filled with dried fern, which 


forms tho principal piece of furniture in every farm- 
house kitchen in the Channel Islands. Then he 
cut away the boot from my swollen ankle, with a 
steady but careful touch, speaking now and then a 
word of encouragement, as if I were a child wliom 
he was tending. His mother stood by, looking on 
helplessly and in bewilderment, for he had not had 
time to explain my accident to her. 

But for my arm, which hung helplessly at my 
side, and gave me excruciating pain when he 
louclicd it, it was quite evident he could do nothing. 

“Is there nobody who could set it?” 1 asked, 
striving very hard to keep calm. 

“ We have no doctor in Sark now,” he answered. 
“ There is no one but mother Rcnoiif. I will fetch 
l\er.” 

But wlicn she came she declared herself unable 
to set a broken limb. They all tlirec held a con- 
sultation over it in their own dialect ; -but I saw b>- 
tlie solemn shaking of their heads, and 'rardif’ -. 
troubled expression, that it was entirely beyond hci 
skill to set it right. She would undertake r.n 
sprained ankle, for she w'as famous for the cure < - 
sprains and bruises, but my arm was past hci. 
The pain I w'as enduring bathed my face will' 
perspiration, but very little could be done to alle- 
viate it. Tardifs expression grew more and nion 
distressed. 

“Mam'zdle knows,” he said, stooping down t(» 
speak the more softly to me, “ there is no docto]- 
nearer than Guernsey, an4 the nights is not far olT. 
What are we to do?” 

“ Never mind, Tardif,” 1 answ'ercd, resolving lo 
be brave ; “ let the women help me into bed, ami 
perhaps 1 shall be able to sleep. W’e must wait 
till morning.'* 

It was more easily said than done. 1'hc two old 
women did their best, but their touch was clumsy 
and their help slight, compared to Tardif's. I was 
thoroughjy V jrn out before I was in bed. But il 
was a great deal lo find myself there, safe and 
warm, instead of on the cold, hard pebbles on the 
beach. Mother Renouf put my arm to rest upon n 
pillow', and bathed and fomented my ankle till it 
felt much easier. 

Never, never shall I forget that night. I could 
not .sleep; but 1 suppose my mind wandered a 
little. Hundreds of times I felt myself down on 
the shore, lying helplessly, while great green waves 
curled themselves over, and fell just w'itbin reach, 
ready to swallow me up, yet always missing 
me. Then I was back again in my own home in 
Adelaide, on my father's sheep-farm, and he was 
still alive, and with no thought but how to make 
everything bright and gladsome for me ; and 
hundreds of times I saw* the woman who was 
afterwards to be my stepmother, stealing up to the 
door and trying to get in to him and me. Soihc- 
times I caught myself sobbing aloud, and then 
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Tardifs voice, whispering at the door to ask how 
mam’zdle was, brought me back to conscioitsncss. 
Now and then I looked round, fancying I heard 
my mother’s voice speaking to me, and 1 saw only 
the wrinkled, yellow face of his mother, nodding 
drowsily in her scat by the fire. Twice Tardif 
brought me a cup of tea, freshly made. I could 
not distinctly make out who he was, or where I 
was, but I tried to speak loudly enough for him to 
hear me thank him. 

I was very {i;lad when the first gleam of day- 
light shone into my room. It seemed to bung 
clearness to my brain. 

“ Mam’zclle,” said Tardif, coming to my side very 
early in his fisherman’s dress, “ I am going to fetch 
a doctor.” 

“ Hut it is Sunday,” 1 answered faintly. I knew 
that no boatman put out to sea willingly on a Sun- 
day fi 0111 Sark ; and tlic last fatal accident, being 
on .1 .Sunday, liad deepened their reluctance. 

“ It 11 ill be right, mhm’zelle,” he answered, with 
glowing eyes. I have no fear.” 

‘‘Do not be long away, Taidif,” I said, sobbing. 

“Not one moment longer than 1 can help,” he 
replied. 

. PART THE SECOND. 

C II APT K R T If E FJ R S'l, 

DR. MARTIN ^>0RR£K. 

T\Tv naiiii: i? Martin Dobrec. Martin or Doctor 
Marlin 1 was called tliroughout Guernsey. It will 
be necessary to state a few particulars about my 
family and position, before I proceed with my part 
of this naiTLilivc. 

My fatlicT was Dr. Dobrde. He belonged to one 
of the oldest families in the island— a family of dis- 
tinguished ^:/r sang; but our branch of it had been 
growing poorer instead of richer during the last 
three or four generations. We had been gravitating 
steadily downwards. 

My father lived ostensibly by his profession, "but 
actually upon the income of my cousin, -Julia 
Dobrdc, who had been his ward from her child- 
hood. The house we dwelt in, a pleasant one in 
the Grange, belonged to Julia ; and fully half of 
the year’s household expenses were defrayed by 
her. Our practice, which he and I shared be- 
tween us, was not a large ond, though for its extent 
it was lucrative enough. But there always is 
an immcn.se number of medical men in Guernsey 
in proportion to its population, and the island is 
healthy. There was small chance for any of us to 
make a fortune. 

Then how was it that T, a young man still under 
thirty, was wasting my time, and skill, and pro- 
fessional training by remaining there, a sort of 
half- pensioner on my cousin's bounty? The 
thickest rope that holds a vessel, weighing scores 


of tons, safely to the pier-head is made up of 
strands so slight that almost a breath will break 
them. 

First, then— and the strength of two-thirds of the 
strands lay there — was niy mother. I could never 
remember the time w'bcn she had not been delicate 
and ailing, even when I was a rough schoolboy*at 
Elizabeth College. It was that infirmity of the 
body which occasionally beiraj’s the wounds of a. 
souL I did not comprehend it whilst I was a boy ; 
then it was headache only. As I grew older 1 dis- 
covered that it was heartache. The gnawing of a 
perpetual disappointment, worse than a sudden 
and violent calamity, had slowly eaten away the 
very foundation of healthy life. No hand could 
administer any medicine for this disease except 
inmg, and as soon as I was sure of that, 1 felt 
what my first duty wns. 

I knew where the blame of this lay, if any blame 
there were. I had found it out years ago by my 
mother’.s s^ence, her white checks, and her feeble 
tone of health. My father was never openly un- 
kind and careless, but there was always visible in 
his manner a weariness of her, an utter disregard 
for her feelings. He continued to like young and 
pretty women, just as he had liked her because she 
was young and prett)-. He remained at the very 
point he was at when they began their married life. 
There was nothing patently criminal in it, God for- 
bid !— nothing to 'create an open and a grave 
scandal on our little island. But it told upon my 
mother ; it W’Is the one drop of water falling day 
by day. “ A continual dropping in a very rainy day 
and a contentious woman arc alike," says the bool: 
of Proverbs. • My father’s small infidelities were 
mfich the same*to my mother. She was thrown 
altogether upon me lor sympathy, and support, and 
love. 

When I first fathomed this mystciy, my heart 
rose in very unduttful bitterness against Dr. Dobroe; 
but by-and-by I found that it resulted less from a 
want of fidelity to her than from a radical infirmity 
in his temperament. It was almost as impossible 
for him to avoid or conceal his preference for 
younger and more attractive women, as for my 
mother to conquer the fretting vexation this pre- 
ference caused to her. 

Next to my mother came Julia, my cousin, five 
years older than I, who had coldly looked down 
upon me, and snubbed me like a sister, as a boy ; 
watched my progress through Elizabeth College, 
and through Guy's Hospital ; and perceived at last 
that I was a young man whom it was no disgrace 
to call cousin. To crown all, she fell in love with 
me ; so at least my mother told me, taking me into 
her confidence, and speaking with a depth of plead- 
ing in her sunken eyes, which w’ere worn with 
much weeping. Poor mother! I knew very well 
what unspoken wish was in her heart. Julia had 
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grown Up under her cure as I had donCj and she 
stood second to me in her afifcction. 

It is not difficult to love any' woman who has a 
moderate share of attractions— at least I did not 
find it so then. 1 was really fond of Julia, too — 
very fond. I knew her as intimately as any brother 
knows his sister. She had kept up a correspond- 
ence with me all the time 1 was at Guy*s, and her 
. letters had been more interesting and amusing than 
her conversation generally was. Some womeny 
most cultivated women, can write charming letters j 
and Julia was a highly cultivated woman. I came 
back from Guy's with a very greatly increased 
regard and admiration for my cousin Julia. 

So, when my mother, with her pleading, wistful 
eyes, spoke day after day of Julia, of her dutiful 
love towards her, and her growing love for me, 

I drifted, almost without .an effort of my own 
volition, into an engagement with her. You see 
there was no counter-balance 1 was acquainted 
with every girl of my own class on the island ; 
pretty girls were many of them, but there was 
after all not one 1 preferred to my cousin. My 
old dreams and romances about love, common to 
every young fellow, had all faded into a very com- 
mon-place, every-day vision of having a comfortable 
house of my own, and a wife as good as most other 
men’s wives. Just in the same way, my ambitious 
plans of rising to the very top of the tree in my 
profession had dwindled down to satisfaction with 
the very limited practice of one of our island doc- 
tors. 1 found myself chained to tffis rock in the 
sea ; all my future life would probably be spent 
there ; and fate offered me Julia as the companion 
fittest for me. I was contented with ray fate, and 
laughed off my boyish fancy that I ought to be 
ready to barter the world for love. 

Added to these two strong ties keeping me in 
Guernsey, there were the hundred, the thousand 
small associations which made that island, and my 
people living upon it, dearer than any other place, 
or any other people, in the world. Taking the 
strength of the rope which held me to the pier-head 
as represented by loo, then my love for my mother 
would stand at 66L my engagement to Julia at 
about 20 , *and the remainder may go towards my 
old associations. That is pretty nearly the.sum of it 

My engagement to Julia came about so easily 
and naturally that, as 1 said, I was perfectly con- 
tented with it. We had been engaged since the 
previous Christmas, and were to be married in the 
early summer, as soon as a trip through Switzer- 
land would be agreeablA We were to set up 
housekeeping for ourselves ; that was a point Julia 
was bent upon. A suitable house had fallen vacant 
in one of the higher streets of St teter-port, which 
commanded a noble view of the sea and the sur- 
rounding islands. We had taken it, though it was 
farther from the Grange and my mother than I 
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should have chosen my home to be. She and Julja 
were busy, pleasantly busy, about the furnishing. 

Never had I seen my mother look so happy, or 
so young. Even my father paid her a compliment 
or two, which had the effect of bringing a pretty 
pink flush to her white cheeks, and of making her 
sunken eyes shine. As to myself, 1 was quietly 
happy, without a doubt. Julia was a good girl, 
everybody said that, and Julia loved me devotedly. 
I was on the point of becoming master of a house 
and owner of a considerable income; for Julia 
I would not hear of there being any marriage settlc- 
ments which would secure to her the property she 
was bringing to me. 1 found that making love, 
even to my cousin who was like a sister to me, was 
; upon the whole a pleasurable occupation. Every- 
I thing was going on smoothly. 

That was till about the middle of March. I had 
been to church one Sunday morning' wiili these 
two women, both devoted to me and centring all 
their love and hopes in me, when, as wc entered 
the house on our return, 1 heard my faihcr calling 
“ Martin ! Martin !” as loudly as he could from his 
consulting-room. I answered the call instantly, and 
whom should 1 see but a very old friend of mine, 
Tardif, of the Havre Gosselin. He was standing 
near the door, as if in too great a hurry to sit down. 
His handsome but weather-beaten face betrayed 
great anxiety, and his shaggy moustache rose and 
fell, as if the mouth below it was tremulously at 
work. My father looked chagrined ai.d irresolute. 

“ Here’s a pretty piece of work, Martin," he said ; 
** Tardif wants one of us to go back with him. to 
Sark, to sec a woman who has fallen from the cliffs 
and broken her arm, confound it ! ” 

“ For the sake of the good God, Dr. Martin,” 
cried Tardif excitedly, and of course speaking in 
the Sark dialect, “ 1 beg of you to come this in- 
stant even. She has been lying in anguish since 
midday yesterday — ^twenty-four hours now, sir. I 
started at dawn this morning, but both wind and 
tide were against me, and I have been waiting here 
some time. Be quick, doctor. Mon Dieu ! if she 
should be dead !" 

The poor fellow’s voice faltered, and his eyes met 
mine imploringly. He and I had been fast friends 
in my boyhood, when all my holidays were spent in 
Sark, although he was some years older than I ; and 
our friendship was still firm and true, though it had 
slackened a little from absence. I shook his hand 
Jicartily, giving it a good hard grip in token of my 
unaltered friendship — a grip which he returned 
with his fingers of iron till my own tingled again. 

** I knew you’d come," he gasped. 

*‘Ah, I’ll go, Tardif,” I said ; “only I must get a 
snatch of something to eat while Dr. Dobrde puts 
up what I shall have need of. I’ll be ready in half 
an hour. Go into the kitchen, and get some dinner 
yourself." 
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« Thank yhu. Dr. Martin,” he answered, his voice | 
s?ill unsteady and his moustache quivering ^ “ but , 
I can eat nothing. Til go 'down and have the boat 
ready. You’ll waste no time?" i 

Not a moment," I promised. 

I left my father to put up the things I should | 
require, supposing he had heard all the particulars 
of the accident from Tardif. He was inclined to 
grumble a little at me for going ; but I asked him 
what else 1 could have done. As he had no answer 
ready to that question, 1 walked away to the dining- 
room, where my mother and Julia were waiting ; for 
dinner was ready, as we dined early on Sundays 
on account of the servants. Julia was suffering 
from the beginning of a bilious attack, to which she 
was subject, and her eyes were heavy and dull I 
t<jkl them hastily where I was going, and what a 
hurry I was in. 

“ You arc' never going across to Sark to-day!” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Why not ?" I askee^ taking my scat and helping 
myself quickly. 

Because 1 am sure bad weather is coming,” she 
answered, looking anxiously through a window 
facing the west. “ 1 could see the coast of France 
this morning as plainly as Sark, and the gulls are 
keeping close to the shore, and the sunset last night 
was threatening. 1 will go and look at the storm- 
glass." 

She went away, but came back again very soom 
with an inerdtse of anxiety in her face. “ Don’t go, 
dear Martin" she said, with her hand upon my 
shoulder , the storm-glass is as troubled as it can 
be, and the wind is veering round to the west. You 
know what that foretells at this time of the year* 
There is a storm.at hand ; take my Word for it, and 
don’t venture across to Sark to-day.” 

“And w'hat is to become of the poor woman ?” 1 
remonstrated. “ Tardif says she has been suffering 
the pain of a broken limb these twenty-four hours. 
It would be my duty to go even if the storm were 
Jiere, unless the risk w'as exceedingly great. Come, 
Julia, remcTuhcr you arc to be a doctor's wife, and 
don’t be a coward.” 

“ Don’t go ! " she reiterated, “ for my sake and 
your niothei^s. 1 am certain some trouble will 
come of it. We shall be frightened to deaths and 
this woman is only a stranger to you. Oh, I can- 
not bear to let you go ! ’’ 

I did not attempt to reason with her, for I knew 
of old that when Julia was bilious and nervous she 
was quite deaf to reasop. 1 only stroked the hand 
that lay on my shoulder, and went on with my 
dinner as if my life depjended upon the speed with 
which I dispatched it. 

“Uncle," she said, as my father came in with a 
small portmanteau in his hand, “ tell Martin he 
must not go. There is sure to be a storm to- 
night.” 


“Poohl pooh!” he answered. “I should be 
g^ enough for Martin to stay at home, but there's 
no help for it, 1 suppose. There will be no storm 
at present, and they’ll run across quickly. It will 
be the coming back that will be difficult. You’ll 
scarcely get home again to-night, Martin.” 

“ No,” 1 said. I’ll stop at Gavey’s, coipe 
back in the Sark cutter if it has begun to ply. If 
! not, Tardif must bring me over in the morning.” 

I “Don't go,” persisted Julia, as I thrust myself 
into my rough pilot coat, and then bent down to 
kiss her check. Julia always presented me her 
*chcek, and my lips had never met hers yet My 
mother was standing by and looking tearful, but 
she did not say a word ; she knew tliere was no 
I question about what I ought to do. Julia followed 
I me to the door and held me fast with both hands 
! rourid my arm, sobbing out hysterically, “ Don’t 
I go.” Even when 1 had released myself and was 
running down the drive, I could hear her still call- 
ing, “ Oh, Martin, don’t go ! ’’ 

I 1 was glAd to get out of hearing. I felt sorry for 
her, yet there was a considerable amount of plea- 
I sure in being the object of so much tender solicitude. 

I 1 thought of her for a minute or two as I hurried 
I along the steep streets Jeading down to the quay. 
But the prospect before me caught my eye. Oppo- 
site lay Sark, bathed in sunlight, and the sea be- 
tween was calm enough at present. A ride across, 
with a westerly bre^c filling the sails, and the boat 
dancing lightly over the waves, would not'be a bad 
j exchange for avduU Sunday afternoon, with Julia at 
the Sunday-school and my mother asleep. Besides, 
it was the path of duty which was leading me across 
the quiet sea before me. 

Tardif was waiting, with his sails set and oars in 
the row-locks, ready for clearing the harbour. 1 
took one of them, and bent myself willingly to the 
light task. There was le^ss wind than I had ex- 
pected, but what there was blew in our favour. We 
were very quickly beyond the pier-head, where a 
group of idlers was always gathered, who sent after 
us a few warning shouts. Nothing could be more 
exhilarating than our onward progress. I felt as if 
1 had been a prisoner, with chains which had 
pressed heavily yet insensibly upon me, and that 
’ now I w'as free. I drew into my lungs the fresh, 
bracing, salt air of the sea, with a deep sigh of 
delight. 

It struck me after a while that my friend Tardif 
was unusually silent. The shifting of th^ sails 
appeared to give him plenty to do ; and lo my 
surprise; instead of keeping to the ordiiuy-y course, 
he ran recklessly as it seemed across the grutiesy 
which lie all about the bed of the channel between 
Guernsey and Sark. These grunes are reefs, 
rising a little above low water, but as the tide was 
about lialf-flood they were y. few feet below it ; yet 
at times there was scarcely enough depth lo float 
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US over them, whilst the brown sea*wecd tom from 
their eiges lay in our wake, something like tljc 
swathes of grass in a meadow after the sickle has 
swept through it. Now and then came a bump 
and a scrape of the keel against their sharp 
ridges. 

Jhe sweat stood in beads upon Tardif's face, and 
his thick hair fell forward over his forehead^ where 
the great veins in the temples were purple and 
swollen. 1 spoke to him after a heavier bump 
over the rocks than any wc had yet come to. 

“ Tardifi’' I said, “ wc are shaving the weeds a 
little too close, aren’t we ?” 

“Look behind you, Dr. Martin,” he answered, 
shifting the sails a little. 

1 did look behind us. Wc were more than half- 
way over the channel, and Guernsey lay four miles 
or so west of us ; but instead of the clear outline 
of the island standing out ag'iinst the sky, 1- could 


see nothing but a bank of white fog. The afL|p- 
noon sun was shining brightly over it, but before 
jlong it would dip into its dense folds. 

The fogs about our islands are peculiar. You may 
see them form apparently thick blocks of blanched 
vapour, with a distinct line between the atmosphere 
where the haze is and where it is not. To be 
overtaken by a fog like this, which would almost 
hide Tardif at one end of the boat from me at the 
other, would be no laughing matter in a sea lined 
with sunken reefs. The wind had almost gone, 
but a little breeze still caught us from the north of 
the fog-bank. Without a word I took the oars 
again, whilst Tardif devoted himself to the sails 
and the helm. 

“ A mile nearer home,” he said, “ and I could 
row my boat as easily in the dark as you could 
ride your horse along a lane.” 

END OF fJ 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT AT HOME. 



BY A QrEENSLAND COMMISSIONER. 


i T is September ; tlic weather is now 
tolerably warm, and the fresh spring 
mornings are perfectly delicious. We 
are in Australia, after riding on 
horseback the greater part of the day, 
have just sighted thev. house of Mr. 
R , a large cattle station pro- 

prietor. W’e have travelled nearly 

iifty miles, and my friei\d,Mr. B , 

who is not yet accustomed to such dis- 
tances, has more than once expressed 
a wish that we had reached our jour- 
ne>'’s end. We have seen during the day only one 
other house, which was too near the starting-place for 
us to regard it with favour, and not having conve- 
niences for “camping out,” we determined to push on. 

We are bo'.h strangers here, and B , who 

is also yet uninitiated in the mysteries of bush life, 
became rather anxious as he observed the daylight 
fading. Now, however, iill is well. The house is 
prettily situated on a rising ground, and looking 
clown the avenue ijrcscnts, as wc ride towards it, a 
picturesque appearance. Our way has been across 
some open plains, and we have likewise passed 
seveial beautiful lagoons ; but, upon the whole, the 
tract over wliich we have come is of that chai'actcr 
generally known as “ timbered country." 

Cattle arc feeding in large numbers, and many are 
indulging in ^iheir “ sundown drink.” It is apparent 
at once that this is purdy a “ cattle station ; ” the 
distinction between a cattle and a sheep sta- 
tion being, that m cither case the tract of coun- 
try is used exclusively for grazing the one or the 


other kind of stock. There arc, however, e\cc]>- 
tions to this. 

Before reaching the house our arrival was made 
known by the barking of dogs, of which there 
invariably are several, and generally they belong to 
the species useful for “ working” the stock. In this 
instance they were three large black and tan “ cattle” 
dogs, and a desperate noise they made. A gentle- 
man, however, soon came out and quelled their riot. 

We dismounted, and upon giving our names be 
cordially invited us to make use of his house. Our 
first duty now was to sec to our horses, the 
“sceing-to" being of a very simple nature, for 
removing their saddles and bridles, we turned them 
loose into the “ Home ” paddock. “ Paddock” con- 
veys here the same idea as the word “ field ” else- 
where ; the Home paddock being a small enclosure 
of 'about a hundred acres (whence we could speedily 
procure our horses for an early start in the morning) 
and is used in contradistinction to the larger pad- 
docks, into which are admitted the quadrupeds not 
likely to be immediately required. The horses 
look after themselves, and are wonderfully enduring 
animals. They will travel day by day fifty miles or 
more, for several days consecutively, and during all 
this time, as a^ule, are not*provided with anj-thing 
beyond the natural grass and herbage. 

But we return to the house, and whilst appre- 
ciating a good wash, I am greatly amused by my 

friend B , who, astonished as he was at other 

things, was still more startled at the “absolute effron- 
tery” (so he termed it) of riding up to a gentleman’s 
house and, though perfect strangers, expecting as a 
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maiU'r bf course that he should entertain us for the 
night. 

13 was also not a little surprised at the primi- 

tive method of forming the avenue, viz., by cutting 
down the trees instead of growing them ; he was 
puzzled by the fact that until reaching the “ home- 
stead he had not seen a fence in any direction, 
and wondered that the cattle did not stray; he 
thought it cruel in the extreme, riding on horses I 
nil day and not giving them any additional food ; j 
but with the climax he was perfectly amazed. j 

Upon entering the parlour, Mr. Ross (for that 
was. the name of our host) at once ordered “tea,'* ‘ 
which consisted, by the custom of the country, of a 
good solid repast, the beverage in the bush at every 
meal being tea. 


13 soon proved liis ignorance uf colonial 

matters, and Mr. Ross, seeing his evident wish for 
further inforhiation on the food supply, invited him 
to stay for a couple of days. He could then ride over 
the station, and seeing,the cattle, judge also of the 
sj stems adopted for properly looking after them. 




with unmistakable enjoyment till . the horse was 
caught. 

Having now breakfasted we mounted, and cross- 
ing several creeks, were just descending the spur 
of a low ridge when we came upon a small “ mob *' 
of cattle, which quickly seeing us, started off at a 
slow rate. We did not follow them, but continuing 
our course, reached upon the ridge of a ]^ain a 
cluster of large trees, where were numerous and 
indubitable proofs of cattle frequently congregating ; 
and indeed, as wc saw plainly, this might be called 
a “camp," the meaning of which w-as thus ex- 
‘plained by Mr. Ross : — 

“A camp," said he, “is a space of ground to 
which the cattle are accustomed to go ; it is often 
situated like this on the edge of an unexposed ridge-, 
and is sometimes formed by the cattle themselves, 
which for the sake of warmth, or by reason of their 
gregarious nature, collect there. But then again 
wd sometimes form them. By driving the cattle to 
these places and hemming them in, we after a little 
while accuStom them to gallop thither immediately 


'I'he invitation w'as at once and cordially accepted. ' upon the crack of the whip.’* 


Wo then retired to bed ; and in truth there were “ But,” said B , with his inquiring mind. 


more sleepers than beds ; but one lying on the , “ what object have you in this } " 
sc<l'.i and another on a mattress by the fire, w'c all I “ Oh 1" replied Ross, “every reason, for so soon 
stowed away. j as we get the cattle here wc have them under 

Hearing my name called, 1 quicUy turned out, I control. You see,’' he continued, “the areas of our 
aud a more lovely morning it would be difficult to j country are so vast, that without this system we 
conceive. The sun soon rose, and over the whole ; should be a good djpi&l put about ; for the distance 
sky not a c^ud was visible. The temperature, ‘ from home whence are is often so great, that had 
ihough cool, was delicious. The horses were already | we not these odnvcnicnccs wre should be compellcdi 
in the yard, whither with bridle in hand I soon j when we require only a few, to take to the yards at 

hastened ; but B was before me, and a black the head station a very large number ; but now, say 

boy, whom I met, soon explained the loud laughter ' for instancp .wc see ten cows with young calves 
which sounded from some distance ;*for coming up which we want accustom to milking ; we drive 
lie appealed for the information of whichiie seemed them to this * camping-ground.' Here we can 
already pretty well assured. “ I believe, sa, that select them from the large number and draught 
fellow massa new chum ? " the last word being tliem out. If, again, w-e require a small number of 
spoken as an appellation, half in pity, half in con- fat bullocks for the butcher, we can select them 
tempt for the ignorance of colonial experience or, as wc term it, ‘ cut them out ' from the rest. 

which B was evincing. But another great advantage is that the beast, after 

Of this excessive laughter he was ^hc innocent a little time, regards this ' c.omp ' and the immedi- 
cau&e, for, in his desize to prove his ability, he had atdy adjacent pasture-grounds as his home, and 
been for some time trying to catch his horse, but so long as there is plenty' of feed near he never 
unwittingly had adopted the surest course of prov- strays. Thus wc always know where to find him. 
ing his ignorance ; for instead of going towards the Why, you sec, this station has a hundred thousand 
animal’s head, ne was doing his utmost to catch acres, and I have eight thousand head of cattle ; 
him by the tail ; and running after the horse with but for these advantages I could never manage it, 
the bridle swinging in his hand, the faster he went for the .stock would be all over my neighbours' 
the faster went the horse, and the more frantic his stations, where now they scarcely ever stray.“ 
efforts lo catch him, the more anxious the horse Wliile chatting thus wc saw in the distance an- 
scemed to elude the introduction. There being other small herd of young cattle, but amongst them 
also some little mud in the yard, the galloping 
round of a dozen horses kicking it up behind them 
had not improved the appearance of the un- 
daunted pursuer. At his efforts, two half-civilised Suddenly emerging upon a large plain termi- 
black boys were almost streaming with 'laughter, nating in gently undulating ridges, we saw before 
and sitting on the fence, they swayed to and fro u# more than we could count, and looking to the 


specially noticeable w.is a large roan ox, ot wmen 

B was quite filled with admiration. Ah ! roast 

beef of old Endand,” quoth he, “ there vou are ! ” 
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right and then to the left we still saw more. They * 
embraced every possible colour known amongst 
cattle ; but especially to be noticed were the huge, 
sleek, silky-haired roans, strawberries and reds, as 
amid a luxuriance of rich herbage they leisurely 
browsed, and seeming as though it were an effort to 
move, presented a picture for a painter, 

1) was in raptures. He had not even dreamed 

of such a sight ; but Ross, who had lost money by 
his shipments to England of "preserved meat,’* 
alias " stuff/' scarcely restrained his sarcasm. 

" Australianbeef! never mind,” said he, "one more 
try, and if the English people .don’t likeit, well, let' 
them go without. Why, talk of comparing English 
beef, eaten in England, with Australian beef cUten in 
Australia, and I give my opinion in favour of the 
latter ; and doesn't it stand to reason it should be 
better? Look at those cattle, free as birds, they have 
mtut^'fustural pasturage than they can consume, 
they have more water than'they can drink ; they can 
walk, trot, or gallop ; they are produced from some 
of the best blood in England, and in the improve- 
ment of the stock money has been almost lavishly 
bestowed; here you see them all the year roupd, 
and with their enjoyment of this absolute state of 
nature even winter does not interfere. Over there 
the demand is so great that you have to force 
them artificUlly, and don't even give them time 
to take natural meat. However, we don’t want to 
compete with your beef, we onj^ want to supple- 
ment your supply, for 1 suppose > hardly realise 
what is the consumption in London alone of im- 
ported meat. Here we allow to each man from two 
to three pounds of meat per diem.” 

“ Indeed is it so ?” rejoined B . ^ "Ah I if you 

could import those they would sell'ibr high prices.’’ 

" Some'of that meat,” resumed Ross, " will, I ex- 
pect, be there before six months, for 1 have under- 
taken to supply two hundred fat oxen at los. per 
head. I am now going to muster, and shall start 
them off in three days* time for the Meat Preserv- 
ing Company's Dep6t.” 

The head stockman here cracked his great long 
whip, and with the black boys galloped off, rounding 
to their camps the cattle on the left side of the plain. 
Ross and the other stockman also started away, 
but we rode slowly after. 

The cattle were nninded-to, and then followed the 
operation of " cutting cut ” from the large lot such 
as were considered suitable. To see the quick turn- 
ing of the horses, as different animals marked out 
for the butcher endeavoured to regain the large herd* 
was most amusing ; for although they frequently 
wheeled, turning almost on a pivot, the horses were 
as quick and frustrated their attempts, while the 
well-cracked and sometimes well-applied whip hur- 
ried the beasts onwards, till placed amongst the 
sel.ctcd lot, which were being duly kept by a stock- 
man and a blrck boy. • 


'We then secured about seventy or eighty, and 
turned homewards. They were now driven into the 
yard, whence were drafted out such as after close 
inspection did not appear sufEcicntly tax ; the other 
lot being turned into a large paddock, where they 
awaited the "starting for town.” 

We supped about seven o'clock, and Ross, who 

had been pointing out to B the construction 

of the yards, filled his pipe. He took about three 

whiffs and turned round. “Well, Mr. B ,"he 

said, "it seems almost a pity, since you take so 
much interest in this matter, that you should not 
see it through ; but as the travelling with the cattle 
would be rather tedious, I’ll tell you in about ten 
words what takes place before that beef makes its 
appearance in England. To-day is Tuesday ; on 
Friday morning next the cattle start, and will travel 
about twelve miles a-day ; the men start with them 
every morning verj^ early — as near dawn as possible 
— and travel half or two-thirds the distance. They 
then stop in the middle of the day, letting the cattle 
feed and rest, and continue their journey in the 
cool of the evening. On Wednesday they will be 
delivered at the Meat Preserving Establishment, 
and then all the responsibility on the part of the 
men ceases. 

" The cattle are kept for a few days, to allow them 
thoroughly to rest and cool down after their driving ; 
when this has been done there are run out from 
the number day by day, and taken to the slaughter- 
house, so many as are required. 

" After the slaughtering, the carcase when 
thoroughly cold is taken to the * cutting-up ’ room, 
and all the bone carefully removed. The best of 
the meat is then placed in tins according to the 
weights required ; these being filled up with water 
are closed^ boiled, and hermetically sealed. They 
are then packed in cases, and are either consumed 
in Australia or shipped off to Eingland. 

" The hides are carefully salted, and sent to the 
best marke'-ib The horns are likewise shipped off. 
From the hoofs oil is produced; of some of the 
intestines usp is made, and the bones previously 
to being sent away are 'boiled down’ with the in- 
ferior and refuse meat, in order to extract whatever 
fat may remain. Formerly,” said Ross, “we used 
to boil down all of the bullock for his tallow ; but 
rince the meat-preserving industry has cosne in 
we only boil the inferior parts. But 1 see you are 
Very sleepy ; and no wonder, after your rido. 

“ Though>the system of managing ^eep stations 
is quite distinct from what you have seen of cattle 
farming, the same mode of preservation is applied. 

“ Come ! have a glass of toddy and turn in. Good 
night” 

A parting word he said as B— ^ — rose : " If ever 
you hear English people speaking of our beef with 
contempt; calling it cagmag and stuff, please to re- 
cal the large bullocks I am selling at j £4 los. a-hcad.” 
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IN THE STUDIO. 



AS TMH FArR LANVAS C R I. R'." 


would not have me see him toil 
"HiX canvas ^rew ; 

Yet I beheld the genius burn ^ 
Through that deep e}e of blue. 
Voi„ V.— New Sbktizs. 


And when I chid such love of art, 
lie kissed the words away. 

Vowing that art was life’s best blood— 
There was no nobler way 
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To fill the void the $pirit kttew ; 

And then the glory rose . 

Upon his brow, and all my heart 
Was prouder for his woes. 

O days on which 'pp sunlight glowed ! 

O days hope was dim ! 

Days .whhdii:i^^flght with Life to me, 
Yet sihp^ Death’s face to him !* 

Ye «o^d!^:cannot come again ; 

Or, if ye loom anew, 

^ Give me the courage to console, ^ 

Or triumph witli him too. 


But when men see his latest work-^^ 
A vision so suhlane^ 

• Another name they must dtshrine 
As conqueror over Time ! 

I am but woman ; Earth, forgive, 

For Love hath pieTced the mist, 

And stands enrapt before the Sun- 
ils soul’s evangelist ! 

Then let* the world or give or hold, 
Whate’er its course may be, 

•v^ . i sh^ have life with him ; and he ?— 
Sweet immortality. 



WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 


^OME^ tell qs, sergeant, how did 
you srin your cross ?" 

This question w^s put by 
^ne oftsnumber of young sol- 
diers who stood around Ser- 
geant l^nchot in the grounds 
of Invalides. .The petspn 
addressed was m old one-armed 
who seenssd tirink that a certaiq.air:of 
fiSirte, unamiltfig |;r«rity most btssme a 
sddisrof tho'Emp^^ but who, it was well 
known, hid IphlS^est hearts under 

the !ppter fotm of stem aevel'ty. On being 
thilf > questioned, hq, took a well-used pipe 
from his^ mputltf >, slowly ;p^ed out a column of 
smokeir^w as age would permit 

liim, andxgplicd^, . , 

“Wow mjr c^SB^i Yep, asew /fi/iut/, you say 
right ; in those da^ wa)ptd, to tcifw a cross, it was 
not^^M. .It was wordk^wnning too. Wc didn’t, 
with the >gaua ifibry by fighting against 

one ana^en . Ths^ wqre no barricades then- 
no battles in the streets of Paris. Tliat great man, 
so ethl in his genius, so indomitable in his 
coura^ w m always conquered* would not allow 
it ; and-^let xce, tell you, no one dared to do what 
Ate said ^ should not— A/ Soon made short work. 

“Ahl ' tItMe were the days when wc knew 
what true .jgn^op was. There were none of your 
Republican^ ^rleanists, your old or your 
new parties, .'^4' were all Frenchmen then— 
Frenchmen, do ypu hear, my children. It was 
against the ene!BaU»fiWa^3e/J!e/^rawe we fought— 
against those who hated the great nation because 
it was so glorious— the perfidious English— the 
stupid Germans— the barbarous Russians. 

“Yes, it was against them wc Frenchmen' always 
fought ; and, when traitors did not betray us, we 
always conquered. They could never defeat him— 
the Emperor, by fajr means. All, with what .glory 
he covered Irancc I" 


The old man’s eyes glistened with enthusiasm, 
and his /ace glowed. 

“ But all. this is changed now,” continued the ^ 
i old soldier in a mournful tone. “ France, shame 
j upon her 1 does not care what her enemies do. 
Ihe Grand Army is no more. But you wish to 
kasow how.Lgamed my cross. Well, 1 will tell you, 
for it what a man the Emperor was. 

“U was the 6th of November. For a long 
tjiipie.aqninarch hsd keen liill of glory. The enemy 
had fted/before us, jfdr whenever he tried to stand 
we de&Sted him. We had impelled Moscow— that 
fatal dity* Wo .were ta hfwft there. But 

what\4£^. these.' cowardly -pf Russians do? 

Why, ps;you kqqw,tfa(ey.^ut^^4^ their town. 

were compdOed to 4B^at ; aqd.^ terrible 
msiiek^^ lia4 M^'what with frosts ,^ow, and 
hung^ Uwas the 6th of Novemb^t.i.^ay. We 
lied jM^wght the ^tle of Viazma^ j^.won it of 
eouriie.,. Emperor, in his ^fj|£ the day, 
annihilated thjcK'ieVte^.* , ^till we had 
651 not before the .RiMmrr^no, we had 

taushed tSicm, I tell you— but-todface the weatlier ; 
it was texrible.1 Oh, wluU 6^ost i Jt ifoie tl^e very 
marrow in oqr bones. Oh^'^wbat snowj^tt cut our 
skins, it bUodibd ns,, we sank in. it to eur 'knees as 
we taaiidied.^ • We had beswi vq, raieU . dnae six 
o’clock,' .aud it was no^ past . noon* An .awful 
march, it was.. ; The groi^'Oter whkSt'.wqppassed 
Was streip^ with , 0 «r dehd. nh4 tkat 

we saw , much.- 4f. the not 
killed knew too well what they ufqiiElijgffit If they 
came near Hts. It was that teidbie and the 
empty stomachs that did for us. When these 
made any fall behind, the rascally Cossacks,' 
hanging all round us like a swarm of bees, either 
killed and plundered them, or, if they were at all 
able to walk, stripped them, and then tying them 
to their horses, made them run at their sides till 
they dropped from cold, hunger, and fatigue. 

“ Mafty of the officers and men in my company 
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had thus perished. All were diapirifeed-^no song, snow, or be murdered by thdse thieves of Cossacks 
no shout, no joke, and- what was worse than all, and then stripped ? Oh, no, captahb 1 shall not do 
no grumbling. The sullenness and redelessness that : you need not ask me.' 
of utter despair had taken hold of us. "‘Impudent rascal that you arel I donotas,*' 

" Our captain was a terrible little man — ^not you, I order you ; disobey me at yoitr pei^* . 
a braver' one than he in. the whole army. And " ‘Excuse me, captain, you need not your- 

then, you see, we were all brave. He did not self to speak. See, you can do nothing-- ypa arc 
stand more than so high " (pointing to his too weak to struggle.' * 

shoulder), "but he would have 'his own way' — "‘Whatl am I not to be obeyed? Ah 1 if I 

he made us do it ; if he said no, it was no—if sur\'ive this day you shall suffer for it. By the ' 

yes, then yes ; he would not change. We called word of Captain T£tu you shall.' 
him Captain Tdtu, and, my faith ! it was a good * " ‘ Survive ! Why not ? Of course you shall, 
name, for he was obstinate. I’ll carry you all safe. Sucvive ! ma fidf And I, 

" He had been a stout, red-faced man ; but now, Corporal Manchot, here ! ' 
how changed ! — thin, pale, and haggard. No- “ ‘ Villain ! lay me down, I say. What ! you 
thing could, however, drive away his look of Arm- won’t ? Oh, you know you would not dare to treat 
ness. He was hardly able to keep up with us ; me co if 1 was strong ; but, alas ! 1 am weak^ and 
but he was determined not to give in as long as he , you take a b.ise advantage of me.' ' ' . ' * 

had life, so on,' and still on he crawled. He had .** ‘ Well, captain, let me have my ownway now ; 
wrapped his shoeless feet in his handkerchiefs, | when you are strong again I will obey you, as I 
which were now deeply stained with the blood have always done.' 

that oozed from his wounds. Two or three times " ‘ Rascal that you are!' 

I had offered him my arm for his support, but he "All this while I was trudging on as. well as 1 

had refused it angrily. could, and that was very badly, h was hard 

“‘What * said he, ‘do you think 1 can't walk enough to walk when I had only myself to earry, 
hs well as another? Am I a child? Every one but with the captain on my shoulders ‘'it was a 
needs all his strength for himself.' little more difficult. My company was now out 

"At last he told me that if I dared to*bodier him of sight, it was of nd uise trying to overtake them 
with my offers to assist him, he would have mt pun- —that was impossible. All arounB me' stretched 
ished severely. So what could 1 do ?— he always j an Immense, tre^lns, snow-covered plain.- No- 
mcant what he said. But, obstinate as he was, he , thing was to^Se seen upon' its wild whste, but 
could not hold out any longer. With a faint cry of | the black patches and the little moufids -which 
‘Ah, it is all over with me ! Vhfi r£/f^etgUr/*ht , showed where the dead and dying weire, In the 
fell on the snow. | &r distance, against th^ snow-laden horison, I 

‘“AIlover,my captain? Oh no, not, while Corporal i could see a TdW moving specks, which I soon dis- 
Manchot is here ! ' , covered were a number Of Cossacks— who at a 

“ ‘ Why, who is tliat ? * is that you, Manchot ? gallop were swiftly drawing nearer to me. 

You are not with your regiment, how is that? "*Ah! then it is all over with us, captain,' said I ; 
Leave me ; my battles are all fought— but stay ; but he made no answer : he Was insensible. '‘Well,' 
here, take this cross and my purse, there is not said I to myself, * I am not going to die, nor to let 
mudi in it. 1 wish for her sake there was more, him either, without a good hard s^ggle for it ; 
but the Emperor will not forget her, when you | that would not become a soldier of the Empire, 
reach France.— Ah, Ai Mie France f 1 shall not ; No ; if they come near me, it will cost some of those 
:,ee yOu again ! — Go' to Voroppej hear Grenoble, | vile Cossacks dear, they shall know what a French-^ 
there you find an old woman eighty-t'wo years • man can do ; I win stop that abominable hurrah 
of age'; it iS Madame Marlen, my mother. ! of one or two of ^hem, or my name is not Manchot’ 
Kiss her for me, on bofh cheeks, give her the | "1 had not much time to think, for they drew 

purse ahd Cross, and tell bo- how 1 died. Viye t|uickly nearer, with that wild, wretched yell of 
la France I VtveFEnipereur/ Now go-^join your theirs. Call them soldiers! Bah! nasty, dirty, 
company. Adieu— go.' savage-looking fellows; with their bonyj ragged, 

‘“Not unless I take you with me. Come.' ugly Tittle horses. Why, they were only fit to kill 

" ‘ Come I How can •! come ? Fool 'that you , the wounded and the dying— to injure and plunder 
are, do you not see I cannot walk, or do you think | those who could not help themselves— -not to fight 
I should be lying here ? ' against Frenchmen. 

"‘Nevertheless, come.' With that I lifted him “Well, but what was I to do?, 1 laid the 
on my shoulder. captain down, and covered hinr over with snow 

" ‘ What are you doing ? Put me down, 1 tell you, as well as I could. Then, seeing a number of 
put me down.* corpses lying together in a heap, 1 weitt and lay 

" ‘ Put you dpwn I What 1 to lie and dii on the down among them, pretending that I too was dead. 
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** The belter to hide myself, J turned over a body, Ah ! I did not yet see that. I returned to where 
aEhd was horrified to find it! was that of an dd 1 had buried the captain in the snow^-dug him out 
comrade of mine, who had ibuerht by my side on -rtried all I could to lift hnn again i6n to my 
the glorious field of Austerlitz— Sergeant Subia. shoulder, but could not do it because of my broken 
A braver and a better soldier there was not in the arm. While I was endeavouring to raise him, my 
whole Grand Army; At any other time I should pulling him about revived, him — ^he opened his eyes 
have been much grieved, but now all my thoughts and saw me leaning over him. At first he did not 
were taten up with how 1 was to escape the enemy, understand how things were, but soon recollecting 
So I cr^ 'as wdl as 1 could under the corpse Of himself, he said with as strong a voice as he could, 
the sergeant , The Cossacks were ott us. Never though that was very weak— 
did 1 '^dunh mysdf so near death as then. They *** What, corporal, you here still ? Am I then not 
gallops right over us, and in doing so the hoof a to be obeyed? Did I not tell you to leave me and 
of tine of the horses cj^me down upon me, and join your company ? Why, if these things are 
smashed my left arm. Ah ! my children, you may 1 allowed there will soon be no discipline in the 
be sure it was not easy for me to keep from calling army ! If I live you shall be .soundly punished — 
out— the agony was so very great. To keep in the you shall, on the word of Captain TStu.’ 
cry that seemed to force itself from my heart, I “ This persistency of his displeased me, so 1 rc- 
almost bit my lips through. Well, having done ' plied to him more sharply than I should— 
what mischief they could* while on horseback, they | foi! captain, if you are going to be so ob< 

passed on— those murdering, thieving villains. . stinate Manchot will imitate you, or he is not a 
“I then ventured to look up from my hiding-place. I corporal in the Grand Army. If you stay here, he 
aA, as 1 thought at first, were gone. I was glad j stays too, so say no more about it ; what 1 have 
of this, for what can one man, with a broken arm, said I will do.' 

•do against a hundred with two arms, and on horse- ** He looked offended, but said nothing— poor 
bade ? As 1 cautiously looked around, still lying fellow, he could not, for he soon became insensible 
where I Mud hid — for I was too old a soldier to again. Night was now fast coming on, so I went 
betray myself until I knew that the whole coast and gathered as many cloaks as I could— alas ! 
was clear — 1 saw that one of the enemy still there was no scarcity of them— and wrapped him 
remained behifid— a big, ugly^coundrel, who, dis- in them. 

mounted and leading his horsifiii^as at this time “Then I sought for something to eat. 
bent on the plunder of an officer, ^^t this sight my “ It was well 1 had finished off the Cossack, for I 
anger made me forget my pain. 1 felt hurt that so found on him a flask of brandy, which he had evi- 
piti&l a villain should have it in his power to injure dently taken from one of our officers, and some bread, 
abravk man. “ Returning to the captain, I poured a little of the 

“ 'Ah !' 1 said to myself softlyj 'if 1, Corporal spirits down his throat, which re\^ived him ; I then 
Manchot, can help it, you shall never boast of what made him eat and drink,*and took some bread and 
you are now dtiing.' So I seized a musket with my brandy myself. It was now dark, and there was 
right hand, loaded it, and prepared to take aim. nothing for it but to wait till morning, to see what 
In^ doing this 1 made some noise which alarmed 1 that would bring forth. 1 knew the rear-guard of 
the thief ; he started, listened, rose from his knees ! the army was not passed, and had some hopes that 
and looked around, but saw nothing. Not satisfied '■ we might picked up by them, 
with that, he walked right round the heap where 1 | “ Never shall I forget the fearful horrm of that 

lay, at only a few yards' distance. You may swear , night. It never ceased to snow. The cold seemed 
2 did not make any noise then. I even breathed j to pierce into one’s very vitals, and freeze up the 
as lightly uu 1 could. He saw — he heard nothing, i marrow in our bones, and the blood in the 
so, with bis confidence restored, he went back to , heart Nothing was to be heard but the . growling 
finish his wofk. With that I lifted my musket — of the wolves and the gnashing of their jaws, as they 
but if you ever sliould try to lift your musket to gorged themselves on the plentiful banquet which 
your shoulder to take aim with your left arm shat- lay around. I felt that the frost w'as gradually 
tered, you wiU find it a very awkward thing to do, mastering me, and that it would soon numb all my 
“ My Instinct— the instinct of a veteran, see ycu limbs. 1 was certain 1 could not hold out much 
— tedd me that, so 1 did not try, but rested my [ longer, so recalling the few simple old prayers 
, musket on the body of a dead comrade and took ; which I had learnt from the gcoi cur6 when 1 
good aim — very good, you may be sure, for my life , was a boy, I fell on my knees and repeated them, 
depended en it— fired— when, bang ! his battles j This sebmed to give me new strength- 
were all over, as the captain had said of himself ; “ Depend upon it, children, there is nothing will 

he leaped up, flung out his arms, and fell dead. | so revive a man as prayer.— What, young wiseacre, 
“This raised my spirits— St somehow seemed a j you are sneering at that, are you ? ytiu think 1 am 
good 6men to me that 1 should escape. But how? j very foolish, do you? Well, wait till you have gone 
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trough as much as -1 have, and faiced death and 
danger as often, and perhaps you win think as 1 do. 
--'Bythe time 1 had finished my prayers, morning 
began to dawn. The snow had ceased for a little. 
Through the dimness of the early dawn, I saw a 
group of French officers at a little di|tance. To 
draw their attention 1 shouted as loudly as 1 could, 
and jumped up. They drew near. 

“ * Hallo I how is this ? Why are you not with 
the army.^' said a short, determined 4 ooking man, 
dressed in a light grey overcoat lined with fur. 

“Yes; young hope of your country, it was the 
Emperor ! and I do not expect France will ever give 
you such a general to fight under. It was the 
Emperor, but 1 did not know it. He was the last man 
1 should have expected to see there. So I replied — 
“ ‘ Why am I not with the army ! Look here'— 
pointing to the captain and my arm — *with this 
more, and this less, how could I bc?^ 1 wish with 
all my heart 1 was there instead of here.* 

“‘Sire’— Ah ! then I knew it was the Emperor, 
that bravest of the brave, that truest of the true, 
that wisest of the wise. I did not know what to do 
or say, so I gave him the salute as well as my 
benumbed and stiffened limbs would allow — ‘ Sire,* 
said one of the suite, ‘1 saw this man yesterday 
carrying an officer on his back.’ * 

“ ‘ Is it so, corporal ?’ 

“ ‘ Sire, my general, what could I do ? The cap- 
tain could not walk, he fell down. Was 1 to leave 
him to die, of to be murdered by those cowards of 
Cossacks ? f know it was wrong, and I did it in 
spite of his orders— he was very angry with me ; 
but I could not help it, so 1 tried to carry him. 


The Cossacks rode over me, a^d bnAtfi my arm ; 1 
could do no more. Pardon tne, 

“ The Emperor smiled ; yes, my children, he 
smiled” (here the veteran’s eyes glowed honest 
pride at the lemembrance)— “he smM at . 
Corporal Manchot, and ^aldng a huge pkich . of 
snuff, said — ' • , , 

“ ‘ It is well, very well, my brave fellow^w. 4 hat to 
me, yes, to me who now stand before yoii.^^lC is 
I well, very well, my brave fellow’— those weiie Wr 
I very words ; as I heard them, I forgot niy cedd, my 
^ hunger, and the pain of my arm. 

! “ ‘ See here, this is for you ’—with that he opened 

• his coat, took from his own breast the cross, and 
pinned it on mine. Oh 1 what joy ! what ecstasy I 
what pride I Decorated ! and with the Emperors 
owi; cross ! 

; “ He then called to Davoust, and ordered that I, 

I and the still insensible captain, should be carried 
forward [in his own waggon. So I escaped from 
the horro^ of that retreat from Russia — ^but not 
from the punishment the captain had threatened 
I me with. As soon as he found that he and I were 
safe with our regiment, he placed me under arrest 
for fourteen days, for what, he said, had been a 
gross breach of discipline. Ah 1 he always fulfilled 
his promise, did Captain Tttu — be is a general now. 

“ What he had done to me was told the Emperor. 

I have heard he much amused ; he ordered 
my release, at th^ame time raising me to the rank 
of sergeant, prat, mes enfants^ is bow I won my 
cross. The ribbon 1 wear here, , where every one 
may see it ; the cross lies next my heart, where it 
shall always be in life and in death.” 



WHEN THE GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN. 


1 ^ HEN the green leaves come 
Ip * again. 

When the sky is blue and'clear, 
When in every nook and glen 
Fair pale primrose tufts appear; 
When the moss is softly spread 
Underneath the beechen tree, 
And within its mossy bed 
Sings the streamlet merrily ; 
When bright Spring, with lavish hand 
Scattering gifts, begins her reign. 

Ah ! we’ll be happy then, love, 

When the green leaves come again. 

When the green leaves come again : 

Strange the words sound of my song, 
While the rain beats on the pane. 

And the fierce wind sweeps along ; 

In the darkening room alone 
On the leaden sky I gaze, 


While my thoughts afar have flown 
To the hopes of earlier days. 

Wildly, wildly moans the wind ; 

Sadly, sadly falls the rain. 

But we’ll be happy yet, love, 

When the green leaves come again. 

Hence then, sighs and sad repinings ; 

Come, sweet sunshine, after rain ; 

Show, O clouds, your silver linings ; 

Quick, ye green leaves, burst again. 

Aid, fair wind, the vessel sailing 
Homeward o’er a distant sea ; 

Let not time nor tide be failing, 

Bring the absent back to me. 

To the joy the Spring can bring,. 

Weighs as naught the winter’s pain ; 
Silent birds break out and sing 
When the green leaves come again. 

E. ClAXTON. 
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•BWO POEMS BY -FHE LATE THOMAS MOORE. 


[HITHEKtO UNPUBLISHED.] 


H£i following little poems of 
Moore have never beon pub- 
lished. I am indebted for 
them to the kindness of a 
relative to whom they were 
addressed and given by tlie 
poet. The lady occupied a 
high social position, and was 
distinguished by her beauty* 
and accomplishments; and 
though an object of Moore’s 
admiration and gallantry, she was ever too 
circumspect to permit that admiration to pass 
th6 bounds of respect^ or that gallantry toT be- 
come 'presumptuous. Indeed, the incident which 
gave rise to the first poem shows the promptitude 
with which she repelled any advance for which a 
poetic licence might, perhaps, have bedn success- 
fully pleaded by one \vhose manners were so fas- 
cinating, and whose attentions were so gladly re- 
ceived by women, as were those of Moore. My 
friend lived to an advanced age, honoured and 
respected. Her death has removed the prohibition 
imposed by her upon my publishing Uiesc poems 
during her life. J. F. W. 


UNFS ADDRESSED Tt^SMRS. . 

[Oner summer, while ' staying «^a fashionable 
watering-place in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
Moore presented Mrs. -~Avith a seal, having a 
device— two hearts touching, with the legend, “ Qui 
touche I'un fait trembler Tautre,” Upon reading 
the motto the lady instantly returned the seal, j 
Moore passionately flung it froip the window at j 
which they were sealed into the sea beneath. A 1 
few days afterwards the seal was found on the ! 


strand by one of the bathing women and returned 
to the poet, who tliereupon sent to the lady the 
following llhes.] 

“ The seal wliich she refused to keep 
1 flung into the silent deep ; 

But, cold as she, the smiling wave 
Returned, like her, the gift I gave. 

*^Alas 1 my little seal, 1 And, 

In spite of all her soft professions, 

^ ' That water and Eliza’s mind 

Were formed alike to hold impressions.” 

The song which follows is very characteristic 
of the great Irish lyrist, both in style an(^ sentiment. 
It has the easy flow and musical rhythm and 
cadence, as well as the happy power of illustration 
which so eminently mark all the songs of Moore. 

“ SONG. 

“to MRS. . 

1 . 

“ Brigjit leaf, when storms thy bloom shall wither, 

. Oh, fly for calm and shelter hitlicr ; 

And I will prize thy tints as truly 
As when in spring they blossom newly. 

Bright leaf, when storms thy blooms shall wither, 
Oh, fly for calm and shelter hither. * 

II. 

“ Sweet maid, while hope and rapture cheer thee, 
Tis not for me to linger near thee ; 

But when joys fade and hope deceives thee, 
When all that soothes and flatters leaves thee— 
Oh, then, how sweet in one forsaken, 

Fresh hopes and joys again to vraken ! " 


THE FUTURIi:* WAR. 


MY W. IIEPWORTII DIXON. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS,— CHAPTER, THE SECOND. 



OW a change has come on Russia ! 
since the close of the Crimean 
episode. She has begun to doubt 
- tlie wisdom of her long submission to 
the Baltic provinces. She wants to be 
herself ; and “ Russia for the Russ ” 
is now her passionate cry. The em- 
peror, no longer using German in his 


family circles, steadily enjoins the 
use of Rus.s at court' Russ ministers are getting into 
place. Russ books of science are encouraged, and a 
seat in the Academy of St* l^etersburg, with splendid 
room^ a paunt of nobility, and a special income, is 


no longer the assured reward of third-rate Germans | 


from the University of Dorpat. Russia hopes in 
future to defend herself in foreign capitals— to inilc 
herself in her home governments— by means of 
native wit and strength. 

No sooner have the Russians caught this idea 
of doing without the Baltic Germans, than with 
Oriental impulse they dqsire to crush the nest 
from which they have long been drawing nearly all 
their ablest men. Two objects would be gained 
by RuSSianising Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
—that is to say, by utterly destroying every trace of 
German art and science, law and language, presence 
and supremacy in these frontier States. First— the 
peasants, who descend from Slavonic tribes, and 
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may drawn into the national party and ortho- 
dox church, would soon be maseers of the lidd of 
public action, ^ that all the weight of these three 
border provinces might be pressed against Germany, 
instead of against Russia ; second— that supply of 
staid, methodical, and able foreign seiyants which 
these provinces, ^ve given to every czar since the 
days of Peter the Great would be cut off j a wider 
opening in the public service would be made for 
' Russians of the old t)'pe, and then the whole direc- 
tion of affairs woidd pass into native hands. 

The case is one without parallel in our e3q}erience. 
Here is a country in which the peasants are of one 
race, the gentry of another, and the rulers of a third. 
Something like this state of things occurs in Delhi) 
Travancore, and other provinces of India, where the 
common pdople are Hindoos, the gentr>' Moham- 
medans, and the rulers English ; but the resemblance 
is not perf<^t, even in principle ; for the Moham- 
medan gentry of Delhi cannot be said to have 
civilised the country, and the Hindoo rustics have 
no claim to an affinity of blood with their English 
lords. Nor have the Delhi gentry a great and 
sympathetic people at their back, determined to 
support them in their efforts to pursue their national 
* life. If Spain had conquered Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century, and held it by a treaty wlifch com- 
pelled her to respect existing institutions in that 
island, we should have had a closer parallel to the 
Baltic provinces. Occupied by a Celtic peasantry 
and a Saxdh gentry, Ireland .would have been to 
Spain what Courland and Livonia are to Russia ; 
while England, as the home from which those 
Saxon gentry sprang, would lie at hand to fret 
and stir with every cry of pain from Cork and 
Dublin. ' “ 

Russia puts her case in few and striking words. 
In the three Baltic provinces there arc about : 

Men of Germanic race, 200,000 ; 

Men of Slavonic race, 1,600,000. 

All liberal science leads a ruler to regard the 
interests of the x’ast majority of his people, as his 
highest guide. For every German there are eight 
Slavonians. This one German scorns these eight 
Slavonians, whom he looks upon as 'beasts of 
burthen. These eight Slavonians hate the one. 
German, whom they call a master and fcaV as a 
tyrant. In the Esthonian dialect, there is no sepa- 
rate word for German. Sara means lord, and 
Sara means also Gennan. “ Is this right ?” the 
Russians ask ; “why should we sacrifice the many 
to the few?” The ogly answer is, that they arc 
bound by their own acts. 

■ ^*Our treaties bind you to preserve our rights, 
laws, schools and institutions, as you fouifd them,” 
say the Baltic Germans. But a treaty does not last 
for centuries unless it corresponds to general wants. 
The Baltic treaties took no heed of that great rustic 
dass, which has been rising in the world of late with 


such enormous strides. A ntde Moscovito deihocrac>’ 
willdisten to a rude LivmiiSii deisidcraty, in spite 
of paper rights ; aitd in the name of a Slavonic 
movement of rationality, those rude democracies arc 
pressing on the highly-civilised German mf^ocracy 
in the three provinces. . . / " 

Will the Fatherland be deaf to the of 

agony from these Baltic shores, on width .ajifeible 
*offshoot of Germanic civilisation is mchkeed a 
violent death ? - * 

“This Baltic question,” says a fferct TeutipURic 
scholar, with the bronze of actual' wv upon his 
cheek, “ is burning at our hearts. We cannot close 
,our eyes and ears to it. The Schleswig-Holstein 
question hardly pressed so much; yet Germany 
could not sleep while her poor children in the 
Danish duchies were abused. We marched on 
Denmark with a pang ; for we were not umnindful 
of the ties which bind all northern nations to each 
otlier. The Danes were of a Idndr^ race ; they 
knelt with us at the same altars ; they were civilised 
and lettered, and in fMetr pretension of supremacy 
there was at least some sbd*vir of law and right. 
And liberal Europe, as we saw too well, was set 
against us in our aims and means. But no opinion 
of the outside world could stay that passion of the 
German heart — that impulse of the father to assist 
and save his child. Who then shall stop our march 
on Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia? The Russians 
in the Baltic, are'farbarians, Slaves and Tailnrs 
from the Oriei^ steppe. Their home is, on the 
Volga, not the Diina ; in the Kozak camp, and not 
the Gennan town. They speak an uncouth jargon, 
they profess a hostile creed ; they have no letters, 
no civility^ And they affect no other right in those 
three provinces than that of brutal force. In march- 
ing on these Moscovites, we should be cheered by 
liberal Europe, which has never seen with patience 
any footprint of these Russians on her soil.” 

This fierce professor, who is ready to shut up his 
book and load his rifie, represents a mighty Gci-man 
force; the Teutons pure and simple— the aristocratic 
circles — and the anti- Moscovites in general. But 
his passion is not universal. Many of the philo- 
sophic liberals, though they hate the Moscovites, 
and wish to strengthen German culture in the 
Baltic, are opposed to making the cause of Cour- 
land and Livonia an imperial question. In the 
first place, they object to entering on another war, 
not only on account of the enormous cost and 
suffering even of successful wars, but fnsm the fear 
that every victory in the field must 2-“*^ 

extend the personal power of the ipovereign as 
against the parliamentary estates. In the second 
place, they have no sympathy witl:^ the Baltic 
Germans in the matter which those Baltic Germans 
feel most sorely— in their class, ascendancy. The 
philosophic liberals rather take the side of Lett and 
Kur, than of their German lords. A victory of the 
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CourUnd noble over hi$ rustic neighbours, and 
their Moscovite abettor^ cotdd not fail to induce 
social and political movements in the provinces of 
Prussia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, in a sense 
unfavourable to the imuth of modem thought. In 
the third place, they foresee that if the Baltic ques- 
tion leads to -vari the provinces are likely to be 
occupied by Creman annies, and annexed lo the 
new empire, Sacha prospect fills them with alarm.* 
A man who objects to the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine by.lnrce, might be expected to pmtest 
more sternly otUl against the conquest ^d incor- 
poration of three such dif^t and uncivilised 
provinces. Esthonia would prove a second Posen. 
A majority of the people are not ' German, and if 
popular schools and ins^thtions.are allowed, with 
bainot-box and imiver^ yosin^ it is clear that the 
representatives of that jiroyince must be reckohed, 
like tliEe Poles^ as sh'mi^^ foes prithin the camp. 
Esthonia is .twd Jbuam^.jeip^ b Branden> 
burg in to .iiidr these provinces 
togelhter.in march'aiil^t he toVsmbarrass 

Brandenburg with ajAeight beyond her strength to 
drag.flong. . . 

^ Would you sit still, an4 sec the Cezman element 
staniped out by the Moscoyite.? ” 

*'A Moscovite,” replies the philosz^hic liberal, 
“cannot stamp out a superior culture. German 
leamiog asks no backing from such men as Bismarck 
andMoltke; As to theaiistocixtic privilege, which 
.. 


the Baltic nobles daim as German, I shall see it 
perish with the utmost joy." 

^ The fiercer passion that would lead to war has a 
hotter chance of being heard ^ than dke milder 
reason that would counsel peace. Jacobi tried 
philosophy with a crowd at Kdzdgsbeig; his argu- 
ment was just, humane, unanswerable from a philo- 
sophex's point of view ; but nations are not logical, 
and poor Jacobi lost his seat in Parliament, and his 
personal liberty to teach and prekeh. 

Suppose.ihy fancy of a Spanish conquest of Ire- 
land in the seventeenth century had beeii. a leading 
fact in our political annals. For a hundzied years the 
Saxon gentry might have ruled, not only in Ireland, 
but Spain At last^a Bpanish mob resolves that 
Ireland diall be goveri^ by the Celts, and that 
the English language, . English tribunals, the 
English civilisation shall he suppressed. They shut 
up Trinity College. They givc Blh Patricks Cathe- 
dral to a band of Castilian monks. They force the 
Englidi children to speak £rse> They take away 
the land from its prnscat owners and bestow it on 
the peasants. At the cry of anguish coming from 
these English homes in Ireland, what would England 
do? Would England listen to her philosophic 
liberals, who cOuld give her ten good reasons for 
not troubling herself about the Iri^ question ? Or, 
snatching at the nearest weapons, would she not 
dash upon the foreign spoiler of her children, and 
compel him to relax hia grip ? . 


THE pOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

A suavRiSE. 

My fime was turned westward now, and I kept 
my eye upon the fog-bank creeping stealthily after 
us. I thouglit of my mother and Julia, and the 
fright fl^y would be in. Moreover a fog like this 
was pretty often succeeded by a squall, especially 
at this season ; and when a westerly gale blew up 
from the ABaiitic in the month of March, no one 
could foretc^ when it would cease. 

I had been weat^-bonnd in Sark, when a boy, 
far three weeks at onp thne, when provisions ran 
short, and it was almost UnposStblc to buy a loaf 
of bread. I could not 'help Iqpghing at the recol- 
lection, but I kept aii anxious look-out towards 
the west. Three weeks' iinprisonment in Satk now 
would.be a l^re. 

But the fog remained' almost stationary in the 
front of Guernsey, and the round red eyc<baU of 
thef^hun glared after us as we ran nearer and I 


nearer to Sark. The tide w^ US, apd carried 
us on bt^lyantly. We anchored at the fisher- 
man’s landing-place below the cliff of the Havre 
Gossetin, and 1 climbed readily up the rough ladder 
which leads to the path.' Tar^ made his boat 
secure, and followed me ; he passed me, and strode 
on up the steep track to the summit of the cliff, 
as if impatient to reach his home. It was then 
that I gave my first serious thought to the woman 
who had met with the accident. 

“Tardif, who is this per^n that is hurt?” I 
asked, “ and whereabout did she fall ?" 

“She fell down yonder,’' he answered, with an 
odd quaver in his voice, as he pointed to a rough 
and rather high portion of the cliff running inland ; 
“the stones rolled from under her feet so,” he 
added, crushing down a quantity of the loose gravel 
with his foot, “and she slipped. She lay on the 
shingle underneath for two hours before I found 
her — two hqur^, Dr. Martini" 
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“ That .was bad/^ X sauX^ for the good fellow’s an anchorite to any beauty or homeliness in those 
voice tailed him — ** very ba4t A iaU like chat whom he was attending prolhssionail^ ; ho 
might have killed her " . ^ ^ve eyes only for the Malady be caane..ts consider 

We went on, he carrying, his bass, and I my little and r^ieve. Dr. Dobrde had often . stteertd md 
portmanteau. 1 heard Xardif muttering, Killed made merry at my high-Bown ndtions ef hocimir 
her 1 ” in a tone of terror ; but his face brightened and duty ; but in our practice at home bt' 
a Hide when we reached the gate of the farm- given lUe no opportunities of trying them. He Imd 
yard. He laid down tb« oars noiselessly upon attended ah our younger and more attmetivo 
the narrow stone causeway before the door, and patients himself, and had handed over to my .care 



“■THE DOOR WAS THRUST OPEN.'* 


lifted the latch as cautiously as if he was afraid to all the old people and children— on Julia’s account, 
disturb some sleeping baby. he had said, laughing. 

He had given me no information with regard Tardif’s mother came to us as we entered the 
to my patient ; and the sole idea I had formed of house. She was a little ugly woman, stone deaf, 
her was of a strong sturdy Sark woman, whose I as I knew of old. Yet in some mysterious way 
constitution would be tough, and her temperament she could make out her son’s deep voice, when he 
of a stolid, phlegmatiortone. There was not ordi- shouted into her ear. He did not speak now, how- 
narily much sickness among them, and this case ever, but made dumb signs as if to ask how all 
was evidently one of pure accident. I expected to was .going on. She answered by a silent nod, 
find a nut-brown, sunburnt woman, with a rustic and beckoned me to follow her into an inner room, 
face, who would very probably be impatient and which, opened out of the kitchen. . • 

unreasonable under the pain I should be compelled It was a small crowded room, with a ceiling so 
to inflict upon her. low, it seemed to rest upon the four posts of the 

It-, had been my theory that a meAcal man, bedstead. There were of course none of the little 
being admitted to the highest degree of intimacy dainty luxuries about it, with which I was familiar 
v/ith his patients, was bound to be as insensible as in my mother’s bed-ioom, A long low window 
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cippasitk the head of the hed threw a strong light 
ilpon it. Th^ were cheds ciittams dravm round 
it, and a patchwork quih, and rough, home-spun 
linen. Evnythmg was but coarse and frugal, 
such as I esepected to find about my Sark patient, 
in the home of a fisherman. 

But when my eye fell upon the face resting on 
the rough ptBOw 1 paused involuntarily, only just 
controlling an exclamation of surprise. There was 
absolutely nodting in the surroundings to mark her 
as a yet I felt in a moment that she was one. 
There lay a ddicate refined faoe^ white as the, 
linte, with beautiful lips almost as white ; and a 
ntSss of light, shining silky' hair tossed about the 
piUow; and large dark gf€f eyes gasing at me 
beseechingly, with an mpt^Bsion that made my 
heart leap as it had never leapt before. 

That was what 1 sew^ and could not forbear 
se^hig. X tded to ttcai my theory, and to dose 
my eyes to the pathetic beauty bf the face before 
me butit wan ahogether in Vain. If Ji had seen 
her before, or if I had beeh i||»ct»(red to see any 
one hke her, I might have succeeded ] but I was 
coQtj^Ietely thrown < off my guard- There the 
charming face lay : die 'eyes gleaming, the white 
forehead tinted, and the delicate mouth contracting 
with pain : the bright silky curls tossed about in 
confusiom' X see it now, just as 1 saw it then. 

CHAPTER THIRD, 

vrxxHoVT assooacRB. 

1 SOPKMtS 1 did not stand ^stUl more than five 
se^0h^yet4nrjagdiat pause a host of questiqns 
hiiid'fiaadhed 4iro&gh my braiii. Who was. this 
bOatttiM vieattiTef Where had ,^he eome from? 
How did ft happen that she was in Tardifs house ? 
and so on. , But I recalled myself sharply to my 
senses ; 1 was here as her physician, and common 
sense and duty demanded of me to keep my head 
clear. ' 

I then advanced to her side, and took the small, 
blue-veincdhand into mine, and felt her pulse with 
my fingers. It beat under them a low but fast 
measure ; too fast by a great deal. I could see 
that the general condition of her health was 
perfect, a great charm in itself to me ; but she 
had been b^ng great pain for over twenty-eight 
hours, and' she Wvas Scorning exhausted. A 
shudder Tan through me at the thought of that 
long spell of suflibring. 

“You are in very great pain, I fear," I said, 
lowering my voice. 

,."Ycs," her white lips' answered, and she tried 
to smile a patient though a dreary smile, as she 
looked up into -my face ; “ my arm is broken. Are 
you a doctor 7 *’ 

“ I am Dr. Martin Dobrde," I said, passing my 
hand softly- down her arm. The fracture was above 
the elbow, and was of a kind to make the setting I 


of it give her sharp, acute pain. 1 Gtmld sm she 
was scarcely fit to bear any further suffering just 
then; but what was to be dbne? She was not 
likely to get much rest till the bone was set. 

Have you had much sleep since your fall ?” I 
asked, looking at the weariness visible in her 
eyes. 

“ Not any,” she replied ; “ not one mementos 
sleep.” * 

Did you have no sleep all night 7” I inquired 
again, .'t.-.-- 

« No” she said, “ I could not fedl ' 

There were two things 1 could do-^Ve hirir an 
opiate, and strengthen her a little with sleep before- 
hand, or ^administer chloroform to her before the 
operation. 1 hesitated between the twa A natural 
sleep would have done her a world of good, but 
there was a gleam in her eyes, and a feverish throb 
in her pulse, which gave me no hope of that. 
Perhaps the chloroform, if she had no objection 
to it, would answer best » 

“ Did you ever take chloroform 7” 1 asked. 

“No ; I never needed it,” she answered. 

“ Should you object to taking it 7” 

“Anything,” she replied passively. “I will do 
anything you wish.” 

1 went back into the kitchen and opened tlic 
portmanteau my father had put up for in& Splints 
and bandages were there in abundance^ enough to 
set half the arms in the island, but neither chloro- 
form nor anything in the shape of all offiate could 
1 find. 1 mig]^t almost as well have Coiue to Sark 
altogether unprepared for my case. 

What could I do 7 There are no shops in Sark, 
and drugs of any.ldnd out -of' the question. 

There, was not a chance of getting what 1 needed 
to calm and soothe a highly-nervous and finely- 
strung temperament lake my patient’s. A few 
minutes ago I had hesitated atone nsifig chloro- 
form. Npw I would have given half of everything 
I possessed in the world for an ounce of it. 

I said nothing tp Tardif, who was watching me 
with his deep-set eyes, as closely as if I was meddling 
with some precious possession of his own.- 1 laid the 
bundles of splints and rolls of linen down on the 
table with a professional air, whilst I was inwardly 
execrating my father’s negligence. 

I emptied the portmanteau in the hope of finding 
some small phial or box. Any opiate would have 
been welcome to me, that would have dulled those 
over-wrought nerves. But the practice of using 
anything of the kind was not in favour with us 
generally in the Channel Islands, and my father 
had probably concluded that a Sark woman would 
not consent' to use them- At any rate, there they 
were not. • 

1 stood for a few minutes, deep in thought. The 
daylight was going, and it was useless to waste 
time ; yet 1 found myself shrinking oddly from 
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the duty before me. Tardif could not hdp but see 
my chagrin and hesitation. 

“Doctor,** he cried, “she is not going t€i»' 
die?’* 

“ No, no,** 1 ans'tvercd, calling back my wander- 
ing thoughts and energies; “there is not the 
smallest dainger of that. 1 must go and set her 
arm at once, and then she will sleep.** 

I returned to the room, and raised her as gently 
and painlessly as I could, motioning to the old 
woman to sit beside her on the bed and hold her 
steadily. I thought once of calling in Tasdif to 
support her with his strong ijrame^ hut I did not. 

moaned, though very sofUy, when I moved 
her, and she tried to smile again as her eyes me& 
mine looking anxiously .at her. That smile made 
me feel like a child. If she did it again I knew my 
hands would be. unsteady, and her pain he tenfold 
greater. 

“ 1 would rather you cried out or shouted,** I 
said. “ Don’t try to control yourself when I hurt 
you. You need not be afraid of seeming impatient, 
and a loud scream or two would do you good.** 

But I knew quite well as 1 spoke that she would 
never scream aloud. There was the self-control of 
Culture about her. A woman of a lower class might 
shriek and cry, but this girl would try to smile at | 
the moment when the pain was keenest. The j 
white round arm under my hands was cold, and 
the muscles were soft and unstrung. 

1 felt the eilds of the broken bone grating toge- 
ther as I drew them into their right places, and the | 
sensation went through and through me. I had set I 
scores of broken limbs before with no feeling like | 
this, which was so near unnerving me. But I kept 
my hands steady, and my attention Axed upon my 
w'ork. I felt like two persons—^ surgeon who had 
a simple scientific operation to perform, and a 
mother who feds in Hct own person every pang her 
child has to suffer. 

All the time the girl’s white face and firmly-set 
lips lay under my gaze, with the wMde-open, un- 
flinching eyes looking straight at me : a moufnftil^ 
silent, appealing face, which betrayed the pain 1 
made her suffer ten times more than any cries or 
shrieks could have done. T thanked God in my 
heart when it was over and I could lay her down 
again. I smoothed the coarse pillows for her to 
lie more comfortably upon them, and 1 spread my 
cambric*faandkercfaief1n a double fold between her 
cheek and the rough linen — too rough for a soft 
cheek like hers. « 

“ lae quite still,** I said. “ Do not stir^ bu*. go to 
sleep as fost as you can.** 

' She was not smiling now, and she did not speak; 
but the gleam in her eyes was groanng wilder, and 
she looked at me with a wandering expression. If 
sleep did not come very soon there would be mis. 
chief. 1 drew the curtains across the window to 


shut oat the twilight, and ntotiemed ^ the old 
woman sit quietly by thu side of quf putient. ^ • 

Then I went out to Tatdif.’ ^ 

He had not stirred from the place 'und position 
in which I had left him. 1 am sure- no sound -Could 
have reached him from the inner room, for we hkd 
been wo still that during the whole time 1 cotiM 
hear the beat of the sea dashing up between fhc 
high cliffs of the Havre Gossclin. Up and down 
went Tardifs shaggy moustache, the surest indica- 
tion of emotion with him, and he fetched his breath 
|dmost with a sob. 

“Well, Dr. Marthi?" was all he said. 

** The arm is set,” I answered, “ and now she 
must get some sleep. There is not the least danger, 
only we will keep the house as quiet as possible.” 

“ ^ must go and bring in the boat," lie replied, 
bestirring himself as if some spell was at aq end. 
“ ’]^ere will be a storm to-night, and 1 sliould sleep 
the sounder if she was safe arihore.** 

“ ril coi^e with you," 1 said, glad to get away 
from the sea-weed fire.^ 

It was not quite dark, and the cliffs stood out 
against the sky in odder and more grotcsqpie shapes 
than by daylight. A host of sea-mews were ihitter- 
ing about and uttering the most unearthly bootings, 
but the sea was as yet quite calm, save where it 
broke in wavering, serpentine lines over the sub- 
merged reefs which ep^cle the island. The tidal 
current was pouring rapidly through the* very 
narrow channel between Sayk and the little isle of 
Breckhou, and its eddies stretching to vis made it 
rather an arduous task to get Tardif’s boat on 
^ore safely. But the work was pleasant just' then. 
It kept our snind| away fiom useless amdedes about 
the girl An hour passed quickly, and up the 
ravine, in the deep gloom of the overhanging rocks, 
we made our way homewards.' 

“ You will not quit the island to-morrow, doctor," 
said Tardif, standing at his door, and^scanning the 
sky with his keen; weather-wise eyes. 

“ I must,” I answered ; “ I must indeed, old fellow. 
You are no land lubber, and you will run me over 
in the morning.'* 

“No boat will leave Sark to-morrow,** said 
•Tardif, shaking his head. 

We went in, and he threw off his jacket and 
rolled up his sleeves, preparatory to frying some 
fish for supper. 1 was beginning to feel ravenously 
hungry, for 1 had eaten nothing since dixuier, and 
as far as 1 knew Tardif had had nothing since his 
early breakfast, but as a fisherman be was used to' 
long spells of fasting. Whilst he was busy cooking 
I stole quietly into the inner room to look after my 
patient, • 

The feeble light entering by the door, which I 
left open, showed me the old woman comfortabl)- 
asleep in her chair, but not sO the girl. I had told 
her when 1 laid her down that she must lie quite 
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adn, and she was obeying xne implicitly. Her 
cheek still rested upcm xny handkerckiefjf and the 
broken arm renuioed TincUstuibed upon ^e pillow 
which I had placed ^nder it. But her eyes were 
wide open and shining in the dimness, and 1 fancied 
1 could see her lips moving incessantly, diough 
squndlesdy. I laid my hand across her eyes, and 
felt the long lashes brush against the palm, but the 
eydids did not remain closed. 

** You xop^t go to sleep,” 1 said, speaking dis- 
tinctly and authoritatively ; wondering at the time 
how much power my will would have aver her. Did 
I possess any of that magnetic, tranquillising influ- 
ence about which Jack Senior and 1 had so often 
laughed incredulously at Guy’s? Her lips moved 
fast ; for now my eyes had grown used to the dim 
light 1 could see her face plainly, but 1 could not 
catch a syllabic of what she was whispering so 
busily to herself. 

Never had I felt so helpless and disconcerted in 
the presence of a patient. 1 .could positively do 
nothing for her* The case was not ^-beyond my 
skill, but all medicinal resources were beyond my 
rea^k ' Sleep she must have, yet how was I to 
administer it to her ? 

1 refumed, troubled and irritable, to search once 
more my empty portmanteau. Empty it was, ex- 
cept of the current number of Punchy which my 
father had considerately packed among the splinters 
for my Sunday evening reading. 1 flung it and the 
bag across the kitchen, with an ejaculation not at 
all flattering to Dr. Dobrtfe, nor in accordance with 
the flflSi commandment. 

“ What is the matter, doctor?” inquired Tardif. 

I told him in a few sharp words whft 1 wanted to 
soothe my patient. In an instanf he left his cook- 
ing and thrust his arms into his blue jacket again. 

“ You can finish it yourself, Doctor Martin,” he 
said hurriedly; ‘^Tll run over to old mother 
Renouf ; she’ll have some herbs or something to 
send mam’zelle to sleep.” 

** Bring her back with you," I shouted alter him 
as he sped across the yard. Mother Renouf was 
no stranger to me. While I was a boy she had 
charmed my warts away, and healed the bruises 
which were the inevitable consequences of cliff- 
climbing. I scarcely liked her coming in to fill up 
xny deficiencies, and 1 hneyt our application to her 
for help would he inexpressibly gratifying. But 
1 had no other resource than to call her in as a 
fellow-practitioner, and 1 knew she would make a 
first-rate nurse, for which Suzanne Tardif was un- 
fitted by her deafness. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

A kivAL raACTITJONER. 

Mother Renouf arrived^ from the other end of 
the island in an incredibly short time, borne along 
by Tardif as if he were a whiilwind and she a leaf 


caught in its cunwnt. She was a dioit, sqilht old 
woman, with a skin tanned like leather, and. kindly 
Jittle blue eyes, which twinkled with delight and 
pride. 

Yes, there they are, photographed scupewbere in 
my brain, the wrinkled, yellow, withered faces of 
the two old women, their watery eyes and toothless 
mouths, with figures as shapeless as the boulders 
on the beach, watching beside the bed where lay 
the white but tenderly beautiful face* of the young 
girl, with her curls of glossy hair tossed about the 
pillow, and her long, tremulous eyelashes making a 
shadow on her rounded cheek. 

Mother Renouf gave me a hearty tap on the 
phoulder, and chuckled as merrily as the shortness 
of her breath after her rapid course would permit 
The few English phrases she knew fell for short of 
expressing her triumph and exulution ; but I was 
resolved to confer with her affably. My patient's 
case was too serious for me to stand upon my 
dignity. 

“ Mother,” I said, “ have you any simples to send 
this poor girl to sleep? Tardif told me you had 
taken her sprained ankle under your charge. I 
find 1 have nothing with me to induce sleep, and 
you can help us if any one can.” 

“ Leave her to me, my dear little doctor,” she 
answered, a laugh gurgling in her thick throat ; 
" leave her to me. You have done your part with 
the bones. 1 have no touch at all for broken limbs, 
though my father, good man, could' handle them 
with any doctor in all the islands. But I’ll send 
her to sleep for you, never fear.” 

" You will stay with us all night ?” 1 said coax- 
iogly. “ Suzanne is deaf, and ears are of use in a 
sick-room, you know. I intended to go to Gavey’s, 
but 1 shall throw myself down here on the fern bed, 
and you can call me at any moment, if there is 
need.” 

“ There will be no need,” she replied, in a tone of 
confidence. ' ” My little mam’zclle will be sound 
asleep in ten minutes after she has taken my 
draught.” 

1 went into the room with her to have a look at 
our patient. She had not stirred yet, but was pre- 
cisely in the position in which I placed her after the 
operation was ended. There was something pecu- 
liar about this which distressed me. 1 asked 
mother Renouf to move her gently and bring her 
face more towards me. The burning eyes opened 
widely as soon as she felt the old woman’s arm 
under her, and she looked uPi ^ 
telligence, into my face. I stooped down to catch 
the whisper with which her lips were moving, 

" You told me not to stir,” she murmured. 

**Yc 5,” I said; “but you are pot to lie still till 
you are cramped and stiff. Are you in much pain" 
now ?” • 

“ He told me not to stir,*’ muttered tfic parched 
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lips agialn— " not to stir. 1 must lie quite stilly quite j 
still, quite ^ill !** I 

The feeble volee died away as she whispeted the 
last words, but her lips went on moving, as if she ! 
was repeating them to herself still. Certainly there j 
was mischief her^. My last order, given just before ' 
her mind began to wander, had t^un possession of 
her brain, and retained authority over her will 
There was a pathetic obedience In her perfect im- 1 
mobility, united with the shifting restless glance of 
her eyes, and the ceaseless ripple of movement 
about her mouth, which made me trebly anxious 
and uneasy. A dominant idea had taken hold upon 
her which might prove dangerous. I was glad 
when mother Renouf had finished stewing her de- 
coction of poppyheads, and brought the nauseous 
draught for the girl to drink. 

But whether the poppyheads had lost their virtue, 
or our patient’s nervous condition had become too 
critical, too full of excitement and disturbance, 1 
cannot tell. It is certain that she was not sleeping 
in ten minutes’ or in an hour’s time. Old dame 
Tardif went off to her bedroom, and mother Renouf 
took her place by the girl’s side. Tardif could not 
be persuaded to leave the kitchen, though he ap- 
peared to be falling asleep heavily, waking up at 
intervals, and starting with terror at the least 
sound. For myself I scarcely slept at all, though I 
found the fern bed a tolerably comfortable resting- 
place. 

The gale tKat Tardif had foretold came with 
great violence about the middle of the night The 
wind howled up the long, narrow ravine like a pack 
of wolves ; mighty storms of hail and rain beat in 
torrents against the windows, and the sea lifted^ up 
its voice with unmistakable energy. Now and 
again a stronger gust than the others appeared to 
threaten to carry off the thatched roof bodily, and 
leave us exposed to the tempest with only the thick 
stone walls about us ; and the latch of the outer 
door rattled as if some one was striving to enter. 

I am hot at all fanciful, but just then the notion 
came across me that if that door opened we should 
see the grim skeleton, Death, onj'he threshold, 
with his bleached, unclad bones dripping ‘with the 
storm. I laughed at the ghastly fancy, and told it 
to Tardif in one of his waking intervals, but he was 
so tetrified and troubled by it that it grew to have 
some little importance in my own eyes. So the 
night wore slowly away, the tall clock in the corner 
ticking out the seconds and striking the hours with 
a fidelity to its duty, which helped to keep me 
awake. Twice or thrice 1 crept, with quite un- 
necessary caution, into the room of my patient. 

No, there was no symptom of sleep there. The 
pulse grew more rapid, the temples throbbed, and 
the fever gained ground. Mother Renouf was 
ready to weep with vexation. The girl herself 
sobbed and shuddered at the loud sounds of the 


tempest without ; but yet, by si firm, shprerae eftbit 
of, her i^U, which was exhausting her strength 
dangerously, she kept herself quite stiH, 1 would 
have given up a year or two of my life to be' able 
to set her free from the bondage of my own 
mand. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

LOCKS OF HAIR. 

The westerly gale, rising every few hours into a 
squall, gave me no chanCe of leaving Sark the next 
day, nor for some days afterwards ; but 1 was not 
at all put out by my captivity. All my interest— 
my whole being in fhet — was absorbed in the care 
of this girl, stranger as she was. 1 thought and 
moved, lived and breathed, only to fight Step by 
step ^gainst delirium and death, and to fight with- 
out my accustomed weapons. Sometimes 1 could 
do nothing but watch the onset and inroads of the 
fever mo^ helplessly. 

There sepmed to me to be no possibility of 
aid. The stormy waters which beat against that 
little rock in the sea came swelling and rolling in 
from the vast plain of the Atlantic, and broke in 
tempestuous surf against the island. The wind 
howled, and the rain and hail beat across us almost 
incessantly for two days, and Tardif himself was 
kept a prisoner in the house, except when he went 
to look after his liv^/Sfock. No doubt ft would 
have been practicable for me to get as for as the 
hotel, but to what good ? It would be quite de- 
serted, for there were no visitors to Sark at this 
season, and 1 did not give it a second thought. 1 
was entirely engrossed in my patient, and 1 learned 
for the first ”tkne, what their task is who hdur after 
hour watch the progress of disease in the 'person of 
one dear to them. 

Tardif occupied himself with mending his nets, 
pausing frequently with his solemn eyes fixed upon 
the door of the girl’s room, very much as a patiei.t 
mastiff watches the spot where he knows his master 
is near to him, though out of sight. His mother 
went about her household work ploddingly, and 
mother -Renouf kept manfully to her post, in turn 
with me, as sentinel over the sick-bed. There the 
young girl lay whispering from morning till night, 
and from night till morning again — ^always whisper- 
ing. The fever gained ground from hour to hour. 
I had no data by which tO' calculate her chances of 
getting through it ; but my hopes were very low at 
times. 

On the Tuesday afternoon, in a temporary lull of 
the hail and wind, 1 stated off on a walk across 
the island. The wind was still blowing from the 
south-west, and filling all the narrow sea between 
us and Guefnsey with boiling surge. Very angry 
Idokcd the masses of foam whirling about the 
sunken reefs, and very ominous the low-lymg, hard 
blocks of clouds all along the horizon. I strolled 
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a» fitf as the Couple, that giddy pathway between 
Cteat and Little Saft, wlvere ooie can sm the 
seething of the waves, 'at the feet of the cliffs on ^ 
both sides tbtee hundred feet below one. 

Somedbg like a panic seized me. My nerves 
were too fef imstrung for me to venture across the 
long, narrow isthmus. I turned abruptly again, and 
burned as fast as my legs would carry me back to 
Tardif ’s cotta^. 

1 had been away less than an hour, but an ad- 
vantage had been taken of my absence. I found 
Tardif seated at the tabic, with a tangle of silkj^ 
hair lying before him. A tear or two had 
upon it from his eyes. I understood at a 
glance what it meant. Mother Rehouf had cut off 
my patient's pretty curls as soon as I was -out of 
the house. I could not be angry with her, though 
1 did, not suppose it would do much good, and 1 
fdt a sort of resentment’, such as a mother would 
feel, at this sacrifice of a natural beauty. They 
were all disordered and ravelled. Tydif's great 
hand caressed them tenderly, and I drew out one 
long, glossy tress and wound it about my fingers, 
with a heavy heart. 
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" It is like the pretty feathers of a bird that has 
been wounded,” said Tardif sorrowfully. 

Just then there came a knock at the door and a 
sharp dick of the latch, loud enough to penetrate 
dame Tiirdif s deaf ears, or to arouse our patient, 
if she had been sleeping. Before either of us could 
move the door was thrust open,* and two young 
laHW appeared upon the doar-sill. 

They were—it flashed across me in an instant- 
old school-fellows and friends of Julia's. I declare to 
you honestly I had scarcely had one thought of J ulia 
till now. My mother 1 had wished for, to take her 
place by tbig poor girl's side, but Julia had hardly 
crossed my mind. Wliy, in Heaven's name, should 
,the appearance of- these friends of hers be so dis- 
tasteful to me just now? 1 had known them all my 
life, and liked them as well as any girls I knew ; but 
at this moment the very sight of them was annoying. 

They stood in the doorway, as much astonished 
and thunderstricken as I was, glaring at me, so it 
seemed to me, with that soft, bright brown loci: of 
hair curling and clinging round my finger. Never 
had I felt so foolish or guilty. 

j END 01' CHAnEE THE FIFIH. 


CRIMINAL LUNACY. 



SY EDGAS-' SHBPPARl), M.D. 


, coincidence in one session of | 
two remarkable trials for mur- 
der, in both of which was raised 
the plea Of insanity, has natu- 
rally given grSat interest to the 
question of Criminal Lunacy 
at the present moment. No 
apology, therefore, will be ne- 
cessary for endeavouring to 
elucidafe a subject of so much importance to every 
member of the community. 

Matters, indeed, have come to such a point, and 
there is such a distinct antagonism between two 
noble professions as to what does and what does 
not constitute criminal responsibility, that now, if. 
ever, is the thne for some legislative discussion 
and interferencjeSi Nothing can be more anomalous 
— nothing more injurious to public morality — than 
the “inconsistency of Jaw and medical science” 
which has been made manifest by the recent trials 
alluded to. 

One profession (Law) s^s with rigid and un- 
moving exactness, that if a man, whether cane or 
insane, commits an offence against the same, 
iHg it iff be he is amenajble to its penal 

enactments. This biowledge 'of right and wrong is 
^he required test of his responsibility. 

The other (Medicine) says that science is pro- 


gressive, and the law should be; progressive like- 
wise, adapting and re-adjusting its relations thereto. 
It explains this statement by declaring' that, physio- 
logical and padiological researches have estab- 
lished the existence of certain morbid changes in 
the structure of nen’e element which destroy its 
functional capacity, and give rise to various dis- 
eases comprised under the general term Insanity. 
One of these diseases shapes itself into an “im- 
pulsive ” form, and is ^dependent upon impairment 
of the wxV/, leaving altogether untouched ’the inner 
consciousness of right and wrong. 'Hiese impulses 
are sudden and irresistible, involving at times the 
most frightful catastrophes. 

Now, naturally enough, Society and its great 
proLtetor, tlie Law, are very suspicious of this doc- 
trine, watching jealously its growth and develop- 
ment. They see, and forcibly urge, that it is liable 
to enormous abuse, and may be unscrupulously 
raised upon the commission of any Startling and 
impulsive crime, to evade responsibility. But, on 
tbc other side, Medical Science urges the certainty 
that a number of persons have undergone capital 
punishment who were so diseased as to have lost 
all control over their actions, although they had 
been acquainted with the criminal nature of the act 
which involved their trial and suffering. She 
further illustrates her position by saying that every 
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large lunatic asylum contains cases of this kind, in 
which, under the influence of delusions, and hal- 
lucinations of sight and hearing, the subjects thereof 
su-e prompted and borne irresistibly to overt acts, 
of whose wickedness and consequences, they them- 
selves have no manner of doubt. We have seen un- 
happy creatures rushing away in despair to rid them- 
selves of the imperious dictations of voices and 
personalities, and avoid the perpetration of crimes 
from which they shrank with abhorrence. But there 
is no escape. “ Which way 1 fly is hell— 'myself am 
hdl All this results from structural lesion of the 
brain, dominating the willy but leaving the con- 
sciousness untouched. 

It must be distinctly understood tha|j^ those wh(^ 
devote themselves to the special study of psycho- 
logy, and who constitiue what are vu^arly called 

mad doctors," aic agreed about the existence of 
this particulir form of mental disease. Tlie dif- 
ferences which obtain among medical witnesses in 
courts of law Ido not arise from any- doubt as to 
this abstract proposition. Tiicy all aflirm that to 
make the knowledge of right and wrong the legal 
Lest of responsibility is thoroughly irrelevant to the 
issue- - which should really be the exigence or non- 
oxistenre of a particular form of insanity. The 
conflicting opinions among “mad doctors" arise 
from the different estimate which they seveially at- 
tach to particular evidence to establish disease in 
particular cases. This will always be so, and the cir- 
cumstance forms no exception to the well-recognised 
fact, that in all societies and professions the value 
of evidence is variable and uncertain, according to 
the experience, or bias, or original mental structure 
of tliosc to whom it is submitted. 

Turning to the legal aspect of the question, it is 
clear from what Mr. Justice Bylcs admitted at Mr. 
Watson’s trial, that several of the judges are dis- 
satisfied with the present legal test of criminal 
responsibility, and think that the issue to be put 
by them before juries should be amended in its 
form. This tlicn is the time for renewing a legisla- 
tive discussion, such as that which took place after 
McNaughten's trial for the murder of Mr. Drum- 
mond in 1843, when he w'as acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. Now is the time for the dignitaries of 
the law to take the initiative, and no longer allow 
themselves to be fettered by the traditional legal 
definition of responsibility, which ignores the teach- 
ings of an advanced psychology, and the recognised 
facts of pathological research. A connection which 
sliall fuse the two great professions of law and 
medicine on this matter is essential for public safety 
:ind morality. It is essential also for the protection 
of juries, Who, charged with great and onerous 
duties, are now exposed to the supreme farce of 
being battered at by the rams of legal and scieniific 
acumen, and forced into the finding of verdicts 
which are immediately reversed by another tribunal. 


This state of things is as unseemly as that display 
of temper which characterised the 1 ^ l40@i Camp- 
bell, when he refused to have. the term *‘i|E|Niilsive 
insanity” made use of in his <^cUd ppeace^ or 
as a more recent ebullition at the Old on the 

part of one of the judges, who “almost roughly" 
summed up against the theory of insanity in a- t^al 
for murder, and then in a few days expressed his 
opinion to the Home Secretary that the person 
found guilty by his ruling should not be executed. 

It is important to bear in mind that the late Mr. 
Justice, Maule, one of the most profound lawyers, 
*and keenest observers of human nature, who ever 
sat upon the Bench, dissented from the ruling of 
the judges after the discussion in the House of 
Lords upon the McNaughten trial. In that discus- 
sion, too. Lord Brougham ranged himself against the 
popular interpretation of the law. “ t)ne judge,” he 
said, “ lays down tl)c law that a man is responsible 
if he is * capable of knowing right from wrong 
another says, if he is * capable of distinguishing good 
from evil Another, 'capable of knowing what was 
proper another, ‘ what was wicked.’ He was not 
surh tliat the public at large 'knew right from 
wrong,’ though their lordships knew that 'dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong ' meant^a knowledge 
that the act a person was about to commit was 
punishable by law.” 

If this be a fair sta^efnent (as we believe it is) 
of the antagonism ofXaw and Medicine upon the 
question of criminal responsibility, it wiE readily 
be conceded that the existing state of^^ings is 
eminently anomalous and unsatisfactory. It is 
only by an Act cf Parliament that the law can be 
altered. Surqjy the suggestion is worthy of con- 
sideration, as to Whether a commission, consisting 
of eminent members of the two professions, might 
not be appointed to consider this subject and report 
thereupon to the legislature. If once the judges 
can be induced to accept the verities of psycho- 
logical and pathological science, they will modify 
their views of insanity in its relation to crime ; and 
they may be sure that physicians are equally en- 
gaged with themselves in protecting society from 
imposition, and tlic attempt to establish, save in 
very exceptional cases, the identity of disease and 
crime. If something of tliis kind could be brought 
about it might further eventuate in a more satis- 
factory mode of investigating every criminal case 
where the plea of insanity was raised. Thus the 
justice of the jflea miglft te determined before the 
case was submitted to a jury at all, by a mixed 
tribunal of the two professions. 

Unfortunsftely there is a disposition oh the part 
of the legal profession to resist attempts, from what- 
ever quarter, to pull down any of that elaborate 
machinery which is interlaced with what arq called 
constitutional rights and privileges. For instance, 
it must be known that “ a Jury of Matrons ” is 
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; lyllcviy inadequate to determine the question upon 
'widdi t 3 iey are sumihoned together. But with 
ilu,<licrohs solemnity they were recently em- 
hjjpmelled to decide a physiological point, without 
tlA' snttdi&t idea how to ^et about it, or the least 
loip^idedge'of the scientific requirements for such 
a itask.^' No better illustration could be given of the 
necessity jpf cutting away some of those cncum- 
br^ces mdiidi, whatever their traditional value 


as “privileges^'’ and “bulwarks of safety,” have 
no relation to the larger knowledge and more en- 
^.lightened teaching of the day in which we live. 

We have called attention to the subject of 
Criminal Lunacy from a conviction that it has 
lately excited an unexampled amount of interest, 
and left upon the public mind an impression that 
its anomalies are so great as to invite the serious 
attention of our two legislative assemblies. 



UNDER THE WAVES. 


K his check my brave love bore roses ; 

Life-warm the grasp of his hand, 
The warmth that a true heart discloses, 
And true hearts understand. 

How then should I think of my lov^r, 
And how of his dear face speak, 

If not with the smiles dancing over, ‘ 
The roses set in his cheek } 

Still red in his cheek are the roses 
'Mid the sea-winds roughly blown ; 


Still my hand in his hand reposes. 
While the hot tears fall — my own ! 

So^ow should 1 dream of my lover, 
Nor dream of his love and truth ? 
And how should my fancy discover 
A vision of Death in youth 

And yet, fool, oh, fool I my brave lover 
Is lying the waves below ; 

And their weight sweeps cruelly over 
The red roses turned to snow 1 



REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


^ O trait was more conspicuous in the 
character great novelist whose 
name heads^this paper, than the 
tiwroughness with which he entered 
into every labour he undertook. 
, Whether it was in actual work, or 
I the preparation of pleasure for 
others, his heartiness wa^ at all times 
and seasons appstrent. Obstacles 
which many, would have considered 
insiirtaoiilitable w^re to him but molehills, and 
. this faculty of “ overcoming " had doubtless much 
to do with his success. Take an instance of this 
tilOf early part of his career which has not yet 
been ipade known. Mr. J. T. Fields, the Ame- 
rican publisher, is just about to issue a work 
wbidi will contain an autograph letter of Charles 
Dickens that has not hitherto seen the light. 
The epistle io question was written in November^ 
183-1;, sent by Dickens to his employer, the 
^itor of the Ranting Chronicle^ while the foiiner 
was^ oh a neporting expedition for that journal. 
Writing from Newbury on a Sunday morning, he 
infortris Ins “dear Fraser” that in conjunction with 
Ihe Herald he had arranged for a horse express 
Xrom Marlborough to London, for six guineas the 
-whole distance, half of which had been paid, but 
the other half held in ierrorem to ensure speedy 
^.atiival’Jn town— an excellent example of “our 
dwn's” foresight. But what a contrast, this, to 
^ Ike. special* reporting Of our times ! The Prime 
Mhustet, or Leader of the Opposition, speaks, say 


late some evening at an out-of-the-way place in the 
far north, Lancashire or Yorkshire, and a verbatim 
report of the proceedings can be read over his 
breakfast-table next morning by thr London mer- 
chant. “The messenger from the Herald will" — 
continues Dickens, giving instructions as to a re- 
.port much more difficult to secure — “ be in waiting 
ht your office for their copy,” and adds the honour- 
able correspondent, “ it is an indispensable part of 
our agreement that ke should not be detained one 
instant'* Then the enthusiasm of the man comes 
out strongly in this passage, which Earl Russell and 
doubtless .many others may read with interest:— 

“ As all the papers have arranged to leave Bristol 
the moment Russell is down, we have determined 
on Adopting the same plan — one of us will go to 
Marlborough in the chaise with one Herald man, 
and the other remain at Bristol with the second 
Herald man, to conclude the account for the next 
dayi I'he Times has ordered a chaise and four 
the whole distance, so there is every probability of 
our beating them hollow, I have only, in con- 
clusion, to impress upon you the necessity of 
having all the compositors ready at a very early 
hour, for if Russell be do^ by half-past eight, we 
hope to have his speech in town at six.” In later 
years the novelist must often have looked back 
with wonder to these “ good old time^” when the 
rapidity with which newspaper work was executed 
must have astonished his contemporaries quite as ‘ 
much as the public now arc sometimes startled by 
praiseworthy feats in newspaper enterprise. 
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Shc^ fair and bright, she can dress and dance ; 

(,’an manage her fan— bouquet ; 

JIas tiavclled— the usual— Switzerland — France ; 

Draws a crowd when she sits to play. 

Arclicry good, and at croquet true ; 

Sings well — oi^cratic style ; 

Reads fairly ; but claims no cerulean hut* ; 

And a hermit would melt at her smile. 

Rut I linger still, and the words don't spring ; 

There’s a something more that 1 seek 
To lind at heart in the belle 1 ring, 

It is— well, perhaps I am weak — 

It is that sofl love that the eye can tell, 

Untaught, untried, and untold ; 

And does it live in two seasons’ belle, 

At twenty a flirt grown old ? 


I Exacting— hard— -call me what you will, 

Ive flirted too in my d.n ; 

'•.But your flirt’s but straw*, and no husband’s skill 
Can make it cling to its stay. 

' l-br I seek e'en now for the gAtlc vine, 

Who'd bind me with tcndiil hand ; 

Each year grown tighter, and ever mine 
Whilst I, the protector, stand. 

^hall 1 ? Shall 1 ? She’s calm ; and here 
'fhe strains of the music float ; 

The memory taught from this hour be dear ; 

’ Shall I say the old words by rote ? 

“ I love you dearly ! ” What would she say ? 
Would the words in her heart be binned ? 
j * She jilted Sydney, and Gnint, and C/ray — 

I It’s time to the dance wc turned. 



FOR BABY'S SAKE. 

BY 1* KNATCHBUI.I.-I117GKSSCN'. 

TWO CHAPTERS.-CH-APTE'R THl', FIRST 


IjHEY tell me to write down my 
Story, Why not ? I aiM always 
teUing it. I tell it to t he friends 
around me, to the servants, to 
.the .visitors, for when any one 
comes .they are sure to^isk Ibr dt. 

When 1 am alone I tell it to my- 
self— -to the pictures— to the furni- 
ture. 1 look out of the window and 
icll it .iiq the passers-by— that is 
when J have a window. 

There, ds one room that has no 
window— no pictures— no furniture ; and 
the walls arc soft and dull. 1 do not tell 
it there. But as soon as 1 go back 1 begin it again. 

It IS not long. It IS soon told, and yet it seems 
to me to go on, and on, and on—never to stop for 
one moment. It alwayj). lies on rny brain, .and the 
more I try to get rid of it, the heavier it weighs. 

Tliis is the story 

INly parents were poor people, very, very poor. 

W'c lived in one of the most crowded and poverty- 
stricken xlistricts of Loomchester, and there were, 
nine of us to struggle with starvation in the biting 
cold of the long lyinter^. 

When 1 was about eighteen, 1 was knocked down 
by a horse, as I was carrying my youngest brother 
past the gates of one of the largest houses in the 
town. The child was not hurt, but 1 was stunned 
and my arm was badly broken. 1 was cairied into 
that house, and there 1 found a happy home for 
two years ; ^or it \>e\onged to the gendeman whose 
horse had caused the accident, and his wife was a 
good kind lady, and was sorry for me. W'hen I 
was well enough to be moved, she would not let me 
go, but kept me on to be trained for service. I was ' too near— too near. 


glad enough to escape from the piiviUions of l.rme. 
and as I was quick and handy, 1 wos soon rc>,>ilarl\ 
engaged to help the lacK's-maicl. Everybody w a- 
very kind to me, and my misircs'; herself tauj^lii m<* 
to read and w'rite. I w.is a gn .it d.cal with hci in 
one way and another, for siie ivas an invaliil and 
wanted constant waiting upon. Thus 1 saw iht* 
tivo extremes of life, for she was fcry ncli, and 
no luxury w'as wanting in her beautiful home 'I'o 
me it seemed a Paradise. J was nmer very stiong, 
and was quite unJlt to bear up umhi pniations 
such as I had known before. 

In two years I married. ]My mistress wui vexed, 
and did all in her power to dissuade me. I thciughi 
her hard at the time, and 1 did not understand her 
words, though 1 never forgot them. ‘‘ Wan, Mary-,’' 
said she, wait till you arc older and h.avc saicd 
a little money. You have no stamina; you iiavc 
not strength of body or mind to tight with poverty.*' 

1 despised her in niy heart for thinking- that there 
could be no happiness w'lthout riches, for I never 
imagined that poverty for Tom and me could rnc.-in 
the same thing as the poverty of my father’s house. 
So We were married, and my mistress was very 
kind, and gave us .some handsome presents .ind our 
wedding breakfast. 

At first all went well. Wages were high, and 
work plentiful. Summer was before us, and wc 
needed little firing. The. winter v, -as a trial- but 
my mistress helped us, and wc never knew real 
want, though we were very* near il sometimes. In 
k April, wVien baby was abouv Oarce weeks old, came 
the first beginning of sorrow. It did not come to 
us suddenly. It began a little way off, as if to ivarn 
I us of its nearer approach — little way off, hut ah ! 



For Baby’s Sake. 


My dear, kind mistress died, and the family re- 
moved to a distance. 1 was still weeping over this 
blow, when Tom came home one day with a face- 
of gloom which 1 had never seen him wear before. 
The men were out uf>on strike, and the battle pro- 
mised to be a long one, and it was hard to the 
starving ones at home. He could have got work 
in plenty, yet dared not. But there came a day 
when he did dare. No food had passed our lips 
for forty-eight hours. He went out at dusk to do 
a job to save our lives, and he was brought back 
on a stretcher, a charred and mutilated mass. 

They took me away. They took me to my 
father’s house — 1 had no other home. 1 returned 
to it a widow, with my fatherless child in my arms. 

I waj not more fit to bear the pinching poverty, the 
crowding and squabbling, and the rough ways. 
Tt was all very terrible to me. Here I can sit and 
cry all day long if 1 like, but there 1 had not even 
that comfort, but was forced to go out and work 
like the others. I was young, and my heart died 
within me at the prospect before me— the long life 
of drudgery and want. But the worst pain, oh ! the 
worst w.is the thought that my baby, my little Mary, 
must grow up to the same bitter life. I used to Uc 
aW.'ikc' ill night for hours and hours, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking how 1 could save her from it. I 
thought if I could only make a little money, ever so 
little, 1 might turn it over, and scrape and ;avc and 
add to it ; and by the time sh j was old enough to 
lake notice, we Tniglit get away from this wretched 
hole, for so in my heart I called it. Wc would take 
a little .shop by ourselves, and be dean and tidy and 
happy. That was my dream — a very innocent one, 
you will say And yet it led to evil. 

One day 1 heard some one talking of a house, an 
old, old house, in a back street of the town. It was 
haunted, they said, and nobody dared to live there, 
though if anybody could do so it would make them | 
very rich. Nobody seemed to know how or why. 
It was all mere hearsay. My curiosity was excited, 
and I asked my father about it. It so chanced that 
he knew more about it than most people, for, when 
a youth, he had been employed for some time in the 
household of the person who had the care of it— a 
Mr. Russel, now a very old man. The house was 
li.'Luntcd, there could be no doubt, for by the will 
of the last owner, it would become the property of 
any one who had courage to live there for a month ; 
and although many had made the attempt, not one 
had ever been able to remain through a second 
night, so fearful were the sights and sounds. They 
must have been very terrible, for my father declared 
that strong, fearless men— gentlemen, as well as 
some of OUT own class— had tried often and failed. 

1 smiled as 1 listened. Nay, 1 bid my face in 
baby’s shoulder, and almost laughed to myself, for 
the thought darted through my mind that I would 
malcc the attempt. For her sake, her welfare, what 
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would 1 not brave ? I feared no ghosts or spirits. 
A mother’s love is surely all-powerful. The mere 
■courage of man sinks in comparison. 

The very next day I went to Mr. Russel, and 
told him what 1 wished. He seemed surprised. It 
was many years, he said, since he had had such an 
application, though in days gone by they were end- 
less, when the bequest was a novelty, and the talk 
of the town. At first he imagined 1 was asking for 
my father, whom he remembered, but when he heard 
my tale he at once refused the permission. 1 im- 
plored, I entreated ; I told him what baby’s life must 
be if I could find no means of saving her. 1 asked, 
had he the heart to refuse me such a chance ? 

• “Young woman," said he, “you do not know 
what you arc asking." And then he tried to 
frightan me with tales of what had been seen and 
heard in this Fargatc House. So I held up baby 
to him, and asked if he thought 1 should so much 
as look or listen to anything, with her in my arms. 
He seemed ruck by this, and walked up and down 
the room two or three times without spe^ng to me, 
but 1 heard him mutter, “It may be the way— the 
reading of the riddle. It seems wrong to decline.’’ 

And then he gave me leave. I was almost mad 
with joy, and was hurrying away, but he stopped 
me. There were arrangements to make, and the 
conditions of my stay were to be explained to me. 

1 do not remember much of what he said. Even 
then the turmoil in my brain was so great that 1 
could only grasp enough of his meaning to enable 
me to understand the task before me. Baby and 1 
were to remain in the house for one month, without 
speaking to anybody from the outer world. 1 was 
not to go to Vhrkp and Mr. Ru.sscl was to furnish 
money for our expenses. That was all 1 understood. 
Stay i there was one other thing, and the room 
seemed to go round and round when 1 heard it. 

“You have come in the very nick of time," said 
Mr. Russel. “ Henderson’s arc after the place. 
They want the site, and are trying to set aside the 
wiU. They will give ten thousand pounds for the 
house as it stands.’’ 

Ten thousand pounds 1 Why, she would be a 
lady. She might command every luxury I had 
seen in my mistress’s home. She need never know 
even the meaning of Want. 

In a short time my preparations were made. 1 
got Ben, my eldest brother, to wheel my few things 
for me on a truck, and 1 set off with baby in my 
arms. My mother cried and scolded ; my friends 
laughed at me, and my father called me a silVy fool, 
and swore he would not take me in again when I 
came back— which they all prophesied would be 
within twenty-four hours. Little endugK I cared 
for any of that. 1 went off in high spirits, with 
more than hope— with certainty of success. 

Mr. Kuf.scl was kind enough to meet us himself 
at the gate, and he and Ben came into the house 
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with me. It was a gloomy place. 1 do not know 
that 1 could fancy one more gloomy. It stood a 
long way back fi'om the road in a dark, damp 
shrubbery. Large iron gates opened from the street. 
The coach-way was grass-grown, yet very wet and 
muddy. It led to a common door in a high wall, 
and through this we passed into a small dark court, 
suiTounded oh three sides by the house itself, li 
was a hne old building, low and massive. The 
front door was very peculiar. It was approached 
by a descent of three deep steps, and it shut upon 
a fourth, so that it ran below the threshold, and as- 
It opened one ran the risk of falling head foremost 
into the house. Three bay-trees grew close up to 
the windows, and almost closed the approach. 

It was a still, dark November day. There was 
not a breath of wind, and yet 1 remember tliat a 
blast ’of air seemed to rush through the house, 
tattling all the doors and wuidoiys as wc entered. 
Ben and even Mr. Russel shuddered ; but I only 
laughed as 1 moved fearlessly on before them, 
glorying in the place — all Mary’s — soon to he all 
my child's. 

We stood in a large vaulted hall, lined with beau- 
tiful old black oak carving. It was of irregular 
shape> with deep recesses, heavy buttresses, and 
windows long and narrow, of stained glass. There 
were several doors approached by steps leading up 
or down. We opened two or three, and found 
rooms of the same description, though not so large. 
1 chose the most cheerful, and began to settle my- 
self at once. Ben would have tumbled my things 
down on the floor, and made off as fast as hJs legs 
would carry him, but Mr. Russel insisted upon his 
helping me. The old man secnEicd* quite loth to 
leave me himself, and was .is busy as possible in 
suggestions for my comfort. They were just talk- 
ing of going; Ben was lighting the hre, and Mr. 
Russel standing close by, when we all three dis- 
tinctly heard a laugh. It was near us— not behind 
us, or before us, but above, close to our heads. 
Ben dropped his sticks, and old Mr. Russel turned 
deadly white. 1 clasped baby in my arms and 
laughed too. I had no shadow of fear. 

**You shall not stay here!'’ exclaimed Ben, 
jumping to his feet. 

Does that frighten you ! ” said 1. ** I mean to 
stay, and if there be things ten times worse than that 
1 will not be daunted. Look I ” and I pointed at the 
heavy and curious old furniture. " Look at that, 
and that, and that That is all gold for baby — ^all 
her own. Think of that! and then remember 
what we left at home. Do you think I will not save 
her from' that f ” 

I heard 'Mr. Russel mutter, “ She’ll do it 1 She’ll 
do it 1 ” and 1 fell triumphant. 

And then they went away, and baby and I were 
left all alone. 1 did not even think of that laugh, 
1 was so resolved not to let my mind dwell on 


such things. • Baby was so beautiful that night, 
that 1 really believe 1 forgot where I was, as 1 
Slowly undressed her, playing with her and talking 
to her out loud as I put her to bed. And 1 forgot 
il slill, as I sat by her and watched her, and 
dreamed of her future. 

At that moment she moved slightly. 1 was 
kneeling by her, bending over her, and 1 moved 
back rather quickly, thinking I had disturbed her. 
l^alf turned my head. It was met by a face — 
only a face, that of a man— nay, 1 thought a demon, 
so horrible was it. Unshapely, distorted, eyes 
askew, wide nose, slit lips, long projecting fangs. 
It met me so closely that for half a moment I was 
paralysed. We looked into one another’s eyes, 1 
smd that fearful vision, and for half a momeni I was 
cowed. Then like lightning the thought of what I 
had undertaken flashed across my brain. 1 was to 
brave all for baby. I laughed — I laughed with 
happiness as 1 thought of that— .ind slowly, slowly 
the face went back, and faded away in the black 
gloom of the room. 

That was the flrst vision I had, and when 1 .nn 
telling my story, and come to this part, I have seen 
people look at one another, and I have heard them 
whisper, It was then that the madness seized her. ' 
I laugh at them. I know that 1 was brave and 
strong in my mother-love. 

So 1 sat down again by my child, and I tried to 
take up again the thread of my dreams for her. 
But 1 could not do it, for I felt that that face was 
near me. Sometimes it seemed to rest on my 
shoulder, and sometimes it touched my hair ; now 
I it was above me, now behind. Presently 1 got up 
and walked about the room. Then baby woke witli 
a cry, and I took her up and was so intent upon 
hushing her off to sleep again, that by degrees all 
thought of that hateful f^acc faded from my mind. 

At length,! laid her down again, and turned to the 
fire with thoughts of supper. There was a kettle of 
water boiling on the hob, and as 1 stood and 
watched it for a minute, a large bony hand dashed 
down the chimney and whisked it off. 1 w'as so 
startled that I stood quite still, but when 1 saw the 
hand going to the spot where baby slept, I sprang 
forward like a tiger, and called out to it not to touch 
her. Then the hand vanished like the head, and 
the kettle was safe in its place again, boiling away 
at a fine rate. After that 1 had my supper, and 
I felt very happy as I looked at my darling sleep- 
ing peacefully, with one tiny dimpled hand outside 
the coverlet — a very piettue of health and beauty, 
keeping away by her innocent presence all evil 
things that could hurt us. 

Presently I began again to walk about, for I was 
rather excited from very happiness. When I got 
to the furthest end of the room I stopped. Some- 
thing was going round — round, and round, and 
round, very fast^ close to the ground. I could see 
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nothing ; 1 could hear nothing. But I knew by 
the current of air, and by an indescribable feeling, 
that something close to me was hard at work. l‘ 
felt a cold chill creep into my veins. To me this 
was worse than face or hand. They were at least 
visible. Baby was not in my arms, not in sight, 
and it needed all my still vivid impression of the 
misery and poverty at home, and of the choice 
before me, to enable me to conquer my horror and 
turn away. I crept very quickly to bed after that ; 
but I kept baby close to me, and murmuring words 
of love to her I fell asleep. 

I must have been tired out indeed, for I know 
that much passed in the room that night and yet 
it did not rouse me. I was dimly conscious 01 
ghostly shapes, Grange sounds, a throng of beings 
around me ; but throughout all, the foremost figure 
was my child’s. It was as though she filled my 
heart, and nothing could approach us. 

Morning dawned, and she woke me, bright and 
beautiful as a summer’s day. I was more than 
happy. 1 was triumphant. We had lived through 
the first night, and there had been nothing to hurt 
us, nothing but wh|t 1 would live through again 
ami again for love of iny precious one. 1 looked 
upon the place as more than ever her own. 

As the day wore pn however, and the sun dis- 
.ippcarcd behind the heavy trce-tojjs, my sjiirit de- 
clined somewhat, I wished the night over and I 
longed for tliip brightness of another day. Long J 
before daylight faded 1 had lighted my candle, and 
as 1 set It down a new tcrior aro.se. Something 
was before me. I could see nothing, but whichever 
w.iy 1 moved the something got in my way. More 
than once I nearly tumbled over it, and at length it 


came between me and my child as I was advancing 
to take her up. Fortunately this made me so angry 
that my growing fear again vanished, and at the 
same time the thing seemed to pass away. Baby 
was kicking and crowing so prettily, that I foigot 
everything else till she was settled for the night. 

1 believe I made myself nervous after that, for I 
sat up expecting the face and the hand, and think- 
ing 1 would not go to bed till they had been. 
They did not come, and the waiting, and the awful 
stillness of the house, frightened me more than if 
Ithey had appeared as before. Still I felt very proud 
of having stayed longer than any one else, and at 
length made up my mind to lie down. I walked to 
the window to see if the shutters were safe, and 
when I turned 1 nearly dropped down with fright. 
A iifan was bending over the child.! Spirit or flesh, 
I flew at him. I struck at. him. I pushed him 
aside. My hand and arm passed through him. 
Even that at the moment I heeded not. I snatched 
up my prdriouS one. I looked to sec if she were 
hurt. I clasped her to my heart. I wept over her. 
She looked up in my face and laughed — bless her ! 
and I turned to gaze after the figure. It retreated to 
the fireplace. It seated itself with its back to me In 
my frenzy of rage and excitement I marched up to it. 

" You dared to look at her ! You dared to touc h 
her! Leave the house this moment. Go! ’’cried I, 
almost beside myself, and clasping baby tighter, 
tighter as 1 spoke. She was dancing and kicking 
I with glee, my precious one ! so that 1 could hardly 
I hold her. Slowly it rose. Slowly the head moved 
• round. ... 1 nearly dropped my child in my 

great horror^ ^ It had no face I 
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ROYAL TROGRESSES TO ST. PAUL’S. 


BY J. R. PLANCHi, 

jUMEROUS as have been the 
processions of the Kings and 
Queens of England through 
their “ good City of London ” 
on great and solemn occa- 
sions— especially to StPaul’s 
on days appointed for gene- 
ral Thanksgivings— that 
which has so recently en- 
grossed the attention of the 
public, not merely In the 
metropolis but throughout the United King- 
dom, was but the second in the course of three 
hundred years, prompted by the same sentiments, 
and exciting similar interest. Out of thirteen, of 
which official records exist in MS. in the College 
of Arms, or have been printed in the gazettes, 
journals, and magazines of the last and present 
centuries, only one was distinguished by the 
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affecting instance of a Sovereign’s personal and 
public offering of thanks for the blessing of health 
i restored — that of Her Majesty’s grandfather, King 
I (ieorge the Third, on his recovery from illness, 
April 23rd, 1789. Of this ceremony there is an 
•exceedingly fine engraving by J. Nagle, from a 
drawing bj' E. Dayes, draughtsman to the Duke 
of York, and published by B. B. Evans, in the 
Hall of the College of Arms, representing the 
Royal Procession passing from the west door 
throuph the nave of the Cathedral, lined b,y the 
Yeomvni of the Guard and the Grenadiers, who are 
in the act of saluting the King and Royal Family, 
of whom the portraits appear to be very faithful. 
The other instances are as follow : — ' 

15! . QiiecT T’HEabcth wer in State from Somerset Hotis 
PEjI's. to reciirti tfauii I for the dispersion and defeat 
Spanish Armada. 

rdaa King James the First, on the 26th of March, *'to he. 
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sermon,'' it beiitK Mid-Lent Sunday, and to promote the re- 
pairing of the Giurcb. 

1703, Queen Anne, November rath, fat the victories of the Enfirhsh , 
and yjlied Forces, under the Earl of Marlborough, in the 
Low Countries ; those of the Duke of Qnnond and Sir G. 
Rooke, by sea, and other Ruceesacs. 

>704- Queen Anne, September 7th, for the famous victory of Blcn* 
hehn, 

170S. Queen Anne, Angust nsth, for a victory in the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

'Z706. Queen Anne, June 27th, for succasscs in Brabant : and again 
December yrst, the same year, for similar triumphs. 

1707, Queen Anne, May xst, on the occasion of the Union of the 
Kiogdonu of England and Scotland. 

1708. Queen Anne, August igth, for the victory at Oiidenarde, bei^g 
Her Mi^esty’s seventh vihit to St Paul’s in the coune of sin 
years.* 

1715. George the First. January aoth, on the occasbn of His 
Majesty's Accession. 

'1797. George the Tliird. December zgtk, went a second time in 
State, to return thoitks for devenl great naval victories. 

1814. His Royal Highness the Prkice Regent, afterwardsrOeorge 
the Fourth, proceeded in great Sute to St. Paul's, July 7th, 
00 the conclusion of the ‘war. 

As great similarity in the order of these pro- 
cessions necessarily prevailed, being regulated by 
precedent, it is not my intention to encumber these 
pages with the form of each, although the materials 
are before me, through the kindness of my friend 
and chief, Sir Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms, 
who has for some time past been officially engaged 
on the subject, and has obligingly placed his own 
private collection of ** Ceremonials " at my dis- 
position. ■ It will be sufficient to give the order of 
the earliest of which the full details exist in our 
archives, as a curiosity, and of that in 1789 as 
being one which will present the more modern 
features of this national solemnity ; briefly noticing 
any variations in., or incidents connected with, the 
rest, which may appear worthy of observation. A 
MS. in the Heralds’ College, marked W.Y., folio 
203, is evidently the scheme of proceeding,” 
drawn up by the Officers of Arms, for Queen 
Elisabeth’s approval. It is entitled “ Her Maties. 
Goeing to Paules Church, in A.D. 1588, from 
Somersett House,” and contains simply a list of 
the various personages— official, clerical, and legal 
— the great Estates of the Re^m, and the great 
Officers of the Crown and of the Household, mar- 
shalled according to the rules of precedence by 
their titles, but without their names. Some of the 
great officers are mentioned twice, and their position 
in the procession, accompanied by this deferential 
reservation, “ In this place if it should please Her 
Majesty.” The only noteworthy points in it are 
(i) that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen (no mention 
of the Sheriffs) ^ are included in the procession, 
which they would join at Temple Bar ; the latter 
following the Masters in Chancery and the Lord 
Mayor, in a line with Garter King of Arms and 
“the Ambassadors ( 2 ) that “the Queen’s 


• There was another Thankiigiving Day and Procemion to St. 

Fbul's in 17x3, hut the Queen was not present. She attended service 
in her private Chapei. 


Majestie’s Person Royal” was “in a charrette,” 
and that a palfrey of honour was led after her by 
the Master of the Horae. With the exception of 
Queen Elizabeth herself, it is probable that tlic ma- 
jority of the personages of high distinction were on 
horseback, but there is no direction to that effect.* 

A similar meagre outline of the procession of 
James the First is given under the date of 1620 ; 
the only important difference consisting in the 
absence of l^ies, the Queen (Anne of Bohemia) 
having died in 1619, and the presence of “the 
Prince,” Charles, afterward^ Charles the First — ^liis 
promising cider brother, Henry, having died in 
1612. This was not a Thanksgiving Day, but Mid- 
Lent Sunday, and His Majesty’s object was to 
“,givc countenance and encoucagcmcnt to the 
repairs” of the Cathedral, the ruinous state of 
which had become a serious subject of public coi\- 
sideration. The King was on horseback, the 
Marquess of Hamilton carrying the sword before 
I him, and immediately behind the Prince, who was 
“bare-headed.” At Temple Bar the King was 
received by the Lord Mayor (Sir William Cockaine) 
and Aldermen, and was presented with “ a purse of 
gold” * 

This appears to have been the last State pro- 
cession of the Sovereign to the old Cathedral, 
which was destroyed in the Great Fire of London. 
Divine service was first performed in the present 
building on December 2nd, i6q7, when King 
William the Third appointed a Thanl^sgiving Day 
for the Peace of Ryswick, but there was no State 
procession. We therefore pass at once to the reign 
of Queen Anne, which is the first to which the 
late pageant .would bear any resemblance. 

The original account is in a MS. preserved in 
the College of Anns, in a book of Ceremonials, 
marked M. 3, and is entith'd “ An Account of the 
Proceeding of Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen 
Annetoihe Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in the 
City of London^ on the 12th day of November, 
1702.” It states" that the Lords and Commons met 
separately in their respective Houses, and pro- 
ceeded from Westminster through St. James’s 
Park, “ passing before Her Majesties Palace of St. 
James, down the Pall Mall, and so on to the 
west door of the Cathedral, where they alighted, 
and went to their own places to repose themselves 
till the Queen’s coming ; ” the organ playing a 
voluntary as they entered. At this period carriages 
had become goteral, and the Commons were “ in 
coaches with two horses and the Lords “ all in 
coaches with six horses the Peers wearing their 
Parliament robes, and tho.se who were Knights of 
the Garter, the Collars of the Order. The Queen’s 
procession was as follows : — 

* A fuller acccHint, with the names of the principal per&onag;es, is 
0 be found in Nichols' ** Progrefie* of Queen Elizabctli ; " but it 
rontains no furt.ier informatiou. 
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Knight Manhalls-mea, ■» . 

Sir Philip Meadows, Knight Manhall, J hotsebade. 

Her M^jebty’s lending Coadi, with Eqnerriei, Pages of Honoqsi 
and ( lentlemim Ushefs-in'Waiting. ** 

In one of the Queen's Chariots, the Duke of Soi^set, Master of 
the Horse ; and the Duke of Ormond, Captain of the 
Guards-tn-Waiting. 

A troop of Horse Grenadiers. 

In another of the Queen's Coaches, the Bed<chamber Women to 
Her Majesty. 

In a fourth, tlie Maids of Honour to Her Majesty. 

In the tiavclling Body-conch, ladies of Her Majesty's Bed- 
chamber. 

Her Majesty's Footmen. 

OfliccR) of the Veomcn uf the Guard, on horseback. 

Yeomen of the Guard, on foot, before and on each side of Her 
Majesty’s Coach. 

HER MAJESTY, 

in her Coach of State, drawn by eight horses ; (the Queen) 
"habited in purple tcloth, ai being in mourning for die late King 
William the Third, of glorious memory ; with her great Collar and 
George of the Order about her neck, und the Charter, set with 
diamonds, tyed on her left armc; with the Oiuntesse of Marl- 
borough, as Groom of the Stole and Chief Lady of the Bed-chamber ; 
and I he Countess uf Sunderland, as JLady of the Bcd-cliauiber- 
in Waiting 

" Her Majesty':. I'hird I'roop of Guards closing the proceeding " 

“At Temple Bar, waited for Her Majesty the 
Right Honourable Sir Samuel Dashwood, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London, m a gown of 
crimson velvet, with the City Collar and Jewel ; 
accompanied by the Aldermen, Recorder, and 
Sheriffs in their scarlet gowns, on horseback ; the 
City Officers on foot, all Iwrchcadcd.'* On the j 
Queen’s arrival within the Bar, the Lord Mayor ' 
alighted. anS at the coach-side, after a short con- 
gratulaloty address, surrendered the City Sword to 
Her M.ijesty, who returned it again to him, to be 
borne l>cfore her to the Church. The Queen was 
received at the west door of the^ Church by the 
Peers and the great Officers of State ; the Duke 
of Ormond bearing the 'Sword of Estate ; all Her 
Majesty’s train having alighted, and gone to their 
places in the choir allotted to them ; and then the 
Queen, descending from her coach, was conducted 
through the Church in procession, as follows : — 

'J'wo Pursuivants of Arms, 
fiaraiu, two and tuo. 

Bishops, two and two. 

Two Heralds of Anns. 


The Honourable Peregrine Bertie, Eilq., Vics-CfauBkerltin. 
Marquis of Haitington, son and Duhb of St. Alhnns, ^ptain «f 
heir of the Duke of Devon- the Quard of Gentleiaen Pen- 

shire, Capuin of the Yeomen aionen. ' 
of tlv Guard. 

Ensign and Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guaid. 

Yeomen of the Guasd. 

The Queen returned in the same State^ the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs preceding her on ho^sebadk — 
the Lord Mayor bearing the City Swotd before 
her coach— to Temple Bar, and then taking their 
leave of Her Majesty. The Westminster Militia 
lined the streets from St. Jameses Palace to Temple 
Bar, and four regiments of the City Militia from 
thence to the Church ; and all the City Companies 
were present on their stands on each side of the 
way from Chancery Lane to St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
with banners, streamers, and bands of music, and 
reiftalned there until the - Queen had repassed 
through Temple Bar w her return to St. James’s. 

•^^Noie . — The gtjrf^uns in the Tower, those on 
the river, and thJB^n in St. James’s Park were 
thrice discharged. Tirst, when Her Majesty passed 
from St. James's Palace ; the second time, at the 
singing of Te Dewnj and the third, when Her 
Majesty alighted out of her coach at St. James's.” 

On the 7th of September, 1704, the splendour 
of the procession was increased by the equipages 
and attendants of H.R.H. Prince George of 
Denmark. “Tlie (Queen’s rich State Coach wm 
drawn by eight fine bay horses, their manes and 
tails trim’d with knots of red, white, and blue 
ribbands ; Her Majesty wearing a rich gown and 
petty-coat of cloth of gold brocade,” with the 
Collar of the Order, and the Garter in diamonds 
on her lef^ arm. The Prince was in “ a rich cloth 
suit, cmbroideted witli silver and opposite to 
them sat the Duchess of Marlborough, Groom of 
the Stole ; and Charlotte, Lady Freschvillc, Lady 
of the Bed-chamber-in-Wailing. The streets were 
lined, as before, by the Westminster Militia and 
City Train Bands ; Her Majesty’s Foot Guards 
continuing the line in the Churchyard and through 
the body of the Church. 

On the 27th of August, 1705, the arrangements 
and ceremonies were the same. “The balconies 


Viscounts, two and two. 
'J'wo Hcialds cf Anns. 

EarLs, two and two. 
Two Hdralds of Amu. 


Dukes, two and two. 

Norrojr King of Anns. 

Lord Steward of the Houbchold, j I<ord Privy Seal. 

Lord i'resi'lcnt of the Council, I Lord Treasurer, 
Sir Nathan Wright, LonPKeeper. 


C«... V,K.r. } 0... 


The Sw'nrd of Estate, borne by the Duke of Ormond,, in hi& Collar 
of the Order. 


THE QUEEN'S MAJESTY, 

Gent. ren:>ioners led by the Gent. Pen!iioncr!i. 

Earl of Jersey, Lord Chamberlain. 

The Countess of Sunderland, j The Countess of Marlborough, 
lady of the Bed-chambec-in- Groom of the Stole. 

Waiting. ' 


and windows of the houses were hung with carpets 
and rich tapestry,” and in the evening there were 
bonfires and illuminations. In the City, the streets 
were railed off and hung with blue cloth, as on 
former occasions, from Temple Bar to the Church; 
the several Companies, in their gowns, standing on 
scaffolds, with their banners and bands of music. 

The subsequent visits of “ good Queen Anne ” 
present no variations of importance. 

Of George the First’s procession, 2oth January, 
1715, to return thanks to God for his peaceable 
accession to the throne, the Official records are 
very brief, and contain nothing deserving quotation. 

During the reign of George the Second no such 
solemnity appears to have taken place, so we come 
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to the visit of George the Third and Queen Char- 
lotte in 17S9, to return thanks for His Majesty’s 
restoration to health. 

The procession began at a quarter before eight. 
I'he Commons, in their carriages, opened the 
march, preceded by two messengers on horseback 
to clear the way ; and followed by the Speaker in his 
State CaCrriage, attended by the Officers of the House. 
N ext came the Masters in Chancery, and the J udges; 
and after them the Peers, in the order of prece- 
dence; the two Archbishops of York and' Canter- 
bury, and the Lord Chancellor in his State Coach... 
The male members of the Royal Family followed 
L iosely after in the subsequent order 

A detachment of die Horse Guards (Biue) 

A coach containing the Gentlemen-in> Waiting on H.R.H. the 
iJuke of Cumberland. 

'J'he Dulce of Cumberland, in his State Coach, drawn by a fair of 
horses tastefully dressed wjth ribbons : and escorted by 
Horse Guards (Blue). 

A carriage with the attendants of H R.H the Duke of Gloucester, 
preceding iils Ruyal Highness in his State Coach, 
escorted by Horse Guards. ^ 

H.R H. the Duke of York, in the same State, and with a like escort ; 

his sen-anlc in extremely rich Iivcrios 
A couch and six containing the Eqocrnes and other Oflicers of the 
Prince of Wales 

Ji.K H. the Prince of Wale.«, in his State Coach, drawn liy six grey 
horses dressed with ribbons ; the servants iti sxjlendul 
hveries of scarlet and gold.* 

Then followed the procession of their Majesties, 
%vho left “the Queen’s House” (now Buckingham 
Palace) about ten o’clock. 

• Horse Guards (Blue). 

Coach and six with the Women of Her Majesty's Bed-chamber. 
Another with the Maids of Honour. 

A third with the Eqtierries, and a fourth witli the Ladies of the 
Bed-chamber. 

The carriage of the E.ul of Waldegrave, Master o{ (he Horse to the 
Queen; and with him the Earl of Aileslniry, Her Majesty's 
Chamberlain. 

A Royal Carriage and six with the OlTicers of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and of the Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Another with His Mjjesty'a Equerries. 

A third with the Groom of the Bed-chamber 
A fourth with the Lords of the Bed-chornber. 

The Duke of Montague, the King’s Master of the Horse, in his 
carriage, accompanied by ihe Earl of Salisliury, [.ord 
Chamberlain of His Majesty's Household. 

'IHE KING AND QUEEN, 

“in a private carnage, panels and front of glass, ”t drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses ; attended by six pages and six 
footmen, apd escorted by a troop of Horse Guards (Blue). 

Two carriages and six containing the Princess Royal and the- 
Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and Maiy. i 

Two carriages and six with their attendants. * 

The whole closed by a troop of the Royal Horse Guards. 

At Temple Bar they were received by the Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and a deputation of the Com- 
mon Council, all in their robes, and mounted on 
white horses gaily caparisoned ; the bridles being 
embroidered with the motto, “ God save the King,” 

* Until recetitly the liveries of the junior members of the Royal 
Family were crimson and green, those of the King and the IVince 
of Wales alone being scarlrt and btuc. 

t The .'^t.’ite Carriage built for His Majesty, and painted by 
Cipriani, was first used in 2768 ; but it appews not upon ihu 


and each horse decorated with blue and white 
I ribbons ; and the procession was joined by the 
j< X^ndon Association, the Artillery Company, and a 
I party* of the Society of Ancient Archers in green 
i uniforms, wjth bows and arrows, and the belts of 
; their quivers embroidered with “ Long live the 
I King,” who fell into the line immediately before 
, the Prince of Wales. 

I Their Majesties were received at the west door 
I of the Cathedral by the Peers in their robes, Garter 
I King of Arms and his Officers ; the Gentlemen Pen- 
I sioners being all in waiting. 

I On their Majesties’ return they were preceded to- 
Temple Bar by the Pioneers and Grenadiers of the 
Royal Artillery Company, and by the Royal Archers. 

A magazine of that day (the Imperial) records 
that “the Lord Mayor was in a large cloak of 
purple velvety that covered both his lordship and 
his steedf which he managed with great skill and 
dexterity.” This description docs not accord v'ith 
the official account, nor with that in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. The Lord Mayor is therein 
stated to have been in his rich crimson velvet gown 
of office, as was no doubt the case. 

The streets were lined as far as Temple Bar by 
the Brigade of Foot Guards (who were under arm- 
j as eai'ly as three in the morning), the Grenadier 
companies of which were posted in St. Paul'.s 
I Cliurch, and in the Churchyard. The streets were 
also patrolled by parties of the Royal Horse (auards, 
and the avenues to all through which (be procession 
passed were guarded by the Queen’s Light Dra- 
goons. From Temple Bar to the Church the 
Streets were lined by the Artillery Company, and 
the Militia of the City. 

December 19th, 1797. — On the Thanksgiving for 
the naval victories, the procession included three 
artillery wagons bearing the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch flags taken from the enemy, attended by the 
English FxSg Officers and Captains in their carriages, 
the Lieutenants on foot, the Portsmouth Guard of 
Marines with theit band, etc. The SL George’s 
and Royal Westminster Volunteers, and the West- 
minster Volunteer Cavalry, took part with the 
Guards and other regiments in keeping the ground. 

The procession of the Prince Regent, in 1814, 
was essentially the same as that of King George 
the Third in 1789, which I have described in full. 
On that occasion the loyal heart of England un- 
mistakably expressed its gratification at the sight of 
Hs Sovereign (temporarily, alas !) restored to health 
and happiness ; but great and sincere as were the 
rejoicings on that occasion, the intense anxiety of 
the whole nation during the alarming illness of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the uni- 
versal feeling of joy and gratitude at his recovery, 
invested the solemnity of the 27th of February 
v'lth an interest unsurpassed in the annals of this 
country, * 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

B7 HBSBA 8TBETTON. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. a dangerous fall. To think of you being in Sark 

A RUSE. ever since Sunday^and wc never heard a word, of 

Martin DoBRi^.E ! " ejaculated both in one breath, it ! " 

*‘Yes, mesdeinoiselles,” I said, uncoiling the No, thanks to Tardifs quiet tongue, and modier 
11*058 of hair as if it had been a serpent, and going Renouf's assiduous attendance upon maxn’zelle, my 

forward to greet them ; ^ are you surprised to see sojourn in the island bad been kept a secret ; now 

zne.^” < jhat was at an end. 

“ Surprised !” echoed the elder. “ No ; wc are “ Is that the young woman’s hair ?” asked Emma, 



"look IHI-KIl TARIUI 


amazed — petrified! However did you get here.® ’ as Tiirdif gathcied together the scattered tresses 
When did you come ?• ' ana tied them up quickly in a little white handker- 

“ Quite easily,” 1 replied. “ I came on .Sunday, | chief, out of their sight and mine. I saw them 
and Tardif fetched me in his own boat. If the j again after\trards. The handkerchief had been his 
weather had permitted I should have paid you a ■ wife’s — white, with a border of pink roses, 
call ; but you know what it has been.” . ■ ** Yes,” I replied to her question, “ it was neces- 

“ To be sure,” answertni Emma ; “and how is ! sary to cut it off. She is dangerously ill with fever.” 
dear Julia She will be very anxious about you.” ' Both of them shrank a little towards the door. 

“ She was on the verge of a bilious attack when ; A sudden temptation assailed me, and took me so 
I left her,” 1 said ; “ that will tend t* increase her much by surprise that 1 had yielded before I knew 
anxiety.” ' I was attacked. It was their shrinking movement 

“ Poor, dear girl 1 ” she replied sympathetically, that did it. My answer was almost as automatic 
“ But, Martin, is this young woman here so very and involuntary as their retreat, 
ill? We have heard from tl>e Renoufs she had had I “You sec it would not be wise for any of us to 
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go about/' I said. “ A fever breaking out in the 
island, especially now you have no resident doctor, 
would be very serious. I think it will be best ter 
isolate this case till wc sec the nature of the fever. 
You will do me a favour by warning the people 
away from us at present The storm has saved us 
so far, but now we must take other precautions." 

This I said with a grave tone and face, knowing 
all the while that there was no fear whatever for the 
people of Sark. Was there a propensity in me, not 
hitherto developed, to make the worst of a case ? 

“Good-bye, Martin, good-bye,” cried Emma, 
backing out through the open door. “ Come away, 
Maria. We have inn no risk yet, Martin, have 
we? Do not come any nearer to us. We have* 
touched nothing, except shaking hands with you. 
Are wc quite safe?” * 

“Is the young woman so Very ill?” inquired 
Maria from a safe distance outside the house. . 

1 shook my head in ;^enccj and pointed to the 
door of the inner room, intimating to tficm that she 
was no farther away than there. An expression 
of horror came over both their faces. Scarcely 
waiting to bestow upon me a gesture of farewell, 
they fled, and 1 saw them hurrying with unusual 
rapidity across the fold. 

I had at least secured isolation ibr myself and 
my patient. But why had 1 been eager to do sor? 
1 could not answer that question to myself, and I 
did not pondcir over it many minutes. I was im- 
patient, yet strangely reluctant, to look at the sick 
girl again, after the loss of her beautiful hair. It 
was still daylight The change in her appearance 
struck me as singular. Her face before had a look 
of sufTering and trouble, making 'it almost dd, 
charming as it wus; now she had the aspect of 
quite a young girl, scarcely touching upon woman- 
hood. Her hair had not been diom off closely — 
the woman could not manage that— and short, 
wavy. tresses, like those of a young child, were 
curiinsg about her exquisitely shaped head. The 
wbite temples, with their blue, throbbing veins, 
were more visible, with the small, delicately shaped 
ears. I should have guessed her age now as barely 
fifteen — almost that of a child. Thus ahanged, I 
felt more myself in her presence, more as I should 
have been in attendance upon any child. I scanned 
htt* face narrowly, and it struck me that there was a 
perceptible alteration ; an expression of exhaustion 
or repose was creeping over it The crisis of the 
fever was at hand. The repose of deatli or the 
wholesome sleep of returning health was not far ofif. 
Mother Renoaf saw it as well as myself. . 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

WHO IS SHE? * ' 

We sat up again together that night, Tardif and I. 
He would not smoke, lest the scent of the tobacco 
should get in through the crevices of the door, and 


lessen the girl's chance of sleep ; but he held his 
pipe between bis teeth, taking an imaginary puff 
now and then, that he might keep himself wide 
awake. We talked to one another in whispers. 

“ Tell me all you know about mam’zelle,” 1 said. 
He had been chary of his knowledge before, but 
his heart seemed open at this moment. Most 
hearts are more open at midnight than at any other 
hour. 

“ There's not much to tell, doctor,” he answered. 
“ Her name is Ollivier, as 1 said to you -, but she 
does not think she is any kin to the Ollivicrs of 
Guernsey. She is poor, though she docs not look 
as if she had been horn poor, does she ?” 

“ Not in the least degree,” 1 said. “ If she is not 
a lady by birth,’ she is one of the first specimens of 
Nature’s gentlefolks I have ever come across." 

“ Ah, there is a difference 1 ” he said, sighing. “ I 
feel it, doctor, in every word 1 speak to her, and 
every step 1 walk with her eyes upon me. Why 
cannot 1 be like her, or like you ? You'll be on a 
level with her, and I am down far below her.” 

I looked at him curiously The slouching figure 
— well shaped as it was — the rough, knotted hands, 
the unkempt mass of hair about his head and face, 
marked him for what he uras — a toiler on the .sea 
as well as on the land. He understood my scrutiny, 
and coloured under it like a girl. 

“You are a better fellow than I am, Tardif,” 1 
said ; “ but that has notliing to do with our talk. 
I think we ought to communicate with the young 
lady's friends, whoever they may be, as soon as 
there are any means of communicating with the rest 
of the world. We should be in a fi-x if anything 
should happen to her. Have you no clue to her 
friends?” 

**She is' tkot going to die ! ” he cried. “No, no, 
doctor. God must hear my prayers for her. 1 have 
never ce^^ed to lift up my voice to Him in my heart 
since I found her on the shingle. She will not die !” 

“ 1 am not so sure," I said ; “ but in any case we 
should write to her friends. Has she written to 
any one since she came here ? ” 

“ Not to a soul,” he answered eagerly. “ She 
told me she had no friends nearer than Australia. 
That is a great way off.” 

“ And has she had no letters ?” I asked. 

“ Not one," he replied. “ She has neither written 
nor received a single letter." 

“ But how did you come across her ?”• I inquired. 

She did not fall from the skies, I suppose. How 
was it she came to live in this out-of-the-world 
place with you ?" 

Tardif smoked his imaginary pipe with great 
perseverance for some minutes, his face overcast 
with thought. But presently it cleared, and he 
turned to me with a frank smile. 

“I’ll tell you all about it, Doctor Martin," he 
said. “ You know the Seigneur was iii London last 
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autumn, and there was a little difficulty in the 
Court of Chefs Plaids here about an ordonnance we 
could not agree over, and 1 went across to London 
to see the Seigneur for myself* It was in coming 
back I met with Mam'zelle Ollivier. I was paying 
my fare at Waterloo Station— the omnibus fare 1 
mean — and 1 was turning away, when I heard the 
man'spcak gnimblingly. I thought it was at me, 
and 1 looked back, and there she stood before him, 
looking scared and frightened at his rough words. 
Doctor, I never could bear to see any soft, tender, 
young thing in trouble. If it’s nothing but a little* 
bird that has fallen out of its warm nest, or a lamb 
slipped down among the cliffs, 1 feel as if 1 coifld 
risk my life to put it back -again in some sAfe 
place. Yes, and 1 have done it scores of times, 
when 1 dared not let my poor motlicr know. Well, 
there stood mam’zclle, pale and trembling, with the 
tears ready to f^l in her eyes ; just such a soft, 
poor, tender soul as my little wife used to be. You 
remember my little wife, Doctor Martin.^” 

I only nodded as he looked at me. 

“ Just such another,’* he went on ; **only this one 
was a lady, and less able to take care of herself. 
Her trouble was nothing but the omnibus fare, and 
she had no change, nothing but an Australian 
sovereign ; so I paid it for licr. 1 kept pretty near 
her about the station whilst she was buying her 
ticket, for I overheard two young men,- who were 
roaming upland down, say as they looked at her, 
‘Pas degants, ct des souliers dc velours!’ That 
was true ; she had no gloves on her hands, and her 
little feet had nothing on but some velvet slippers, 
all wet and muddy with the dirty streets. So I 
walked up to her, as if 1 had been Jicr servant, you 
understand, and put her into a carriage, mid stood 
at the door of it, keeping off any young men who 
wished to get in— for she was such a pretty young 
thing— till the train was ready to start, and then I 
gut into the nearest second-class carriage there was 
to her.” 

“ Well, Tardif ?” I said impatiently, as he paused, 
looking absently into the dull embers of the sea- 
weed fire. 

‘ I turned it over in my own mind then,” he con- 
tinued, “ ana I’ve turned it over in my own mind 
since, and I can make no sort of an account of it 
— a young lady travelling without any friends in a 
dress like that, as if she had not had a minute to 
spare in getting ready for her journey. It was a 
bad night for a journey too. Could she be going to 
see some fnend who i^s dying ? At every station 
I looked ,x»it to see if my young lady left tlie train ; 
but no, not even at Southampton. Was she going 
on to France ? ‘ 1 must look out for her at the pier- 
head,’ 1 said to myself. But when we stopped at 
the pier I did not want her to think I was watching 
her, only I stood well in the light, that she might 
see me when she looked round. I saw her stand 


as if she was considering, and 1 moved away very 
-slowly to our boat, fb give her the chance of speak- 
ing to me, if she wished. But she only followed 
me very quietly, as if she did not want me to see 
her, and she went down into the ladies’ cabin in a 
moment, out of sight. Then 1 thought, ^She is 
running away from some one, or from something.’ 
She had no shawls, or umbrellas, or baskets, such 
as ladies are generally cumbered with, and that 
looked strange.” 

“ How was she dressed ?” I asked. 

“She wore a soft, bright brown jacket,” he 
answered— “ a scal-slan they call it, though 1 never 
saw a seal with a skin like that — and a hat like it, 
hnd a blue silk gown, and her little muddy velvet 
slippers. It was a strange dress for travelling, 
wasn’t it, doctor.^” 

“ Very strange indeed,” I repeated. An idea was 
buzzing about my brain that 1 had heard a descrip- 
tion exactly similar before, but 1 could not for the 
life of mt recal where. 1 could not wait to hunt it 
out then, for Tardif was in a full flow of. confidence. 

“But my heart yearned to her,” he said, “more 
than ever it did over any bird fallen from its nest, 
or any Iamb that had slipped down the cliffs. All 
the softness and all the helplessness of ex'ory poor 
little creature 1 had ever seen in my life seemed 
about her ; all the hunted creatures and all the 
trapped creatures came to my mind. 1 can hardly 
tell you about it, doctor. I couljl have risked my 
life a hundred times over for her. It was a rough 
night, and I kept seeing her pale, hunted-looking 
face before me, though theie was not half the 
danger I’ve often been in round our islands. I 
couldn’t l?e£p xnyself from fancying we were all 
going down to the bottom of the sea, and that poor 
young thing, running away from one trouble, was 
going to meet a worse — if it is worse to die than to 
live in great trouble. Doctor Martin, they tell me 
all the bed of the sea out yonder under the Atlantic 
is a smooth, smooth floor, with no currents, or 
tides, or streams, but a great calm ; and there is 
no life down there of any kind. Well, tliat night I 
seemed to sec the dead wlioliave perished by sea 
lying there calm and quiet, with their hands folded 
across their breasts. A great company it was, and 
a great graveyard, strewn over with sleeping shapes, 
all at rest and quiet, waiting till they hear the 
trumpet of the archangel sounding so that even the 
dead will hear and live again. It was a solemn 
sight to see, doctor. Somehow I came to think it 
would not be altogether a bad thing for the poor 
young troubled creature to go down there amongst 
them and be at rest. There are some people who 
seem too tender and delicate for this world. Yet if 
there bad come a chance I'd have laid down iny 
life for hers, even then, when 1 knew nothing much 
about her.” 

“ Tardif,” 1 said, “ 1 did not know what a good 
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fellow you were, though 1 ought to have learned it ! 
by this time.” 

** No,” he answered, “ it is not in me ; it’s some- 
thing in her. You feel something of it yourself, 
doctor, or how could you stay in a poor little house 
like this, thinking of nothing but her, and'-not 
cafing about the weather keeping you away from 
hotne? But let me go on. — In the morning she 
came on deck, and talked to me about the islands, 
and where she could live cheaply, and it ended in 
her coming home here to lodge in our little spare 
room. There was another curious thing — she had 
nbt any luggage with her, not a box nor a bag of any 
kind. She never fancied that I knew, for that would 
have troubled her. It is my belief that she has 
run away.” 

“ But who can she have run away from, Tartlif?” 
1 asked. 

“ God knows,” he answered, “ but the girl has 
suffered ; you can see that by her face. Wlioever 


that the house had been put in order, just as usual, 
though no sound had disturbed me. I glanced 
anxiously at the closed door. That it was closed, 
and the white card still on the sill, proved to me 
that our charge had no more been disturbed than, 
myself. The thought struck me that the morning 
light would shine fhll upon the weak and weary 
eyelids of the sleeper ; but upon going out into the 
fold to look at her Casement, 1 discovei'ed that 
Tardif had been before me and covered it with' 
an old sail. The room within was sufficiently 
darkened. 

Tlie morning was more- than half gone before 
mother Renouf opened the door and came out to 
iis, her old face looking more haggard||than ever, 

I but her little eyes twinkling with sati.‘;f^ion. She 
‘ gave me a. patronising nod, but she went up to 
I Tardif, laid a hand on each of his broad shoulders, 

I and looked him keenly in the faqe. 

“ All goes well, my friend," she said signilica-itly. 


or whatever she has run away from, hcr‘*cheeks are j “ Your little maniVcllc docs not think of going to 
white from it, and her heart sorrowful. ' I know | the good God yet.” 

nothing of her secret ; but this I do know : she is [ I did not slay to watch how Tardif received this 

as good, and true, and sweet a little soul as my poor ! news, for I was impatient myscU to sec how she 
little wife was. She has been here all the winter, < was going on. Thanlv Heaven, the fever was gone, 
doctor, living under my eye, and Tve waited on her the delirium al an end. The dark grey eyes, opcri- 
as her servant, though a rough servant I* am for ing languidly as my fingers touched her were 
one like her. She has tried to make herself cheer- calm and intelligent. She was as weak as a kitten, 
ful and contented with our poor ways. See, she but that did not tremble me much. 1 was sure her 
mended me tha^ bit of net ; those are her meshes, natural health was good, and she would soon rc- 
though her pretty white fingers were made sore by cover her lost strength. I had to stoop down to 
the twine. She would mend it, sitting where you hear what she was saying. 

are now in the chimney-corner. No; if mtimYelle . “Have 1 kept quite still, doctor?” she asked 

should die, it will be a great grief of heart to me. faintly. 

If I could offer my life to God in place of hers, Td I must own ihat my eyes smarted, and my voice 
do it willingly.” was not to be trusted. 1 had nex’cr felt so over- 

“No, she will not die. Look there, Tardif!” I Joyed in my life as at that moment. But what a 
^aid, pointing to the door-sill of the inner room. A singular wish to be obedient possessed this girl I 
white card had been slipped under the door noise- What a v^pnderful power of submissive self-control ! 
lessly'— a signal agp'ccd upon between mother If she had cast aside authority and broken away 
Renouf and me, to inform me that my patient had from it, as she had done apparently, there must 
at last fallen into a profound slumber, which scempd have been some great provocation before a nature 
likely to cqntinue some hours. She had slept per- like hers could venture to assert its own inde- 
haps a few minutes at a time before, but not a re- pendence. 

freeing, wholesome sleep. Tardif understood the I had ample time for turning over this reflection, 
silent signal as well as 1 did, and a more solemn for mother Renouf was worn out and needed rest, 
expression settled on his face. After a while he and Suzanne Tardif was of little use in the sick- 
put away his pipe, and stepping barefoot across the room. I scarcely left my patient all that day, for 
floor without a sound, he stopped the clock, and the rumour I had set afloat the day before was 
brought back to the table, where an oil-lamp was sufficient to make it a difficult task to procure 
burning, a large old Bible. Throughout the long another nurse. The almost childish face grew 
night, whenever I awoke (for 1 threw myself on the visibly better before my eyes, and when night came 
fern bed and slept fitfully) 1 saw his handsome face, I had to acknowledge somewhat reluctantly that as 
with its rough, unkempt hair falling across his fore- soon as a boat could leave the island it would be 
head as it was bent over the book, whilst his mouth my bounden duty to return to Guernsey, 
moved silently as he read to himself chapter after ** I should like to see Tardif,” murmured the girl 
chapter, ard turned softly the pages before him. ' to me that night, after she had awakened from a 
1 fell into a heavy slumber just before daybreak, ' second long and peaceful sleep, 
and when 1 awoke two or three hours after I found | 1 galled him and he came in barefoot, his broad« 
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burly frame seeming to fill up all the little room. 
She could not raise her head, but her face was 
turned towards us, and she held out her small' 
wasted hand to him, smiling faintly. He fell on his 
knees before he took it into his great, horny palm, 
and looked dov^m upon it as he held it very care- 
fully with tears standing in his eyes. 

“ Why, it is like an egg-shell,” he said. “ God 
bless you. mam’zclle, God bless you for getting well 
again !” 

She laughed at his words— a feeble though merry 
laugh, like a child’s — and she stemed delighted 
with the .sight of his hearty face, glowing as it was 
with happiness. It was a strange chance that Lid 
thrown these two together. , I could not allov^ 
Tardif to rfemain long , but after that she kept de- 
vising little messages to send to him through' me 
wliencvcr I was about to leave her. Her inter- 
course with mother Renouf was extremely limited, 
as the old womah’s knowledge of English vras 
slight ; and with Suzanne she could hold no con- 
versation at all. It happened, in consequence, that 
1 was the only person who could talk or listen to 
her through the long and dreary hours. 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

WM') ARE IlEK KKIBNDS? 

At another time I might have recognised the 
danger of my jiost ; but patient had become 

childish-looking, and her mind, enfeebled by de- 
lirium, was in so childish a condition, that it seemed 
to me liUle more than tending some young girl 
whose ogi' was far below my own. I did mot 
ouble myself, moreover, with any exact introspec- 
tion. 'Fhere was an under-current bf satisfaction 
and li.ippiness running through the hours which I 
was not inclined to fathom. The winds con- 
tinued against me, and I Lid nothing to do but to 
Icvote myself to mam’zellc, as 1 called her in com- 
mon with the people about me. She was still so 
far in a precarious state, that if she had been living 
^in Guernsey it would have been my duty to pay to 
her unflagging attention. 

Hut upon Friday afternoon Tardif, who had been 
down to the Creux Harbour, brought back the in- 
fbrmation that one of the Sark cutters was about 
to venture to make the passage across the channel 
the next morning, to attend the Saturday market, 
if tfie wind did not rise again in the night. It was 
as clear as day what 1 must do. I must bid fare- 
well to my patient, however reluctant I might be, 
with a very uncertain prospect of seeing her again. 
A patient in Sark could not have many visits from 
a doctor in Guernsey. 

• She was recovering with the wonderful elasricity 
of a thoroughly sound constitution ; but I had not 
considered it advisable for her even to sit up yet, 
with her broken arm and sprained ankle. 1 took 
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my scat beside her for the last time, her fair, sweet 
face lying upon the" pillow as it had done when I 
first saw it, only the look of suffering was gone. I 
had made up my mind to learn something of the 
mystery that surrounded^ her ; and the child, as I 
called her to myself, was so submissive to me that 
she would answer my questions readily. 

“ Mam’zelle,” 1 said, “ I am going away to-night. 
You will be sorry to lose me ?” 

“Very, very sorry,” she answered, in her low, 
touching voice. “ ^Vre you obliged to go ?" 

• If I had not been obliged to go, I should then and 
there have made a solemn vow to remain with her 
till she was well again. 

“ 1 must go,” I said, shaking off the ridiculous 
and troublesome idea. ** 1 have been away nearly 
six days. Six days is a long holiday for a doctor.” 

“It has not been a holiday for you,” she 
whispered, her eyes fastened upon mine, and shining 
like clear stars. 

“ Well," J repeated, “ I must go. Before I go I 
wish to write to your friends for you. You will not 
be strong enough to write yourself for some days, 
and It is quito time they knew what danger }'ou 
have been in. 1 have brought a pen and papci> 
and I will post the letter as soon as I reach 
Guernsey.” 

A faint flush coloured her face, and she turned 
her eyes away from me. 

“ Why do you think 1 ought to write ? ” she ab-ked 
at length. 

“Because you have been very near death,” I 
answered. “If you had died, not one of us would 
have known whom to communicate with, unless 
you have Idfr scg;ne direction in that box of yours, 
which is not very likely,” 

“No,” she said, “you would find nothing there. 

1 suppose if I had died nobody would ever have 
known who I am. How curious that would have 
been ! ” 

Was she amused, or was she saddened by the 
thought ? I could not tell. 

“ It would have been very painful to Tardif and 
to me,” I said. “ It must be very painful to your 
friends, whoever they arc, not to Imow what has 
■become of you. Give me permission to write to 
them. There can scarcely be reasons sufficient for 
you to separate yourself from them like this. Be- 
sides, you cannot go on living in a fisherman’s 

cottage ; you were not born to it " 

“ How do you know ?” she asked quickly, with a 
sharp tone in her voice. 

It was somewhat difficult to answer that question. 
There was nothing to indicate what position she 
had been used to. I had seen no tok^ of wealth 
about her room, which was as homely as any other 
cottage chamber. Her conversation had been the 
simple, childish talk of an invalid recovering from 
a serious illness, and had scarcely proved her to be 
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an educated person. Yet there was something in 
her face, and tones, and mannefkwhich, as plainly tp 
Tardif as to me, stamped this runaway girl as a l^y. 

“ Let me write to your friends,” 1 urged, waiving 
the question. ” It is not for you to remain here. 
I beg of you to allow me to communicate with 
them.” 

Her face quivered like a child^s when it is partly 
frightened and partly grieved. 

“1 have no friends,” she said; “not one real 
friend in the world.” 

An almost irresistible inclination assailed me to, 
fall on my knees beside her, as I had seen Tardif 
do, and take a solemn oath to be her faithful servant 
and friend as long as my life should last. This, of 
course, 1 did not do ; but the sound of the words 
so plaintively spoken, and the sight of her quivering 
face, rendered her a hundredfold more interesting 
to me. 

“Mam’zelle,” 1 said, taking, her hand in mine, 
“ if ever you should need a friend you may count 
upon Martin Dobr^e as one, true as" any you 
could wish to have. Tardif is another. Never say 
again you have no friends.” 

“Thank you,” she answered simply. “I will 
count and Tardif as my friends. But 1 have 
no others, so you need not write to anybody.” 

“ But what if you had died ? ” I persisted. 

“ You would have buried me quietly up there,” 
she answered, “in the pleasant graveyard, where 
the birds sing alinlay long, and 1 should have been 
forgotten soon. Am 1 likely to die, Doctor Martin?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied hastily ; “ nothing of 
the kind. You are going to get well and strong 
again. But I must bid you good-bye .now, since 
you have no friends to write to. Cath 1 do anything 
for you in Guernsey? I can send you anything 
you fancy.” 

“ I do qot want anything,” she said. 

“ You want a great number of things,” 1 said ; 
“medicines of course — what is the good of a 
doctor wno sends no medicine .^—and books. You 
will have to keep yourself quiet a long time. You 
would like some books ?” 

“ Oh, I have longed for books,” she said, sighing ; 
“but don’t buy any ; lend me some » your own.” 

“ Mine would be very unsuitable for a young 
lady,” I answered, laughing at the thought of my 


private library. “ May 1 ask why J am not to buy 
any ?” 

. . “ Because I have no money to spend in books,” 
she said. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I will borrow some for you 
from the ladieS I know. We will not waste our 
money, neither you nor 1.” 

i stood looking at her, finding it harder to go 
away than I had supposed. So closely had 1 
watched the changes upon her face that every line 
of it was deeply engraved upon my memory. Other 
and more familiar faces seemed to have faded in 
proportion to that distinctness of impression. Julia’s 
features, for instance, had become blurred and ob- 
scure, like a painting which has lost its priginal 
dearness of tone. 

“ How soon will you come back again ?" asked 
the faint, plaintive voice. 

Clearly it did not occur to her that J could not 
pay her a visit without great difficulty. 1 knew 
how it was next to an impossibility to get over to 
Sark, for some time at least ; but I felt ready to 
combat even impossibilities. 

“ I will come back,” I said — “ yes, I promise to 
come back in a week's time. Make haste and get 
well before then, main'zelle. Good-bye now ; good- 
bye.” 

1 was going to sleep at Vaudin's Inn, near to 
Creux Harbour, from which the cutter would sail 
almost before the dawn. At five o’clock wc started 
on our passage— a boat-load of fishi'rmen bound 
for the market. The cold was sharp, for it was 
still early in March, and the easterly wind pierced 
the skin like a myriad of fine needles. A waning 
moon was banging in the sky over (rucmscy, and 
the east was growing grey with the coming morn- 
ing. By the time the sun was fairly up out of its 
bed of low-lying clouds, we had rounded the 
southern point of Sark, and were in sight of the 
Havre Gr^elin, But Tardif’s cottage was screened 
by the cliffs, and 1 could catch no glimpse of it, 
though as we rowed onwards 1 saw a fine, thin 
column of white smoke blown towards us. It was 
from his hearth, 1 ki^ew, and at this moment he was 
preparing- an early breakfast for my invalid. I 
watched it till all the coast became an indistinct 
outline against the sky. 

USD OF CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


THE TRUE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


SADNESS holds the dark still woods, 

Grey .clouds with frequent-var>ing moods 
Veil them in tender' haze', 

Now lift and leave their ghosts; the streams 
Flow surly on, no golden dreams 
Haunt them from buried days. 



No blue mosaics, set with ranks 
Of white star-Uossoms, gem the banks 
And tempt the thrush’s song ; 

No bryony with scarlet beads 
Twines where shy foxgloves hang their heads, 
The fragrant dells among. 
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In dcath-likc trance now Nature lies ; 

What magic seals her beauteous eyes ? 

This morning snow-flakes fell 
On the hushed couch where wan and sad 
She sleeps, in sombre amice clad. 

Who can reverse the spell ? 

Linger no more, sweet Prince ; one smile 
From sleep our Ladye would beguile ! 

Thy touch would death defy ! 

Why tarriest thou 'inongst orange-groves, 
’Neath sultry skies with sun -burnt loi’es ? 

Wc for thy presence sigli. 

What light step rustles through the trees ? 
Whose perfumed breath floats on the breeze ? 

The Prince ! lie comes at last : 

He bends to kiss the pale cold form, 

He clasps hor to his bosom warm 
With love— her trance is past ! 


Majestic in long robes of greeny., ,, , 

Thick-jewelled, witli her old su^t miep, 
The Sleeping Beauty wakes, . 

A rapture seizes birds and flowers, • 

New joys confuse the happy hours, 

Into soft tears heav’n breaks. > . , 

Throughout the murm’rous budding land 
Walk Spring and Nature hand in hand y 
Lambs skip before their feet ; 

The lark salutes them from the sktis, 

Echo to cuckoo-calls replies ; 

They smile and onward fleet. 

Thus Earth renews her bridal mom, 

By time’s slow lapse, not yet ounvorn, 

P^resh hopes old sorrows blend : 

Blend in the gladness of this time, 

Which, first enjoyed in Eden’s prime, 

Will cheer man to the end. 

M. G. Watkins. 



OUR OWN 

pNCiLANI) continually boasts — 
and not altogether without reason 
— of the vast machinery she can 
put into operation for the physical 
I and moral elevation of the world 
generally, a:-d for those parts of 
it in particular which come more 
directly under her control. She 
is shocked occasionally by news 
of the massacre of whites : she 
weeps repeatedly at the depravity of the blacks. Her 
virtuous feelings arc outraged by the wickedness of 
foreign cities. She turns more than ever to those 
means she considers likely to minister theoretical 
comfort ; but when the stress of trouble, anguish, or 
solicitude is past she becomes almost as though the 
former times haePnot been, and says to herself that 
perhaps now, at last, the first streaks of the Mil- 
lenni.'il dawn must surely almost incontinently 
gleam in the distant horizon. .. The dawn docs not 
break, of course ; but the dream does, and many 
national philanthropic tears are thereby wasted. 

Now, why is it so difficult to get the mother country 
to attend to the cries of her own children — arti- 
culate^ enough, God knows, when listened to with 
unstopped cars ? We are thrilled with indignation 
when the news of a murder runs through the land, 
but let us see what havoc jn human life tl^e Moloch 
of ignorance and neglect accomplishes in the course 
of a year. The Registrar-General reports that 
during the twelve months which ended on the 
31st of December last, no fewer ,than twenty- 
two thousand, nine hundred, and seven children 
and adults in England and Wales fell victims to 
small-pox alone; and he pertinently asks, **Who 
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shall say how much of this mortality— which is 
entirely without parallel in England during the past 
thirty years — is directly due to neglect and apathy 
as to vaccination, induced by the comparative im- 
munity from the disease which the nation enjoyed 
during the three years, 1867-8-9?” There is the 
secret : cessation of threatening symptoms, cessa- 
tion of watchfulness. Wc have got over the conse- 
quences of our previous neglect ; we can therefore 
afford to relax the stringent measures for preserv- 
ing the public, health. One point is particularly 
noticeable here, is proved by incontrovertible 
statistics that in the raging of epidemics the close 
and smoky tov/ns exhibit the greatest mortality, 
and that the country districts enjoy a comparative 
immunity ; and it is further proved that in those 
densely populated towns where disease has been 
most prevalent, the vast majority of deaths have 
occurred in special districts where to the sin of 
overcrowding has been added that of ignorance. 
Take the town of Wolverhampton for instance. Is 
there reasonable ground for surprise in the mind of 
any One who has passed through the thickly popu- 
lated, black, and irr^ularly built sti-eets of that 
borough, thai it should enjoy an unenviable notoriety 
in the death-rate of the past year? In the North, 
too, more than oi\e borough could be singled out 
(they are now in the witcr’s eye) where the nlaxi- 
mutn of dirt has been invariably accompanied by 
the maximum of disease, misery, and death. The 
same remark applies to the over-crowded and 
wretched portions of every great town in the United 
Kingdom— where the sacrifice of human life through 
the incapacity or culpability of human intellect has 
been almost appalling. Where, on the other hand, 
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sanitary precautions have been duly observed, Death 
has been often successfully grappl^ with, and driven 
speedily to fatten in those regions of filth and dark- 
ness where he never fails to discover more easy 
prey. 

One grand imperial necessity has been made 
apparent by returns just issued^England must 
call for a tnnre real apprehension of duty in 
sanitary mattes than has hitherto been the case, 
and she must not be content till the duty is ful- 
filled to the letter. It is a.11 very well for us to 
say of the nation so repeatedly, wliat is often said 
of the individual— 

to her virtues ever kind, 
and to her biric* a little blind." 


We have been a greai deal blind, and when the 
question is asked, shall we sacrifice, or, at least, 
' risk the lives of twenty thousand persons yearly 
because we are phlegmatic, and indisposed to in- 
‘ terfere with the blind chance of things ? we demand 
the only answer which can be hdnded down to our 
posterity with safety and honour : No, a thousand 
tifhes no!" Surely, no other fact need be put 
before the responsible portion of society than this, 
which is to be found in effect in that document 
that seldom errs— the Registrar’s official report — 
VIZ., that one life is sacrificed every year out of 
each twenty thousand of the population, which 
might have been saved had but tlie proper pre- 
cautionary measures been taken. 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


BY VV. C BENNETT. 



^5; IRST of April, how I prize 
You, true saint’s-day of the 
wi.se ! 

*We, who sagely keep your 
rules, 

Owlish dullards christen 
fools. 

Ah, my brothers ! in this 
agCi 

Who arc fools and who are 
sage? 

Wisest they, l-hold, by half 
Who have most talth in a laugh. 
Let this one day sacred be 
Unto oliji-time jollity ; 

Grudge not some few moments spent 
. With our fathers’ merriment ; 

Let the old world live again, 

Let l^nreason roistering reign ; 

He shhtl be true liege to us, 

Making crime our moil and fuss. 

The wiseacre is a dunce ; 

Owls aro banished birds for once ; 

Jangle, jangle, hark 1 there swells 
Music gay from Folly^ bells j 
Mopping, mowing, everywhere ; 

** Motley is your only wear 
** Cakes and ale '* rejoice the sun ; 

Who would traitor be to Fun ? 

Who, in stupid Wisdom's pride, 

Shall our revels dare deride, 

He*shall for a Bottom pass, 

This day lield and mocked— an ass. 

CojAe, to Folly’s court repair *, 

Ah t strange visitors are there ; 

Not .'done o’er candid fools 


She to-day unquestioned rules j 
No, my friends, before our eyes 
Troop such as the world holds wise ; 
Ves, the wit it surely tasks 
Fools to find in’ all their masks. ^ 
Look, as schoolmen, here they’re found. 
Grave and bookish, capped and gowned 
Here as statesmen, with keen^faces, 
Loud in strife for names and places ; 
Here as pantaloons, whose parts 
Are played out in banks and marts ; 
Here, as soldiers, fierce they tramp 
In the<5carlet of the camp ; 

Here bewigged, of courts the awe, 
Throng they who befog the law ; 

See diem even in such things 
49 come crovrned and robed as kings ; 
Yet, whatever garb they wear, 

^ Spite of dress and speech and air, 

’ We, my brothers, with clear sight, 

See the would-be wise aright, 

And enjoy, with laughing eyes, 

Folly in each quaint disguise. 

Nay, Unreason, shall we say 

That you rule but on this day ? ^ 

Ask all other days in vain 

For the madness of your reign ? 

Sooj^h to say, methinks 'tis tine, 
Wisdom’s reign is halved widi you ; 
Well, dear Folly, you may laugh ; 

You have far the laiger half. 

First of April— Day of Fools ? 

Why, Unreason always rules ; 

“ A mad world, my masters !” Nay, 

All the year is **All Fools* Day." 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE STONES. 



" UNDER THE DRY ARCHES." 


S HE amount of raw human material running to 
waste and crime in our London streets^ must 
^ have struck any statesman or m'an of states- 
man-like mind. Of these poor wretches are made 

VoL. V.-— New Series. 


the seed-plots of crime, and from their ranks arc re- 
cruited the army that is sure to fight against us in 
any social revolution that may happen in this coun- 
try. Let us rejoice, however, that many thoughtful 
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minds have forestalled these dangers of the future ; 
have seised the floating, houseless wanderers, and 
turned them into useful members of the commu- 
nity. Among the many valuable institutions set on 
foot by philanthropic individi^s, not the least in- 
teresting is the Boy Beadle. 

Strange as it may appear, even the most desti- 
tute, the sheHcrlesiS outcasts,* do not come to the 
home where food and shelter await them. We 
know how the poor will rot in misery rather than 
go to the workhouse. Poor houseless children will 
night by night shiver during the winter months m> 
the most iinfaeard-of places, rather than apply for 
xidieC 

The favourite bed of these poor little fellows is 
beneath the taipauling covering in Covent Garden, 
which protects the vegetables. Here they will 
huddle together in dozens for the warmth they im- 
part to each other, but the police will not allow 
them the luxury if they know it. The barges off 
Billingsgate, among the pads or fish-paskets, is 
another favourite resort ; again, under- the dry 
arches ; and one little boy for several winters slept 
— where does^he reader think ?— in the iron roller in 
the Regent's Park Garden 1 Even this uninviting 
cover was denied him by a “ Bobby,” who one night 
turned him out. 

To these poor little fellows, suffering the direst 
extremities of human want, strange to say, a home 
must be brought; and the duty of the Boy Beadle 
is to search about for these wild Arabs by night 
and day, and bring them to the Refuge for Home- 
less and Destitute Children in Great Queen Street. 

The Beadle 'then is generally the practical agent 
by which thousands of poor boys h^ve, within a few 
years, been induced to come again within the pale 
of civilisation. Once within the hospitable walls of 
the Home, they are made men. The line of life 
they may wish to pursue is at their own choice. If 
it is 9 mechanical trade, tliey are taught tailoring, 
ahoeipiaking, or carpentering, and the training and 
iwactice are ^ual to an apprenticeship. 

Boys who tike an agricultural life arc sent to the 
farm at Bisley, near Woking, where they are trained 
to be young farmers ; to work in the fields, grow 
crops, feed stock, and become familiar with 
the breeding of animals. Their education is also 
generally attendeti to, and in addition they are 
taught the trades of tailoring, bootmaking, and 
carpentering. Hundreds of these have been aided 
to emigrate to the colonies, and their training 
makes them the very best colonists that can be sent 
to uncultivated spots in our outlying empire-far 
better than those of higher station and means, who 
have been Without this special training. It would 
seem as though these poor lads, when they had 
icached the lowest rung of Fortune's ladder, were 
suddenly lifted into the way of comfort and affluence. 

The Boy Beadle is the Eastern Caliph, who at 


once changes their fortune. Nothing in tne Arabian 
Nights is more wonderful, indeed, than the manner 
in wliich these poor helpless outcasts are snatched 
from the gutters of this great metropolis; and have 
at once opened to them the means of life, and even 
of affluence. 

The love of the sea leads the majority of the boys 
to go on board the training-ship Chichester^ which 
lies at Greenhithe. This fifly-gun wooden frigate 
has never even been to sea, but in consequence of 
the new method of construction was laid aside, 
until the Government presented it to the Refuge 
Society, which has returned the gift by sending into 
her Majesty's Navy some of the best-trained sailors 
in the world. The splendid condition of these lads, 
who on festive occasions leave their ship and come 
to the Home habited in their sailor's uniform, 
headed by their capital band, the public must have 
seen ; and no doubt they have in these promenades 
induced many other little wanderers to follow in 
their footsteps. 

The boys whilst on board the vesselj are 
taught knotting, splicing, sail-making, reefing sails, 
the management of boats, signalling, swimming, 
etc. ; a prize for the latter art being given to each 
seaman when he leaves the ship on his first voyage, 
by Mr. Maegregor, of Rob Roy fame. The boys 
when sufficiently instructed are sent to sen, the 
Royal Marine and the Mercantile Marine absorbing 
them with the greatest willingness. 

We arc glad to see that the feeling ofhome engen- 
dered is not lost by the lads being transferred to a 
sbipr When they return from a voyage they often call 
in Great Queen Street, and inspire the inmates by 
yarns gathered fresh from the great sea. We question 
whether the wandering Arab life these little fellows 
experienced, before they were captured and disci- 
plined, does not remain in the blood to give a dash 
of rambling life fitted for the jolly sailor. When, 
however, we think of the remarkable change which 
these l^ys must experience when taken out of the 
streets, wild as young colts from the moorland, and 
cunning as fox-cubs, and placed in the Home, where 
for a while their wilt, is suppressed by a rigid dis- 
cipline— it does seem strange that they submit so 
easily to the new state of things. Mr. Williams, 
the superintendent, says that they fall' into their 
places in the human machine, and move as easily 
as a cog-wbecl. The influence of the trained boys 
is sufficient at once to stop bad language ; the 
power of imitation so strong in youth leads the new 
arrivals to follow their example, and in the course 
of a week they faU into their places as quietly as 
though they had been there •for months. Three or 
four more years of vagabondage would have ren- 
dered them confirmed thieves and ruffians. 

The art lies in catching them young. This idea 
has, we are glad to find, taken possession of the 
British mind. The Boy Beadle is now seconded 
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by police and other magistrates, who cut short the 
career of crime in boys by at once sending them 
to reformatories, instep of to prison j and country 
magistrates take the same merciful and judicious 
course. 

Whilst referring to the training-ship department 
of the Refuge establishment, we must remind the 
reader that, although the Chichesttr training-ship 
was the first to make the experiment of training 
street Arabs into sailors, the plan has been followed 
by several other societies and authorities, Govern- 
mental as well as parochial. At Purfleet, the 
Cornwall three-decker is turned into a reformatory, 
in which three hundred boys are rescued from dens 
of thieves, and made into gallant seamen. Th% 
Goliath^ another three-decker, is stationed down the 
Thames, for the training of the pauper boys from 
Forest Gate ; this school is paid for by the paro- 
chial taxes at Charlton. The WarspiU fifty-gun 
frigate trains from one hundred and sixty to one 
hundred and eighty boys ; and we are glad to find 
that the great sca-ports are not without the means 
of fulfilling the aspiration of youth — that of follow- 
ing the sea. 

At Bristol, the large old fifty-gun frigate Inde- 
Jatigahle is moored off the north of the Avon at 
Portishead, and trains a hundred boys. At Cardiff, 
not far off, lies the Havannah, another fifty-gun 
frigate training the same number ; whilst at Liver- 
pool there arc three large men-of-vrar employed 
on a similar service. At Dundee, the Mars re- 
ceives lads ; at Newcastle, the Wellesley takes one 
hundred boys ; and at Hull, the Southampton a 
similar number-- all sent by the magistrates. In 
short, there are stationed at our vaiious seaports, 
and in our great rivers, a number of men-of-war 
sufficient to form a formidable fleet — old vessels 
the Government has wisely given to the different 
municipal authorities and the magistrates, for the 
noble purpose of educating a Navsd and Mercantile 
Marine for the service of the country. 

With this little digression, which the nature of 
the subject necessitated, let us return to the further 
woik the Refuge Society has«undertaken for poor 
foiiorn children untainted by crime. 

The boys have, it may be said, as a .rule, 
called forth the sympathies of the public, for 
the reason that they are more seen in the street, 
whereas the girls keep more in the filthy dens, 
where the misery is unseen. Nevertheless their 
case is not more hard than that of their poor 
sisters, whose fate, unle* early rescued, is sure to 
be one of hopeless shame. To prevent this sad 
eventuality, schools for their training have been 
established at the Girls* Refuge in Broad Sifect, 
Bloomsbury. 

At the dinner given to all these poor children 
the other day, the girls to the number of forty 
were present, and certainly their appearance does 


credit to the Bloomsbury air ; more healthy, neat- 
looking girls we have seldom seen. There is a 
country home at Ealing, which is at present being 
enlarged, and when this is accomplished the Broad 
Street inmates will .be removed there, and then 
ample room will be found for one hundred girls. 

Tliese are instructed in every kind of household 
work ; they wash for all the members of the Home, 
male and female ; they cook, scour, malef* the 
clothes, etc,, and become thoroughly trained either 
for domestic service or for emigration. Already a 
•good supply of these girls have gone into service, 
and we should imagine that they arc far better pre- 
pared for their jAsts than girls ordinarily received 
from their poverty-stricken homes. The history of 
all the inmates, male and female, is strictly kept, 
both while in the Refuge and, as far as possible, 
after they have left. 

■The results of the year’s work for 1871 may be 
summed up thus ; — Boys placed out in 1871 : in 
situations, i)y the institution and by various friends, 
So ; sent out as emigrants, 21 ; sent to Royal Navy, 
39 ; sent to Merchant Service, 192 j sent to regi- 
mental bands, 3 ; total, 335, Girls placed out in 
service in 1871 : by Committee, 39; by friends, 8; 
transferred to Soldiers' Orphan School, 1 ; died, i ; 
total, 49 ; grand total, 384. 

Ships were also provided for 245 boys on their 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh voy- 
ages. All the boys and girls in the Refuges and 
Ship are fed, clothed, lodged, educated, and trained 
to earn their own living. 

The above is the Refuge work. Nearly 1,000 chil- 
dren have been gratuitously educated in the ragged, 
day, and fundary schools. In the winter months 
about 9,000 dinners are given to the ragged school 
children. 

One would think this was labour enough for the 
society, but the superintendent, who seems to have 
an unappeased appetite for work, has lately allied 
himself to the Ragged School Shoe-Black Society, 
Central, situated in Greystoke Place, Fetter 
Lane. 

Wc all feel an interest in these little fellows, who 
minister to our comfort and cleanliness. The 1st 
Brigade, known as the Red Brigade, was started in 
the Great Exhibition year of 1851 by J. Maegregor, 
Esq. (Rob Roy), and since that time seven other 
brigades, situated in different parts of the metropolis, 
have followed suit, so that now there is scarcely 
a populous thoroughfare in London that is with- 
out this useful little public servant, ready at a 
moment’s notice. 

It is' with this Central Red Brigade, which is 
affiliated to the Refuge for the Homeless and 
Destitute, that we have to do. 

It may well be imagined that the boys forming 
this brigade require a thorough organisation and 
supervision, which they must look to others to 
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accomplish for them. But first a word for the boys 
themselves. As far as we have had any experience, 
the shoe-black is the only public servant who not 
only does his work with uncompromising energy, 
but is often led by his sense of duty to do it over 
and over again, until accomplished to his satisfac- 
tion, There is something, we suppose, in the 
occupation which leads to this sense of the neces- 
sity for conscientious work. To leave one bit 
of the leather without a bright polish seems im- 
possible to these boys— the dull spot seems to cry 
out and compel them, to try again. If the manner 
in which they black shoes is an earnest of the 
manner in which they will undertake any fhture 
work, they have a bright prospect before thenL 

The organisation of the brigade is very strict. 
Each society has its regular district, out of which it 
must not trespass. The Central Red Brigade, as its 
name implies, is posted in the central portion of t^e 
metropolis. There are about one hundred boyd in it, 
who are distributed in their places according to 
certain well-understood arrangements. Of course 
it would not do to give the good posts to any boys 
in perpetuity; they are therefore removed from spot 
to spot once a fortnight. 

As may be imagined, certain stands are very 
much more lucrative than others; as a rule rail- 
way stations are the best posts, and of these' by far 
the busiest are Charing Cross and Cannon Street. 
At these stations the boys sometimes earn between 
three and four pounds in the course of a week. 
But it must not be imagined that this sum all goes 
to themselves. 

The regular scheme of distribution of the 
takings is as follows ; — sixpence is retained each' 
day by the boy, and the remainder is divided into 
three parts, of which one-third goes to the boy in 
addition to the sixpence, one-third is retained by 
the society, and the remaining third is saved up in 
the boys’ bank. The boys are provided with their 
uniforms,^ their block, blacking, and brushes by the 
society. These implements they must bring home 
every evening, and deposit together with their 
money and their clothes. When they return they 
are furnished with bread and butter, and tea or 
coffee, at cost price; and a limited number are 
provided with a bed, for which they pay twopence. 

It is iatendjed^ to provide a larger home than 
they have at present, so that all the boys may 
have a bed found them if they require it. This is 
a very important matter in our opinion, as the late 
hours of the e\tning may lead them into tempta- 
tion unless they are under some control Schools 
are held three days in the week, in which “the three 
R's " are taught. Singing classes are also held, and 
a fife and drum band is established. Lectures are 
sometimes given by friends, accompanied by illus- 
trations, and every means is taken to make the 
poor little fellows feel the attractions of the Home. 


Until, however, sufficient beds for the lodging of 
the full number are established, the word home ” 
cannot be fully realised by them. 

The amount of ^ earnings last year by the ninety- 
three boys of the Central Brigade was three thou- 
sand, one hundred, and fifty-two pounds, and out of 
this sum they managed to put by in the bank eight 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds, after being clothed 
and fed. Many of the boys have saved sufficient 
to pay their passage-money to the colonies, and all 
of them as they grow up manage to get something 
to start them in life, provided they are not drafted 
into the Chichester^ sent to the farm at Bisley, or 
turned into craftsmen at the Refuge Home in 
Great Queen Street. We .have only given tlie 
statistics of the parent society — the Red Brigade — 
the seven others arc, we believe, equally successful 

There is another class of boys with which the 
public arc perhaps even better acquainted than with 
the shoeblacks ; we refer^o the news-boys — ^the little 
fellows to be seen in every quarter with the EchOy 
and other papers. In New York, homes for these 
children have long been established, and one has 
now been formed in Grays Inn Road, where fifty 
boys arc already lodged, with capabilities, when the 
funds are forthcoming, of receiving three times that 
number. Here they are lodged for twopence a 
night, and breakfast, dinner, and supper arc pio- 
vided at cost price. The Home is closed at nine 
p.m., and employment is found for the spare hours 
after the lads come in, chopping fife-wood. In- 
struction is not, however, neglected, as a night- 
school is established, and lectures are given, and 
inducements are held out to wean them from the 
attractions of the streets. 

Little lads like these, living from hand to mouth, 
particularly require to be defended against tempta- 
tion ; and the promoters of the society have estab- 
lished a savings-bank, in which a bonus is given 
for all deposits left over tliree months. These 
newspaper-boys are a very energetic race, as the 
public are aware by the importunity with which 
they press their sheets. The identification of the 
society with the Refuge enables these lads to take 
advantage of all the training establishments be- 
longing to it, and many a boy who begins by vend- 
ing literature, ends by becoming a sailor, or a 
handicraftsman. 

or all the truly practical charities of the day, we 
cannot help thinking that this Refuge for homeless 
children is by far the best. It makes self-reliant 
men and women out of thi. dregs of the strects^it 
transforms little ragged beggars into energetic men 
and women. If we could employ a Larger Boy 
Beadle to lay hands on all those who from want of 
work are drifting into pauperism ‘and poverty, we 
should speedily feel a difference in our rates, and 
the poor-houses would be no longer needed, but 
for the aged and infirm. A. W. 
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LIFE-SAVING AT SEA BY COEK LIFE-BELTS OR MATTRESSES 

' BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. T. RYDER. 

TWO PARTS-— PART THE FIRST. 

HE number of lives lost at sea | and so fitted as to be capable of being used asdife- 
annually is very great— many belts. Let me here disclaim all originality in my 
thousands— but is larger of course ' suggestion. Cork mattress^es were made originaUy 
in the English Merchant Ser- by Mr. Ritchie, and are now made by Messrs. Birt 
vice, in peace time, than in the and Mr. Pellew. Their immsdiate introduction in 
Royal Navy. The Lords of the 1 the Royal Navy and Merchant Service in the sailoi^s 
Admiralty have under considera- ^ hammock is the principal object I have in view. 

^ascs of collision are now so common, that 1 am 
afraid readers of newspapers are likely to become 
callous on the subject— and yet it nearly always 
happens that several men are drowned who might 
have been saved, had cork lifc^belts or mattresses 
been supplied. 

' 1 may here observe that if, when the amendments 


Admiralty have under considera- 
tion a suggestion made to them 
- y by me some months since, viz., that as 
• it appears on the score of stowage 
room to be objectionable to supply a cork 
life-belt to every man, which would require 
\\ seven to eight hundred in a first-rate iron-clad, 
the mattresses in the naval hammocks should be 
sUifTcd with granulated cork, instead of horse-hair to the h^rchant Shipping Act take effect, direc- 
a-‘- at present ; and forty cork mattresses have been tions be given by the Board of Trade that it be 
isiiued for cxpc rimenlai purposes, to be tested for ! recorded when vessels are clearing out whether or 


comfort. I 
have slept on 
•o.'i* for seven 
con-seciiii vc 
nights, and can 
vouch for its 
comfort. Their 
lordships haiA* 
no doubt about 
llie buoyancy 
of the mat- 
tress. 'I he ob- 
ject 1 have in 
view in writing 
this article is 
to bring the 
subject under 



not they have 
on board for 
each of the 
crew either a 
cork life-belt— 
the cork being 
attached out- 
side the bell, 
exposed to 
view, and the 
belts appa- 
rently capable 
of supporting 
at least twenty 
pounds of iron 
—or else a 
cork mattress 


the notice of the public generally, hoping that public * for each of the crew, xny object will be gained ; 
opinion may be brought to bear upon the Board of for very few ships, if any, would in that case put to 
Trade, upon marine insurance companies, upon sea without them. 


ship-owners, upon the masters of merchant vessels, 
and others who 
may have it more 
or less in 'their 
power to ensure 
that there be on 
board every mer- 
chant ship cither a 
^ cork life-belt for 

(j^ each person em- 

\v\ barked, which 

/ / \ shall be kept at 

' hand and in good 

order, or that the 
mattresses be 
Pip. a, stuffed with cork, 



The mattresses may be stuffed with cork shaving?, 
or granulated cork, 
or cork dust. The 
granulated cork is 
best, combining 
the maximum of 
comfort with the 
maximum of buoy- 
ancy and the mini- 
mum of weight A 
mattress of the 
usual size can be 
made and com- 
pleted with straps 
for from ys. to 

I 115. 6 d., according Fis, 3 . 
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tD the quality of the cover, by Messrs. Birt, who ! 
are the makers of life-belts for the Admiralty, the | 
Board of Trade, and the R.N. Lifeboat Institution. 
In the Royal Navy, the hammock mattresses on 
trial have been stuffed by Messrs. Birt at a cost of 
3S. 6d. each, the Admiralty supplying the cases. 
The cork life-belts made on the plan proposed 
many years since 
by Captain J. R. 

Ward, R*N., In- 
spector of Life- 
belts to the Royal 
National Life-boat 
Institution, are sold 
by the same makers 
for«6s. each, or 5s. if one hundred arc ordered. 
These life-belts, of which many thousands have 
been made and distributed in ^ countries, have 
saved many hundreds of lives. 

Collisions may be expected, to take place oftener 
at night than in the day time. It is quite possible 
that in the hurry and confusion which often attend 



all seamen, or in the case of passengers a mattress 
of larger size, suitable for the bed-place or berth 
provided for them, 1 will now proceed to point out 
how each of these may be made most useful to 
the wearer in case of accidents. 

First.— The life-belt (Fig.j), weighing 5 pounds, 
buoyancy 20 pounds, capable of supporting one 
man. 

“ As it is impor- 
tant that the belts 
should be kept to- 
gether, and pro- 
tected from the 
weather, y«t be at 
4 all limes accessi- 

ble, they should (in merchant vessels) be kept in a 
chest stowed and lashed on ihc upper deck, each 
belt with the upper or shoulder-strings ready tied in 
a half-bow, so that it can be put quickly on, over the 
head, without untying ; the belts being occasionally 
examined and exposed to the air in dry weather, 
and the crew being shown the manner of putting 
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such accidents the men may, in the dark, put the 
life-belts on wrong, owing to their never having put 
them on before, or at all events not at night. 

When Commodore of the Coast Guard, I ob- 
tained permission from the Admiralty to issue more 
than a thousand life-belts to Coast Guardsmen, thus 
completing the supply to all of them who were 
stationed on the . sea-coast. Many of the Coast 
Guardsmen were stationed up rivers and creeks, and 
did not require them. At the suggestion of Captain 
J. R. Ward, R.N., I directed that the men were to be 
periodically exercised in putting the belts on with 
their eyes shut, so as to familiarise them with the 
^ feel" of the straps in the dark, and this ought to 
be done in every vessel. It will otherwise be found 
very easy to make a mistake at night. 

Assuming that each man embarked in a vessel 
has either a cork life-belt^ or :icork mattress suitable 
for lathing vip in a hammock; as proposed by me for 


them on. To put them on without untying, the 
head should be put through the central opening, A, 
and the arms through the side openings, B (see 
Fig. i). The lower or waist-strings are then 
brought round from behind and tied in front (see 
Fig. 2). The shoulder-strings, it will be ob- 
served, cross behind like trouser-braces (see 
Fig. 3) ; they should be drawn lightly over the 
shoulders, so as to keep the belt close up under 
the arms, and being tied close to the breast-corks 
in front, they can be readily pulled up tighter 
and re-tied at pleasure. They will not interfere 
with the free use of the arms either in rowing or 
swimming.” 

“ The Royal National Life-boat Institution, with a 
view to assist in saving the lives of our merchant 
seamen under circumstances of shipwreck when 
they cannot be rescued by means provided on the 
shore, is prepared to supply chests of efficient cork 
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life-belts, at a very low price, on lioard merchant 
vessels.” 

“ The value of these simple and inexpensive instru- 
ments has been proved in too many cases to need 
any ar:gument in their favour ; and no doubt is en- 
tertained that their general adop- 
tion in our merchant vessels would 
be the means of saving many valu- 
able lives.” (See instructions issued 
by Council of R.N. Life-boat Insti- 
tution.) 

A few life-belts, viz., sufficient for 
one boat’s crew, arc now supplied 
to all mcn-of-war, and should 
always be used when boats are sent 
away to cross dangiMous bars, or 
to board vessels in heav>' gales of 
wind, etc. 

Second.— Tin hammock^ containing a mattress 
stuffed with granulated tork j mattress weighing 13 
pounds, buoyancy 60 pounds, dimensions 5 ft. 6 in. 
long, 1 ft. loin, broad, 3 in. deep. (See Fig. 4.) 

If two hammocks arc lashed or toggled together, 


by the aid of his hammock if he secures the ends 
together (see Fig. 6) and places hims^df in the 
middle (see Fig. 7). Although the bnoyancy is, 
as has already been said, enough to support three 
men if necessary, yet this will only be the case if 
they preserve their presence of 
mind, and do not attempt to raise 
themselves out of the water suffi- 
ciently to immerse the hamsnaek. 
If the lashing has eight turns, one 
man should place himself between 
the second and third turns cut- 
side, another between the fourth 
and fifth inside, and the third be- 
tween the sixth and sei'enth out- 
side, so as to separate them as 
much as possible : the worst swim- 
mer, or a wounded man, might be 
! placed in the inside berth. 

! The hammock-ends should be so secured that 
the laslyng be outside, as the drawing the 
! hammock-ends together will then tighten the lash- 
I ing ; whereas if the lashing is inside it will be 




Fig 7 


either before or after the men arc in the water, the 
latter can float between them with an arm over each 
hammock (sec Fig. 5} ; and it will be found that 
the two hammocks can be steered by the hands in 
the water over and outside thehammocks) while the 
raft is propelled by the feet away from the sinking, 
ship. Six men, if they arc self-possessed and liave 
been exercised in “ hammock floating drill,” could 
be supported by two hammocks ; but of course there 
would be ordinarily only two men to each couple of 
hammocks. 

Note . — A few mattresses for exercise in the water 
should be supplied to all mcn-of-wrir. 

In a heavy breaking .sea, the best way for tHt 
men to secure themselves from being washed away 
from the hammocks, .should be the subject of 
experiment ; also how to protect themselves from 
the blows of the breaking sea. 

A single man will probably best support himself 


loosened, and the hammock consequently get 
adrift. « 

It will probably be found preferable to have a 
toggle and a becket always secured at each end of 
the hammocks, which will very much facilitate and 
expedite the securing the ends together ; as some 
time must necessarily elapse before the clews and 
laniards can be disentangled from tlie lashings, 
during which interval the man, fatigued, perhaps 
wounded, and too probably an imperfect swimmer, 
may collapse and sink. 

When a man inside the circle of his hammock, 
after having secured the ends together, sees no imr 
mediate prospect of assistance from friend or enemy, 
he will begin, no doubt, to think how he can continue 
to support himself by aid of his hammock, with the 
least possible fatigue. He would find it difficult to 
unsling his hammock, but he could easily cut the 
fastenings close to the canvas, and if he knotted 
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the nettles of the two clews together he could emembering 'that the seat had better be suffi- 
make a long meshed net (with two laniards), in \ cicntly low under the water not to raise more 
which, if the ends of the laniards were secured ; than his chest out of it ; in the position described 
to each side of his hammock raft, he could sit | he could not sink. 

With comfort and relieve the strain on his arms j bno of pakt ths mar. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA 8TBETTO]|f. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

THE SIXTIES OF GUERNSEY. 

I WAS more than half-numb with cold by the time 
wc landed at the quay, opposite the Sark of^cc. 
The place was all alive, seeming the more busy 
and animated to me for the solitary six days 1 had 
been spending since last Sunday. The arrival of 
Gur boat, and especially my appearance in it, 
created quite a stir among the loungers who arc 
always hanging about the pier. liy this time every 
individual in St. Peter-port knew that Dr. Martin 
DobrSe had been missing for several days, having 
gone out in a fisherman’s boat to Sark the Sunday 
previous. I had seen myself in the glass before 
leaving my chamber at Vaudin’s, and to some ex- 
tent 1 presented the haggard appearance of a ship- 
wreck^ man. A score of voices greeted me ; some 
welcoming, some chaffing. *^Glad to see you 
again, old fellow ! " ** What news from Sark ?** 

** Ik'cn in quod for a week ?” His hair is not cut 
short!” “No; be has tarried in Saik till his 
beard be grown ! ” There was a circling laugh at 
this last jest at my appearance, wTiich had been 
uttered by a good-tempered, jovial clergyman, who 
was passing by on his way to the town church. 1 
did my best to laugh and banter in return, but it 
was like a bear dancing with a sore head. I felt 
gloomy and uncomfortable. A change had come 
over me since I left home, for my return was by no 
means an unmixed pleasure. 

As 1 was proceeding along the quay, with a train 
of sympathising attendants, a man, who was driving 
a large cart piled with packages in cases, as if they 
had come in from England by the steamer, touched 
his hat to me, and stopped the horse. It was in 
order to inform me that he was conveying furniture 
which we — ^that is, Julia and I — had ordered, up to 
our new house, the windows of which I could see 
glistening in the morning sun. My .spirits did not 
rise, even at this cheerful information. I looked 
coldly at the cases, bade the man go on, and shook 
off my train by taking an abrupt turn up a flight of 
steps leading directly into the Haute Rue. 

1 had chosen instinctively the nearest by-way 
homew'ards, but once Jn the Haute Rue, I did not 
pursue it. I turned again upon a sudden thought 


towards the Market Square, to see if I could pick 
up any dainties there to tempt the delicate appetite 
of my Sark patient. Every step I took brought me 
into contact with sortie friend or acquaintance, 
whom I would have avoided gladly. The market 
was sure to be full of them, for the ladies of Guern- 
sey, like Frenchwomen, would be there in shoals, 
with their maid-servants beliind them to carry their 
purchases. Yet I turned towards it, as 1 said, 
braving both congratulations and curiosity, to sec 
what 1 could for TardiPs “ mam’zelle.” 

The square had all the peculiar animation of an 
early market where ladies do their own bargain- 
ing. As I had known beforehand, most of my 
acquaintances were there ; for in Guernsey the 
feminine element predominates terribly, and most 
of my acquaintances were ladies. The peasant 
women behind the stalls also knew md Most of the 
former nodded to me as I strolled slowly through 
the crowd, but they were much too busy to suspend 
their purchases in order to catechise me just then, 
being sure of me at a future time. I had not done 
badly in choosing the busiest street for my way 
home. 

But as 1 left the Market Square 1 came suddenly 
upon Julia, face to face. It had all the effect of a 
shock upon me. Like many other women, she 
seldom looked well out of doors. The prevailing 
fashion never suited her, however the bonnets were 
worn, whether hanging down the neck or slouched 
Over the forehead, rising spoon-shaped towards the 
sky or lying like a flat plate on the crown. Julia’s 
bonnet always looked as if it had been made for 
somebody else. She was fond of wearing a shawl, 
which hung ungracefully about her, and made her 
figure look squarer and her shoulders higher than 
they really were. Her face struck sharply upon my 
brain, as if I had never seen it distinctly before ; 
not a bad face, but unmistakably plain, and just 
MW with a frown upon it, and her heavy eyebrows 
ffiitted forbiddingly. A pretty little basket was in 
her hand, and her mind was full of the bargains she 
was bent upon. She was even more surprised and 
startled by our encounter than I was, and her man- 
ner, when taken by surprise, was apt to be alfrupl. 

“ Wh) . Martin ! ” she ejaculated. 
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-Wen, Julia !» I said. 

We sto^ looking at one another much in the | 
same way as we used to do years before, when she 
had detected me in some boyish prank, and 
assumed the mentor whilst I felt a culprit. How 
really 1 felt a culprit at that moment she could not 
guess. 

** 1 told you just how it would be,” she said, in 
her mentor voice. I knew there was a storm 
coming, and 1 begged and entreated of you not to 


back in the first cutter that sailed,” she went on. 
“ 1 suppose you have just come in ?” 

^ Yes,” 1 said, and I am half numbed with cold, 
and nearly famished with hunger. You don*t give 
me as go^ a welcome as the Prodigal bon got, 
Julia.” 

“ No,” she answered, softening a little ; “ but T*ln 
not sorry to see you safe again. 1 would turn back 
with you, but 1 like to do the marketing myself, for 
the servants will buy anything. Martin, a whole 
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go. Your mother has been ill all the week, and 

your father has been as cross as — as ” 

‘•As two sticks,” I suggested, precisely as 1 might 
have done when I was thirteen. 

‘‘ It is nothing to laugh at,” said Julia severely, 
shall say nothing about myself and my own 
feelings, though they have been most acute, the 
wind blowing a hurricane for twenty-four hours 
together, and we not sure that you had even 
reached Sark in safety. Your mother and 1 wanted 
to charter the Rescue^ and send her over to fetch 
you home as soon as the worst of the storm was 
over, but my uncle pooh-poohed it.” 

“ 1 am very glad he did,” 1 replied involuntarily. 
“ He said you would be more than ready to come 


cart-load of our furniture is come in. You will 
find the invoice inside my davenport. We must 
go down this afternoon and superintend the un^- 
packing,” 

“ Very well,” I said ; “ but I cannot Slav longer 
now'.” 

1 did not go on with any lighter heart ihan before 
this meeting with Julia. 1 had scrutinised her face, 
voice, and manner with unwonted criticism. As a 
rule, a face that has been before us all our days is 
as seldom an object of criticism as any fimily por- 
trait which has hung .against the same place on the 
wall all our lifetime. The latter fills up a space 
which would otherwise be blank ; the fonner does 
very little else. It never strikes you ; it is almost 
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invisible to you. There would be a blank space 
left if it disappeared, and you could not fill it up 
from memory. A phantom has been living, breath* . 
ing, moving beside you, with vanishing features 
and no very real presence. 

I had, therefore, for the first time criticised my 
future wife. It was a good, honest, plain, sensible 
face, with some fine insidious lines aljout the 
corners of the eyes and lips, and across the fore- 
liead. They could hardly be called \vrinkles yet, 
but they were the first faint sketch of them, and .it 
is impossible to obliterate the lightest touch etched 
by Time. She was five years older than 1 — thirty- 
three last birthday. There was no more chance 
for our Guernsey girls to conceal their age than for* 
the unhappy daughters of peers, whose dates are 
faithfully kept, and recorded in tlie Peeragq. The 
upper classes of tl^e island, who were linked 
together by endless and intricate ramifications of 
relationship, formed a kind of large family, with 
some of its advantages and many of its drawbacks. 
In one sense we had many things in common ; our 
family histories were public property^ as also our 
private characters and circumstances. For instance, 
my own engagement to Julia, ami our approaching 
marriage, gave almost as much interest to the 
island as though we were members of each house* 
hold. 

1 have looked out a passage in the standard woi^ 
upon the Channel Islands. They iU'C the words of 
an Englishman who was studying us more philo- 
sophically than we imagined. Unknown to our* 
seU'cs we had been under his microscope. At a 
]>criod not very distant, society in Guernsey giouped 
Itself into two divisions — one, including those <&ni- 
Jics who prided themselves on ancient descent and 
landed estates, and who regarded themselves as the 
pur iangs other, those whose fortunes had 

chiefly been made during the late war or in trade. 
The former were called Sixfiesy the latter were the 

Now Julia and 1 belonged emphatically to the 
Sixties. We had never been debased by trade, 
and a mhallianve was not known in our family. 
To be sure, my father had lost a fortune instead of 
maldng one in any way ; but that did not alter his 
position or mine. Wc belonged to the aristocracy 
of Guernsey, and noblesse oblige. As for my 
marriage with Julia, it Avas so much the more in- 
teresting as the number of marriageable men was 
extremely limited ; and she was considered favoured 
indeed by fate, which had pronded for her a cousin 
willing to settle down for life in the island. 

Still more greetings, more inquiries, more jokes, 
as I wended -my way homewards. 1 had become 
very weary of them before I turned into our own 
drive. My father was just starting off on horse- 
back. He looked exceedingly well on horseback, 
being a very handsome man, and in excellent pre- 


servation. His hair, as white as snow, was thick 
and Avell curled, and his face almost without a 
wrinkle. He had married young, and was not 
more than twenty-five ycaiis older than myself. He 
stopped, and extended two fingers to me. 

“Ko you are back, Martin,” he said. “It has 
been a confounded nuisance, you being out of the 
way ; and such weather for a man of my years 1 I 
had to ride out three miles to lancc a baby's gums, 
confound it ! in all that storm on Tuesday. Mrs. 
Durande has been very ill too ; all your patients 
have been troublesome. But it must have been 
awfully dull work for you out yonder. What did 
you do with yourself, eh ? Make love to some of 
the pretty Sark girls behind Julia’s back, ch ?” 

My father kept himself young, as he was very 
fond of stating ; his style of conversation was 
eminently so. It jarred upon my cars more than 
ever after Tardif’s grave and solemn words, and 
often deep thoughts. 1 was on the point of answer- 
ing sharply, but I checked myself. 

“ The weather has been awful,” I said. “ How 
did my mother bear it ? ” 

“ She has been like an old hen clucking aftci' 
her duckling in the water,” lie replied. “ She has 
been fretting and fuming after you all the week. ' If 
it had been me out in Sark, she would have slept 
soundly and ate heartily ; as it was you, she has* 
neither slept nor ate. You arc quite an old woman’s 
pet, Martin. As for me, there is no love lost be- 
tween old women and me.” ‘ 

“ Good morning, sir,” I said, turning away, and 
hurrying on to the house. I heard him laugh 
lightly, and hum an opera air as he rode off, sitting 
his horse with the easy scat of a thorough horse- 
man, He iif'ould never set up a carriage as long as 
he could ride like that. I watched him out of 
sight, and then went in to seek my poor mother. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A CLUE TK* THE SECRET 

She was lying on the sofa in the breakfast-room, 
with the Venetian blinds doivn to darken the 
morning sunshine. Hei' eyes were closed, though 
she held in her hands the prayer-book, from which 
she had been reading as usual the Psalms for the 
day. 1 had time to take note of the extreme fragility 
of her appearance, which doubtless I noticed the 
more plainly for my short absence. Her hands were 
very thin, and her checks hollow. A few silver 
threads were growing, amongst her brown hair, and 
a line or two between her eyebrows were becoming 
deeper. But whilst I was looking at her, though 1 
made no sort of sound or movement, she seemed 
to feel that I was there ; and after looking up she 
started from her sofa, and fiung her arms about me, 
pressing closer and closer. 

“ Oh, Martin, my boy ! my darling ! ” she sobbed. 
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thank God you arc come back safe ! Oh, I have 
been very rebeUious, very unbelieving. I ought to 
have known that you would be safe. Oh, 1 am, 
thankful !” 

“ So am I, mother,” I said, kissing her, " and 
very hungry into the bargain.” 

I knew that would check her hysterical excite- 
ment. She looked up at me ivith smiles and t^ars 
on her face ; but the smiles won the day. 

“ That is so like you, Martin,” she ^ said ; “ I 
believe your ghost would say those very words. 
You are always hungry when you come home. 
Well, my hoy shall have the best breakfast in 
Guernsey. Sit down, then, and let me wait upon 
you.” , ' 

That was just what pleased her most whenever I 
came in from some ride inlo the country. She was 
a w'oman with fondling, caressing little ways, such 
as Julia could no more perform gracefully than an 
elephant could waltz. My mother enjoyed fetching 
my slippers, and warming them herself by the fire, 
and carrying away my boots when I took them ofT. 
No servant was permitted to do any of these little 
offices for me — that is, when my father was out of 
the way. If he was there my mother sat still, and 
left me to wait on myself, or ring for a servant. 
Never m my recollection had she done anything of 
the kind for my father. Had she watched and 
waited upon him thus in the early days of their 
married life, until some ncgieci or unfaithfulness of 
his had cooled* her love for him ? I sat down as 
she bade me, and had my slippers brought, and felt 
her fingers passed fondly through my hair. 

You have come back like a barbarian,” she said, 
‘‘rougher than Tardif himself. How- have you 
managed, my boy? You must tell m^ all about it 
as soon as your hunger is satisfied.” 

“ As soon as 1 have had my breakfast, mother, I 
must put up a few things in a hamper to go back by 
the Saik cutter,” I answered. 

“What sort of things?” she asked. “Tell me, 
.ind 1 will be getting them ready for you,” 

“ Well, there will be some physic, of course,” I 
said ; “ you cannot help me in that. But you can 
find things suitable for a delicate appetite'; jelly, 
you know, and jams, and marmalade ; anything 
nice that comes to hand. And some good port wine, 
and a few amusing books.” 

“ Books ! ” echoed my mother. 

1 recollected at once that the books she might 
select, as being suited to a Sark peasant, would 
hardly prove interesting 4o my patient. 1 could 
not do better than go down to Barbet’s circulating 
hbraiy, and look out some good works there. 

“ Well, no,” I said ; “ never mind the books. ’ If 
you will look out the other things, those can wait.” 

“ Who arc they for ?” asked my mother. 

“ For my patient,” I replied, devoting myself to 
the breakfast before me. 


" What sort of a patient, Martin?” she inquired 
again. 

“Her name is Ollivier,” I said. "A common 
name. Our postman’s name is Ollivier.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered ; “ I know several 
families of Ollivicrs. 1 dare say I should know this 
person if you could tell me her Christian name. )s 
It Jane, or Martha, or Rachel ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know,” I said ; I did not ask.” 

Should 1 tell my mother about my mysterious 
patient? I hesitated for a minute or two. But to 
«diat good ? It was hot my hab|jt to talk about my 
patients and their ailments. I left them all behind 
me when 1 crossed the threshold of home. My 
mother’s brief curiosity had been satisfied with the 
name of Ollivier, and she made no further inquiries 
about«her. But to expedite me in my purpose, she 
rang, and gave orders for old Pellet, our only man- 
servant, to And a strong hamper, and told the cook 
to look out some jars of preserve. 

The packing of that hamper interested me wonder- 
fully ; and my mother, rather amazed at my taking 
the superintendence of it in person, stood by me in 
her store closet, lettmg me help myself liberally. 
There was a good space left after 1 had taken suffi- 
cient to supply Miss Ollivier with good things for 
some weeks to come. If my mother had not been 
by I should have Ailed it up with books. 

“ Give me a loaf or two of white bread,” I said ; 
“the bread at Tardif ’$ is coarse and hard, a'4 1 
know after eating it for a week. A loaf, if you 
please, dear mother.” 

“ Whatever are you doing here, Martin ? ” ex- 
claimed Julia’s unwelcome voice behind me. Her 
bilious attack had not quite passed away, and her 
tones were somewliat sharp and raspy. 

“ He has been living on Tardif's coarse fare for 
a week,” answered my mother ; “ so now he has 
compassion enough for his Saric patient to pack up 
some dainties for her. If you could only give him 
one or two of your bad headaches he would have 
more sympathy for you.” 

“ Have you had one of your headaches, Julia ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ The worst 1 ever had," she answered. “ It was 
partly your going off in that rash way, and the storm 
that came on after, and the fright we were in. You 
must not think of going again, Martin. I sliall take 
care you don't go after we are married.” 

Julia had been used to speak out as calmly about 
our marriage as if it was no more than going to a 
pic-nic. It grated upon me just then ; though it 
had been much the same with myself. There was 
no delightful agitation about the future that lay 
before us. We were going to set ufi , house- 
keeping by ourselves, and that was all. There was 
no mystety in it ; no problem to be solved ; no dis- 
covery to be made on either side. There would be 
no Blue Beard's chamber in our dwelling. We had 
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grown up together ; now vre had agreed to grow ; professional calls upon patients whom my fathei 
old together. That was the sum total of marriage - had visited during my absence. Everywhere 1 had 
to Julia and me. [to submit to numerous questions as to my adven- 

1 finished packing the hamper, and sent Pellet tures and pursuits during my week's exile. At each 
with it to the Sark bffice; having addressed it to place curiosity seemed to be quite satisfied with the 
Tardif, who lutd-^engaged to be down at the Creux information that the young woman who had been 
Harbour to r^c^ve it when the cutter returned, hurt by a fall from the cliffs was an Ollivier. With 
Then 1 made a short and hurried toilet, which by that freedom and familiarity which exists among 
this time had become essential to my re-appearance us, 1 was rallied for my evident absence and pre- 
in civilised ^iety. But I was in haste to secure a occupation of mind, which were pleasantly ascribed 
pared of books before the cutter should start home to the well-known fact that a large quantity of 
again^ witfi its epurageous little knot of market furniture for our new house had arrived from 
people. 1 ran down to Barbet’s, scarcely heeding England whilst 1 was awa>. These friends of 
the greetings which were dung after me by every mine could tell me the colours of the curtains, and 
passer-by. 1 looked through the library shelves th^ patterns of the carpets, and the style of my 
with growing dissatisfaction, until I hit upon two of chairs and tables ; so engrossmgly interesting to aU 
Mrs. Gaskeirs novels, “Pride and Prejitdige,” by our circle was our approaching marriage. 

Jane Austen, and “David Copperfield." Besides In the meantime I had no leisure to study and 
these, I chose a book for Sunday reading, as my ponder over the advertisement, which by so odd a 
observations upon my mother and Julia had taught chance had come into my hands. That must be 
me that my patient could not read a novel on a reserved till I w.is alone at night. 

Sunday with a quiet conscience. 

Barbet brought half a sheet of an old Times to ciiAr'iKK tijl !■ i,i. vt ni ii 

form the first cover of my parcel. The shop was jui.ia’s wtiunNo nRi ss. 

crowded with market people, and as he was busy I Yft I found my attention wandering, and my wits 
undertook lo pack them myself, the more willingly wool-gathering, even in the afternoon, when I liad 
as*l had no wish for him to know what direction 1 gone down with Julia and my mother lo the new 
wrote upon them. 1 was about to fold the news- house, to sec after the unpacking of that load of 
paper round them, when my eye was caught by an furniture. I can imagine circumstances in which 
.'idvcrtisement at the top of one of the columns, the nothing could be more delightful th.an the care with 
first line of which was printed in capitals. 1 recol- which a man prepares a home (ot his future wife, 
lecied in an instant that 1 had seen it and read it The very linl of the walls, and the way the light 
before. This was what I bad tried in vain to recal falls in through the windows, would become matters 
whilst Tardif was describing Miss Ollivier lo me. of grave importance. In what pleasant spot shall 
“ Strayed from her home in London, on the 30lh her favourite chair be placed } And what picture 
in.sl., a young lady with bright brown hair, grey shall hang opposite it to catch her eye the oftencst? 
eyes, and delicate featv.rcs ; age twenty-one. She j Where is her piano to stiind ? What china, and 
is believed to have been .alone. Was dressed in a' glass, and silver is she to use? Where are the 
blue silk dress, and seal-skin jacket and hat. Fifty softest carpets to be found for her feet to tread ? 
pounds reward is offered to any person giving such In short, where is the very best and daintiest of 
information as will lead to her restoration to her everything to be had, for the best and daintiest 
friends. Apply to Messrs. Scott and Brown, Gray's little bride the sun ever shone on ? 

Inn Road, £.C.’' There was not the slightest flavour of this senti- 

I stood perfectly still for some seconds, staring meni in our furnishing of the new house. It was 
blankly at the very simple advertisement under really more Julia’s business than mine. Wc had 
my eyes. There was not the slightest doubt in had dozens of furnishing lists to peruse from the 
my mind that it had a direct reference to my principal houses in London and Paris, as if even 
pretty patient in Sark. I had a reason for rccol- there it was a well-understood thing that Julia and 
lecting the date oi Tardifs return from London, it I were going to be married. We had toiled through 
was just after the mournful disaster off the Havre these catalogues, making pencil-marks in them, as 
Gosselin, when four gentlemen and a boatman had though they were catalogues of an Art Exhibition, 
been lost during a squall. But I had no time for We had prudently settled the precise sum (of Julia's 
deliberation then, and I tore off a large corner of money) which we were to lay out. Julia’s taste did 
the Times containing that and other advertisements, not often agree with mine, as she had no eye for 
and thrust it unseen into my pocket. After that I the^ harmonies of colour— a singular deficiency 
went on with my work, and succeeded in turning among us, as most of the Guernsey women are 
out a creditable-looking parcel, which I carried born artists. We were constantly compelled to 


down myself to the Sark cutter. 


come to a compromise, each yielding some point ; 


Before I returned home I made two or three half j not without a secret misgiving on my par^ ^lal the 
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new house would have many an eyesore about it 
for me. But then it was Julia’s money that was 
doing itf and after all she was more anxious to 
please me than I descn’ed. 

That afternoon Pellet and I, like two assistants 
in a furnishing house, unrolled carpets and stretched 
them along the floors before the critical gaze of my 
mother and Julia. We unpacked chairs and 
tables, scanning anxiously for damages on the 
polished wood, and setting them one after another 
in a row against the walls. 

1 went about the place as if in some dream. The 
house commanded a splendid view of the whole 
group of the Channel Islands, and the rocky islets 
innumerable strewn about the sea. The afternoon 
sun was shining full upon Sark, and whenever 1 
looked through the window T could see the cliffs of 
the Havre Gosselin, purple m the distance, with a 
silver tlircad of foam at their foot. No wonder 
that my thoughts wandered, and the words my 
mother and J ulia w-erc speaking went in at one car 
and out at the other. Certainly I was dreaming; 
l)Ul which *part was the dream ? 

“ 1 don’t believe he cares a straw about the 
ear])Cts !’’ exclaimed Julia, in a disappointed tone. 

“ 1 do indeed, dear Julia,” I said, bringing myself 
back to the carpets. Here I had been obliged to 
give in lo Julia’s taste. She had set her mind upon 
having flowers in her drawing-room carpet, and 
there they were* Urge garlands of bright-coloured 
blossoms, verv gay and, as I ventured to remark to 
inj.sclf, very gaudy. 

‘‘ You like it better than you did in the pattern?” 
she asked anxiously. 

1 did not like it one whit better, \jut I should 
have been a brute if 1 had said so. She was gazing 
'It it and me with so troubled an expression, that 1 
felt it necessary to set her mind at case. 


“ It is certainly handsomer than the pattern ? Z 
said^ regarding it attentively ; “ very much hand- 
somer.” 

**You like it better than the plain thing you 
chose at first ? ” pursued Julia. , 

1 was about to be hunted into sv comer, and 
forced into denying my own taste— a process almost 
more painful than denying one’s faith— when my 
mother came to my rescue. She could read us 
both as an open book, and knew the precise mo* 
ment to come between us. 

Julia, my love,” she said, “remember tlut we 
wish to show Martin those patterns whilst it is 
daylight. To-morrow is Sunday, you know." 

A little tinge of colour crept over Julia's tintlcss 
face as she told Pellet he might go. I almost 
wished I might be dismissed too ; but it was only 
a vague, wordless wish. Wc then drew near to the 
window, from which we could see Sark so clearly, 
and Julia drew out of her pocket a very large 
envelope, wlvch was bursting with its contents. 

They were small scraps of white silk and white 
satin. I took them mechanically into my hand, 
and could not help admiring their pure, lustroiKs, 
glossy beauty. I passed my fingers over them 
softly. There was something in the sight of them 
that moved me, as if they were fragments of flic 
shining garments of some vision, which m times 
gone by, when I was much younger, had now- and 
then floated before my fancy. 1 did not know any 
one lovely enough to wear raiment of glistening 

white like these, unless— unless A p.'issing 

glimpse of the pure white face, and glossy liair, 
and deep grey eyes of my Sark patient flashed 
across me. * * • 

“They are patterns for Julia's wedding-dress,” 
said my mother, in a low, tender voice. 

END OP CHAPTER THE BLEVENTH, 



APRIL’S SONG TO MAN. 


® EliiP in the woodland’s heart my while and 
purple violets grow, 

And in my life-diffusing air the frailest 
wind-flower« blow. 

Ye worldlings ! dull and weary of the city’s 
heavy houis, 

Come forth into the sunshine, and be happy 
with my flowers. 


Young mother ! weave a rainbow from the last 
drops of thy tears, 

While gazing on the golden glow that in my heaven 
appears, 

Beneath the Holy City’s light that bathes thine 
earliest born, 

Who waits in it to welcome thee to Joy’s eternal 
mom. 


The world is full of blessings, if ye would but watch 
them spring, 

Yet some ears are dull of hearing when the sweetest 
song-birds sing ; 

And mists of gloom have power to obscure the 
seeing eye. 

Though Love and Hope be melting every clo.jd 
upon the sky. 


Con^e forth ! my moss is tender and benign to way- 
worn feet ; 

1 will give thee wood-lark’s warble for the discord 
of the street. • 

Come forth into my sunshine, all gloomy hearts that 
be, 

And feel the blessings of God’s love in everything 
ye see I Jane Dixon. 
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FOR BABY’S SAKE. 

BY 1- KNATCHBULL HUCESSEN, 


IN TWO CHAPTEltS-CIIAPTj:R THE SECOND. 


MUST have died bat for baby. Her 
tiny hand sought my mouth. She 
tried to beat me, in play— only in 
play. 1 could but smother her with 
kisses, and when 1 looked up .'igain | 
the faceless man was slowly fading 
p into the gloom. , 

This shocked me more than all that 
had gone before. 1 began to think 
that the month would never end. T < 
had not been thirty-six hours in the 
house, and 1 felt less able t(v brave 
its terrors than at first. 

All that night my darling was ailing. 1 feared 
she was very ill, and all my thoughts were fixed 



off the pot, and how bitterly we had cried when 
there was not enough to go round ! Baby's soft 
arms were round my neck. Never, never should 
she have that to bear. I advanced bravely, and 
called out, “ Now, master, make off. Baby and 1 
are coming.'* 

As before, the man faded slowly away. 

And now a thing happened so extraordinary that 
I doubt if it can be matched in all the annals of 
ghost-seers. I'hc door-bell rang, or rather clanked, 
for so stiff had it become that it could hardly be 
said to ring. My longing to rush to the door, to 
look in tlic face and grasp the hand of a human 
being, was almost uncontrollable. But I resisted it. 
I feared to break the conditions by which baby was 


upon her. 1 longed for mother. 1 resolved that if 
she were no better by morning 1 would nin for a 
doctor, even though 1 gave^up all hopes of the house 
by so doing. 1 hardly lay down at all, but was 
walking up and down with her all night long. It 
was a strange, dreamy time, for although 1 was so 
entirely dhgrossed, I was all the time din^y con- 
scious that I was not alone. The air seemed thick, 
and at times so oppressive that 1 could scarcely 
breathe. I could hardly move my limbs. I seemed 
to be wading through deep waters or heavy sand. 
Sometimes a strong wind drove me backwards. 
More than once my hair was pulled down, my gown 
plucked, my very shoes knocked off. Yet I saw 


to have the house. 1 did, however, go to the win- 
row, which commanded a partial view of tne court, 
and 1 was astonished to sec the poslmafi hurrying 
away as if for dear life. I went to the front door, 
and to my surprise an ill-folded letter mot my view. 
It had probably been pushed through the top of fhc 
door, and had fallen on the floor. WIiq could write 
to me, 1 wondered, and for what.^ I took it up. It 
was addressed as follows ; — 

“ Tq tny Ghost without e Face^ 

Far f^ate Honse^ 

“ Blank Street^ Lootnehesfer” 

1 hesitated. .Should I open it ? Should I await 


nothing ; 1 heard nothing. Day dawned at last, 
baby slept calmly. With the' light my senses 
brightened, and 1 fdt proud of having passed 
through a second night unhurt. 

After some rest and a good breakfast, I resolved 
to explore the house. It was a bold step, but 1 felt 
I should be happier when it was done. We set off, 
baby and 1, and we left no hole or corner unsearched. 
It was a wonderful place, and in days gone by 1 
would have died sooner than sleep in it a single 
night ; but now my heart beat high, as I partly re- 
cognised the value of the fittings, and of the antique 
furniture. It must have been very, very old. Some 
of the panellings and carvings were most curious, 
and the tapestry might have been worth a fortune. 
I had picked up some knowledge of these things 
from my late mistress, who loved them dearly. 1 
felt very brave, and decidedly encouraged for the 
work before me when we returned to our own room. 
I needed all die courage. As 1 opened the door my 
eyes fell (Ai the faceless man. He was sitting by 
the fire, bending over it and stirring something in a 


the re-appearance of the faceless man.!* All that day 
I was in doubt, but as the light faded I could no 
longer resist a strong desire to learn the content.^. 
With baby in my arms 1 opened it. Villanously 
written and spelt, it ran somewhat as follows : — 

“ To my Ghost. 

**/, Richard Baxter^ do hereby desire you my 
ghost for evermore^ Amen^ to be at rest if the 
power in you doth lie. Convinced I are that I were 
possessed, and that the harm you do now with the 
others at Far gate House is even greater than that 
that we did together when I lived there in the Body 
and did his deeds who is out of me now. ' charge 
you by the Powers ye wot of to Be-sHll. 

** Signed and written by mCj 

“ Hospital.” “Richard Baxt&*^. 

Underneath was the fedowing : — 

*' The writer of the above is at present an inmate of the Hos- 
pital. He is of perfectly sound mind, and partially retains his 
eyesight, although •sufiering from the effects of an accident which 
has almost entirely destroyed his face, and rendered his recovery 
impossible. He asserts thiai his career has been one of vice, that his 


saucepan. 

The action recalled my poor mother to my mind. 
How often we had eagerly watched for her to take 


early hfe was spent in Loomchester, and that his wont crime was 
committed in that city, in a house kiiow’n os Fargate House, Blank 
Street ; that the memory of that crime has never left him and tliat 
be is fully convinced and iierfectly conscious that although sftV/ in 
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the body ebewknre, his spirit has ever since haunted that said house, 
and in coiuunction with other spirits, still more depraved) has ren> 
dcred it impossible for any human bfcinK there to reside. Knowing 
himself to he at the point of death, and being deeply senisible of the 
enormity of his sins, he now desires by every possible means to nuke 
amends for the past, and it is by his own very strong desire that he 
has addressed -the above lines to Fargate House, and that this 
explanation i.s added by us, the undersigned. Should any one he 
residing at Fargate House when this letter i.s delivered, Richard 
Baxter humbly requests that he or she will place ii in the room 
known as the East loom, which he describes ns being entered by a 
dour on which tlnec griffins and a serpent are carved in black oak, 
and further to distinguish the room, he declares that it has three 
windows looking into a court-yard and almost covered by^the boughs 
of some b.'iy-trees. I'he particulars of his crime are as follow — In 
the couT'^ of his wanderings he had married one Junia Burrowes, 
a gipsy girl, but finding a comforUblc service at Fargate Hou-e, 
had left her. She traced him, and as he found his security endan- 
gered by her visits, he laid a pl-in to murder her, and did so, by 
drowning her in a tank outside the window. Hardly was the deed 
done before a horror of the place tou'< possession of him, and hr (led ; 
nor has he ever entered Loomchester since, although he remains con- 
vinced llnat his spirit haunts Fargate House to tliis day. 

“ .'Signed) Kr^wAitn Holton, House Surgeons, 

Aiikahasi Tiiupi'ington, S — Hospital." 

When I had finished reading this extraordinary 
paper, 1 took it at once to the East room, which 1 
could not doubt was the one 1 had hitherto occupied, 
lint fiom that moment my horror of the room was 
so great, that I felt I could not pass another night 
there. I peered out of the window, and plainly dis- 
comed a corner of the tank, and I pictured to myself 
distinctly the still form resting therein. It v.'as too 
horrible, and I resolved to move at once. It did not 
take me long to drag my things across tlie hall to 
another room. Tt was darker, certainly, but what 
mattered that nt night ? It was smaller, hut it would 
light uj) all the better. By nightfal we were esta- 
blished. Baby seemed pleased at the change, and 
she talked so much to herself in her own pretty 
humming language, that 1 began to think she would 
soon speak, though she was so very young. It 
would be nice, I thought, if she said her first 
word in her own house, and 1 tried hard to make 
her do so. We grew- quite merry over it, and I 
really believe she understood what I want^, for she 
tried hard to frame her pretty lips to a* word. At 
last she went off to sleep, and I took up a bit of 
sewing. 

The place was very still — so still that I Almost 
seemed to hear ihe silence. The very fire glowed 
and burned without any noise, and I begaR to feel 
it most oppressive, and to wish myself back in tlJe 
other room, where at least the boughs outside tapped 
against the windows. My heart was beating faster 
than usual, and in that dead silence its throbs 
seemed to echo through* the room. My very 
breathing sounded loud, and 1 remember thinking 
that I had never known before what noisy creatures 
we arc. When baby turned round and gave a little 
cry in her sleep, I started as if some one had run a 
knife into me. I went and knelt by her, and the 
great silence continued. Suddenly it was broken — 
by a voice. Clear and unearthly, it seemed to thriL 


me in every nerve. It was in the house, in a dis- 
tant room, and it came nearer and nearer slowly, 

. singing a sad, sad air. Then the door opened, and 
the figure of a young girl, with straightened limbs 
and long black hair, glided into the room. Her 
clothes and hair were dripping wet, and clung to 
her dead form. Her mouth was slightly open, and 
though her lips moved not, the clear, sweet notes 
came from them as she passed before me, with deep 
black eyes upraised. There was no other door, but 
she went straight on, and vanished from my sight 
info the blank wall. I hardly breathed till the last 
faint note of her song died away, and then almost 
I involuntarily I snatched up my child, and woke her 
fhy the vehemence of my caresses. Nothing else 
would still the growing terror at my heart. Could 
I — could I ever live through the rest of such a week, 
and then another, and another, and another ? Yes ! 
I w'as resolved. 1 both could and would for the 
sake of my darling. But I no longer dreamed of 
the home tq which she would come when her 
sshool days were over. I only wondered who would 
care for her when the month should be past, the 
prize won, and her mother at rest in the quiet 
church-yard— for I began to feel now that the vic- 
tory would be dearly bought. Ah ! had 1 but 
guessed the price ! 

These were my thoughts during the next day, and 
the next, and the next. For so long did I hold my 
ground against the phantom shapes which dunng 
that time continued to appear to me. The faceless 
man came no more, but night after night that un- 
earthly song broke upon an unnatural stillness — 
and night after night the gipsy girl glided past 
me. The hand tqo and the face came again, and 
at night many shapes filled the room ; but still they 
kept their distance, for still my baby was first in 
my heart— nay, I should say she filled it so entirely 
that fear was banished. And yet my melancholy 
increased. Instead of feeling more and more tri- 
umphant I grew sad, subdued, even gloomy, and as 
1 said before, when 1 dwelt upon the future of my 
child, it was a future guarded by no mother’s love. 
On the sixth evening of our stay in the haunted 
house, I was as usual crouching on the floor with 
baby in my arms, thinking my own sad thoughts, 
when I chanced to turn my head to the door. 

Could 1 believe my eyes ? My husband stood be- 
fore me. Did I pause for one moment to remember 
that he was lying many feet below the ground.^ 
Did I suspect for one second that my eyes were 
deceiving me? Not for the twentieth part of a 
second. Fears, terrors, sorrows, all were gone. 1 
sprang towards him. His face was ver)', very sad 
and grave, but he held out bis arms for flic child. 
I held her towards him— I placed her in his very 
arms. And then— and then— could it be? He 
faded away — he was gone — vanished! and a 
mocking laugh sounded in my ears. By a miracle 
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I saved baby from a fall, and then like one dis- ' 
traugbt I rushed out into the haU. Darkness and 
silence met me. I flew back to snatch up a light. 
Fear I had none. I rushed from room to room, 1 
searched for. him, I called— implored — entreated ; 
for 1 knew, ahl 1 knew he was there. He must be 
in the house— somewhere in the house. I searched 
in vain, though baby and 1 penetrated into the 
gloomiest corners, where^even by daylight I had 
hesitated to enter. I came back utterly disheartened, ^ 
and prostrate with the renewed poignancy of a grief 
which had never left me. For the moment even n?y 
child was but second in my heart— the thought of 
her faded fVom my mind. 1 had no care but for him. 

Alas, that it should have been like this t It was 
only for a moment- -a single moment, but that 
was time enough to do the work. 1 crept ,to the 
fire, 1 laid baby down, and I sank on the floor in 
utter desolation— nay, 1 will tell it all, I disregarded 
her feeble cry, my precioui one. Had I*but taken 
her to my heart, they could not have hurt her 
while she was shielded by a mother’s love. It was 
hut for a moment, I have said, but in that moment 
all was lost. I know it now — 1 know it. Mocking 
voices filled the air— jeering laughter, cries and 
shrieks- Tom’s voice was there. He called me, I 
njw here, now there, angrily, scornfully, wildly, 
tauntingly. 1 tried to rise, to go to him. I tried I 
to go to my child, for her cries had reached my I 
heart. I was torn two ways, ^d my courage j 
and resolve were gone.. Terror filled my Ijeart — 
deadly terror. My eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets as I glared into the darkness, and strove to 
see what I yet dreaded. I dragged myself to my 
feet ; 1 planted my back against the wall, and 
clung with all my might to the great chimney-piece. 
Drops, of agony burst out on my forehead, cold 
drops of moisture-; my breath came in spasms ; 
and still the voices mocked me, and still my child 
called for me, moaning as if in pain ; and terror 
held me powerless. 

Suddenly there was a great silence, a silence so 
sudden and so profound that 1 dared not stir, a 


silence more awful than the clamour. And then 
my eyes, wildly roaming into every comer, fell upon 
a someth.ng dimly shadowed forth in the air. 

Slowly the features of a face grew and gathered 
in the darkness— sudh a face as 1 had never seen 
before. It sbemed all eyes, and the eyes' were look* 
ing at me— looking through and through me. 1 
could not escape from them. Even when 1 liid my 
face \Jelt them upon me. And baby felt them too, 
for her moanings grew into shrieks. Once more all 
the mother awoke in rny heart. Too late — alas ! 
alas ! too late. With a hoarse cry I dragged my- 
self to her side, and with almost dying strength 
folded her in my arms. But those piercing eyes 
now approached us, gliding nearer and nearer 
through the darkness, with horrible intensity fixed 
upon her sweet face. I bent over her, 1 cradled 
her in my arms, in vain — in vain. Whichever way 
I turned, the remorseless eyes were there. Her enc*' 
were piercing shrieks, she quivered in every limb, 
and still they looked, closing in nearer .and neait . 
llet screams might have roused the de..d, echoing 
through the empty rooms of that hauntvd house ; 
and the eyes gazed on unmoved, as she < lung to 
me in agony, like one many times her .igo. He." 
strength began to fail, my darling ~ my darhng. 1 
saw the colour fade irom her soft cheeks; 1 
the light die out of her eyes. Black lines as fiom 
days of fever settled around them. Was 1 dream- 
ing? Had she been ill for weeks? W.is theie no 
help-- -no pity? With the courage of despair I 
strove to make a rush at the door— Ha ! Wh.i^ 
was this ? The sweet blue eyes grew fixed, the tinv 

features sharpened They can hurt her no nioii. 

— they have looked her to death ! 

When 1 'Knew it, when it found my heart, and 
struck the blow which has made life a desert to me, 
1 clasped the little body to my breast, and rusned 
out of the house. 

'llxat is my tale. Life was over for me then, and 
this living death begun. Let me go. They will 
take me new to that dark, soft room, for they say L 
I am mad. 



BEFORE 


OAN, moan, wind ! 

Moan and murmur low ! 
Solace sad 1 find 
When thou sorrowest so, 
Sounding back my woe. 

Moan, wind, moan ! 

Sob and wail and sigh ! 
Here 1 long alone— 

I..ong for joy gone by, 

Joy too dear to die. 


THE 

i 

I 


FIRE. 

Wail, wind, wail 1 
Sob to sigh and tear ! 
Will thy sobs avail 
To cdl gladness here, 
Joy thai; once was dear ? 

Die, fire, die ! 

Down to ashes grey ! 
Wandering wind, wail by ! 
Canft thou call a day, 

A form that’s for away ? 
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THE BEACON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OV **THE LZGEND OF PHYLLIS * 



•'a TOftCHj WITH ITh EYES AOl^W." 


t FACE at a window, white 

As the face of ghost, in vain 
Out-stares the wnitches of night 
Through the blur of gusty rain : 
Vor.. V.—New Sbhibs. 


“ Never, oh, never, never I” 

The wind and the rain croon o*cr, 

“ The sea rolls on for ever, 

But the ship returns no more ! " 

226 
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The watcher slept, and sleeping 
She saw where the night was black ; 
Through fog the ship was creeping, 
And doubtful and strange her track. 
Her sides the storm bad riven, 

To streamers Jher sails were rent, 
And fror^ the westwi^d driven, 

All stricken and maimed 'she went. 


Out blacky on her lee, 

Thtte flawed a glimmer of Hame'- 
A gl^liian upon mist and sea, 

flickering* went and came ; 
iw t^jy'of the ship were glad, 

> , VAnd Merrily tacked, and bare 
With the will and, strength they had 
For the beacon on the shore. 


A perilous shore, that rose 
Sheer flint from the seething wave, 
Where the Sunken rocks enclose 
The bounds of a hidden grave ; ^ 


And under it one crept low, 
Uplifting and waving there 
A torch, with its eyes aglow, 

And flame as of streaming hair. 

O treacherous light,^^fhat glowed * 
Wliere the demon wreckers wait ! 
O fated vessel, that rode 
So cheerily to its fate ! 

There came a shock aUd a rush 
Of waters — a cry I — and then 
A crash — and a sudden hush, 

And horror of drowning men ! 

The face al the window, white 
As the face of ghost, again 
Out-stares the watches of night 
I'lirough the blur of gusty rain. 
“Never, oh, never, never ! ” 

The wind and the rain croon o’er, 
“ The sea rolls on for ever, 
liut the ship returns no mbre!” 


GREAT pyramid STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MK^SURE. 

riAZZZ SUYTH, ASTRONOMER ROYAL KJR SCOITJVND. 

IN FOUR PARTS.- PART THE FIRST. 



INTRODUCTION. 

LTHOUGH not takeaup yet by 
any of our chief political 
leaders, few questions bearing 
on politics and looming large 
in the future hayc been brought 
up oftener before the public 
during the last few years, at 


and have substituted in place that most artificial, 
most unpractLcal; though very pretty invention madv 
by some French philosophers comparatively on!\' 
the other day, viz., their so-callcd ^Metrical systc 
of weights and measures. 

But do peace and satisfaction therefore reign in 
those countries ? By no means. ; they ha\c “ con- 
small but cotitinually increasing iTu^on worse confounded.” Each Government and 
meetings, than the question of ! its mi"’ '6ns, including a few affected .scientists, cn\- 
ulWiog or entirely clianging ! ploy their new French importations, while Ih*'. 
nm* aifttionni wol-tiif s unA mpn- ! commoii pcoplc acllicre stcadilv to their historical 
hen'tage. Then their Government issues pen.':- 
enactments to compel them to drop the old -things 
they have used so long, and-makc them forget alsf> 
the old wbrcis and familiar names, and Icam new 
ones of uncouth sound and fearful length ; while 
they, the poor suffering, unoffending, misunderstoo.l 
pcoplc, though somewhat cowed in the towns, rcsir.i 


^ • our national weights and mea- 
sures— those tangible signs and 
practical S^boIs by which all ouf trade both abroad 
and al hofcfie is, and ever has been, regulated and 
justified. 

Nor is this, niovement of the present day con- 
fined to Great Britain alone, for America, Germany, 
Russia, are each of th^ supplied with their native 


mjtrological (that and measures) agita- i openly in the country, and secret disajfTection grows 

tois—bein^ half eciemifici’hsdf political, but ever ' " ‘ 

bent in restless inquietude on improving their 
countrymen by inaugurating a change most revo- 
iutionar)’ and utt< rly subversive of everything of its 
kind that has yet been. 

In Belgium, Ibdland, Ilalj', Austria, the deed 


apace. How, too, 'should if be otherwise ? Foi 
when not even in France itself is the metrical 
system successfully and thoi oughly established, how 
could it be expected ever to become universally 
followed and truly loveable in the eyes of other 
nations, endowed with far greater reverence for 


has abcady been done ; for there they have sacri- j their forefathers, and steady attachment to their 
ficed whatever they once had of the national and | national habits, than any one has ever accused tb.c 
liereditnry in weights and measures, though ; French of in the prcscnl*generalion? 
descended to them from even pre-historic times, | But why should all this loiscry be incurred? Or 
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what is the soujrce of the driving poiilFer that in- 
fatuates men just now wilfully, extravagantly, to. 
bring down such confusion on their heads in every 
country of Christendom ? 

They say it is because all humanity is, at this 
moment, in the throes of a grand transitional change 
from the small and confined past to a higher, more 
expanded species of existence in the future, wherein 
the brotherhood of man shall triumph over national 
separations, and the Whole human race shall form 
only one confederated family ; the chief symbol of 
which, as well as one of the most powerful agencies 
to bring it about, shall be one weight and one 
measure for all commercial dealings over the entire 
earth, from pole to pole and from east to west. 

Some of these ideas or hopes may be well enough ; 
but is it to be perpetually' impossible for any step of 
human improvement to be effected except through 
the agency of revolutionary overtumings, penal 
enactments, and possibly seas of blood 7 

Quite so, if man will insist on humanly cutting 
the Gordian knot tied originally with more than 
human wisdom ; but altogether otherwise if he 
patiently and earnestly waits on and believes in the 
inicndcd developments, as well as the original Divine 
craation and first establishment of man in a high 
position on this earth-ball we inhabit. 

The brotherhood of man, and the truth that all 
men are composed of the same flesj^ and blood, is 
no new idea just discovered by, and only fully 
apparent to, ra(lK:il Communists and the advocates 
of the Frcncii metrical system. Indeed a study of 
the historic weights and measures of all nations 
would soon of itself show such legible traces of 
certain, and often very nearly the same, standards 
and units among many peoples, Latifl as well as | 
Teutonic, Saxon, and Slavic, besides Asiatics and 
Africans, as to testify in no doubtful manner to 
something kindred in the eri^n of all of them, 
whatever may be the destiny of their ulHmate 
relations. But as this method of research would 
be both tedious in itself and ill-adapted to pro- 
spective views, it is well for all men to know that 
tjicrc has been recently opened up a shorter way, 
a surer and more positive incthod“Viz., by the 
study of a monument, prepared without doubt in 
the beginning of the world as regards intellectual 
and religious man, and yet not only still existing 
in these latter days, but rich in knowledge, instruc- 
tion, advice in things scientific, and more particu- 
larly in things metrological, even for the most 
learned among us. In fa£t, instruction of a kind 
and degree which no age but the present has ever 
been fitted to understand or been able to appre- 
ciate, and of which none but the future may be 
intended to realise the full advantages. This monu- 
ment is the Great Pyramid in Egypt. 

At the very mention of this -naine, unfortunately, 
many religious-minded men depart, remarking 


** How can anything pur€, anything but what is vile, 
come out of Egypt ?" Rationalistic spirits, again, 
exclaim against the very idea of the long progres- 
sively developed science of the present day having 
anytlking to learn from old pre-historic ages, which 
had closed in thick ignorance long before any of the 
schools of philosophy were founded. A few earnest 
and able men, however, have asked, " What ts the 
metrological teaching of the Great Pyramid?” 

To these few we now address ourselves, and 
undertake on the f^uts alone, which are not of 
our making, to show (i) that the standards and 
units of weight and measure which the Great 
Pyramid inculcates are not Egyptian,' and were 
‘never known to Egyptians, though the building of 
course was; (2) that they are more exactly and 
completely endowed with earth-globe commensura- 
bihty than any system ever yet, known amongst 
men; (3) that they yet ally themselves closely 
with those standards and units which have been 
the 'greatest /avourites with the greatest numbers 
of all peoples, through all history down to the 
present day, though never suspected to have any 
scientific foundation ; and (4) that the arithmetic 
of the system is simple, easy, and equally well 
adapted to theory and practice, to calculation and 
work, and in a marked and even intended degree 
to adoption by the whole human race, in some 
future age when they shall have much more inter- 
communication still with each other, than ' the) 
at present enjoy. 

THt GREAT PYRAMID'S CLAIMS TO MODERN 
ATTENTION, I'OK ITS POSITION. 

The first stap for the intelligent inquirei to make 
in the case now before us, is to separate the Great 
Pyramid, in itself, its attributes, and more especially 
in the nature and objects of its design, as well as 
the person of its designer (though not of the work- 
men who involuntarily and unknowingly carried 
out that design), from everything else Egyptian, 
and even from the other pyramids of E^pt- 

Nowj in this point universal human instinct has 
already been remarkably assisted ; for though some 
book-learned modems will persist in talking of “tlie 
pyramids,” and will n,ot allow that the “ Great 
one” is sensibly different from hosts of others ; yet 
all those men who have at any period been to 
Egypt, from the time of Heredotus, 2,300 yeais ago, 
do^vn to the thousands of visitors in our own day, 
invariably single out the (jrcat from all the other 
pyramids, and devote almost if not absolulely-all 
their attention to it, and it alone. And yet only 
when a thoroughly scientific examination begins 
is positive i^roof obtained, that there are numerous 
tangible data amenable to modern measure, which, 
being found abundantly and in order in the Great 
Pyramid, make it positively vocal with soul-meaning 
of the highest kind throughout all its structure, but 
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are totally wanting in every other pyramid that 
stands in Egyptian land. 

Some preparatory conclusions may, however, be 
usefully culled from the study of the pyramids 
generally, as carried on by the hieroglyphic and 
Egyptological scholars of modem times. They 
tca(^ for instance well in questions of comparative 
chronology, and have therein fully established (i) 
that Egyptian civilisation is the oldest known in 
the world — ^not only far older than that of Greece 
and Rome, bvit older also than Phoenician, Assyrian, 
and Hebrew ; (a) that in that old Egyptian land,^ 
the ardiitectural monuments arc older than any 
other of its remains that have come down to us ; 
(3^ that of its architectural monuments the 
pyramids are the oldest, and were indeed only 
built during a comparatively short period of the^ery 
earliest portion of Egyptian being and nationality ; 
and (4) that of all its pyramids, the Great Pyramid 
is certainly among the oldest,* if it be not the very 
first and oldest of the series : they being, howevi^ 
all pre-historic together, and far earlier than any 
piece of literature that has descended to our times 
from any people whatever. 

But when we approach absolute chronology, and 
desire to know Ju>w old any particular pyramid is, 
then the Egyptologists fail us ; one of them saying 
5,000, another 6,000, and another even 7,000, or 
many more thousands of years, quite ad libitum j 
for none of the monuments of Egypt have any 
means of showing absolute dates— except indeed 
the Great Pyramid ; and there it is not by hiero< 
glyphics, or anything understood by either ancient 
Egyptians or modem Egyptologists, but by methods 
amenable only to high astronomical •science— a 
subject of the highest importance* in nature, with 
which those gentlemen both were, and are, totally 
unacquainted. 

Equally too may we dispense with any of the 
interpretations of the mere word or name of pyra- 
mid,*' whether in Greek or Coptic, as given by men 
learned in letters, and who have successively de- 
( lared it to mean " a mountain of fire,” ** a ray of 
the sun," “ a measure of corn,” “ a desolate place,” 


''a tomb of a king;” "a division mto ten,” and 
many more diverse things. But here also, just 
as with its absolute age, the Great Pyramid will 
presently be found to tell its own tale, and that a 
most unique and enthralling one ; for, in spite of 
its immense age, it refers much more to our times 
than to any of the ancient days of the earth. 

Let us first take up the mere position of the 
Great Pyramid, as beginning the illustration of thib 
remarkable prospective character. 

Mr. Henry Mitchell, hydrographer to the United 
States Coasts Survey, having been recently sent on 
a mission to Egypt, found, on studying the coast- 
line of the Delta, that it was so remarkable an 
example in his science of a convex and outwardly 
advancing and growing coast, that he set about 
finding out where was its original centre of physical 
formation. In this search he was much assisted 
by every stream, every sand-ridge in the Delt.'i 
land being arranged in radial lines converging 
southward to one spot, and that spot he ultimately 
found to be the northern foot of tbe hill on which 
stands the Great Pyramid ; wherefore he claimed 
at once for that monument, that it stood in a more 
important physical station than any other building 
ever erected by men. 

But are there not other pyramids standing on the 
same hill equally with the Great Pyramid ? There 
arc ; and here e^ues the most striking confirma- 
tion of Mr. Mitchell’s idea — for all these other 
pyramids are away just so far southwurd on the top 
of the hill, that they see nothing of the lowland 
towards the north which forms the Lower Egypt of 
the present day, and was emphatically the Egypt 
of the days of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses ; while 
it is only the 'Great Pyramid which advances in 
solitary majesty to the very northern edge or utmost 
bound of that everlasting hill, and from thence over- 
looks with ease, and like a monarch of all it sur- 
veys, that grand sector-shaped, well-irrigated plain 
country of Lower Egypt, issuing almost from its 
foot, and which has fed millions upon millions of 
the human race from the earliest days of history. 

ENU OF PAKT THE FIRST 


PROTOPLASM. 

(PHILOSOPHER LOQUITOR IN HIS FRANKEST MOOD.) 



DY GKUALD MASSBY. 

™ nJ?y Massey upon 

s or Matter 


[The fallowing poem ws ^ 

Professor Huxle^ps Liy sen “ Tlie Phyjtiatl Basis 

,H£ mischief of it is that when you have 
Your Protoplasm perfect, life is there 
Already with its spontaneities, 

And all its secret primal powers at 
woik; 

Currents of force unfollowably swift ; 


a lately propounded .theory, and rtfers to 
of Life/' which he calls " Proti ' 


Protoplasm."] 

Unceasing gleams of glory ungraspable ; 

Pulses of pleasure and sharp stings of pain ; 
Flashes of lightning fastened up in knots, 

And passion-fires bound down in prison cells. 


Lymph, serum, semen, blood, or nettle-jmce, 



Protoplasm. 


lOT 


Are worlds of life, and glassy seas of life, 

That heave with life, and spawn and swarm with 
life; 

A universe of life that lurks behind 
The infinitely little as the large ; 

Life-giving and life-taking ; fierce with life 
As tho’ the hive of life rusht forth on wings, 

Or some life-furnace shed its fire in sparks ; 

Moving to harmonies unutterable 
Through the surrounding dark, and beautiful 
As planetary wheelings through the heavens. 

Nor can you have your Matter unmixed " with 
Mind; 

The Consciousness it comes from, and the intent 
That is fulfilled in Consciousness to be ; * 

For there’s no particle of Protoplasm 
Panting with life, like a bird newly caught, 

As with a heart-beat out of the Unseen, 

But comes with all its secret orders sealed 
Within it, safe as crumpled fronds of fern, 

To be unfolded* in due season ; all 
Initial forces of diversity : 

Potentialities of tendency 

And modes of motion, which are forms of thought ; 
^ l.ikings, dislikings, all are there at work 
When wc can say life « in Protoplasm. 

And that’s creation seen ; caught in the act, 

Allho' the Actor be invisible. 

m 

'Tis no use thrusting one’s head in the sand 
To be annihilated from behind. 

Here is the fact tVxit must be faced in front. 

’Tis no use varnishing the face of things 
Merely to see one's own reflected there ! 

Tin's Mailer of life will not make Life itself, 

No more than Matter of thought* will make the 
Thinker. 

We have more Matter of thought than Shakespeare 
had 

To work on, but our world has no more Shake- 
speares. 

Life is the unfathomable miracle 

That mocks us mutely, while we prate of Law, 

At just that distance f^rom the surface where 
Its features loom the largest as it lurks. 

Form is but fossil : life's the running spring. 

We see the rhythmic thrills that come and go, 

But Life itself is always just beyond — 

Is not precipitated as the pearl, 

Within our grasp, however deep we dive. 

’Tis like the first star in the twilight heaven 
You lie in wait for, never see it coming, 

Catch the first twinkle ; suddenly 'tis there, 

As iho* it watcht you while you winked, and w/w 
There, had been, busy, from eternity. 

In vain you look for life beginning ; ’tis 
But known to us in the beginning, as 


Illimitable continuity f 

In vain you try to untwist it to the end 

That snaps off like the Periwinkle's tail. 

We feel thro' all the universe to touch 
The physical, and find it all alike, 

Here underfoot the same as overhead, 

Dust of the earth or glory of the star. 

The matter yields no closer clasp of Life. 

We build our Babels higher than df old, 

Firmer, but get no nearer Heaven that way : 

On the outside of things we stand to rear 
Our scaffolding, while Life works from within. 

Life haunts me like a Ghost that won’t be laid, 

Yet^ wavering ever as a face in water. 

1 shift my ground, I quit my premises, 

1 seek an undisturbed abiding-place, 

As the poor Peasant left his haunted house 
To flee far from its ghostly visitant 
For peace of mind, and mid-way on the road 
To his new dwelling heard the Ghost's wee voice, 
From out t])e middle of a feather-bed, 

Or God knows where, cry, ‘'And I'm flitting 
too !” 

No sooner do I set my world on wheels, 

Atom revolving round its fellow-mite, 

The universe in little grasped by Law, 

Than there's a living face within the wheels, 

As in the Prophet's vision. l*m no prophet, 

And had no wish to see a spirit ; wheels 
I Were made to run and carry, not to dazzle 
I And dizzy until out eyes strike spirits — 

I That puts a new face on the matter, or 
The spirit of things must make a face at me ! 

I get a good grip-hold of things themselves, 

And then am lost in their relationships. 

No sooner have I pitched my tent in Matter, 

And felt it firm to rest on, palpable, 

Tangible as a tombstone underfoot, 

Than 'tis a sieve that lets the quick life thru’ ; 

There is a general rising from the Dead, 

And rending of the veil ; the grave’s astir 
As tho’ each atom were the womb of Life ; 

Twixt each two atoms there's a gulf of God ; 

My atom is afloat, adrift with me ; 

It rocks and quakes like any modern throne ; 

No anchorage in all Immensity. 

O’erhead 1 draw the cloud of darkness round 
About me, proof against the common light, 

When lo ! the gloom lightens to laugh at me ; 

The life breaks in and out, darts thro’ and thro’, 
Like Lightning playing hide-and-seek with me ; 
Darkness is freaked and shattered with that 
laugh 

j Zig-zagged upon the face of the Unknown. 
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This light within, that will break through the 
seen, 

Cannot be phosphorescence from the dead 
And luminosity of mere decay, 

A corpse-light of the Grave, or el^ the Soul 
Of all were but a gleam thro' a dead skull, 

Lit up to show the eyeless emptiness, 

And Death would be sole quickencr of Life. 

Within the $hadow of the Sepulchre 
Perchance I sit to watch and wait in vain 
For that which must arise within myself 
To lighten thro’ me and illuminate 
My seeing ; touch mine ear to hear the voice 
I am the resurrection and the life; 

Presence that lives in life and looks through 
form : 

And he who hides Without must bring to light 
The meaning by his presence in the^soul. 
Perchance God speaks to us in parable, 

And Matt^ is but symbol used by Mii^, 

The visible show that needs interpreting • 

By second-sight to read the eternal thought j 
And 1 am as a blind man, one who foels 
The letters raised, having the sense of touch, 

But have not learned to read what they reveal. 
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And miss the letter-link from soul to soul. 

He breathed the breath of life and man became 
A living soul-^ynih power to propagate 
The spark His breath yet kindles into soul ! 

And is He breathing yet, as at the first, 

This breath of life thro’ all things? Is His 
breathing 

Our motion — wave of the Eternal Will 
In Evolution welling, warm with love ? 

Arc laws' that fold us arms of His embrace? 

And is life visible breathing of His being ? 

Matter but so much breath made visible — 

The cloud-mask shifting on the protean face ? 

And Is it need of Him that makes us breathe ? 

' And so we live and have our life in Him 
Who is the life indeed for evermore ; 

The heart of Life whose throbs are visible 
worlds 

Of men and women and immortal souls ? 

So the voice murmurs when 1 shut my eyes 
And lean and listen on some cnmbling verge, 

And hear the waters in the well of life 
Sing, as they bubble with an eye to heaven, 

And miglit know more could I but drink, but 
have 

Nothing to draw with, and the well so deep ! 


LIFE-SAVING AT SEA BY CORK LIFE-BET.TS OR MATTRESSES. 

BY REAR-ADMIHAL A. P. RYDER. 

IN TWO PARTS.— PART THE SECOND. 


IRD.— larger" ifiattresSf suit- 
able for berths or bed-flaces. 
Stuffed with granulated cork. 
Mattress, weighing 15 pounds, 
buoyancy 75 pounds, dimen- 
sions— length 6 ft., breadth 2 ft., 
depth 4 in. 

When merchant vessels are 
abandoned at sea, owing to their 
being sunk, dismasted, water- 
logged, burnt, made unmanageable by being thrown 
on their beam-ends, from the ballast shifting, etc., 
the boats ought to be sufficient in capacity to save 
the crew and pa.ssengers. Tlic life-belts, life-saving 
hammocks and mattresses arc evidently only suit- 
able to float the men for a short time— a few hours 
at the most, after which the exposure would pro- 
bably lead to death ; but in many cases, especially 
in cases of collision, when the beats arc often 
destroyed. by the accident, it is simply necessary to 
float the men for a short time, sometimes only a few 
minutes : but no sufficient means as yet have been 
proviaed. 

In ctiscs of shipinTcck, with the wind on shore, 
a seaman, though unable to^ swim, could often, 


if protected by a life-belt or mattress, reach the 
beach with a lead-lmc, and thus effect a com- 
munication between ship and shore. 

The results of some experiments which I have 
instituted arc as follow, viz., that — 

(1) An ordinary hammock with a hair mattress 
could only support an iron weight of six pounds fur 
nine minutes with the weight at one end of the 
hammock, and for fifteen minutes if at the middle. 

The reason is evident : when the weight is at 
one end, the immersed part of the hammock is so 
much below the surface of the water that the pres- 
sure is considerable, and the water finds its way m 
between the hairs. 

(2) An ordinary hammock with a hair mattress, 
but the ticking made partially waterproof by being 
oiled, sustained the six pounds of iron for two and 
a half hours. 

I have suggested that further experiments be 
tried; but the hair mattress cannot, even with a 
waterproof ticking, compete in buoyancy with the 
cork mattress, as the ticking will always be liable 
to injury. 

Mattresses suitable for being lashed up in ham- 
mocks, or for bed-places, should have longitudinal 
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Tibs to prevent the cork from shifting, as shown in 
Figs. 4, 8, 9. They are ahnost as comfoitablc as 
those stuffed with hair, now that granulated Qork 
is used instead of shavings ; but in the case of 
women and children, or invalids, a thin hair mat- 
tress may of course be added, and used over the 
cork mattress. 

The price of granulated cork at present is about 
half that of the same weight of horsc-hair. 

The best way of drying the cork after being in 
the water, is to take it out and expose it to the sun 
and wind. As cork absorbs very little moisture it> 
dries rapidly, much more rapidly than hair. 

Experiments may usefully be tried to Ascertain 
the amount of buoyancy which is lost by the fre- 
<juent immcr.sion in salt water of the granulated 
cork mattresses, supplied for exercise, owing to 
grains of salt entering the pores of the cork. The 
salt that adheres to the immediate surface of the 
cork can, it is found, be detached by beating and 
sinking; and the cork will then resume all the 
buoyancy lh.it may have been lost by the exterior 
deposit of sail. The deterioration, if any, which 
may lake place in the cork, owing to use in mat- 
tresses, will soon be asceitjined by the Admiralty 
ckpeiimcnts. 

As every officer in a man-of-war (if he has not 
a. cabin), and every seaman, marine, and boy, etc., 
has a hammock, n will only be ncccssar>' to c>upply, 
in addition, as many cork life-belts as there are 
officers Oil Roard who have cabins, with a few to 
spare for passengers; and then every person on 
board will be provided with a life-buoy, conveniently 
placed for inmiccliate use. 

Cork mattresses for the berths, as for instance in 
the military officers* cabins in the troop ships, should 
have what may be best described as a hinge in the 
middle (see Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12), allowing them to 
be folded or doubled over onro lengthways , unless 
this IS clone it will be found that the great depth of 
the m.attress under waiter, when wrapped round a 
man, will interfere with his flotation in a vertical 
posirion. They should have abundant fastenings, 
aj is recommended for the hammocks. The 
necos'sity for giving to the “berth" mattress the 
power of being folded m the middle arises from its 
gi'catcr breadth, and from its not being doubled up, 
as is necessarily the case with the narrower ham- 
mock mattress wlien it is lashed up. 

Kcgarding this question on the lowest grounds of 
present pecuniary economy, it has been shown that 
the price of granulated cork is less than half that 
of tlie horse-hair ; but as the mattresses ought in 
mcn-of-war to be, like the hammocks, a Govern* 
ment store, there would necessarily be at first an 
outlay of public money : but a small charge, of only 
one shilling per man per annum^ for the use of the 
mattress, if the Admiralty should feel constrained 
to make such a charge, w'ould pay .a high interest 


on the outlay. The Russian Navy is supplied 
with these mattresses, and nearly all a Jngate 
ships company were lately saved by their means, 
after a collision. The President of the Humane 
Society of the United States has said, that having 
seen the paper read by me at the United Service 
Institution, in January, 1871, he whs pressing the 
matter upon the attention of the authorities of the 
United States Navy. In February, 1871, Congress 
passed an Act obliging all steamers and all 
passenger vessels to carry life-preservers, under a • 
penalty of 1,000 dollars ; and Admiral Porter, in 
his late official report on the condition of the United 
States Navy, urges upon the authorities to intro- 
duce cork mattresses fbr the seamen in the Govern- 
ment service. 

in war-time, British men-of-war seamen will be 
found far too few in number, and they will be worth 
any money ; they will (when picked up after an 
action) be very cheap at a few shillings each— the 
cost of their cork mattresses. It would require 
from a year to eighteen months to prepare the 
number of mattresses (say 40,000) required, and an 
outlay of probably about ^£7,000; for it would not be 
right to replace a //wrWnumber of hair mattresses 
with others stuffed with granulated cork ; it must 
be all or none. It would not do to have a ship's 
company in the waten of whom a few only, viz., 
those who had secured the cork mattresses, could 
hope to be saved. 

An objection to the introfiuction of those mat- 
tresses in ships of war was recently made by a 
foreign officer, viz,, “ That it might be more con- 
ducive to victory in a sea-fight if the officers and 
crew of a "ship of war knew, on going into action, 
that no means of escape had been provided thpm 
in case their ship wore worsted and sinking." In 
fact, tliat in view of an engagement they should 
imitate the invader who buint his boats after land- 
ing, to show' to his men that tjicre was po alterna- 
tive between victory and death— no retreat— no 
escape. It was freely admitted that this argument, 
thus put, w'as worthy of consideration ; but it was 
pointed out to the foreign officer that his country- 
men, the captain and crew of the man-of-war. could, 
if they chose, throw their hammocks ovLTboard pre- 
viously to going into action, and that then, if they 
returned to their native country “victorious from 
the fray,” they would, doubtless, be received with 
open arms, and their gallantly in thus stripping 
for the fight would not be forgotten ; but that, never- 
theless, it might be as well, in order to meet other 
cases oft recurring— such as the destruction of 
H.M^S. Bombay by fire— to supply all ships with 
cork mattresses for use under circum'stanccs when 
no .one could object to them, or regret that they 
had been supplied and at hand. 

When desertion was common from men-of-war, 
and sharks were regarded by commanding officers 
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as additional water-police and 
most efficient checks to deser- i 

lion, cold water was thrown J 

upon a proposal to have buoyant M 

hammocks. At the present time 
leave to go on shore is almost 
forced on ouV sailors, and deser- 
tion if attempted will not be from 
the ship but when on shore, on 
leave. Fig. 

It Iw been 

Video, a few Fig 

years ago, 

that “ all the ships company might have' been saved 
by the hammocks if the latter had been buoyant^ | 

Nearly the 

Fig. 10. * boats, from ! 

spare spars, * 

casks, etc., and for this reason^that the case | 
specially provided against is, when our vessel slips ' 
from under us with only a few minutes* notice. ' 
during a naval engagement, in which the boats, ' 


Q not destroyed by the enemy’s 

/ fire, will probably have been 

sh^eA to pieces by our own. 

^ The spare spars are now very 

few in number, and will often 
be of iron. The casks for water- 
ing having been superseded 
' II., by canvas water-tanks, only a 

‘ former are supplied, 

8 . and they would probably not 

^rai^^le 

recommend- 
ation of thi* 

cork mattresses, neither has Captain Ward in the 
large sale of cork life-belts made on his plan ; we 
have acted solely from motives of humanity and 
in the public in- 


terest. 

Since writing 
the above I have 
tested the buoy- 
ancy of a mattress 
stuffed with gran- 
ulated cork, that 
has been in con- 
stant use at sea 
for three years and 
a half, in all cli- 
mates. 

There w'as no 
change in the ap- 
peaniiKC of the 
cork, and the 

buoyancy was not less than we find in cork fresh 
from the machine. The cork weighed 5^ pounds, 
and the buoyancy was over 30 pounds, proving 
that no deterioration had taken place from use. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


BY HESBA STBXTYOir. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. I “But I should mind very much,” I ufgcd, putting my 

THE ADVERTISEMENT. arm round her ; “ for you will be my wife then, Julia.” 

“ For Julia ! ” I repeated, the treacherous vision She smiled almost for the first time that after- 
fading away instantaneously. “ Oh, yes ! I under- ' noon, for her mind had been full of the furniture, 
stand. Tlicy are very beautiful— very beautiful | and too burdened for happiness. But now she 
indeed.” 1 looked happy. 



''half-aslekp.” 


“Which do you like most?” asked Julia, in a 
whisper, as -she leaned against my shoulder. 

“ 1 like them all,” I said. “ There is scarcely 
any difference among them that 1 can see.” 

“No difference !” she exclaimed. “ That is so 
like a man ! Why, they arc as different as can be. 
Look here, this one is only five shillings a yard, 
and that is twelve. Isn't that a difference ?” 

“ A very great one,” 1 replied. “ But do you 
think you will look well in white, my dear Julia? 
You never do wear white.” 

“A bride cannot wear anything but white,” she 
said angrily. “ I declare, Martin, you would not 
mind if I looked a perfect fright.” 


“ You can be as nice and good as any one when 
you like,” she said gently. 

“ 1 shall ^ways be nice and good when we arc 
married,” I answered, with a laugh. “You are not 
afraid of venturing, are you, Julia?” 

“ Not the least in the world,” she said. “ I know 
you, Martin, and I can trust you implicitly,” 

My heart ached at the words, so softly and 
warmly spoken. But I laughed again— at myself 
this time, not at her. Why should sHe not trust 
me ? I would be as true as steel to her. I loved 
no one better, and 1 would take care not to 
love any one. My word, my honour, my troth 
were all plighted to her. Only a scoundrel and 
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a fool would be unfaithful to an engagement like 
ours. 

Wc walked home togffether, wc three, all con-, 
.tented and all happy. We had a good deal to talk 
of during the evening, and sat up late. Sundry 
small events had happened in Guernsey during my 
six days’ absence, and these were discussed with . 
that farming minuteness with which women 
canvass family matters. It was midnight before I 
found myself ilone in my own room. 

I bad half forgotten the crumpled paper in my 
waistcoat-pocket, but now 1 smoothed it out before 
me and 'ponder^ over every word. No, there 
eoiiift' not he a doubt that it referred to Miss 
OlHvicr. “ Bright brown hair, grey eyes, and deli-* 
catc features,” That exactly corresponded with 
her appearance. “Blue silk dress, and seal-skin 
jacket and hat.^” It was precisely the dress which 
Tardif had described. “Fifty, pounds reward.” 
That was a large sum to offer, and the inference 
was that her friends were persons good means, 
and anxious for her recovery. 

Why should slie have strayed from home ? That 
was the question. What possible reason could 
there have been, strong enough to impel a young 
and delicately-nurtured girl to run all the risks and 
dangers of a flight alone and unprotected? Her 
friends evidently believed that she had nut been 
run away with ; there was not the ordinary element 
of an elopement in this case. 

But Miss OlUvier lind assured me she had no 
friends. What did she mean by the word ? Here 
were persons evidently anxious to discover her 
place of concealment. Were they friends ? or 
could they by any chance be enemies? This is not 
an age when enmity is very rampant. For my own 
part, I had not an enemy m the world. "Why should 
this pretty, habitually-obedient, self-controlled girl 
have any? Most probably it was one of those in- 
stances of bitter misunderstanding which some- 
times arise in families, and ^Yh^cll had driven her 
to the desper itc step of seeking peace and quiet- 
ness by flight. 

Then what ought 1 to do w'ith this advertise- 
ment, thrust, as it Avould seem, purposely under my 
notice? If I had not wiapped up the parcel myself 
at Barbel’s, I should lia\c missed seeing it ; or if 
Barbct had picked up any other piece of paper, it 
would not have come' under my eye. A curious 
concatenation of very trivial circumstances had 
cndc'd in putting into my hands a clue by which I 
could unravel all the mystery about my Sark 
patient. What was I to do with the clue ? 

1 might communicate at once with Messrs. Scott 
and Brown, .giving them the ‘infonnation they had 
advcrlised for six months before, and receive a 
reply, st.'iting that it was no longer valuable lo 
them, or containing an acknowlcdgnrcnt of niy 
claim to the fifty pounds reward. 1 might sell my 


knowledge of Miss Ollivier for fifty pounds. In 
doing so 1 might render her a great service, by re- 
storing her to her proper sphere in society. But 
the recollection of Tardif ’s description of her as 
looking terrified and hunted recurred vividly to me. 
The advertisement put her age as twenty- one. 1 
should not have Judged her so old myself, especially 
since her hair had been cut short But if she was 
twenty-one, she was old enough to form plans and 
purposes for herself, and to choose, as far as she 
could, her own mode of living. I was not prepared 
to deliver her up, until I knew something more of 
both sides of the question. 

Settled — that if I could see Messrs. Scott and 
Brown, and learn something about Miss Ollivier's 
friends, I might be then able to decide whether 1 
would betray her to them ; but I would not wi Jic. 
Also, that I must see her again first, and once inoic 
urge her to have confidence in me. If she would 
trust me with her secret, I would be as liuc to lior 
as a friend as I meant to be true to Julia. 

Having come to these conclusions, I cut the ad- 
vertisement carefully out of the rnimpleti ])api’;, 
and placed it in my pocket-book with portr.iits i f 
my mother and Julia. Here were mcmcnloes ot 
the three women I cared most for in the woild :'inj 
mother first, Julia second, and my mysterious 
patient third. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

STOLEN ’Waters ark sXvkei'. 

1 WAS neither in good spirits nor in good temper 
daring the next few days. My mother and Julia 
appeared astonished at this, for 1 was not ordinarily 
as touchy and fractious as £ showed myself’ im- 
mediately after my sojourn in Sark. 

I was ashamed of it myself. The new house, 
which occupied their time and thoughts so agree- 
ably, worried me as it had not done before. I 
made every possible excuse not to bC sent to it, or 
taken to it, several times a day. ^ 

The discussions over’ Julia’s wedding dicss also, 
which had by no means been decided upon on Satur- 
day afternoon, began to bore me beyond words. 
Whenever I could, I made my patients a pretext 
for getting away from them. 

One of these, a cousin of my mother — as I have 
said, we were all cousins of one degree or another 
— Captain Carey, met me on the quay, a day or two 
after my return. He had been a commander in 
the Royal Navy, and after cruising about in all 
manner of unhealthy latitudes, had returned to his 
native island for the recovery of his health.'’' He 
and his sister lived together in a very pleasant 
house of their own. in the Vale, about two miles 
from St. Peter-port. 

He looked yellow enough to be on the verge of 
an attack of jaundice when he came across me. 

“Hallo, Martini” he cried, “I am delighted to 
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see you, my bdy. IVe been a little out of sorts Trom the sea played about my face, as if to drive 
lately ; but I would not let Johanna send for your dull care away, and make me as buoyant and 
father. He does very well to go dawdling after ddbonnair as itself. The little waves were glitter- 
women, and playing with their pulses, but 1 don't ing and dancing in the sunshine, and chiming with 
want him hanging after me. Tell me what you themerry carols ofthe larks, out* singing one another 
have to say about me, my lad.” in the blue sky overhead. The numerous wind-mills, . 

He went on to tell me his symptoms, whilst like children's toys, which were pumping water out of 
a sudden idea struck me almost like a flash of the stone-quarries, whirled and spun busily in the 
genius. brisk breeze. Every person I met saluted me with 

1 am nothing of a genius ; but at that time new a blithe and cheery greeting. My dull spirits had 
thoughts came into my mind with wonderful ra- been blown far away before I set foot on the deck 
pidity. It was positively necessary that 1 should of Captain Carey's little yacht. 

"un over to Sark this week — I had given my word The run over was all that we could wish. The 
to Miss Ollivicr that I would do so— but 1 dared not cockle-shell of a ^oat belonging to the yacht bore 
mention such a project at home. My mother and me to the foot of the ladder banging down the rock 
Julia would be up in arms at the first syllable I at Havre Gosselin. A very few minutes took uic 
uttered. to the top of the cliff, and there lay the little 

What if I could do two patients good at one thatched nest-like home of my patient. I hastened 
stroke— kill two birds with oilc stone ? Captain i forward eagerly. 

Carey had a pretty little yacht lying idle in St. j The place seemed very solitary and deserted ; 
Sampson’s Harbour, and a day’s cruising would do and a siiddpn fear came across me. Was it possi- 
him all the good in the world. Why should he | ble that she should be dead ? It was possible. I 
not c-arry me over to Sark, when I could visit my | had left her six days ago only just over a terrible 
other patient, and nobody be made miserable by ! crisis. There might have been a relapse, a failure 
the trip ? of vital force. I might be come to find those 

' I will make you up some of your old medicine,” shining eyes hid beneath their lids for ever, and the 
I said, ■* but I strongly recommend you to have a pale, suffering face motionless in death, 
day out on the water ; seven or eight houra at any Certainly the rhythmic motion of my heart was 
i.uc. If the weather keeps as fine as it is now, it disturbed. 1 felt it contract painfully, and its 
will do you a world of good.” beating suspended for a moment or two. The 

“It is so dredTry alone," he objected, “and Johanna farmstead was intensely quiet, with the ominous 
would not care to go out at this season, 1 know.” stillness of death. All the windows were shrouded 
“ If I ri'uld manage it,” 1 said, deliberating, “ I | with their check curtains. There was no clatter 
should he glad to have a day with you." of Suzanne's wooden clogs about the fold or the 

^“Ah ! if you could do that !" he replied eagerly. kitchen. IP It had been Sunday this supei natural 
“I'll see about it,” 1 said. “Should you mind • silence w'ould have been easily accounted for; but 
where you sailed to ?" ' it was Thursday. I scarcely dared go on and 

“Not at all, not at all, my boy," he answ'crcd, ! learn the cause of it. « 

“ so that 1 get your company. You shall be skip- | AIL silent still as 1 crossed the stony causeway of 
per or helmsman, or both, if you like.” j the yard. Not a face looked out from door or win- 

“ Well, then,"' ] replied, “ you might take me over • dow. Mam’zelle’s casement stood a little way 
to the Havre Gosselin, to sec how my patient's j open, and the breeze played with the curtains, tlut- 
broken arm is going on. It’s a bore there being ; tenng them like banners in a procession. 1 dared 
no resident medical man there at this moment, j not try to look in. The house-door was ajar, and 
The accident last autumn was a great loss to the 1 I approached it cautiously. “ Thank God ! ” I cried 
island." ; within myself as I gazed eagerly into the cottage. 

“ Ah ! poor fellow ! " said Captain Garcy, “ he | She wras lyin| there upon the fern-bed, half 
was a sad loss to them. But I’ll take you over i asleep, her hcad^fallen back upon the pilloiv, and 


with pleasure, Martin — any day you fix upon.” 

“ Get the yacht ship-shape then,” 1 • said ; “ I 
think I can manage it on Thursday." 

I did not say at home whither I w'as bound on 
Thnrsday. I informed them merely that Captain 
Carey and 1 were going out in his yacht for .i few 
hours. This was simply to prevent them from 
worrying themselves. 

It was as delicious a spring morning as ever I 


’the book she had been ffeading droiJiicd from her 
hand. Her dress was of some coarse dark green 
stuff, which made a pharming contrast to her deli- 
cate face and bright hair. The whole interior of 
the cottage formed a picture. The old furniture of 
oak almost black with age, the neutral tjnts of the 
wall and ceiling, and the deep tone of her green 
dress threw out into strong r^ief the graceful 
shining head, and pale face. 


remember. As 1 rode along the flat shore between 1 suppose she became subtly conscious, as 
SL Peter-port and St. Sampson’s, the fresh air women always are, that somebody's eyes were fixed 
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upon her, for she awoke fully, and looked up as 1 come more often than is quite ftecessary, because 
lingered on the door-sill. 1 am very poor. If 1 were rich,” she went on 

“Oh, Dr. Martin !” she cried, “ I am so glad \” hurriedly, “ 1 should like you to come every day— 
She looked pleased enough to be upon the point it is so pleasant— but I can never pay you sufh- 
of trying to raise herself up in order to welcome me, ciently for that long week you were here. So 
but 1 interposed quickly. It was more difficult please do not visit me oftener than is quite ne- 
than 1 had expected to assume a grave professional cessary.** 

tone, but by an effort I did .so. I bade her lie still, My face felt hot, but I scarcely knew what to 
and took a chair at some little distance. say. 1 bungled out an answer. 

“ Tardif is gone out fishing,” she said, “ and his “ I would not take any money from you, and I 
mother is gone away too, to a christening feast some- shall come to see you as often as I can.” 
where ; but Mrs. Renouf is to be here in an houp-or I bound up her little foot again without another 
two. 1 tedd them 1 could manage very well as long word, and then sat down, pushing my chair farther 
as that.” from her. 

“They ought not to have left you alone,” I' “You are not offended with me, Dr. Martin?” 
replied. she asked, in a pleading tone. 

“ And I shall not be left alone," she said, smiling, “No,” I answered; “but you arc mistaken in 
“ for you are come, you see. I am rather glad they supposing a medical man has no love for his pro- 
are away; for I wanted to tell, you how much I fession apart from its profits. To see that your 

felt your goodness to me all through that dreadful arm gets properly well is part of my duty, and 1 

week. You arc the first doctor I ever had about shall fulfil it without any thought of whether I shall 
me, the very first. Perhaps you thought I did not get paid for it or no." 

know what care you were taking of me ; but some- “ Now," she said, “I must let you know how 
how or other I knew everything. My mind did not poor 1 am. Will you please to fetch me my box 
quite go. You were very, very good to me." out of my room ?" 

“ Never mind that,” I said ; “ I am come to see I was only too glad to obey her. This seemed 
how my work is going on. How is the arm, first of to be an opening to a complete confidence between 
all?" us. Now 1 came to think of it,' fortune had 

I almost wished that mother Renouf or Suzanne favoured me in thus throwing us together alone. 
Tardif had been at hand. But Miss Oliivier I lifted the small, light box very easily— there 
seemed perfectly composed, as much so as a child, could not be many treasures in ii— and carried il 
She looked like one "with her cropped head of hair, back to her. She took a key out of her pocket and 
and frank, open face. My o^vn momentary em- unlocked it with some difficulty, but she could not 
barrassment passed away. The arm was going on i aisc the lid without my help. I look care ngt to 
all right, and so was mother Rendtffs chaige, the offer any assistance until she asked it. 
sprained ankle. Yes, there were very few possessions in that light 

“We must take care you arc not lame,” 1 said, trunk, but the first glance showed me a blue 
whilst I was feeling cj^rcfully the complicated joint | silk dress, and seal-skin jacket and hat. 1 lifted 
of her ankle. j them out ftnr her, and after them a pair of velvet 

“Lame !” she repeated in an alarmed voice, “is | slippers, soiled, as if they had been through muddy 
there any fear of that?” ‘roads. 1 d:d not utter a remark, Beneath these 

“ Not much," I answered, “ but we must be ■ lay a handsome watch and chain, a fine cRamond 
careful, mam’zelle. You must promise me not to ; ring, and five sovereigns lying loose in the box. 
set your foot on the ground, or in any way rest | “That is all the money I have in the world,” she 
your weight upon it, till 1 give you leave." ! said sadly. 

“ That means that you will have to come to see | I laid the five sovereigns in her small white 
me again,” she said ; “ is it not very difficult to ; hand, and she turned them over, one after another, 
come over from Guernsey?" * j with a pitifiil look on her face. I felt foolish enough 

“ Not at all," I answered, “it is quite a treat to . to cry over them myself, 
me." I “ Dr. •Martin," was her unexpected question after 

Her face grew very grave, as if she was think- ' a long pause, “ do you know what became of my 
ing of some unpleasant topic. She looked at me . hair ?” « 

earnestly and questioningly. “Why?” I asked, looking at her fingers running 

“May. ] speak to you with great plainnes.s. Dr. ; through the short curls we had left her. 

Martin ?" she asked. “ Because that ought to be sold for something,” 

“ Speak precisely what is in your mind at this > she said. “ I am almost glad you had it cut off. 
moment,” I replied. ] My hairdresser toM me once he would give five 

“You are very, very good to me," she said, hold- ‘ guineas for a head of hair like mine, it was so long, 
ing out her Innd to me, “ but 1 do not want you to and the colour was uncommon. Five guineas 
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would not be half enough to pay you though, I 
know.” ' 

She spoke so simply and quietly, that I did not 
attempt to remonstrate with her about her anxiety 
to pay me. 

“ 'lardif has it,” I said ; “ but of course he will 
give it you back again. Shall 1 sell it for you, 
mam'zellc ?’* 

Oh, that is just what I could not ask you ! ” she 
exclaimed. “ You see there is no one to buy it 
here, and I hope it may be a long time before .1 go 
away. 1 don't know though ; that depends upon 
whether I can dispose of my things. There is my 
seal-skin, it cost twenty-five guineas last year, and 
it ought to be worth something. And my watch — 
sec what a nice one it is. I should like to sell them 
all, cveiy one. Then 1 could stay here as long as 
the money lasted.” 

"How much do you pay here?” I inquired, for 
she had taken me so far into counsel that 1 felt 
]ustificd in asking that question. 

“ A pound a week,” she answered. 

“ A pound a week ! " I repeated, in amazement. 

Does Tardif know that ? ” 

“ 1 don’t think he docs,” she said. “ When I had 
keen here a week I gave Mrs. Tardif a sovereign, 
thinking perhaps she would g( * me a little out of 
It. 1 am not used to being poor, and I did not 
know how much I ought to pay. But she kept it 
all, and came to me every week for more. Was it 
too much to payf ” 

“ Too much ! ” I said. “ You should have spoken 
to Tardif about it, my poor child.” 

1 could not talk to Tardif about his mother,” 
she answered. ” Besides, it would not have been 
too much, if I had only had plenty. * But it has 
made me so anxious. I did not know whatever I 
should do when it was all gone. 1 do not know 
now'.’’ 

Here was a capital opening for a question about 
her friends. 

You will be compelled to communicate with 
your family,” I said. “ You have told me how poor 
you .are ; cannot you trust me about your friends ?’’ 

1 have no friends,” she answered sorrowfully. 
“ If 1 had any, do you suppose 1 should be here?" 

“ I am one,” I said, “ and Tardif is another.” 

“Ah, new friends,” she replied; “but I mean 
real old friends who have known you all your life, 
like your mother, Dr. Martin, or your cousin Julia. 

I want somebody to go to who knows all about me, 
and say to them, after telling them everything, 
keeping nothing back at all, * Have I done right? 
What else ought I to have done?’ No new friend 
could answer questions like those.” 

Was there any reason I could bring forward to 
increase her confidence in me? I thought there 
was, and her friendlessness and helplessness 
toui^ed me to the core of my heart Yet it was 
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with an indefinable reluctance that 1 brought 
forward my argument 

“ Miss Olhvier,” 1 said, “ 1 have no claim of old 
acquaintance or friendship, yet it is possible 1 
might answer those questions, if you could prevail 
upon yourself to tell me the circumstances of your 
former life. In a few weeks 1 shall be in a position 
to show you more friendship than I can do now. 1 
shall have a home of my own, and a wife, who will 
be your friend more fittingly, perhaps, than myseli.” 

“ I knew it,” she answered, half shyly. “Tardif 
told me you were going to marry your cousin Julia.” 

Just then we heard the foldyard-gatc swing-to 
behind some one who was coming to the house. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

* ONE IN A THOUSAND, 

I HAD altogether forgotten that Captain Carey’s 
yacht was waiting for me off the little bay below ; 
and I sprang quickly to the door in the dread that 
he had followed me. 

It was an immense relief to see only Tardif’s tall 
figure bending under his creel and nets, and cross- 
ing the yard slowly. I hailed him, and he quickened 
his pace, his honest features lighting up at the sight 
of me. 

“ How do you find mam’zelle, doctor ?” were his 
first eager words. 

“ All right,” 1 said ; “ going on famously. Sark 
is enough to cure any one and anything of itself, 
Tardif. There is no air like it I should not mind 
being a little ill here myself.” 

“ Captain Carey is impatient to be gone,” he con- 
tinued. “ He sent word by me that you might be 
visiting . every* house in the island, you had been 
away so long.” 

“Not so very long,” I said testily: “but I will 
just run in and say good-bye, and then 1 want you 
to Avalk with me to the cliff.” 

I turned back for a last look and a last word. 
No chance of learning her secret now. The picture 
was as peifect as when I had had the first glimpse 
of it, only her face had grown, if possible, more 
charming after my renewed scrutiny of it. 

There arc faces that grow upon you the longer 
and the oftener you look upon them ; faces that 
seem to have a veil over them, which melts away 
like the thin, fine 'mist of the morning upon the 
cliffs, until they flash out in their full colour and 
beauty. The last glance was eminently satisfac- 
tory, and so was the last word. 

“Shall I send you the hair?” asked Miss Olli- 
vicr, returning practically to a matter of business. 

“To be sure,” I answered. “I shall dispose of 
it to advantage, but I have not time to wait for it 
now.” 

“ And may I write a letter to you ? ” 

“ Yes,” was my reply : I was too pleased to ex- 
press myself more eloquently. 
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“ Good-bye,” she said ; “ you are a very good 
doctor to me.” 

“And friend ?” I added. 

“ And friend ” she repeated. 

That was the last word, for I was compelled to 
luirry away. Tardif accompanied me to the cliff, 
and 1 took the opportunity to tell him the charge 
his mother had made upon her lodger. A more 
grieved look never came across a man’s face. 

“ Dr. Martin,” he said, “ I would have cut off 
my hand rather than it had been so. Poor little 
mam’zelle ! Poor old mother ! She is growing; 
old, sir, and old people are greedy. The fall of the 
year is dark and cold, and gives nothing, but takes 
away all it can, and hoards it for the young new 
spring that is to follow. It seems almost the nature 
of old age. Poor old mother ! I am very grif ved 
for her. And I am troubled, troubled about 
mam’zclle. To think she has been fretting all the 
winter about this, when 1 was trying to find out 
how to cheer her 1 Only five pounds left, poor little 
soul t Why ! all 1 have is at her service. It is 
enough to have her only in the house, with her 
pretty ways and sweet voice. I’ll put it all right 
with mam’zelle, sir, and with niy poor old mother 
too. 1 am very sorry for //rr.” 

“ Miss Ollivier has been asking me to sell her 
hair,” 1 said. 

“No, no,” he answered hastily, “not a single 
hair 1 I cannot say yes to that. The pretty bright 
curls! If anybody is to buy them, I will. Yes, 
doctor ; tlwt is famous. She wishes you to sell her 
hair ? Very good ; 1 will buy it ; it must be mine. 

I have more money than you think, perhaps. I 
will ])uy raain’zel!i'’s pretty curls; .ind she, shall 
have the money, and then there will be more than 
five pounds in her little purse. Tell me how much 
they will be. Ten pounds? I-iftccn? Twenty?” 

“Nonsense, Tardif,” I answ'crcd : “keep one of 
them, if y(»ii like ; but J must have the rest. We 
will settle it beiwccn us.” 

“ No, doctor,” he said ; “ your cousin will not like 
tliat. You are going to be married soon ; it would 
rK)t do for you to keep inanvzellc’s curls.” 

It was snid with so much simplicity and good- 
heartednes's that I felt asliiiined of a rising feeling 
of resentment, and piOrted with him cordially. In 
a few minutcstlftcr wards 1 was on bo.u-d the yacht, 
juul laughing at Captain Carey’s reproaches. 'J'ardif 
.still visible on the edge of the cliff, w.ntchmg 
cur departure. 

That J.S as good a fellow as ever breathed,” said 
Captain Carey, waving his cap to him. ^ 

“ I know it Ixrtter than you do,” I replied. 

“ And how is the young woman ? ” he asked. 

“ Going on iis> well as a broken arm and a 
sprained ankle can do,” 1 answ’crcd. 

You will want to come again, Martin,” he said ; 
*' when arc wc to have another day ?” 


“ Well, 1 shall hear how she is every now and 
then,” I answered ; “it takes too long a lime, to come 
more often than is necessar>'. But you will bring 
me if it is necessary?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Captain Carey. 

For the next few- days I waited with some im- 
patience for Miss Ollivier’s promised letter. It 
came at last, and 1 put it into my pocket to read 
when I was alone — why, 1 could scarcely have 
explained to myself. It ran thus : — 

“Dn.\K Dk. M.'VRTtN, -T have no little commission to trouble 
you with. Tardif tells me It was quite n mistake, liis mother takuiK 
a .sovereign from me cadi week. She does not understand Kuglisli 
money ; and he says I haw p.iid quite Miflicitini tn stay with 
(hem a whole year Innj^r without paying any more. 1 am quite 
cantent about that now. Tardif iiays, too, th.a he has a fiicnd m 
.Soiilliaiiiptoii who mil buy iny hair, and give more than anybody 
ill (.mrmsey So 1 need nut trouble you about it, though J am sure 
you Would have done it for me 

“ 1 have not pat my foot to the ground yet ; but yc.sterday Tardif 
curried me .all the nay down to his boat, and took me out for a little 
tkiil under the bc.'uitifiil Liilfs, where ViC rouUl biol,. up .and see all 
those stningc carvings upon the rocks. T lliou^ht th.it perh.ips there 
were things wiiucn there tin'll wc should like 'i read .SoincLimcs 
in uicvky there are fine faiiiL liiu'.s across the blue wliiLh look lilvo 
wriUdi sentences, if one could only make ihcin out. Here ilicy an- 
on the rucks, but every tidf w.ishe'. them awnv. leaving hesb ones 
Perhaps they arc mess.igcs to me, an.swcrs to lho.su tiuc-ilioiis that 1 
cannot answer myself. 

“ (iowJ-byt, niy g( If )d doctor I am frying to ilo everylliiiig mju 
told me exactly i and 1 am gett-ng well ng.im fast 1 do not IilIicvc* 
1 .sluill be lame , you are too clever for that. 

“ Your P.atierit, 

^ , "Ol.IM.S " 

Olivia! 1 looked at the word again to make sure 
of it. Then it was not her surniLnic that was 
Olliviei, and I was still ignorant of that. 1 saw in 
a moment how the mistake had arisen, how 
innocent she was of any deception in the matter. 
She would tell 'I'ardif that her name was Olivia, arid 
lie thought on>y of the Ollivicrs he knew. It was a 
mistake that had been of use in checking curiosity, 
and 1 did not feel bound to put it right. My 
mother and Julia appeared to have forgotten my 
jiatient in Sark altogcihci . 

Olivia ! I lliought it a very pretty name, and 
repealed it to myself with its abbreviations, Olive, 
Li\y. It was difficult to abbreviate Julia ; Jii, I 
had called her in my rudest school-boy dny.s. I 
wondered how high Olivia would stand beside me ; 
for 1 had never seen her on her feci. Julia i\as 
not two inches shorter than myself ; a tall, stiff 
figure, neither slender enough to be lissome, nor 
w ell-prop^rtioned enough to be majestic. But she 
\ias very good, and her price was far above 
rubies. 

According to the wise man it was a difficLili task 
to find a virtuous woman. 

It was a quiet time in the afternoon, and in order 
to verify my recollection of the wise man’.s saying, 
which was a little cloudy in my memor)-, I searched 
through Juha's Bible for it. 

“What are you reading, Martin?” asked my 
father, who had just come in, and was painfuliy 
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fitting on a pair of new and very tight kid gloves. 

1 read the passage aloud, without comment. 

“Very good!” he remarked, chuckling, “upon 
iny word ! 1 did not know there was anything as 
rich as that in the old book ! Who says it, Martin? 
A very ivisc preacher he was, and knew what he 
was talking about. Had seen life, eh ? It’s as true 
as — as — as the gospel.” 

1 could not help laughing at the comparison he 
Avas forced to ; yet 1 felt angry with him and ; 
myself. 

“ What do you say about my mother and Julia, 
sir?” I asked. j 

Me chuckled again cynically, examining with care 
a spot on the palm of one of his gloves. ‘‘ Ha‘! 
ha ! my son 1 h:ited lo hear him say “ my son” 

I will answer you in tlie words of another wise 
mail : ‘ Most viriiious women, like hidden treasures, 
arc .secure because nribody seeks after them.’” 

So s.iying he turned out of the room, swinging- 
liis gold-headed cane jauntily between his fingers. 

I visited Stirk again in about ten days, to set 
Olivia free from my cnibaigo upon her walking. 

1 .illowcv'l her lo ualk a little way along a smooth j 
me:ui(.w ]vilh, leaning on my arm; and 1 found ! 
tli.it' she w.is a liead Jo'.\er than myself— a beautiful ‘ 
licight for a woman, 'l lut time Captain Carey had 
r>ei me clo\\n at the ll.ivrc Cosschn, appointing lo ; 
meet at the Creux Harbour, which was exact l\ on i 
the opposite side of the ishind. In cros.sing over j 
t ) It — ii diPt.uieo af rether raoic than .i mdc — I cn- ; 
i oii'itertd j 'ili.i's fr'eiuls, lilmnui .ind Maria Brouard. 

“ \ oil herft again, Muftin ! ” e.xclaimed Fmma. • 
‘‘\ es,” I . ns'\eiecl: “ Captain Carey set me down ■ 
.n: the Havre Cjossclm, and is gone round to meet 
Siie at tlae L'reiiv” • 

" ’V oi; ha\ e been lo see that young iicrsuii ? ” asked ' 
Id .Ilia. , 

Yes,” ] repjjcil. ! 


“ She is a very singular young woman,” she con- 
tinued ; “ Ave think her stupid. We cannot make 
anything of her. But there is no doubt poor Tandif 
means to marry her.” 

“Nonsense!” I ejaculated hotly; “I beg your 
pardon, Maria, but I give Tavdif credit for sense 
enough to know his own position.” 

“ Sordid wc,” said Emma, “but it looks odd. He 
married an Englishwoman before. It’s old Mere 
Renouf who says he Avorships the ground she 
treads upon. You know he holds a very' good 
position in the island, and he is a great favourite 
with the Seigneur. There are dozens of girls 
of his OAvn class in Guernsey and Alderney, to 
say nothing of Sark, Avho would be only too glad to 
have him. He is a very' handsome man, Martin. ’ 

“ Tiryif is a fine fellow,” I admitted. 

“ I shall be very sorry for him to be taken in 
again ; nobody knOAVs who that young pcr.son piay 
be ; it looks odd on the face of it. Arc you in a 
hurry ? W^cll, good-bye. Give our best love to dear 
Julia. We are busy at work on a wedding present 
for her ; but you must not tell her that, you know.’* 

I Aveni on in a hc‘t r.igc, shapeless and Avoiclless, 
but smoulclering like a fire within me. The cool, 
.gi ecn lane, deep between hedge-rows, the banks of 
Ailuch Avere gemmed with primroses, had no effect 
upon me just then. Tardif marry Olivia 1 That 
Avas an absurd, prtposterous notion indeed. 

Was it possible tint they thought her stupid.^ 
Rosen-ed and silent she might be, but not stupid ! 
That any one should dream of Olivia marrying 
Tardif, Av as the utmost folly 1 could imagine. 

I had half an hour to wait in the little Iiarbour, 
its great cliffs < rising all about me, A\ith only a 
luniul bored through them lo form .an cntnince 
to ihc green island within. iMy rage had partly, 
fumed itself- away bcfoic the yacht came in i.:ght. 

OF CUMTAr Tin: rOeKTElJ.'Tli 
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E jREY lor, a world of heather, ! I'ooli-sli rhymes^ treasured by foolish fingers, ‘and 
purple in the sun, and far below | folded away among the other treasurer of that 
the vales of Devon I j h.npjn, m-.scrable summer aaIicii I was lest on the 

The .scene comes back with ' Devon moors, 
the freshness of yesterday, as I What .arc they chiming to me, these b#o\vn bells, 
lake the withered spray of Jicath once so gl.ul with purple beauty ? 'fiiey iing back 
once more from the yellow on- the changes of many' ye.ars to the jpey house, half 
velope, and re.ad the familiar ! mansion and half faun, on the l)orde:s of the 
lines, for ever sad to me wit |ji memory’s most pain- ' moor, Avitli .i black inoiiiitain brook lor a garden 
ful miisi': . - : fence, and Lhe4ic:iilici .nul tlie gors'c fur fiovvers. 

■ hc.aTiLrbclu i ^ iiieiry pai!v, at least we supposed 

s,., ac.a ih. pan ve,)- n^umlly. 
i;.rdif- .i-t Miignig. I Tire-.,' hard-woikcd stadenls taking a holiday, an 

I ijbi oil the [ .irti-st, ihc yoiiiig ladies of the household, .and mj- 

l...arjp. the iMis : j ^ .j.HCliicss, enjoy mg a short rc-sl horn the 

W 1 31 .in; yiMi I 1 » i j / o 

belts 
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There we were» with nothing to 4o, hut wander weary, I lay down on the damp heather, resolved 
all day among the wonderfhl changing tnoors^ and to wait for dawn. Suddenly, as I moved with 
watch the light die in wondrous flushes behind the weary longing for change, a pebble started from my 
giant tors. ^ hand and rolled downj down» down, for an infinity it 

We would start in the morning, before the sun seemed, in my dumb horror. 1 was lying at the 
had come up from the dim purple hare of sea, with edge of a precipice I but I dared not move. 1 
boohs, and pencil, and palefre, bent for a good seemed surrounded by treacherous ravines ; and 
day’s work ; bm sun^as the light grew, flashing clutching the heather, 1 prayed for light, 
along the VaSl^— las the mists vanished, and the Time passed on. I slept at last; a slight feverish 
breete came to us laden with the rare fragrance of sleep, tlut was, broken by a vci^e from the other 
hay^»bo9ks .would be forgotten, pencils would be side of that unknown ravine, 
idle, daid reaftidg on the purple heather b^', we “You're a cool fellow ; and you really don’t love 
shooldtfdfc, or lA’the silence speak>-the diharmed her?" 

sildhce of the mooriand. *^Love her!” The utter scom of the artist's 

We talk? Well, most were listeners. The artist's Voice inade^'flie Aiver. “Love her! my good 
voice was oftenest heard, swaying our tlumghts.- fellow, one doesn’t love one’s inferiors. Should 
with eloquence that was bprn of geidus. Lydng in you like to marry a'scrvant ?” 

the shadow of a rock, his hat off, and the wind i “Np, of course not; but ” 

playing with his dark hair, lie would us of his “ She is as much my inferior as a servant would 
trai^ls, till tlie green wood and vales, the hills and be yours. A wefi-meaning girl ; but to love 
base of sea, would become another^ jvorld to us her ” 

who listened. ‘ “She likes you,” Said the other, a little indig- 

•Or, rousing with a fire in his eyes, and his ^nd nantly. 
playing with the flowers, he would dash off mto The artist laughed— a cruel little laugh, 
unknown realms of scepticism and darkness, re- , “.Most women do, my dear fe'low. Let them. I 
vealing to uS with a flash of his words thd brooding like to see their eyes light up and their cheeks 
curses of the day. ' , colour at my words ; it is as good as a pliy, and 

He was our ruling spirit. The students wor- doesn't cost anything. But are we going to stay 
shipped him ; his girl-cousms had given him their looking for her all night ? She’s home by this fime. 
hearts long ago ; .and 1 — 1 was a governess, of I’m getting tired, by JoVe.” 
twen^. You can guess what music the heather “We will go higher up first. *Here’s a little 
bells chimed to me that summer. , '* care.” 

He knew : .by word’ and look he ^5wed it ; and ■ ' He lifted his lantern, and gqt up from Ids resting- 
1—1 dreamt they tiimg the same burden to place. The light fell on my white dreis as he 
him. * * .\ * ■ ' * . moved. They sth^qyed across (it was but a step, 

One daiTi.be wrote thoet lines, and flung them that horror of my ihoughts), and bent over me. 
aflross to 1^ with a spiray'^-this sprhy of ‘heather “ She has fainted,” the s^^^dent> said tenderly' 
bells. ' - ' ' , . 1 roused and. spokfl What 1 said, 1 

“ AiEOver,” he swd gaUy, with a smile in his eyes ; forget ; know 1 hid my agony, 
and turbing to the oth^5, he said, “ Come farther Home was soon reached, but next day 1 was ill ; 
up ; lotus leave batotlk muses.!' and when I capm dowa^stidrs again, the artist was 

They atahed 1 ^fiflded the paper in my gone. I have h'qvers^ him since. 

hande> ai^leant badt on grey boulder, dream- Many times since |hen have I unfolded the 
mg— • ztiymes around flie heaitfaeT-betls. What are they 

Howjfo^,. l W 'th^ t tell, but when 1 ringing to bie now? 1 the question earnestly, 

started idp to hi^foi' the. others, the valley jvas a prayerfully, for ‘many summers have passed since 
Uanfc. &ke dhwfi, had come up from then. Other intetests have crept into and 

the sea, foully earth from my sight; the gladdened it; but ate they only the ivy ^i^breeps 
sun was sinking, ‘and g^r^ rosy flushes of quiver- around wtombstone^ or fhe flowers that have no root 
ing light lay advoss j^imist, and tinted the Idfls m buried sorrows? ' Ofrter eyes— true .honest eyes, 
above. have looked into mine, with love in their smile ; 

Slowly, as 1 watchej^' the earth-clouds cr^ another hand— a hrndiy earnest hand, has pressed 
up, the liflht grew dimmer ; and bl^re^.l had mine beneath the summer skies, and brought the 
gone many s^s, I wad jenvi^ped in the fog like bhisbes to my face. 

a shroud. It was like the df the Shadow of His letter lies on the table beside the poor dried 
peadi 1 so still, so dark I Soim the last glimmer- blooms. How shall 1 answer his love, and his trust ? 
hig gleam of sunset foded,Jim^ I was alone with Ah ! heather-bells, your charm is gone. Crumble 
. the/niglit. 1 wandered on, ctying for bat the to dust in the fire. You ring at last, as you die, 

' dusts/^ seemed 'to stifle my vqiee ; and soon utterly the echdesnf a wedding peal. 




'^TH^ nAH COMXt AnUMTAVUS.* 

f '■ ' 


f OUKA&iEf WeB,I don’t know; peAmps it h, iHover. NowIwasbetBreSdjMtopdmthatnwfal 
•Ddnoitaositiiiiat For.iivia41,I4inkiA wintw, wfcen the poor ftBows tirtd t6 go dora to 
a MM of eaeiteineiit Aat comm on * siapd ja ttwches anUe-d^totwid-eo^,*^ 

tnm, and he hardly l^wtattWi dwnt^ . it », mta-wAdng fhtoii^weryfl^ 

You V.-K«ir Snm. 
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feet feel numbed. Awful work it was ; and many 
a longing thought 1 had about the old country, and 
snug, warm firesides, suoh as'l had left, lilce a 
young ass, to turn soldier. 

2 was at the stonning of the Redan ; and talking 
about courage, as I said .before, 1 believe it to be a 
aort of wild extheynent As foi myself, I must say 
that I was hoitibly frightened ; at least I know as 
I stood thefejWaitbtg with hundreds more for the 
signal to aidVautCS^ 2 could feel my knees shaking 
under 'and a Grange inclination in my teeth to 
chatter- yt may have been from cold, but I don^t 
thii^'^it was^^for 1 wish to be frank. !^e ^een 
serriee since, but that is all ad fresh now as if it 
wsiS yesterday. ’ The order was given, “ Forward 1 ” 
and then all was excitement as we went at it, climb* 
mg, stumbling, falling, now up, now down, over the 
broken, ploughed-up ground ; some men^ felling 
natur^y, from the state of 'the why, others' With 
some ghastly wound Opened to poiir out .the life-*' 
blood, for the enemy' were sOon aware nf. our 
coming. The ord^ was, “ Ladders i!> the front 
but, somehow, men were shot down; the ladders 
broken, and altog^cther to me Ihat time it hsaihed 
one hurrying rush and confusion ; and howtnaltCrs 
.went I dopl't Icnbw, tiH with some others I fpmd 
myself wliem 1 never expected to be — right hi 

the gibn loading and firing at some f^ws 

we had driven out, wdiile they were doing the sme 
by us. I never felt afraid then, that I know o^' but , 
did as the othem did, fell into my place and obej^ 
orders after the fashion become like second matiird 
to us^hrough discipline; ' We went' forward, and 
were beaten back,nn,d -it was ^ one rush of 
fusion, noise, ' and hurry— $houl!htg themA* 
oelves hoarse, men chcje^g and sw^ring,and then 
1 foMHStfbot we m retreat over tb» hrolten-vp^ 
earthi »Uh meh felling ^und i^, ti& we were^oe 
more fe the trendies, cohering down like thread 
dogs es we .were) mtt of bre^, a^d looking at 
one sbefher ^ if to say I' Is it ill true 
IWt vfes^y^fintaiiperience of fighting; and I 
rather pttfed yysdT'mn the back for behaving so 
well, ^0^ '^1 CR^y did and my 

opinioni«'rii^^,1^ dashingofficerSf^m 

English It; Solars, I^ilitia, or Volun- 
teers; long as it is well drilled 

.andabtyk^..^ . Z* ' 

I' went' Crimea a privlfe soldier, an^ I 
came back a jpmlie Perhaps I was a dis- 
appointed t6 find faifit ; periiaps 

not ; but 1 wat ‘fighting, for upon 'the 

American war fii^ bfehidfigout, 1 went and offered 
my servffts, and befote long I was in command 
of a troc^) of light htR^ ' lather a diahge from 
being a private m a Ihm ; bot 1 was. well 

ttp intbe manoeuvring ^fpo^ ndUlo^bat of horse is 
not so very difieront ; aiid where^ Cttvahy officers 
4pi«(se3mce, you might have worm ^ 
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hard-working infantry man, provided he is good 
in the saddle — an accomplishment I learned in 
England. 

I don’t wish to boast, but I saw from the first 
that I could hold my own ; and drilled away, day 
after day, till 1 had my men in capital order for the 
time they had been at it There was not time to 
be too particular about the exact military tournure; 
what 1 aimed at was a firm seat in the saddle ; 
ability to deliver the cuts and points in the sword 
and pursuing practices ; to form and reform/, wheel 
well into line, and charge with spirit — walk — trot 
gallop— knee to knee— and go down a field like a 
horse-wan. The more intricate movements I left 
sdone, or:to;j4LOSe higher in command ; and 1 never 
felt ashameil of 0 jiy men. I’ve seen a few of Her 
Majesty’s cavalry' regiments in my time — the yth 
and ftth Husfers ; the 4th Light Dragoons ; 12th 
and iyth Lancers; but if you would throw the 
showy parade movements aside, I would have 
ventured to place my fellows in competition when, 
they were well broken-in, to charge and retire with 
the best. ' * V , ^ 

H may sdem strange that I should so soon take 
rapk I but it must be borne in mind that officers 
of-expcricnce were scarce, and when a sun-browned, 
..spldieriy man, of smart military exterior, with a 
'igfreat scar from a sabre -cut across his 
fnehead, offered fais sendees at head-quarters, 
staging that he had been through the Crimean war, 
they could not affikd to slight hini, They did not 
want money, then, but stuff ; and when put to the 
;|voof, and I took in hand the drilling of a squad 
of recruits, sharply and decisively my offer was 
snapped at. Latfr bn perhaps it migM baVc been 
when I weht I found that I bad 
the ri^ was not asked to 

I pay heavily, for' my coimis^ion' bf captain, which 
ca^ ' lieutenant. They 

wante^j^a^prijence ; an^, ^thout boasting, 1 had it 
to ofRy, Bxid did them, service: ' I say so because I 
re^y briieve*it j but if 'my language savours too 
much of America, ybu mu^ put itAown to a long 
residence m'diatpait ^'ijlhe wnrid, and the effects 
of theic *^jiflst 5 t&kaisi^ " 

Weill with.rt^pect tQ being engaged there. I’ve 
been in mote riian ^ smart cavaky charge, where 
the men baVe chopped fest ; emd as 2 do 

not blush to own that when 'sitting hour afllffii^ 'hour 
in the saddle, waiting the order to advance, with 
the din of battle 'aS loutid— guna bellowing, 
musketry rattling, and now and then one’s blood 
stin^ by a regular Bri^sh cheer— I’ve sat and fdt 
the same dread, tlie same trembling, nervous senssr 
tion, and fancied that this would be my last 
engagement. I’ve compared notes, too, with other 
men who could tell of similar feelings, and who 
answqr^ that tb^ would have gladly left the fidd 
-HStyl^ men, mind, feho set their teeth, todc a 
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fredi grip of their swords, and seeined to urow to 
their horses when the time for oction came^ueh 
as at the last charge I was iiL. 

We had been sitting hour ato hw, drawn up 
on the slope of a gentle descent, and 1 for one 
began to thinJcthat the isfontry would do all the 
work of that day. The Amerieans ware not strong 
in cavalry, and most of their victories were won by 
the infadtry and artillery; but this day the Con- 
federates had a few troops of horse in the fi^, 
with which they had cut up more than one icom- 
pany of our men, and they were threatening on our 
flank, when the order came for us to move. 

It was like an electric shock along the rank as 
men settled themselves in the saddle, brought theif 
swords to the right attack, and moved off to the 
clear bugle call. My blood began to dance as 
the bugle sounded Trot,’* and 1 shduted to my 
men to keep together, knee to knee, and no strag- 
gling, but to show what they coiild do this day. 

The words, were hardly out of my mouth, when 
the bugle sounded Gallop,** apd we went down 
the sloped an easy canter, to get into position and 
clear the infantry that were .being slowly byaten 
back. Six troops of us there were, of about forty 
men in each, and one troop foUowed afte|;the other 
till our leader saw his opening,' and the order came 
** Right wheel into line,” when turning .upon its 
right as upon a pivot, each *trQOp whededj anli} ,m 
one extended Une we dashejd down upon'the enemy. 

No easy canter now, bubfull gallop, as fast as thtf 
horses could go over the ground, the air seeming to 
sing past your ear ; scabbards jingling, sods flying 
up, Sihd the horses’ hoofs sounding like thunder. 
Right and left of me 1 saw the troo^ break, and 
per^ps a dozen of thb men before thebth^s^plunge 
into the enemy’s ranks ; but my Utde troop kept 
knee to knee, dress wdl preserved, and we came 
dovm upon them like a thunderbolt. There was a 
rush, a confused crash, and I foU mya^ nearly 


dadiedfxom my saddfo ; but n^ppu^my hone well, 
on we went, blindly cutting right and ftirough 
a confused mass of horses and men j then 
was dear ground, and the enemy had broi^ and 
we were in foil pursuit till they todk pMfon 
behind their sqyares of mfantiy; when the iemkr 
came, ** Troops right arid left wheel,” 
cantered back— our part of the task done ; wi^ 
over the ground where we had charged, strewn now 
with horses and' men, regiment after leghnent 
advanced » at the double, and the Confederates 
slowly gave way, only threatening now and then 
upon eidwr flank^as they retired. 

Fear! there was no fear then, but ah blind ex- 
citement. The fear comes afterprerds, when swords 
arc wiped to remove the dreadful stains, and the 
grass or .scrap of iom uniform catches in the jagged 
edges of the blade. The fear comes then, and 
when men grow cool, and see the hacked and 
sorely ^trampled bodies brought in, enemies some, 
messmate^ others, crushed and torn, and bleeding 
from hideous gasto made by the swords of men 
stxi^ngblindly in their rage; Think for a moment 
of the force of a blow given by l muscular man 
armed^with a heavy, keen-edged sabie^ and then 
think of that blow given with a slash when going 
foil galfop — m^ striking brotoer-man so that his 
life bubbles out through the hideous gash ! There 
has always been war, but in these highly-civilised 
^ftmes one might hope to see Peace occupy a higher 
^ position than,sl|e does ; for, in spite of the progress 
we have made, it seems to be the height now of 
eadi. European mition*s ambition to excel in the 
production of « some fearfully fatal engine of de- 
struction. 

Gbsmidicerl^ Well, no doubt all men have more or 
l^p of ,it t but dqiend upon it, come the right time 
and ^ou will find thtere^s vigour in almost 
evary man who walks, even though it may not be 
the true mettle. ' 


GREAT PYRAMID STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MEASURE 
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IN FOtlR.PARTS.-! 
^'F we exaittiae this ' tjuestion Of position 
rather from die laiger side of geography 
than the smaller one of topography, a 
stiUmore strikuigconfirmatkei appears ; 
for, on accufately measuring' and sum- 
nung up the areas of all die Atod sur- 
fiice of the globe, the Deltif of LeWff 
Egypt, which has Croat Pyratidd 
dominating its centre of fonn^on, is , found to 
he in the centre again of all dwt soid.do^lai^ 
and therefore of whatever constitutes mani^t^lfOtt- 
ing, man-growing, hunian*empire*yieldin|^ miket. 



■PART TffS USCONP. ‘ 

over the wbdfe world. Of the whole world too, be 
ft oterved, not in the limited sense in which the 
ancients knew it, but as the modems knouhit, 
possess it too; that is, with America, Austnlia, 
New Zeaknd, Japan, as well as Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

How this was brought about, or whence the grand 
old sheidierd-patriarch firom Patestiae accord- 
ing to Herodotns, influenced the then Egyptian 
l^ing Cheops to build the Great Pyramid and 
l^hcp it pure firom all Egyptian idolatry, could have 
Cht^ned his kaowled^ is a mystery indeed ; but 
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9 ( the fact that he did thu« procure the Pyraaud's i 
erection on a spot which is central to ^ Und < 
surface of the whole earth as we know it now^ and j 
not as the aacienta fancied jit, any gee^iiapher may 1 
assure himself from good modem maps in his study 4 
at home, and thereby perceive ^ the position of ( 
nit Pyramid has a virtue .for us and posterity which i 
h did not possess fxaf tmm in earlier times. Also ] 
lhat no moK remarkalde or ajmmpriate position 
could be. d^tccfviered now by modem science, ] 
wherein to erect a representative btiildi^ to hold i 
or typi^ the one weight and one measure whichis i 
to be adopted and followed by all mankind ip the \ 
grand &ture that is coming, than the very identical i 
already occupied by the ancient and world- 
faunous buUdipg, which has been a silent and solemn i 
witness of all the progress of human history thus i 
far from thS beginning-*rviz., the Great Pyramid. • 
The position, then, it most appropriate. Can as 
much be said for the cbaractei’ of the building t 

A building for leferahce by the whole earth ou^t 
surely, one would imagine,, to be large, masfdve, 
well built, and lasting; and has not the Great 
Pyramid all these characteristica ? Indeed it has, for 
it is higher than any stone building ever yePerected 
by any nation, and in any country,' through all sub- 
sequent time ; it is nearly solid, and ab^iddy 
fireproof throu^out ; the truthful jointing, accurate 
shaping, and exquisite polish Of the stones, whenever 
we can come on one ^ the w^preserred ori^nal 
outside surfaces as left by the aiteient builders, is 
for before that Which is found in most modem struc- 
tures ; and as to lasting powetl^ why, palaces and 
cathedrals . are mere ephemeral xfiusbrooms com- 
pared to the Great Pyramid, which, has seen, not 
only several generations of such mere egg-shell 
erections rise and foil, but has witnessed subsecjKnt 
.pyramids, built native Egyptians unassisfod 
that primeval shefiherd-patriarch of Palestine, decay 
away into mere rounded heaps of moolderingrubbislL 
Frendi mewical men would say, however, that 
ever and above such mere brute characteristics of 
site and enduranc^.atemide'or universal memorial- 
place for the peigte and measures of the fotore of 
mankind nqtUriis ]te^ be scientific ; seeing that the 
preparation df a system of earth-coinmensurkble 
units and stwufprds is an excessively difficult 
problem, as Ihefo mpst tiiofcable savants and im- 
mortal mathemjftricuupt> 'Of the. Academy, who 
elaborated with .mdi|}r and shortcomings the 
Parisian metrical eysti^ know right well 
Here again, then, let ns tent the Great Pyramid 
severely, apd see hofw trinmphaiitl^ it will come 

forth front the ordeal , - ' 

CLAIMS OF THE GkgAT;;PVIUMIP AS A -SCtENUnc 

, - BuiiniHa 

; In its wfatde shape the Great Pyriumd is neither 
fsi^re w lets than a represejotation of one of Ihe 


Eve regidar solids of geometers, vis., the half of the 
odaktdron^ or the square-based pyiamtd. Ithas no 
8teq;iles, towers, cupolas,' croclmtii finials, flying 
huttres!^ flutings, mouldfogs, cornices, capitals, 
columns, sculpture; only four smooth and flat 
triangular sloping flanks, meeting with their points 
in an apex above, and endosing a square base below. 
Hence it is not art at all, but entirely for science. 

If, too, it may be said that any of the other 
pyramids equally represent in principle, though not 
on so large a sede, the regular solid of the mathe- 
maticians, the Great Pyramid immediately distances 
them by showing this feature-*-nOt dumsily super- 
added afterwards, but deftly introduced into the 
■•original design, via — that the exact angle at which 
its sides (and its sides only of all Egyptian pyramids) 
incline fo the horizon is such, that the area of its 
vertical right section is to the area of its base as the 
length of the diameter to that of the circumference 
of a circle— a scientific result of the utmost import- 
ance in every walk of both pure and applied science, 
and which is now well known amongst university 
men as “the value of in their maifoeinaiicd 
books, and by the vulgar as the squaring of the 
circle ; but which the ancient world had very little, 
if any, knowledge of during even the 2,000 or 3,000 
years which followed the building of the Great 
Pyran^d. 

* Mor^ver, this monument, speaking thus by its 
shape of a circle and its radius, being further found 
to he oriented, or to have its sidts directed with 
almost telescopic exactness to the cardinal points 
jOf the horizon, as settled by the pole of the night sky, 
has astronomical relations also ; while its five sides 
(including the base as one) and five 'angles or 
comeis are tfle beginning of a quinary and decimal 
' arithmetic where, times and powers of five and ten 
: are perpetually recurring, with an occasional 
singling of other nupitos connected with the 
’ V ratia Hence, partly, orfoes a set of cosmic 
, and pyiafoidal commensurabilities of the most 
; magnificent order, but of which, on account of our 
f contracted space, this one example may suffice 
The extraordipa-ry height of the Great Pyramid, 
f for a purentone building, or 486 feet nearly— over- 
* topping all the equally stone buildings since erected 
i by man (find there' were none before)— is one of 
t its first claims to mere ordinary,attention, especially 
. as confuting one of tiie most zadical dogmas cf the 
} theory of man’s own progressive self*developme&t, 
5 But if we now inquire^ Why of that exact height? 

the answer rendered by modem science is, In order 
I that the, length of the vertkql axis of the building 
e may bear to the distance of the earth from the sun 
the even proportion or commensurability of i to 
^ 10^ ; that is, that ifioofioofioo tim(^ the height of 
the Great Pyramid is equal to the mean distance of 
r the earth. from the sun, that wondrous centre of 
e light and heat for enabling man, under higher laws, 
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to oany on all the business of maten^ Rle vpim | mighty but barren motintain cif stone, the Oftit 


this earth’s sorfiux. 

Now faeve again we alight on a message to our 
times rather than to any that hare preceded us, Ibr 
the ancients knew nothing abont the real distance 
of the son. Even Herodotus, t,8oo years after the 
Pyramid was built, imagined that die stfn was So 
little removed from the surface of the earth as to be 
within tike wafting influence of the Etesian winds of 
Egypt And thott|jh in modem thnes the solar 
distance has been one of the most fmquendy essayed 
problems by Governments as well as scientiiic 
societies, yet not until within the last twelve years 
has it been approadhed to with anything like the 
accuracy of the above-mentioned even Pyramid^ 
proportion. That proportion, mitlti|flied by the 
measured height of the Pyramid, gives in Eng^l^ 
miles 92,093,000 for the solar distance, a quantity 
which modem science, after puUishing almost 
every other possible number, has also brought out, 
or at least approached now very close to, by her 
last observations, but which she is so uncertain 
about exkctly, that immense preparations ate 
being made by the Governments of every civilised 
country to send out expeditions a few years hence 
to*observe "the transit of Venua," as their best 
known mode for improving their knowledge of that 
all-important datum, " the sun’s mean disijmce.* 

Meanwhile the Great Pyramid, which has kept to 
one and the same solution of the problem for 4,oou 
years, stands hi possession of the ground ; and 
though modern scientists may cry "Oh t it's acci- 
dent," yet there is the fact ; and there are so many 
other similar facts about that same building, tlmt 
even if such remarkably exact coinciddbce of a long 
and regular series of mere accidents were possible, 
they would yet make the Pyramid to be' in truth 
and reality the most scientiflcally shaped and 
philosophicaRy adapted building on ^e whole eardi; 
themostappropriaite cadcet,therefoFe,th6ughof ^ant 
size, 16 hold the records of a system of weights and 
measures still more scientific than the French, and 
mc»e cosmopolitan than the English or any other.* 

UNITS AND STANDARDS OF OREAT PYRAMID 
SYMROLlSATlbN. 

But where are the records or symbols of these 
weights and measures of the Gr^ Pyramid ? 

Ncft in any publicly atttacti^ diape or easily 
injured locality. Not, as With the French mhte, in 
the form of a ihjn bar of platinum and gold, ^ch 
revolutionists, breaking into its "Palais," might 
readfly steal, make away with, and convert into 
sordid pelf. We Aom read in an Irish 'paper its 
editor's complaint that some of the ligikt*fiiigered 
gentry had brpleen into a bladcsmith’s shop, near 
Did}Iin, and succeeded in carrying off the anvil ; 
but whoso would steal the Great Pyramid's rtandard 
of length must brace up his loins to carry off riiat 


Pyramid itself, and ef&ce at the same tixne certain 
deep-cut and almost everlasting marltinga in ^ 
soHd rock of its foundation ; for rtie fbEoW^ is 
die nature of the memorialisation of the Pymmid'e 
linear standard ; and we shall confine ourselves 'At 
present to that more difficult and more scientidc 
part of metrology, the origination and determhiatioR 
of units and standards, reserving the arranging tiidBi 
in tabular form for common use to another occasloa. 

Let, then, the length of any one of the sides of 
the base of the Great Pyramid, as ascertained by 
modem science, though not yet quite so precisely 
as it ought to he known-'let it, we say, be divided 
by that most important natural number for man to 
know (but which he did not know at all accurately 
through all early history), viz., the nui^r of days 
I and parts of a day in the year; and the result comes 
out. 25 inches and a fraction, if expressed in English 
inches ; but if expressed in terms of the earth’s size, 

I and in refeirnew to the most important line which 
the world possesses,.the quantity appears as an even 
teii-milUonthof the earth’s semi-axis of Totationr-*«.z., 
of the distance from th6 earth’s centre to either pole. 

Now, though the old Egyptians believed’ the 
world to be a flat plue and steadily fixed, there can 
be no doubt in 'these, our own, days tlmt such a 
natural quantity should have the highest recom- 
mendations for a standard of lesigih to all the 
mankind of the future ; but is it accurately and 
intentionally defined in the Great Pyramid ? 

These are important questions, combining, as 
.they are evidently intended to do, the additional 
query as to whether, if die precise quantity was so 
marked orig&blly, the traces am still recoverable. 

So ftkr as the existing sides of the building are 
concemedy they are now several feet smaller than 
in’ andent times, from the stripping away of the 
layers of ontside casing stones and backing stones 
by successive Sultans of Cairo. But. that does not 
touch our conclusion r for the length of side we 
have just tested is not derived by measuring the 
walls as liow standing, but by referring to sockets 
cut on the rock, in which socket-holes the outside 
terminal stones of each comer of the base originally 
stood, and whose relative distance asunder ne 
dflafadathm of the building can alter. 

But this is oifly one instancy and of a cumulative 
krad as to the number of units concerned. Is there 
nothing mom definite and speaking more doady to 
the l^gth of a single example of the unit or standard 
oflength? 

There is, and in the peculiariy substantial, yet 
at the same time mysteriously hiddeir^an^ long'^un- 
known and unsuspected, style of the Griesi I^yramid. 

That building; as every one now knows, te entirely 
soUd and unenterable, except at one point, where 
begins a passage so low that a man has to stoop 
doutde to enter it, and so narrow that two men can 
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barely pass each other. Down a length of 300 feet | 
of that long narrow pipe of squared stone, you come 1 
to a subterranean apartment called the Sepulchral 
Chamber, though evidently unfinished and never ' 
used as such ; but its analogue, invariably found in 
every other pyramid, was used for tombic purposes, 
and this one, left' open to all men, seems to have 
served as a blind to the real design of the whole ; 
for by< stopping 200 feet short of that lower room, 
and entering a modem side hole, access may now 
be gained > to an upper, dark, secret, ascending 
passage or pipe which has no known analogue im 
any other pyranud, and leads, through eternal gloom, 
to what some have termed the scientific, and others 
the sacred part of the interior. 

This upper passage was unknown even to the 
ancient Egy^ans after the builders of the Great 
Pyramid were removed, and was only discovered 
1,000 years ago by the Caliph A 1 Mamoon, and then 
through an accident. He thought to find all the 
gold and silver of the kings who lived before the 
Flood ;* but he met with only bare walls, a long 
inclined gallery, and two chambers-^one of them in 
white limestone, and the other, since called the 
King's Chamber, with an ante-chamber before it, in 
polished red granite, and containing nothing but 
"an empty stone box.” That he despised most 
thoroughly for its poverty and uselessness him 
—but what it may be to the world we shall 
presently sec. 

Let us enter, then, the first and lower of these 
two chambers, viz., the white one. It is bare and 
empty, yet of exquisite structure, the joints bc^een 
the stones being next to invisible, and theib is a 
peculiar niche of large dimensions in ''the eastern 
wall, reaching almost from floor to ceiling ; but, 
strange to say, though constructed with admirable 
truthfulness in Itself, it is largely out from being in 
the centre of its w^— how ^nuch, though, we are 
bound to ask, in this most nmthematical of all 
buildings, and wherein ^erything speaks eloquently 
of number^ and nuasure. We apply a scale 

accordingly, find it to be just that one length 
of a single teo-suUionth of the earth's semi-axis of 
rotation which .we are seeking for, viz., twenty^five 
English inches and a fraction; while the ss^e 
length is repeated again in the breadth of the upper 
part of the niche itseilf. 

Here, then, we hjave the linear standard of the 
Pyramid’s design, while its subdivision into twenty- 
five parts or units iaalso typified by tlie old floor of 
this room beingiound to stand on the twenty-fifth 
course from the gilotmd upwards of the grand and 
Cyclopean masonry whifii forms the mass of the 
mountain-like Pyrmnid, in horisontal strata one 
above the o^er. 

^ Even this, however, is not all the indication we 
have of the Pyramid's standard and units of length ; 

' for on ascending the incline of the gzand gallery in 


its mysterious grandeur and isolation of daikness, 
and entering the ante-chamber at the upper end 
thereof— where too we also meet with the first 
examples of the granite constructions of the 
Pyramid— behold, this little room, is crossed near 
the middle of its height, but nearer to one end than 
the other, by two blodu or beams of polished red 
granite resting one on the other; and on the 
northern face of one of these stones is a peculiar 
sort of boss sculptured'in relievo. 

A thing no bigger than one's hand is this bas- 
relief .boss ; or so small, that on the one side how 
shall a good man after 4,000 years be enabled both 
to find it in the dark interior of so vast a building 
as the Great Pyramid, and also to perceive its 
extraordinary importance in the ultimate design 
with and for which the whole structure was reared? 
while on the other side how shall the idle and 
mischievous sons of Belial be prevented from 
smashing and obliterating every trace of so help- 
less and passive a little innocent, before its purpose 
for humanity has been served ? Any ordinary mode 
of making the thing conspicuous to catch the good 
man's eye would, of course, insure its destruction by 
the bad man ; and ordinary concealment from the 
latter would prevent the good man ever beholding 
its proportions and drawing salutaiy conclusions 
therefrom. How, then, has the problem been per- 
formed? for solved it has been most successfully, 
seeing that though the hammers of the destroyers 
have been at work in every passage, in every 
chamber, so that not a single visible sharp edge 
^has been anywhere left, whether round doorways, 
steps, or ramps, without being industriously chipped 
away as if with the very intention of preventing any 
accurate meastire of them ever being taken, while 
even ponderous masses have been entirely broken 
up, if from their prominence in the construction it 
was though^' or hoped that serious mischief to the 
intentions of the builders might be done by their 
removal ; nay, though walls and floors and' ceilings 
all about beaf testimony to the inveterate and burn- 
ing desire of mediaeval and modem destroyers to 
destroy whatever was witl^ their range to destroy, 
yet this most easily destroyable little, quiet, boss on 
the so-called granite “leaf" is still perfect as on 
the c^y it was cut. 

To those who have, in a teachable spirit, studied 
the plan of the Great Pyramid, and measured its 
proportions as a whole, both outside and inside, the 
intersections of its leading scientific lines of con- 
struction point with all tbq meaning of the finger 
of the ancient architect himsrif ; and .while the 
descendants of the mischievous, hammer in one 
hand and candle in the oriier, perversely seeking 
what they may ruin, must perforce bow their heads 
in humble posture to, enter the so-called King’s 
Chamber by the low pessage^rways of this ante^ 
diamber th^o, they appairently do not see what, at 
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one particular moment^ they bow their heads ixader|^ ] 
or that on the northern side of the granite leaf of that I 
ante-chamber, whose laiger southern portion they ! 
have almost entirely wrecked, there is a narrow 
segment of the room where a man may just stand ; 
upright ; either they do not see that narrow cleft 
just above their low-bowed heads, or they will not 
believe that there can be anything important in 
such a dark, diminutive space. But the wise man 
and good subject, duly instructed beforehand by 
careful study and mensuration of the building, 
knowing that in that little nook is the intersection 
of those spiritual rather than real lines, via., the 
vertical, east and west central plane of the whole 
pyramid, and the inclined axis produced of the* 
glorious grand gallery and first ascending passage, 
he rises from his stooping posture at that identical 
point until he stands upright in the narrow space, 
open below and ventilated above, and then by the 
light of his wcl}-trimmed lamp he sees himself face 
to face with this unique sculptured item, the boss 
standing out in solitary sharpness and rare symmetry 
from the polished and glassy surface of the red 
granite leaf. 
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He knows also that at the further end of fhe 
rooin is a grand syn^xd of a division into five.* 
But what is divided into five, even five 
again?-— -for fhe symbol extends throng both 
granite and limestone. 

He measures. the outward circumference 'Cf the 
boss and finds it 25 inches and a fraefioo, of fjhft 
cubit df the Pyramid. He measures the ancl 
breadth of the raised part of the boss, and finds 
them each 5 inches, or the fifth part of the cubit} 
and he measures the thickness of the said boss at 
its lower rectangular side, and finds it 1 inch, or 
the fifth part of the fifth— Clftt is, the twenty-fifih 
part of the cubit ; wherefore, behold the cubit and 
its sub-division into inches ; while by a eimiiar 
device of excetUric emplacement of the boss on the 
leaf, similarly with the niche in the eastern wall of 
the Queen’s Chamber, the distance froih the oenlio 
of boss to the east end of the granite leaf is 
found to be in straight linear measure as neadyns 
possible 25*02$ British inches. 

BMO OP PAST THR SECOND. 


• See «*Life and Work at the GrcEt Fynald." By C Find 
Smyth. xSSy. 
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H, the glory of the blossoms ! 

» Apple - blossoms pink and 
white ; 

Snowy in the gloaming sha- 
dows, ^ 

Rosy in the morning light ! 

Now the trees, all gnarled and 
hoary. 

Garbed in mosses sombre-hued, 
Crown their age with festal garlands, 
Hailing May with life reneAved. 

ETCrj-wbere— in vale, or upland— . 

Laughing at our fickle skies. 

Bursting forth for lortj^and cotter, 
Apple-blossoms greet our e>'es. 


Or toward my window glancing, 

Snowy flakea in handfuls fling, 

And with beck'ning finger bid me ' 

Come and taste the breath of spring. 
Haply as they, loitering, listen 
WbUd %ome lark soars high and light, 
Dream they how from out the home-nest 
They, toe, shall ere long take flight, 
Drawn thence by that love, whose castlei 
Each of us has helped to build ; 
Painting all our airy fabrics 
Rainbow-tinted, pleasure-filled. 

Shall I dim their dreams with bodings 
Of the hours for all in store, 

When the spring of life has vanished, 
And the clouds creep darkling o'er? 


Birds, as if their beauty wooing, 

’ Trill aloud their sweetest song, 
While they gaily hide or hover, 
Swing or flit, the boughs among. 


Bodings of the cares that canker 
Bravest hearts when hope is dead ; 
Of despair, the blight'*taiost deadly 
To ihc soul when sore bestead. 


Now, too, are the orchards haunted : 

O'er their swai'd trip merry fays, 
Breast-knots snatching where some branchlet^ 
Overladen, earthward sways. 

Alice, pensive in her pleasure ; 

' Annie, with her archer smile. 

Weaving fancies with her flowers, 

Pure as they from smirch or guile ; 


Nay; for rather would I borrow 
From the teachings of the May, 

Deeper faith in Him who gives us 
Strength for every coming day ; * 

Rather hope my treasured blossoms, 

Like the blooms that grace the tree, 

Into golden fruit may ripen 
Sound at heart, and cankcr-free. 

Louisa Crow. 
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BT BBSBA STBBTTOX. 


CSA^TSK THE flFTBEHTH. 

' «min*D ID LOVC. 

AWFtTLLT fast the time sped away. It was the 
second week in March I paued in Sark ; the 
second weA in l^ay came upon me as if borne by 
a whirlwind. It was only a inohth tp the day so 
long fixed upon for (^r marriage. My mother 
begam td fidget abput my going over to London, to 
pay my farewdl bachelor visit to Jack Senior, and 
to fit myself out with wedding clothes. Julia’s was 
going on fast to completion. Our trip to Switzer- 
land was distinctly planned out. Go I mult to 
London ; order my wedding suit I murt. 

But first there could be no harm in running over 
to Sark to see Olivia once more. As soon as 1 was 
married I would tell Julia all about her. But if 
either ann or ankle went wrong for want of 
attention, 1 should never forgive myself. 

"Whetk shall we have another run together. 
Captain Coey I asked. 

** Any day you like, my boy,” be answered; 
"your days of liberty are growing few and short 
now, eh? I've never had a chance of trying it 
myself, Martin, but they ard nervous times, I should 
think. Cruising in doobtfid , channels, eh? with 
uncertain breezes f Ho|r doea Julia ke^ up ?” 

"1 can spam tchmoRpw^” I replug ignoring his 
remarks ; " on, Sahtfday I ahall cross over to 
England, to SM'Jasik Senior.” 

" And bid lum" gdieuf ” he isiid, laughing, ' ” or 
give him ah iiMtation to your own house ? 1 shall 
be glad to seeyottJh a hbuse' of your own. Your 
father is' loo youngk man dsr you.” 

"Can yon take me to Saik tennorrow?” 1 
asked. 

" To be sure I can,” he answered. 

It was the last time I could see Olivia before my 
marriage. Afterwards I should see much of her ; 
for Julia would invite her to our house, and be a 
friend to httr. 1 spent a wretchedly sleepless night ; 
and whenever I dozed I saw Olivia before me, 
weeping bitterly, and refusing to be comforted. 

From St. Sampson's wr set sail straight for the 
Havre Gosselin, without a word upon my part ; 
and the wind being in Our favour, we were not long 
in crossing the chatineiL Th my extreme surprise 
and chagrin Captain Cai^inhounced his intention 
^ landing with me, and leaving the yacht in charge 
of bis mpn lo await our return. ' 

"The ladder is excessiy^ awkward,” I objected, 
"and some of tjiie rungs areloosb 'You don't mind 
nritaing the risk of a plunge into the water?” 

- " Not in the least," he answered cheerily ; " for 


the matter of that, 1 plunge into it every morning 
at L'Ancresse. 1 want to see Tardif. He is one in 
a thousand, as you say; and one cannot see such a 
man every day of one’s life.” 

There was no help for h, and I gave in, hoping 
some good luck awaited me. 1 led the way up the 
ziz-zag path, and just as we reached the top 1 saw 
the dight, erect figure of Olivia seated upon the 
brow of a little grassy knoll at a short distance from 
us. Her hack was towards us, so she was not 
aware of our vicinity ; and I pointed towards her 
with an assumed air of indifference. 

“ I hdieve that is my patient yonder,” I said ; 

" I will just ran across and speak to her, and then 
follow you to the farm." 

" Ah !” he exclaimed, " there is a lovely view 
from that spot. I recollect it well. I will go with 
you. There wjU be time enough to see Tardif.” 

Did Captain Carey suspect anything ? Or what 
reason could he have fiar wishing to see Olivia? 
Could it be merdy that he wanted to see the view 
from that paititular spot ? 1 could not forbid him 
accompanying me, but I wished hijn at Jericho.- • 

YVliat is more stupid than to have an^elderly 
man dogging onds footsteps ? . ' 

I trusted devoutly that we shouM see or hear 
Tardif before reaching the knoU ; but no such good 
fortune befell me. Olivia did not hear our foot-" 
i^eps upon the soft turf^ though we approadied 
I her very nearly. The sun shone upon her glossy 
hair, every thrii^, of which seemed to shine back 
again. She y/is reading aloud, apparently to her- 
self, and the sounds of her sweet voice were 
wafted ,by ^he air towards us. Captain Carey’s 
face became very thoughtful. 

A few steps nearer brought U6 in'view of Tardif, 
who had spread his nets on the grass, and was 
examining them narrowly for rents. Just at this 
moment he was down oil bis knees, not far from 
Olivia, gathering 'some oroken meshes together, 
but listening to her, with an expression of huge 
contentment upon his handsome face. A bitter 
pang shot through me. Could it be true by any 
possibility — that lie 1 had heard the last time 1 
was in Sark ? 

"Good day, Tardif,” shouted Captain Carey; 
and both Tardif and Olivijs started. But both of 
their faces grew brighter at seeing us, and they 
at once sprang up to give us welcome. Olivia's 
colour had come back to her cheeks, and a sweeter 
face no man ever looked upon- 

" I am very glad you are come once xnore^” she 
said, putting her band in mine ; "you told me in * 
your last letter you were going to England, and • 
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might not come over to Sark before next autunm. 
How glad I am to see you again 
I glamced from the comer of my eye at Captain 
Care>; He looked very gravci but his eyes cotdd 
not rest upon Olivia without ^miring her, as she 
stood before us, bright-faced, slender, erect, with 
the folds of her coarse dress falling about W as 
gracefully as if they were of the richest material 
“This is my friend. Captain Carey, Miss OKvia," 
I said, “ in whose yacht 1 have come to visit you.* 
“lam very glad to see any friend of Dr. Martin's,* 


“ 1 do not like it, doctor,* said Tardif ; ** thereVi 
no hope in it. Yet to sleep out yonder at last, on 
the great plain under the sea, would be no bad 
thing.* 

“ You must sing it fog Tardif,* added Olivia, with 
a pretty imperiousness, “ and then he Will like it* 

My throat felt dry, and my tongue parched. • 1 
could not utter a word in reply. 

“ This would be the vei^ place for such a song,* 
said Captain Carey. “Come, Martin, let ua 
have it" 





**Sia WAS BEADING ALOUD.” 


she answered, as she held out her hand to him 
with a smile ; “my doctor and 1 are great friends, 
Captain Carey.* 

“So I suppose,* he said significantly — or at 
least his tone and look seemed fraught with sig- 
nificance to me. 

“ We were talking of you only a few minutes 
ago, Dr. Martin,* she continued ; “ I was telling 
Tardif how you sang the “Three Fishers" to me 
the last time you were here, and how it rings in 
my ears still, especially when he is away fishing. 
1 repeated the three last lines to him : 

“ Ffw EMU must work, aad womes muit vnep ; 

And the looner it'i over, the sooner C3 dec|». 

* So sood-bye to the bar, with its moanhiK.” 


“ No ; I can sing nothing to-day,” I answered 
harshly. 

I The very sight oi her made me feel miserable 
beyond words j the sound ^of her voice maddened 
i me. I felt as if I was angry with her almost to 
I hatred for her grace and sweetness ; yet I could 
j have knelt down at her feet, and been happy only 
to lay my hand on a fold (ff her dress. No feel- 
] ing had ever stirred me so before, and it made me 
• irritable. Olivia's clear grey eyes looked at me 
! wonderingly. 

“ Is there anything the matter with you, Dr. 
Martin ?* she iitquired. 

“ No,” I replied, turning away from her abruptly, 
Every one of them felt my rudeness ; and there 
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was a dead silence among us for half a minute, 
which seemed an age to me. Then 1 heard 
Captain Carey speaking in his sua¥est tones. 

Are you quite well again?” he asked. 

Yes, quite well, I thip^” she said, in a Very 
subdued voice. '** 1 cannot Walk far yet, and my 
ann is still weak ; but I' think 1 am quite well I 
have given Dr. Martin z. great deal of trouble.”. 

She spoke in theiow, quiet tones of a child who 
has been chidden unreasonably. I was asking 
myself what Captain Carey meant by not leaving 
me alone with my patient. When a medical man 
makes a call, the intrusion of any unprofessional, 
indi^exent person is unpardonable. If it had been 
Suzanne, Tardif, or mother Renouf who was 
keeping so close beside us, I could have made no 
reasonable objection. But Captain Carey ! t 

** Tardif,” I said^ Captain Carey came ashore 
on purpose to visit you and your farm.” 

1 knew he pras excessively proud of his farm, 
which consisted of about four or hve |cres. He 
caught at the words -with alacrity, and 1^ the way 
towards his house with tremendous strides. There 
\vas no means of evading a tour of inspection,' 
ihough Captain Carey appeared to follow him 
reluctantly. Olivia aiu] 1 were left alone, but she 
was moving after them slowly, w^n I ran to her, | 
and oHered her my arm, on the plea that her ankle | 
was still too weak^to bear her might unsupported. 

Olivia J ” 1 exidaimed, .after me had gone a few 
yards, bringing ller and myaeST to a sudden halt. 
Then 1 was stfiidk dtqnW i’^had tiothing special 
to say to hcr. ^ Ivhad called her so 

familiarly Olivia 

‘^Well, DA' said, loohmg into my 
face again eager, ihqniiingaiyjes, as if she was 
'.vishful to uaiiteatand varying moods. 

“ What a leiV^^p^WM'this isl” I ^culafed. 

Mora^lovely than any words I ever beard oould 
describOi It was a peefeet day, and a >^ct view. 
The sea was like an c^iab. changing every mmute 
with the passii^ shadows of snow-white clouds, 
which floated liuily across the bright blue of thp 
sky. The clifls, Sark Cliffs, which have not their 
equal ia the wotkl, stretched below us, with every 
hue of gold and bronse, and hoary white, and 
soft grey ; and h^re and there a black rocl^ with 
livid shades of purple, and a .bloom upon it like a 
raven's wing. Rocky islets, never trodden by 
human foot, over which lihe foam poured cease- 
lessly, were dotted all nbout the changeful surface 
of the water. And just booeath the level gf my 
' eyes was Olivia's fhee— the loveliest thing there, 
though ),h^ v^as so much beauty lying around us. 

Yes, it is a lovely place/* she assented, a mis- 
jl|!^ievous smile playing abqut herHps. 

/*01iviy' I saii taking my, courage by both 
liheds,^ ** it is only a month tin my wedding-day.” 

Was I deceiving tnyedf, or did ahe leaRy grow 


paler ? It was but for a moment if it were so. But 
how cold the air felt aU in an instant 1 The shock 
was like that of a first plunge into chilly waters, and 
I was shivering through every fibre. 

" 1 hope you will be happy,” said Olivia, ‘'very 
happy. It is a great risk to run. Marriage wiU 
make you either very happy or very wretched." 

“ Not at all,” I answered, trying to speak gaily ; 
“I do not look forward to any vast amount of 
rapture. . Julia and I will get along very well 
together, I have no doubt, for we have known one 
another all our lives. I do not expect to be any 
happier than other men ; and the married people 
I have known have not exactly dwelt in Paradise. 
Perhaps your experience has been different?” 

“ Oh,'no !” she said, her hand trembling on my 
arm, and ^er face very downcast ; “ but 1 should 
have liked you to be very, very happy.” 

So sofUy spoken, with such a low, faltering 
voice! 1 could not trust myself to speak again. 
A stern sense of duty towards Juiia kept me 
silent ; and we moved on, though very slowly and 
lingeringly. 

“You love her' very much ?” said the quiet voice 
at my side, not much louder than the voice of 
coriscience, which was speaking imperiously then.- ■ 

“ 1 esteem lier more highly than any other 
womaiy, . excqit my mother,” I said. ‘‘1 believe 
she would die sooner thkn do anything she con- 
sidered wrong. 1 do ncft deserve her, and she 
loves me, I am -sure, very truly and faithfully.'* 

“ Do you think she will like me ? *' asked Olivia 
ai&xiously. 

** No ; she must>loive you,” 1 said, with warmth ; 
** and 1, too, can be a more useful friend to you 
after my maitihge than 1 am now. Perhaps then 
you will feel free to jdace perfect confidence 
in us.” 

She smued faintly, without speaking — a smile 
whichraaid plainly she could keep her own secret 
closely. It provoked me to do a thing 1 had had 
no intention of doing, and which I regretted very 
much afterward. 1 opened my pocket-book, and 
drew out the little slip paper containing the 
advertisement. ' 

" Read that," I said. 

But I do not think she saw more than the first 
lipe, for her face went deadly white, and her eyes 
turned upon me with a wild, beseeching look— as 
Tardif described it, the look of a creature bunted 
and terrified. I thought she would have fallen, 
and I put my arm -round her. She fastened both 
her hands about mine, and her lips moved, though 
I could not catch a word she was saying. 

"Olivia I” I cried, "Olivia! do you suppose I 
could do anything to hurt you ? Do not be so 
frightened ! Why, 1 am your friend truly. 1 widi 
to heaven I had not shown you the thing. Have 
more faith in me, and more courage.*' 
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** But they will find me, and force me away from 
here,” she muttered. 

No,” I said ; ** that advertisement was printed in 
the Times directly after your flight last October. 
They have not found you out yet ; and the longer 
you are hidden, the less likely they are to find yoiL 
Good heavens ! what a fool 1 was to show it to you !*’ 
“ Never mind,” she answered, lecovdlng herself 
a little, but still clinging to my arm ; “ I was only 
frightened for the time. You would not g^ve me 
up to them if you know all." 

“ Give you up to them ! ” I repeated bitterly. 
“Am I a Judas?" 

But she could not talk to me any more. She 
jras trembling like an aspen leaf, and 'her breath 
came sobbingly. All 1 could do was to take her 
home, blaming myself for my cursed fcdly. ^ 
Captain Carey and Tardif met us at the farmyard 
gate, but Olivia could not speak to them ; and we 
passed them in silence, challenged by their in- 
quisitive looks. She could only bid me good-bye in 
a tremulous voice ; and I watched her go on into* 
her uwn little room, and close the door. That was 
the last I should see of her before my marriage, n 
T ardif walked with us to the top of the cliff, and 
made me a formal, congratulatory speech before 
quitting us. When he was gone, Captain Carey 
stood still until he was quite out of hearing, and 
then stretched out his hand towards the thatched 
roof, yellow with stonecrop and lichens. 

“This is a so-ious business, Martin,” he said, 
looking sternly at me ; “ you are in love with that 
girl.” 

“ 1 love her with all my heaj^ and soul !” I cried. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH.* 

IN A “FIX.” 

Yes, I loved Olivia with all my heart and souL 

1 liad not known it myself till that moment ; and 
now I acknowledged it boldly, almost defiantly, 
with a strange mingling of delight and pain in the 
confession. 

Yet the words startled me as I uttered them. 
They had involved in thei^ so many unpleasant 
consequences, so much chagrin and bitterness as 
their practical result, that 1 stood aghast — even 
while liny pulses throbbed, and my heart beat high, 
with the novel rapture of loving any woman as I 
loved Olivia. If 1 followed out my avowal to its jnst 
issue, I should be a traitor to Julia ; and all my hfe 
up to the present moment would be lost to me. I 
had scarcely spoken it befbre 1 dropped my head 
on my hands with a groan. 

“Come, come, my poor fellow 1” said Captain 
Carey, who could never see a dog with his tail 
between his legs without whistling to him and 
patting him, “ we must see what can be done.” 

It was neither a time nor a place for die in*- 
dulgence of emotion of any kmd. It was im^ 


i possible for me to remain on the cliffs, bemtoaning 
i my unhappy fate. I strode on .doggedly down the 
I path, kicldng the loose stones into the water as 
they came in my way. Captain Carey foilowed, . 
whistling softly to himself, and of all tbe4uaes in. 
the world, he chose the one to the “ Three Fishei^V 
which 1 had sung to Olivia. He continued doing 
so after we were aboard the yacht, and 1 saw the 
boatmen exchange apprehensive glances. 

“ We shall have wind enough, without whistling 
for it, before we reach Guernsey,” said one of 
them, after a while ; and Captain Carey relapsed 
into silence. We scarcely spoke again, except 
about the shifting of the sails, in our passage 
Across. A pretty stiff breeze was blowing, and we 
found plenty of occupation. 

' “ I cannot leave you like this, Martin, my bo>',” 
said Captain Carey, when we went ashore at St. 
Sampson's ; and he put his arm through mine. 

“ You will keep my secret ? " 1 said-rmy voice a 
l^cy or two lo^er than usual. 

“Martin,” answered the good-hearted, clear- 
sighted did bachelor, “ you must not do Julia 
the wrong of keeping this a secret from her.” 

“ 1 must,” 1 urged. “ Olivia knows nothing of 
it ; nobody guesses it but you. 1 must conquer it 
Things have gone too far with poor Julia for me to 
back out of our marriage now. You know that as 
well as I do. Think of it, Captain Carey ! ” 

“But shall you -conquer it?^ ashed Captain 
darey seriously. 

1 could not answer yes frankly and freely. It 
' seempd a sheer impossibility me to root out 
this new love, which I found^fat my heart below all 
the old loves*«iid fnendiflaiips of my abole life. 
Mad as 1 was with myself at the thot^ht of my 
folly, the folly was so sweet to me flbat I would as 
soon have* parted with life itself. . Nothing in the 
least resembling this feeling had been a matter of 
experience with me before. 1 had -read of it in 
poetry and novels, ai^ laughed a little at it ; but 
now it had come upon me like a strong man 
armed. 1 quailed and flinched before the painfel 
conflict necessary toxast out the precious guest. 

“Martin,” urged Captain Carey, “come up to 
Johanna, and tell her ajl about it." 

Johanna Carey wgs one of the powers in the 
island. Everybody knew her ; and everybody 
went to her for comfort or counsel. She was, of 
course, related to us all^ and knew the exact 
degree of relationship amongst us, having the 
genealogy of each family at her fingers* ends. But 
Asides these family histories, which were cemnnon 
property, she was also entrusted with' thq, iniiiDSt 
secrets ^ every household — those secrets u^lch 
were the most cardTufly and jealously guarded. I 
had always been a favourite with her, and nothing 
could be more natuial than this proposal, that 1 
should go and tell her of my dilemma. 
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Johanna was standing at one of the windows, in 
a Quakerish dress of some grey stufiT, and with a 
plain white cap over her white hair. She came 
down to the door as soon as she saw me, and 
ispceived me with a mo^exiy kiss, which I returned 
with more than usual warmth, as one does in any 
new kind of troid>le. 1 think' she was instantly 
aware that smnething was amiss with me. 

Is dinner ready, Johanna?” asked her brother; 
“we are as hungry as hunters.” 

That was not true as far as I was concerned. 
For the first time within my recollection my 
appetite quite failed me, and 1 merely played 
with my knife and fork. 

Captain Carey regarded me pitifully, and said, 

“ Come, come, Martin, my boy ! ” sever^ times. 

Johanna made no remark ; but her quiet, search- 
ing eyes looked me through and through, till I 
almost longed for the time when she would begin 
to question o^d cross-question me. ' After she was 
gone Captain Carey gave me two or tjifee glasses 
of his choicest wine, to cheer me up, as he said ; 
but we were not long before we followed hife sister. 

“ Johanna," Siiid Captain Carey, “ we have some- 
thing to tell you." 

“ Come and sit here by me,” she said, making 
room for me beside her on her sofa ; for long ex- 
perience had taught her how much more difficult it 
is to make a confession face to face with one’s 
confessor, under the fire of his eyes, as it were^ 
than when one is partially coiuealcd from him. 

“ Well ? ” she said, in her calm, inviting voice. 

“ Johanna,” 1 replied, “ I am in a terrible fix I,” 

“ Awfull” cried Captain Carey sympathetically; 
but a glance from his sister put him silence. 

“What is it, my dear Martin?” asked her fn-' 
viting voice again. 

“ 1 will tell you frankly,” I said, feeling I must 
have it out at once, like an aching tooth, love, 
with all my heart and sou], that^girl in Sark ; the 
one who ha^ been my patient there.” 

“ Martin ! ” she cried, in a tone full of surprise 
and agitation, “ Martin ! ” 

“ Yes ; 1 know all you would uxge. My honour ; 
my affection for Julia; the claims she has upon 
me, the strongest claims possible ; how good and 
worthy she is ; what an impossibility it is even to 
look back now. 1 know it all, and feel how 
miserably biiyding it is upon me. Yet 1 love 
Olivia ; and 1 neveflove Julia.” 

“ Martin I ” she cried i^atn. 

“ Listen to me, Johanna," I said, for now the ice 
was broken sny frozen words were flowing as 
rapidly as a runnel of water ; “ I used to dream of 
a feeling something like riiis years ago, but no girl 
I saw could kindle it into a r^ity. 1 have always 
esteemed Julia, and^when my youth was over, and 
1 had never felt any devouritog passion, I begmi to 
^nk love was more of a wotd than a lact^ or to 


bdieve that it had become only a word in these 
cold late times. At any rate, 1 concluded 1 was 
past the age for falling in love. There was my 
cousin Julia, certainly dearer to me than any other 
woman, except my mother. I knew all her little 
ways, and they were not annoying to me, or were 
so in a very small degree. Besides, my fiither had 
had a grand^passion for my mother, and what had 
that come to? There would be no such white 
ashes of a spent fire for Julia to shiver over. That 
was how 1 argued the matter out with myself. At 
eight-and-twenty I had never lost a quarter of an 
hour’s sleep, er missed a meal, for the sake of any 
girl. Surely 1 was safe. It was quite fair for me to 
^propose to Julia, and she would be satisfied with 
the affection 1 could offer her. Then there was my 
mother ;,,it was the greatest happiness 1 could give 
her, and her life has not been a happy one, God 
knows. So I proposed to Julia, and she accepted 
me last Christmas.” 

“ And you are to be married next month ?” said 
Johanna, in an exceedingly troubled tone. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and now every word Julia 
speaks, and everything she does, grates upon me. 

I love her as much as ever as my cousin, but as my 
wife ! Good heavens 1 Johanna, I cannot tell you 
how I dread it."* 

“What can be done?” she exclaimed, looking 
from me to Captain Carey, whose face was as full 
of dismay as her own. But he only shook bis head 
despondingly. 

“ Done I ” I repeated, “ nothing, absolutely 
nothing. It is utterly impossible to draw back. 
Our house is nearly ready for us, and even Julia's 
wedding-dress and veil are bought.” 

“There is fiot a house you enter,” said Johanna 
solemnly, “where they are not pieparing a wedding- 
present for Julia and you. There has not been a 
marriage In your district, among ourselves, for nine 
years. It is as public as a royal marriage.’' 

“ k must go on," I answered, with the calmness 
of despair. “ I am the most good-for-nothing 
scoundrel in Guernsey to fall in love with my 
patient. You need not tell me so, Johanna. And 
yet, if r could think that Olivia loved me, 1 would 
not change with the happint man alive.” 

“ What is her name ?" asked Johanna. 

“ One of the Olliviers," answered Captain Carey ; 
“ but what Olliviers she belongs to, I don't know. 
She is one of the prettiest creatures 1 ever saw.” 

“ An Ollivier I ” exclaimed JohannA, in her se- 
verest accents. “ Martin, what are you thinking of? ’* 

“ Her Christian name is Olivia,” 1 said hastily ; 
“she does not belong to the Olliviers at all. It 
was Tardif s mistake, and very natural She was 
^ bom In Australia, 1 bdieve.” 

“Of a good family, 1 hope?" asked Johanna. 
“ There ure some persons it would be a disgrace to 
I you to love. What is her other name ? ” 
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" I don’t know," I answered reluctantly, but 
distinctly. 

Johanna turned her face full upon now— a 

face more agitated tha;i I had ever seen it There 
was no use in trying to keep back any part of my 
serious delinquency, so 1 resolved to make a clean 
breast of it 

** I know very little about her," I said— that is, 
about her history ; as for herself, she is the 
sweetest, dearest, loveliest girl in the whote world 
to me. If 1 were free, and she loved me, 1 should 
not know what else to wish for. AU I know is that 
she has run away from her people ; why, I have no 
more idea than you have, or who they are, or where 
they live ; and she has been living in TaidiTs* 
cottage since last October. It is an infatuation, do 
you say ? So it is, I dare say. It is an infatuation ; 
and I don’t know that I shall ever shake it off." 

“What is she like?" asked Johanna. “Is^she 
very merry and bright ? ” 

“ I never saw her laugh,” 1 said. 

“ Very melancholy and sad, tlien ? ” 

“ 1 never saw her weep," I said. 

“ What is it then, Martin ?” she asked earnestly. 

“ I cannot tell what it is," I answered. * Every- 
thing she does and says has a charm for me .tihht 
I could never describe. With her for my wife I 
should be more happy than I ever was ; with any 
one else I shall be wretched. That is all 1 know." 

I had left my seat by Johanna, and was pacing 
Co and fro in the room, too restless and miserable 
to keep still. The low moan of the sea sighed all 
about the house. 1 could have cast myself on the 
door had I been alone, and wept and sobbed like a 
woman. I could sec no loophole of escape from 
the mesh of circumstances which cUught me in ' 
their net. | 

A long, dreary, colourless, wretched life stretched 
before me, with Julia my inseparable companion, 
and Olivia altogether lost to me. Captain Carey 
wd Johanna, neither of whom had tasted, the 
sweets snd bitters of msuriage, looked sorrowfully 
at me and shook their heads. 

“ You must tell Julia," said Johanna, after a long 
pause. 

“ Tell Julia 1" I echoed. “ I would not tell her 
far worlds I " 

“Vou must tell her,” she repeated ; “it is your 
clear duty. 1 know it will be most painful to you 
both, but you have no right to saarxy her with this 
secret on your mind." 

“ I should be true to Jier," I interrupted some- 
what angrily. 

“ What do you call being true, Martin Pobr^e? " 
she asked, more calmly than she had spoken 
before. “ Is it being true to a woman to 1^ her 
believe you choose and love her above all other 
women, when that is absolutely false? No; you 
are too honourable for that 1 tell you it is year 


plain duty to let Julia know this, and know it at 
once.” 

“ It will break her heart,” I said, with a sh^ 
twinge of conscience and a cowardly shnddng 
from the unpleasant duty urged upon me. ^ 

“It will not break Julia’s heart,” said Jdwftim 
very sadly ; “ it may break your mother’s.” 

I reeled as if a sharp blow had struck me< 1 
had been thinking far less of my mother (ban of 
Julia ; but 1 saw, as wkh a flash ^ lightning, what 
a complete up-rooting of all her old habits and 
long-cherished hopes this would prove to my 
mother, whose heart was so set upon this marriage. 
Would Julia marry me if she once heard of my un- 
fortunate love for Olivia ? And if not, what would 
become of our home ? My mother would have to 
give up one of us, for it was not to be supposed that 
Julia would consent to live under the same roof 
with me, now the happy tie-uf cousinship was 
broken, and none dearer to be formed* 

Which cquld my mother part with best ? Julia 
was almost as much her daughter as I was her son ,* 
yet me she pined after, if ever 1 was absent long. 
No ; I could not resolve to run the risk of breaking 
that gentle, faithful heart, which loved me so fully. 
I went back td Johanna, and took her hand in both 
of mine. 

“ Keep my secret,” I said earnestly, " you two, 
I will make Julia and my mother happy. Do not 
mistrust me. This infatuation overpowered me 
unawares^. 1 will gonquer it ; at the worst I can 
conceal it. 1 promise you Julia shall never regret 
bemg my wife." 

“Martin,* aqswered Johanna determinedly, “if 
you do not M Julia 1 must tell her myself. You 
say you love this other girl with all your heart and 
souL" 

“ Yes, and that is true," I said. 

“ Then Julia must know before she marries you." 

Nothing could move Johanna from that position, 
and in my heart 1 recognised its righteousness. 
She argued with me that it was Julia’s due to hear 
it from myself. 1 knew afterwards that she bdieved 
the sight of her distress and fitin love for myself 
would dissipate,, the infatuation of my love for 
Olivia. But she did not read Julia’s character as 
well as my mother did. 

Before she let me leave her I had promised to 
have my confession and subsequent explanation 
with Julia all over the following day ; and to make 
this the more inevitable, she told me she should 
drive into St Peter-port the next afternoon about 
five o’clock^ when she should expect to find this 
troublesome matter settled, either by a ipnewal of 
my affection for my betrothed, or the suspension 
of the betrothal. In the latter case she promised 
to carry Julia home with her until the first bit- 
terness was over. 

IKD or GUAPTKR THS SOCTBtfTU. 
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MY d6bUT on a CUBAN STAGE. 


HAVE been already connected with 
' the Teatro Keal Cuba in various 
|h||P capacities! as scenic artist whenever new 
SaV decoradoBB were reqtxired i as dramatic 
translator edten an English play' was 
"wanted Cor ' adaptation to the Spanish 
i iflm ti stage. Foremost, in my latter achieve- 
KbKh/ ini^s was “Box and Cox^’-^a farce en- 
tirely fresh to a Cuban audience, and a 
F*Sj®w great success when inteipreted for them 
* 1) Into choice Castilian. My colour-box has 

also been in demand on special occa-*^ 
sions, when the leading performers were particular 
respecting the correct pencilling of their eyebrows, 
the efrective corking of their cheeks, and other attri- 
butes of a performeris “makoiiip.” 

Application to me is now made by Sefior Don 
Baltazar Telon y Escotillon, impres^io and first 
low comedian of the Teatro Real de Cuba, who 
induces me to take an important rdld in a new*farce 
which the manager contemplates presenting to.the 
Cuban public, on the occcasicm cff his^ anihial 
benefit. 

The farce is from the pen of a popular Cuban 
author, 'and is called “Fops of the Period” (Las 
Modtos del Did), The subject of the play is of 
local interest, with a moml exposing in ^cical 
colours the foibles of the Cuban j^ollft^or dandy, 
whose taste for pleasure wd i^eness is, only 
exceeded by his aversion for manual labour and 
for early matrimony. The characters are represented 
by : Teresita, a beautiful young ^Creole ; Dona 
Lola, her aunt ; Juana, a mulatto slave ; Ramon, a 
madtOf in love with Te^ita; Don Gabriel, a 
fruiterer ; Mister Charles, a Yankee engineer from 
a sugar plantation. To lend a,realistic tone to the 
last « mentioned personage, the 'manager has 
“secured tile services of a live Yankee from the 
United at least, such is hts announcement ; , 

but in reality the gentleman who has offered to fill 
the part is an Englishman and the present writer. 

“Posters,” bearing my Anglo-Saxon name— 
which in a Cubsxt ear has an imposing sound— are 
affixed to the corners of eveiy street, and bills of 
the play are di^buted gratis diroughout the towm 
In accordance with custom the beneficee has 
addressed envelopes enclosing a programme of the 
entertainments, together with a photograph of him- 
self and a luneia or lihserved-deat ticket,, to all the 
known frequenters of the theatre. Those who 
appreciate the compliment implied by the talented 
comedian will assuredly Irad their patronage on 
his benefit night, and perhaps forward twice or 
thrice the value of the tieVet of admission. The 
menager is confident of a “bumper,” and bids me 
do my best 


To acquit myself with credit is not so easy as 
Don Baltazar supposes^ First it is necessary to 
eschew my ii|eproachabIc Spanish, and to assume 
that language as it is spoken by an American of the 
lower orders, residing in Cuba. During my visits 
to sugar plantations, 1 have sometimes made the 
acquaintance of certain engineers from Phdadelphia 
who, while the cane harvest lasts, are employed to 
work the machinery used in sugar-making., With 
diese gentlemen before me for models, 1 study my 
part in private. Contrary to the system adopted by 
my brother-players, 1 carefully commit the whole 
of my part to memory, noting the grammatical 
I errors, which are numerous, and the fragments of 
^ English which occasionally appear. I am punctual 
in my attendance at the rehearsals, which is more 
than some of my fellow-comedians *can say. 
When an actor of the Teatro Real de Cuba is 
absent from rehearsal, a super or a scene-shifter is 
called to read over his parf until he arrives. 

i have considerable difficulty in following the 
promjfter, whose duty it is to dictate to the per- 
former the words which the'lattcr afterwards repeats. 
Seated in a stage trap before the leader of the 
orchestra, he is conveniently within hearing of the 
actors, who upon .the evening of representation 
never desert him if they can possibly help it. But 
I, who have studied my part after the manner of 
English actors, could easily dispense with the 
Cubafi prompter’s services. His prompting is 
perplexing and fills me with prospective terrors of 
a “break-down.” Often while I am in the middle 
*of a . speech, my officiou|^riend at the footlights 
has already whispered jiid remainder, besides 
utterilg '^the words which belong to the next 
speaker. ' If I pause for purposes of “ by-play," 
the gentleman in the trap is convinced that 
1 have forgotten my idle, and insists upon repeat- 
ing the missing line, though 1 expostulate in a 
low, voice, and beg him by all the sakits in the 
calendar to bold his peace. 

A copy of the new farce is dispatched previous to 
its representation to the Spanish Censor, who, after 
a careful perusal, returns it with the following foot- 
note 

“Having examined this comedy, 1 find in it 
nothing which should prevent its representation 
from being authorised. — Signed : The Censor 
of Theatres— Antonio ade los Sandos y Ribal- 
dos." 

In spite of this formal 'declaration, one passage 
in the farce is found to bear a condemnatory red 
mark. The objectionable phrase belongs to Mister 
Charles, the Yankee engineer, who in the course of 
the play’s action is made to observe, “These poor 
'Spanish brutes want civilising badly ! ” 
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Don Baltazar is puzzled, and consults his company 
upon the propriety— not to say safety'--of using 
the questionable words. All agree that the point 
is a telling one and would gratify audience com- 
posed principally of Cubans^ who have no aifection 
for Spaniards ; and they are of that as no 

written exception to the play hi^ as is usual in 
such cases, been made by the censor, the text may 
safely be followed. 

From the broad balcony of my private dwelling 
1 watch with eager interest- the Spanish orangOtpAd 
red banner, which on a certain day waves over 
the Tcatro Real de Cuba, in token of an evening’s 
perfonnance. If the weather prove unfavourable; 
this flattering emblem of flne weatlier will fall like 
a barometer the doors of the' theatre, will close, 
and a notice postponing the pnteftaiimients for 
another evening will be affixed ever the entrance. 
Such an event is, however, no^ in store# and at 
seven o’clock precisely the huge'tdoors of tlie Tcatro 
Real de Cuba are thrown open.j 

The performances begin witli^ stirring dra^ in 
a prologue and three acts, gQtitled de xn 

Dia. The tone of this very favourite piece would 
without doubt be questioned by a Lord Chamberlain, 
bpl as it contains no political offence it meets with 
the unqualified approval of his Excellency^ the 
Spanish Censor. 

Before the curtain rises the manager peeps 
through a small glazed hole in the centre of the 
act-drop and surveys the audience. The house is 
full, de bdte en bote, as the newspapers afterwards 
express it. His Excellency the Governor, attend^ 
by his staff of officers,' occupies the big stage | 
box on the left of the proscenium, and there is a 
goodly sprinkling of Spaniards in every patt of the 
theatre. 

Most foreign plays n^^e divided intof'^^^oenes,” 
and the farce of Los MoeUos del Dia contains 
no less ^han twentyTfoor es^nas. My ^'call” is 
for scene nine, so after the second ^ct of the 
drama I go to my dressing-room and arrange 
my rq^-up” for the Cubanised. Yankee. Agreed 
ably to the Cuban notion of American costume, I 
don a suit of dark - coloured winter dothing, 
together with a red flannel shirt, heavy hpb-naflbd 
boots, and an engineer’s broad-pedeed cap. Shm- 
larly, I apply cosmetic to my Hair, which t comb 
flat and lank, I rouge my cheeks’ and nose plenti* 
fully with crimson colour, attach a thick '<ituft of 
hair beneath my chin, and with the aid. of biunt 
cork give to my naturajly round face a lantern- 
jawed, cadaverous appearance. 

When the curtain has fallen upon thathree*act 
drama, my dressing-room is besieged by a host of 
Cuban friends, who have come to wish me success 
and to inspect my make-up behind the sceaet. All 
congratulate me on my effective disguise, and pro- 
mise to assist towards giving me a wjum reception. 


But now the big beU summonmg aji adagglen to 
their places is heard, the audience tesume their 
seats, and the curtain rises for I^s MMos del 
Dia. ‘ , ‘ ' 3^ 

The xscene of die farce is laid in the uderior of 
a ^tentorill 0 f*ar fruiterer's shop, in Cuba, widt neal 
bananas, (plantains, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts,' naan- 
goes, Panama hats, and limp hand-ba^ets distri- 
buted about the stage. Juana, the mulattb girl, 
attired in a low-nedced, ahmt-sleeved cotton* gown 
and a coloured turban, is discovered smoking an 
enormous cigar, and washing clothes in a kind of 
flat tub, called in Creole vernacular a ^atea. She 
soliloquises in the drawling nasal tone peculiar to 
her race, and adopts a Spanish which abounds in 
abbreviated words, suppressed s’s, unlisped z’s, and 
s-^oupding c’s. After singing the Canddita, a 
favourite Cuban- dkty, Juana discourses upon her 
master “Don GdAiers” objections to lo tnocilo^ 
as she calls them, knd describes their rakish habits. 

Enter Teresita’s fover Ramon. 

The desires an uninterrupted interview with 
his mistress, and offers to bribe the mulatto with 
Slver medws if she will warn the lovers of the 
‘*'enein^” approach by siii^og the Candelita out- 
side. Juana accepts the bribe, which she places 
. wefully within the folds of her turban after the 
fashion of her tribe, and vanishes in quest of her 
young mistress. 

Enter Teresita. — “ Vdgame Dios I Ramon ? " 

Ramom— “ Terc»ita de mi vida ! ** (Love-scene.) 

Temita refers "to her father’s dislike to los 
mocit^ whom Don Gabriel declares to have no 
occui^iqas we those ^of gambling and dancing, 
and who goadlout^^perflimed with eau-de-Cologne 
wd violet powder." Her papa’s notipn of a model 
son-in-law is an individual who savours of the 
woik-shop. Suih ^a man Don Gabriel has dis- 
covered in the person of Mister Charles (pronounced 
Charleys), the engineer of DonHermenepldoSanchez’ 
sugar estate. 

Ramon is disgusted with this information. 

“ Wha^ \ ” he eicclaiins, “ you married to a fogo- 
nero— a stoker’ 1 ■ I will, never consent to such a 
union— fust becauw of my 4eeply-rooted love for 
you,, and secondly because ^ my patriotic feeling 
on the subject.' This is a question of race, Teresita 
mia. ^ It^is wai’ between coal and cafd— a fight 
b^Wm brandy and bananas. Yes \ rosbif versus 
fuhL Muter Charleys is a bisteque (beefsteak) and I 
am yout tgsajito con platanito verde machucado I " 
(a favourite Creole dish). 

The infatuated fruiterer is, nevertheless, resolved 
to make up a match between his daughto: and the 
industrious mechanic, and accoidii^ly brings Mister 
Chazleys home with him. ^ 

Mister Charleys, who has fortified himself with a 
Sfrong stimulant, is waiting at the whig for his cue, 
in company with the “calLboy” (an old man in 
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lhuiBitance),whohoidiac(q)yofcuesmoneliaiid It u during the action of this scene that the 
and a lighted candle m the other The call boy questionable phrase already referred to should be 
whispers ^Fiiera < * as a signal for me to disappear delivered by the Yankee engineer 
from the wuqBs fives me an sncouisging push, and The cne being given^ 1 am in the act of repeating 
the fjeommeci bMod dhs fcedei u suddenly ex- Hie lines when the voice of Ikm Baltasar the 
chaagedlbr a hhme «f jgNSynnd a thessn full of manager, to ishem as apportioiuNiBierhle of fUunon, 
entfa i was ti e ■pHgtatwrii u heaid implbriagnie, from the hand, to omit the 

Fd&owiag iSken QiMel, who leads the wgy, I am words Cmmoiu of the pieaeace of his Ex- 
gtweied wilhh«Dsmtf td^heiolyii^pbnsemack^ cdlency the Governor, the manager is suddenly 

ledgnent tf say efrisctmi mahe up^ and when 1 seised with imsgivinge as to the mapper in which 
give wemrmtoB to fbeopenlim words, eapresittm s^ be fecmved^wnd will not risk 

ence » nmde to the hit of the weather, end to ths hm £xtoUancy*sdi8|rieasi8e My lellowMcoinedians, 
diffieekief MtMcr Chadeys has enceuntoied m hm who me all Cabans, urge me to proceed The 
quest afrmiefre8bment,t^|iouse IS copvolsed prompter dunks I hm fingotten my pert, and 
Soma time, however dspses b e fime 1 can tho^d r^eets thh text^^ often, mdeed, that the spec 
roughly appreciate my sitostian, and realike the taton in the thlid tow of die staSs at last overhear 
tact that att this applause and laacd^ter u^ue to him, end Chtt unanimously for the correct version 
my appeatance on the ttago. 4 eesdy ovwrcome of the play / v 

the temporary agitation indiitod tty ^ poor |^n— ^ I begin The barrel 

lamps and toe gaie of the btai£eds i upturned trembles *visfbly 

faces before me , but 1 cannot Withstand the be- ** For Dios,* bi^s the msunugcf, bobbuig up from 
haviour of the gentleman m the domol cis|w * Hts the barrel like anAndecided Jack m the-box— ^ for 
perpetual proraptuig comhined whh his peroqitible Heaven^ sake, dem’t compromise me t» 
enjoyment of tbs new piece is, lo say least of it^ The audience bjgm to show signs of impatience 
confusing, and fills me with muigivmgs 'gf a pre- Again the prolapfrtr maddens me by givmg the 
mature ** hitch.* text ^ 

The play proceeds I aiqforiaallyniittodaoed gy ajof sir,Iknow 

the ladiea, whose himdi l^s^fteeie awlMaidly aiql my part* Mister (3nrleya (iwy loudio andt^nce) 
savagely, while Don G9bn4--wh<»n 1 nddtW as ** these ^r Spapish bnitts want civilising 
Don Gnebnel-^Siogs yfm pnusei of Mister bed^i* ^ 

Chaiieys ** mvo i Muy bigu ** from the Cuban party 

Enter my ntnl JUmon, dugidtod ad k Ctttdan Groans sad loud whistling fram the Spaniards 
shoplmeper, mfidhewhirianni, Slid w tdd^te bat ^ ‘‘Thatwat well hud 1* obsdrves a voice 
with a tAi^ band $^keiqier| m Cm are **Fuerat* (Turn him out) observes another 
usually composed df nebm M3m40dibaAd^^ **11 wm a good bome^ftirustl* cries the first 

object of ItamonW disguise is to persohde Don ^FdbneKhapdne^’’ (Tuid out mm sum) shrieks 
C^el that Imn one df thtotoAtoy^^^ voice nuraber two d 

munity He talks Spanub^wMk A»e s^urod *Fq^4* Tlmtoeatnealyuesidetonse^ 
Caisdonian ntato, 4iitr0dtm lus^ from w box end summons tim ixdice 1 

Paitolw Deftdoii,Ctttiilan ymnstoMtotlKi'^toi^^^ The maUi spectators who •eototy V pA stalls 
totraCca^^bishost Tim mippsturo pb bowem, bsgm t^be as untoly aa they aselat a bull 
shorthftod Ina1iBidBquqmq,^tiwhiimi^^ llw ladies meto from tte boxes to the 

givethe shatoCMUkixtpastmg^hl^ 

roarocfutiamgeodCredenedeat ^ The censor is sent for by On preWotot The 

TTtocM gtototoiwengpMto hisnuuden sister df manner is^ dmrgwd to ’Sppw Iqr dm cea^ 
aiding and %Mr dangerous otomk end gaonRMitoyClNfrDitoBfi^ 

there sstotoYtofttonler hit sui^ Doha hs% feto nfid dieto hesaMaKdwithdmteoal, steps 
havwgpetosldl^heii^ 

young luecsbWfimils the of % from the audience^ whose good 

sdicitatioaa Madnd wsfri fiotion,.frm dMetiy luxbrniw to at onto iwsto^ 
spuster facilkelto BWetonb VMiU to the bouse, 1X4 ei^ected djversum. 

there is a scene m Which she helps to conceal him A migh^ confimee fs held in the president’s 
in a huge baml used frur storing charcoal One bdx, and the matter of dispiite is wannly discussed 
of the chief **situatipDS* sate farce occurs When with saimhle geatmidatia^ The question is, how 
Don Gabndl, at the medgaidoii of Mister Charleyi ever, finally decided m favour of the manager 
(whom lUmea lltiw fistoraudo, or Oeder fai^ amr es ttblnbedi the pvesidentb bc« 

Sneeier, from the teseidfaleace of his name to a is cleared, the actors refame their positions on the 
gneem as expressed m5ptoito),fitoe a loaded pistol stage, and the fittto, whmh provus a great success, 
to the barrel and fm bimiatt oenteoto tevmmatto happily. 
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THE COIN COLLECTOR. 

BY P. W. STUART MENTXATH. 



“yraitlE MKT BY FKAMCSBOM..*' 


IN SIX CB APTERS.— CH APTE R THE FIRST. 

Y Story has nothing in it of the supernatural dozen years, 1 see another life thasithis life of Eng- 
or the unreal ; but to me it seems as terrible land, and in that life were r^range experiences that 
' and strange as any ghostly tale of northern I shall here relate. 1 caniiot speak of them but in 
climes. Looking back through the vista of some natural language, and shall not invoke that mis- 

VoL. V.— New Skkiks. *28 
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called simplicity that beats our thoughts out to the 
texture of a turnpike-road. All Southern Italy is 
thickly scattered with the fair fragments of Greek 
and Roman edifices. The peasant's plough turns 
up the pottery and in^ble ornaments of ancient 
villas^ and Sometimes the fields 

glider mosaics, and with £^ss 

splinters of The massive founda- 

tions of letuviUta^ maadh^ loom out mysteriously 
among the ilid vines, andL arched sub. 

terranean podges lead to cellars where still the 
broken recall the feasts minutely realisied 

in 5cho(d4eaitnt Odes. 

As a diHd 1 was accustomed, in the Sicilies, to 
collect and eUasify the fragments of coloured marble 
and mosaic that lay thickly scattered among the 
ruins. My collections increased greatly as years 
passed, and to complete them became the chief 
object of ipany excursions. Once, when at Ischia, my 
parents, in honour of my birthday^ engaged some 
workmen to excavate a locality where rumoUr 
asserted the existence of tombs. The i^cavations 
were successful, and many glass lacrimatories were 
found beside burnt bones, while in other cases 
whole skeletons were discovered, still containing 
the obolus of Charon between their bony .jaws. 1 
scraped and cleaned these coins, and at length irzs 
able to interpret their inscriptions : thd/were com- 
mon — of the reign of Antoninus Pius ; but haying 
myself discovered them among the bones, they 
were very precious in my c^^cs. Thus I fimned the 
nucleus of a collection j J became aa endiuajd^ldc 
numismatist; and this study fundshed for a' long 
time the mo^ serious occupation-of piy (ife. . 

At lei^th I found'iiiyself in inffq>eKid|^ circum- 
stances at Rome. I liras left to my ow& direcdop i 
and though my fortune was modmte, 3 was 
with economy, to. gratifiir my cbiorcolleedngilaste. 
I avoided the Piazza di^ Spagn^r!^ I fn»m 'the 
sight of Moxra/s Ouide, and 1 |ctfkid ta l^e 
neighbourhood V ^ Sapienza— ilm uM" 

versityw^^^fro^ the Miijiervavpionasteiy, and 
the Piaii^^Mayo^ I spedf rny mosninga in ii0 
Minerva poring over huge 

folios all kaowr 

ledge .wins had been amassed 

by endjj^^t'tfHhe s^eenth and sevente^th 
centuiiei. ^ CQmpils a sma^ lati^ 

manual of ^ 'ifSki. oddpfm R^an coins (d work 
1 had myself and with this 

project 1 was leiiii^y 'pm the circum- 

stances that form the basis of my story occurred. 

Tired one evening witih .long poring fever the 
twelve volumes of Muselhis, and the ponderous 
folio Caroli Patini, I returned tliem to the white- 
robed librarian, and stepptid out into the silent 
fbuntain-dfecorated piazza that fronts the Minerva 
monastery,, I followed the tortuous streets that 
lead to the . Oipi.to], and soon descended to that 


field of noble monuments, once the Forum, and 
now the cattle-market of modern Rome. Seeking 
solitude and a full enjoyment of the approaching 
sunset, I skirted the Famese Gardens, and through 
narrow rural lanes, passed hehind the lofty ruins 
of the Palatine, to the side of the same hfil. ^ 

Here I knocked at the door of a vineyard, and 
was directly admitted by the sf^ualid tusiode to a 
well-known and carefully waUed-m ptution of the 
fields that, now covering the Palace of the Caesars, 
yield .not •only a very tolerable win^ but also a 
richerharvest of bright marbles and bri^ter mosaics 
such aS' strangers love to gather, from the furrows, 
and carry with them as genuine souvenirs of Rome. 
J^redous fragments are sometimes found here, and 
though^ now chiefly devoted to my coin-collecting, 
1 often walked in this vineyard, and amused my- 
self with searching amid the glittering soil 
The place seemed deserted on this evening, and 
1 strolled along the lanes of vines, now refi-eshing 
myself from the rich clusters of purple grapes, now 
scanning the furrows, and now looking out over the 
green undulating Campagna, that stretched below 
me to the Alban Hills. Just below lay the Circus 
Maximus, farther on the almost mountainous masses 
of the ruined' Baths of Caracalla, farther still the 
.long line of the ancient walls ; and beyond, the 
brown aqueducts cut the surface of the Campagna, 
across which stretched, far into the distance, the 
interminable double line of tombs that skirt the 
oncc-crowded flagstones of the straight, lonely 
Appion Way. Scarce a sound broke the 'evening 
quiet, for the song of the cicalas had ceased, and 
only a sin^ nightingale sang at intervals from the 
c>'presses of the' Oeighlmuring convent, while the 
owls and bats^that haunt the Palaee of the Caesars 
had not as yet awoke^ to stir the silence with the 
whirr arid flapi^ng of tiieir wings. 

1 ivar ;^erefbr/.glad to see,, on passing into 
another avenue ofr vin^ that the vineyard was not 
so altogelher solitary as Lhad supposed, for bc- 
tWfffesUthe foliage 1 the figures cf two persons, 
an .idd man and a girl, who appeared 

intently^ opo^d, as I^id been, in searching for 
the of 1^ 'p1ajqe*.\ t stroked towards 

tKe^au^'«S'2 palllji^^f^'^^atiy struck by the 
noble .beaW ^ Her features were of the 

truly SpeiMs^i^ type, with a dash of the 
statdy'^i^&e of an Agrippina, and much of the 
cum^ sv^ess of a Faustina- Before me was the 
Uving realisation of the best features of those 
Roman empresses whose effigies I knew so well 
upon their coins. Hair" of a raven black was 
gathered in splendid {daits behind her head, and 
the bright steel stiletto worn by the Roman women 
glittered through its folds. The delicate and clear- 
cut lines of her features wm only equalled in their 
perfection by the long black lashes that veiled her 
dreamy eyes, and the dark-pencilled eyebrows that 
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heightened impressively the perfect clearness of her 
pale olive complexion. She looked, to English 
cyesf, about two-and-twenty, so fully developed vrzs 
her form ; but, knowing how early grown is the full 
beauty, of Italian women, 1 supposed her age to be i 
about seventeen. Beside her an old man walked 
feebly, with the aid of a stout stick, and seemed so 
intently occupied in searching the soil as hardly to 
observe my presence : but one glance fronr the i 
eyes of the girl shot upon me as I passed^ and 
dreams of passion, deep affection, and absorbing i 
magic woke within me from that moment. 

1 watched at a little distance from the pair, 
hoping for some opportunity of speaking to- them. 
Glance often favours a new-born love, and the 
fickle goddess was now pleased to be propitious. I 
saw them reach the edge of a deep recent excava- 
tion, where the newly -turned earth afforded a 
])rospect of rich fragments. The old man paused 
at the brink, and the girl seemed hesitating whether 
to descend. I leaped down into the cavity, and 
offered my arm to assist her. She glanced at her 
father, then accepted my aid, and leapt lightly 
down. Her eyes met mine as her hand touched 
my arm, and I imagined that she returned a little 
the passion of my glance. 1 was soon in conversa- 
tion with her fathex' ; he was a dealer iu curiosities, 
which he sold chiefly to foreigners ; and as this was 
the sumn;icr season, when the strangers fly from 
that bugbear they call malaria,” his shop was 
seldom open, dhd he and his daughter spent their 
time in buying antiquities from the peasants, and 
seeking for the commoner curiosities themselves. 

The time passed swiftly, and when the sun had 
set I parted from them at the door of the vineyard, 
h:iving first learnt their address and^omised that 
1 would soon visit their collection. 


CHAPl’ER THE SECOND. 

In the oblong of , the Piazza Navona, round the 
rose marble fountains and the granite obelisks that 
embellish the large open space, a busy and vary- 
ing market is continually held. In the morning 
the peasants bring the produce of their fields, and 
stalls are heaped with fruits and vegetables, while 
cooking sheds supply food to the sellers, (^rixny 
shops, where cast-off clothes and half-woxn articles 
of all descriptions are displayed, form the basement 
of the surrounding houses, and one «n4 of the 
Piazza is occupied by the stalls of old-iron dealers, 
where scraps of metal of every kind find a sale. 
To these last dealers the peasants briirg worn 
cooking utensils, horse-shoes, the discardetTbuttohs 
of their sheepskin coats, and also many an old coin 
picked up among the tombs of the Caxapagoa, or 
in the ruined vjUas of Albano and Frascati. The 
coins are piled together by the ignorant dealers, 
and sometimes very excellent specimens .may be 
obtained from them'at a trifling price. The Piazza 
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Navona was therefore a fovourile resort of mine, 
and many an hour was spent by me in turning over 
the miscellaneous stores of the old-iron merchants. 

A few days after my walk on the Palatine, I 
visited the stall which I was chiefly ajocustomed to 
frequent. It was kept by a dealer more intelligent 
thm the rest— one who had some taste gnd know- 
ledge in coin-collecting, and who devoted a con- 
siderable section of his long wooden counter to 
the exhibition of a large and very miscdlaneoas 
assortment of coins. These were arranged ac- 
cording to his notions of their value, and much of 
old Gozzo’s time was spent in sorting aH^ turning 
over his collection. The common small copper and 
bronze coins were piled together in a beap,<and bore 
for the most part the effigies of Gordiainis Pius, 
Nerof Augustus, Tiberius, Constantine^ orthe Anto- 
nines. Bronze medals, stamped with representations 
of .public buildings, triumphs, or victories, formed 
a more valuable pile, and r^iefly attracted me 
^rough the vivid realisation that they afforded 
of tl^e history of Rome. Another class were of 
silvered copper, and lastly silver coins, mostly of 
the earlier emperors and of the great Roman 
families, were displayed in cardboard boxes, divided 
by partitions and carefully lined with wadding. 
Old Gozzo's collection never extended- to gold, and 
it was only by chance that any great rarities were 
ever included in it; but as the rarer coins are 
those that commemorate the least eventful reigns, I 
cared little to obtain them, and was usually well 
satisified with the novelties of effigy and reverse that 
every market-day added to the old dealer’s store. 

After many visits to his stall, and much con- 
versation about coins, I had formed a sort of friend- 
ship with old Gq^o, and sometimes accompanied 
him home when he packed up his wares in the 
afternoon. He lived in. a small shop on one side of 
the Piazza, and slept surrounded by piles of rusty 
iron and all kinds of metal fragments and worn-out 
utensils. Among these I sometimes picked out 
mediaeval and ancient Roman antiquities— por- 
tions of weapons, or broken vessels, that had 
been turned upi by the peasant’s plough, and sold 
wi^ modem rubbirii to the old-iron dealer. His 
rubbish-heaps afforded me a curious study, and I 
drew from them much enlightenment and informa- 
tion,- for they included the common relics of many 
successive ages, suppilyiirg a quaint edition of the* 
history of Roman life. And among the heaped-up 
fragments, and lighted by the slanting rays of the 
setting sun, the worn frame, white locks, and 
threadbare garments of the old man appealed a fit 
completion of the collection, and a symbol 

of the modem life of Rome ; as if the rust of time, 
having prevailed on all die pomp and drcumstance 
of the ancient city, had at length made life itself as 
much wom-out as the inanimate olyects that once 
embellished it. But age attd poverty supported 
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placidly under the bright sky, and with the easily 
satisfied wants of the Italian temperament, had 
refined the features of the old dealer till they ex- 
hibited a pure Roman profile ; and long famili- 
arity with the relics of. departed greatness had filled 
his mind with a dreamy reverence for the past ; so 
that there was a strahge d^icacy in his appearance 
and his language, which made his conversation 
very attractive to me. And often, in ihe evening, 

I would accompany him home, and sometimes send- 
ing out for a fiask' of wine, 1 would sit with him till 
long after nightfall, and listen to his legends of 
coin-collecting, and his recollections of the com- 
munity of the Piazza. But I linger too long with my 
.iescriptioik of old Gozzo and his surroundings. 

Towards his stall I now made my way, past 
heaps of vegetables and fruits— the smooth ^een 
water-melons piled like cannon-balls upon the pave- 
ment, or ranged in crimson slices upon water- 
drenched boards, the salted gourd-seeds spread in 
trays, and other favourite delicacies of the Romans. 
At length I reached the end of the Piazza devoted 
to the old-iron dealers, and approached the stall of 
my friend Gozzo. 

He was not occupied, as I usually found him, in 
rearranging his wares, but was engaged in con- 
versation with a customer. The face of the latter 
was familiar to me, for 1 hnd sometimes seen him 
in the libraries, or in the piazza, andj had ob- 
served that his pursuits seemed similar to my own. 

1 nodded to Gozzo, who begged me to excuse him 
for a moment, and then occupied myself in turning 
over a heap of coins, while the dealer and his ! 
customer were settling, with much bargaining,' the 
price of certain others that the latter htM selected. 
At length the bargain seemed' completed; the 
customer paid the price agreed upon, and de- 
parted with his purchase. 

“What a Jew that is !" exclaimed Gozzo, wiping 
his forehead after the exertion of his discussion 
with the sti-ahger. 

“ So he appears,” I replied. “ Do you know who 
he is ?” 

“Noi I can never make him out. He dresses 
like a beggaay.atid/hargains like an old-clothes-mad. 
He is often in the Piazza^ and seems, to know more 
of coins than 4Uty of us. But no one knows him 
as a dealer, and some say he is as rich as a cardinal. 
We dealers are a gosidptng set though, and 1 fancy 
we know very little abwt that strange customer.” 

“ 1 have seen him at the^ Minerva,” I remarked ; 
“he reads the Latin works there, and the monks 
appear very deferential to hiih.” 

“No doiibt he is some eccentric antiquary,” 
continued Gozzo ; “they are a strange set, our anti- 
^ 4|uanes, and they often di^uise themselves to get 
better batgains from us. They ddnk we dealers 
suit our prices to. oar customers’ appearance ^ and 
it is true enough, for a rich man will pay anything 


for a coin he has set his heart on. But I have 

something to tell you, Signor S . A relation of 

mine has a coin worth a fortune. He will not show 
it to any other dealer, for he always fears to be 
imposed upon. You do not buy rare coins, and as 
an Englishman he will trust you with a sight of it. 
Perhaps, too, you can tell him its true value. It is 
a gold medal of Heliogabalus ; a splendid im- 
pression, and probably unique.” 

“ Many thanks, Gozzo ; 1 shall be delighted to 
see it” I expected a rare treat should the medal 
be genuine, and I thanked the old dealer for the 
confidence he showed in me. 

“ 1 think I will take the Faustina after all,” said 

soft voice behind us. Old Gozzo started and 
turned pale. He picked out the coin alluded to, 
and gave it to the same strange customer we had 
been discussing, and who had returned unobserved 
by cither of us. The latter paid for it, and saying 
good-day in his soft voice, turned away, and v. hile old 
Gozzo stood staring after him, finally left the I'iazz.i. 

“ Per Bacco I” said Gozzo, “ I hope he didn't 
hear me mention the Heliogabalus.” 

The marine stores and antiquities that covered 
the stall were soon locked up in wooden cases be- 
neath the counter, and after covering the wholw’ 
with an oil-cloth, and taking under his arm a clc.il 
box containing the more valuable articles, the old 
dealer led the way across the Piazza. 1 followed 
him to Ids dwelling, and when he had depo'sited the 
box we proceeded to a street behind* the Pantheon 
— leading from the Piazza Navona to the Minerva. 

' Here some book-stalls and curiosity shops lined the 
{ way, and majolica plates, imitation Etruscan vases, 
copper pots thickly coated with verdigris, and 
other true and false antiquities were displayed 
beside the doors, Priests were examining the old 
veUum-bnwnd volumes at the book-stalls,, one or two 
dilettante foreigners were bargaining for antiquities, 
and a stream of peasants and street-criers were 
passing from the market, or calling their wares in 
strident tones. My friend made his way through 
the crowd, and entered g. dark narrow doorway : 
we passed 'into a small courtyard, and looking up 
at the dark windows pf the high surrounding build- 
ing, I caught a glimpse of a fair face and form 
bending over some household work at one of the 
upper window's. 

“ Is your father athome,F rancesca?”criedmy friend. 

“Yes, yes, uncle: come up,” answered the girl, 
bending over the window ; and as I saw her face, I 
recognised my fair acquaintance of the Palatine 
vineyanL We entered a small archway at one 
comer of the court, and after ascending a winding 
staircase, were met by Francesca, who, after bend- 
ing her beautiful head to be kissed by her uncle, 
turned quickly, without looking at me, and led the 
way into the apartment. 

BKO or CHATTIR THB 8BCOKD, 
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GREAT PYRAMID STANDARDS OF JUSTICE AND MEASURE. 

BV PlAZZl SMYTH, ASTRONOMfiE ROYAI< 'FOE SCOTLAMU, 

IN FOUR PARTS.—PART THE THIRD. 


•^ERE then we have the sym- 
bolic linear standard of the 
I Great Pyramid's design (to- 
tally different, be it liemem- 
bered, from the cubit of pro- 
fane Egypt, only 207 inches 
long; executed in the mdst 
admirable, lasting, and har4 
mat 1 that modem science could desire; 

d what a standard ! In its whole length 
equal to an even ten-millionth of the earth’s 
semi -axis of rotation, and in its pyramidal divi- 
sion into 5x5 parts exhibiting a smaller unit^ 
which measures the whole axis of rotation, the 
line on which the blessings of the recurrence of night 
and day to cheer the toils of man depend, by the 
pyramidal number again of 500,000,000. Or, again; 
wc may view the whole standard in its bearmg on 
human history, as coming near the mean lengths of 
the ells .and cubits of almost all nations, while its 
twenty-fifth part comes equally close to the inch of 
all peoples. 

Particularly near, however, or actually and liter- 
.illy within halja hair’s breadth, to the British inch 
does the Pyramid inch approach ; a sort of standard, 
too, of twen^y-five such inches is already used in the 
ordnance maps of Great Britain $ and the vulgar 
employment of a smaller standard of twelve such 
inches, or the common foot, has both Pyramid and 
cartli-commcnsurablc authority ; though for larger 
and more scientific measures quinary and decimal 
multiples of the more important cubit seem to be 
preferably employed, and are far more powerful and 
satisfactory.. 

By means of the Pyramid cubit, too, a peculiar 
simpli •ication takes place in British square measure, 
or a harmonising is produced between the elements 
of that and long measure, and without any sensible 
alteration of the grand standard of British square 
measure, viz., the statute acre. 

A most invaluable standard is that acre, in terms 
of which all the title-deeds of every particle of 
British land are expressed and recorded ; and yet it 
tells nothing to a mechanic with his inch-divided rule 
in his pocket ; for it is no even multiple of his inches, 
feet, or yards, while its'sub-divisions int% chains, 
links, etc., are perfect gibberish when set alongside 
a table of British long measure : a glaring example 
of how mediseval contrivances and modem sub- 
divisions have long since hidden the beauties of 
relation and exactness of commensurability of our 
chief standards, derived originally with these 
inestimable characteristics from earliest antiquity ; 


for this is how the primaeval cubit, aitn, ell, or pace 
of the Great Pyramid with its 35 inches clears up 
the difficulty. 

Throughout the P^ast, and among Jews, Arabs, 
and all those peoples who keep up their traditions 
with success, the cubit is looked on as a square, 
as well as a long, measure. I'aking the Pyramid 
cubit then in this manner, and with a Pyramid 
multiplier, 100 cubits square equal i acre of' the 
Pyramid, which acre is to the British Imperial acre 
as 1 \o 0*999. '^hat is, they are almost exactly equal 
in size ; the Pyramid acre having, however, the 
advantage of its side’s length being with absolute 
exactness equal to the 100,000th of the earth’s 
semi-axis t>f rotation ; while the Pyramid mile, 
equal to 25 acre-sides in length, diifers from the 
British mile, indeed, by 0*013 itself, but can be 
described to and appreciated by all the nations 
of the world as the 4,000th of the same most ad- 
mirable earth-reference. 

WEIGHT AND CAPACITY MEASURE. 

A capacity measure in itself might evidently, for 
the gross and common purposes of life, be nothing 
more tlian a cubing of linear measure ; but as it 
is inevitable in practice to use for the greater part 
of capacity measuring, vessels which, being curved, 
globular, bottle-shaped, and geometrically quite 
anomalous, are anything but easy to measure in 
straight linear units, such vessels are more com- 
monly referred for test to the weight of water they 
will hold, ; and for accuracy, at a given temperature 
and atmospheric pressure. 

But the moment we speak of weight, wc have to 
deal with a totally extraneous branch of creation 
to everything either connected with si*e or cog- 
nisable by linear measure of any kind or degree ; 
while it — this strange weight quality— is far 
more intimately connected with the well-being of 
man upon earth than anything merely linear, 
squared, or cubed. For what does it signify 
whether a lump of rock from the quarry measures 
a few Kncar inches more or less ? while, if it should 
much more than ordinary stone of the same 
size, happy the roan who has found it, for it must on 
that account be something valuable, and may even 
be gold itself if only heavy enough •within a given 
compass s that is to say, “ if it has sufficient specific 
gravify.” 

Weight measure then, in its inevitable com- 
bination with capacity , measure, must and cannot 
but have reference to specific gravity in order to 
mean anything for the purposes of intellectual 
man. And if any particular arrangement of 
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standards and units of weight is to be put forward 
as the parallel branch of an earth«-commen5UTable 
system of linear measure adapted for general use 
in the grand future of universal brotherhood, a^nch 
weight system must absolutely have an even com- 
mensurability with the 'specific gravity of this 
planet the earth as a whole. 

Has then the miich-vaunted French metrical 
system any shch reference? Not in the siightest 
degree, for it refers in, weight, not to the specific 
gravity of the whole earth, -but to that of a single 
fluid therein. Has, next, the Pyramid system any 
such reference? It possesses it perfectly, and is 
the only system on earth which knowingly and in- 
tentionally dontains it ; and yet its chief standards, 
as the ton weight and the pound, are very close 
to our avoirdupois ton and pound ; while the 
Pyramid capacity cofier, trough, or chaldron is 
the very vessel of which our quarter” for mea- 
suring grain is the traditional and actual fourth 
part ; and its capacity»pint is almost ^he same as 
the British pint once was, and continued to be, 
up to the anomalous alteration made by the British 
Parliament in the reign of George the Fourth. 

Now these are no mere guesses or random 
assertions that 1 am making, but are sober truth 
touching things wonderful in their bearing on 
primaeval human history, and in the resuUs they 
must have in the long-since intended future of man 
futuic organised and prepared for by far more 
than the genius and power of man. 

Hid these Pyramid truths have been, no doubt, 
through all human histoiy up to the present day ; and 
yet by present day we do not mean to^^xchide a few 
years past j for the late John Taylor, of Gower 
Street, London, the finb old veteran publisher, who 
in his youth probed as far as any one ha&,yet gono 
into that literary mystery, the authorship jof the 
Letters of Junius ; and in middle life elicited the 
genius, and alleviated so nis^y of- the misfortunes 
of the peasant poet, poor John Clare— to him, John 
Taylor, it was granted in later life to have the first 
perception of the true meaning of the Great Pyra- 
mid’s design ; and he gave it to the world in 1859 
in his well^nown book, “The Great Pyramid: 
Why was it Built, and Who Built it ?” 

So completely the beginning of a new subject 
was this l^ok, that no wonder Sir John Herschel 
rather complained of ' its crudities and confusion ; 
though he confessed also to its containing the first 
information of some most surprising commensura- 
bilities between the Great Pyramid and the earth. 
And these latter features, together with the metro- 
logical and historical ideas of Mr. Taylor, having 
since then been exteftsiv^ examined and further 
worked out by W. Petrie, CE., St. John Vincent 
Day, CE.^ Rev. J. T. Goodsir, Rev. Dr. McKay, 
Ca^n Tracey, R.A,, and others, including myself, 
have led to remarka^e extension and confirmation | 


of certain of the grandest views in the worthy octa- 
genarian’s hopes and anticipations. 

SING’S CHAMBER SYMBOLTSM- 

The ante-chamber, partly In granite, and partly 
in limestone, which we have already spoken of, 
leads by a low doorway into the so-called King’s 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid, an apartment of 
large size, exquisite proportions, and as to its 
material, of polished red granite throughout both 
waU^ ceiling, and floor. 

Not only is it the best built of all the three only 
known chambers of this Pyramid, but it is the 
^ultimate one reached by its peculiar system of 
asemdiftg interior passages, is the highest up in 
the mass of the building, the most radically different 
from any chamber possessed by any of the other 
Egyptian pyramids, and the one towards which 
the whole “great” fabric seems to focus its excel- 
lencies. 

Yet is it a mere atom compared to the whole 
I building ; so that when wc arc told by learned 
■Egyptologists of the hieroglyphic order that Ihjt 
vast entire structure— the Great Pyramid— wa*; 
erected merely to entomb the body of a king in a 
granite sarcophagus, which lies a mere atom at one 
end of that noble apartment, and that apartment :i 
mere atom again in tire entire monument— the 
insufficiency of their explanation l)egins to declare 
itself at once ; although, If wc should come to the 
interpretation of the metaphysics of the Pyramid, 
a symbolical allusion in that chamber and that 
apparent sarcophagus to the death of the body, life 
of the soul, and a future state is recognisable in 
conjunction, ^and without in any way interfering, 
with our present physical and scientific explanations 
of parts to which tlie hieroglyphists can say 
nothing. 

If therf were any hieroglyphics there, the Egypto- 
logists of -the present day would undoubtedly be 
the men to interpret them ; but let it be clearly 
known and understood by all men that neither on 
the so-called sarcophagus, nor the w.^lls of the 
King’s Chamber, nor any of the finished and acces- 
sible chambers and passages of the Great Pyramid 
are there any hieroglyphics. Nor can the Egypto- 
logists explain why there are not, if the place was, 
as they say, really a veritable king’s tomb, and 
intended for that and nothing else. Nor, again, 
have the same learned men by that peculiar and 
sadly circumscribed learning of theirs ever made a 
single discovery in the Great Pyramid (the name 
of Cheops or Shufu alone excepted, amongst 
Cfdoncl Vyse^s masons’ marks) of anything that 
any one else did not know before, or explanatory 
of one of the reasons, values, and meanings of the 
many striking mechanical forms and facts which we 
do find there. 

On entering the Kmc’s Chamber, for instance, the 
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first symbol is, that its admirable walls of polished 
granite are formed on every side in five courses of 
equal height, even to the tenth of an inch ; the 
second, that the door is so raised up within the 
walls as to cut off from immediate observation five 
inches in depth of the lowest course of those walls ; 
and then that that floor is on the same horizontal 
plane as the fiftieth course of masonry' which fonns 
the whole body of the building from the ground 
upwards. 

To these things, produced only by notable ex- 
penditure of labour and means, the Egyptologists 
can say nothing ; and tlicn if we come to the sole 
furniture and contents of the room— f.r., to their sp- 
cullcd sarcophagus, without any of the hieroglyphics 
which were invariably put on every real and used 
Egyptian sarcophagus of the period, and upon 
kings* sarcophagi more than any others — we find 
indeed a long (but for a sarcophagus a very high), 
empty, lidless box of granite, carved with remark- 
able skill out of one solid block into a regular rect- 
angular figure, polished smooth within and without, 
^d having these geometrical characteristics by 
me.ifiure, when fractures and a certain small ledge 
cut out arc duly filled up, viz.— 

1. The cubic contents of the interior arc just 
Jiulf those of the exterior. 

2. The cubic contents of the bottom thickness 
or piece arc just half those of the sides. 

This in itself is hardly to be called scientific, *yet 
is it important as a first hint that cubic capacity 
was a matter studied in the formation of this " stone 
box or trough.’’ The same too is proved in the 
formation of the rooms both containing and ap- 
proaching the coffer, when wc find J:hat the lowest 
course of the walls of the King’s Chamber, forming 
a tank of the same height as the coffer, contains* 
fifty times the bulk of the contents of that open 
“box;” while a marked-off portion of the ante- 
chamber contains the fortieth part of -the chamber 
portion, and the lower stone of the granite leaf con- 
tains the fourth part of the box or coffer's con- 
tents. 

Hence the coffer, though loose and movable on 
the floor, is no extraneous, accidental or lately 
imported feature in this chamber of the Great 
Pyramid ; and it was indeed looked on by John 
Taylor as the grand standard of weight and capacity 
in the Pyramid metrological system. But how to 
prove that destination of the coffer and ascertain 
its qualities as such ? 

The floor of this rodm standing on fiftieth 
course of construction of the Pyramid, we take a 
standard fiffy Pyramid inches long, or the i- 
10,000,000th of the length of the axis of the earth ; 
this length being cubed to symbolise cubic contents, 
or capacity, is multiplied by 570^ the mean density or 
specific gravity of ihp whole earth in terms of water, 
and the result is 712,500 cubic inches, one-tendi of 


which represents precisely the cubic contents of the 
coffer ; and five times the quantity, agreeably with 
the five courses of the walls, represents the contents 
onhe lowest marked-off course already allqded ta 

Hence the capacity contents of the coffer, or 
71,250 cubic indies, if regarded as a capacity 
measure, arc found equal to the old Saxon chaldron ; 
and the contents of the lower stone of the granite 
leaf are equal to the “quarter” imperial measure of 
our own day; while if the whole coffer’s contents be 
divided by the peculiarly pyramidal, and King's 
'Chamber, number of fifty times fifty, wc obtain a 
small capacity measure of 28*5 cubic Pyramid 
inches, or the old wine .pint of Saxon days. 

Next for weight, the coffer’s contents of water, at 
the temperature of 68^ F., and barometer 30 in., 
being taken as the standard ton weight, such 
amount of water is found to come, as to its weight, 
close to both our avoirdupois ton and the shipping 
ton, for it dies between th^. And if we divide the 
whole wciglit of &uch standard ton by that King's 
Chamber number again of 50 x 50, there results a 
unit of weight which may be appropriately called a 
Pyramid pound ; for it is not only exceedingly close 
to the avoirdupois pound (and necessarily equal to 
the w^eight of a Pyramid pint of water), but it has this 
final, pyramidal, and cosmic relation to the specific 
gravity of the whole world, viz., that one Pyramid 
pound weight is equal to, or defined by, the weight 
of five cubic Pyramid inches of matter living the 
mean specific gravity of the whole earth. Whence 
there flows for practical men the most charmingly 
easy method of determining weights by linear 
measures in inches, taken in conjunction with the 
specific gravity of the substance concerned : and 
showing the coffer’s own weight of granite material, 
corrected as it is by the ledge cut out (which had 
otherwise been a difficulty), to be just 3'5 Pyramid 
tons, ' 

/ All these arrangements, too, are found in a 
building whose size, having been already deter- 
mined by other considerations, has had its weight 
so adjusted by the use throughout its almost entirely 
solid construction of stone with very different 
specific gravity to “ ordinary stone,” that the Great 
Pyramid’s whole weight is to the whole weight of 
the earth as 1 to 10’* j that is, in the even propor- 
rion of I to x,ooo,oooyooo, 000,00a* And the whole 
of these references, either to the actual weight, or 
merely the mean specific gravity, of the earth as a 
whole, have a meaning and significance in the 
present and prospective state of man’s knowledge, 
but must have entirely failed of being understood 
in the earlier ages of the world. 

E.MD OK PART THE THIRD. 


* Sec Antiquity of ZiaeDectoal Muiii'' by C. Piazzi Smyth. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


BY HB8BA 

• CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

A midnight ride. 

I TOOK care not to .reach home before the hour 
when Julia usually went to bed.' She had been out 
in the country all day visiting the south cliffs of our 
island, with some acquaintances. In all probability 
she would be too tired to sit up till my return if i 
were Uf€. 

I haul calculated aright. It was after , eleven ! 
o’clock when I entered, and my mother only was 
waiting for me. I wished to avoid any confidehtial 
chat that evening, and after answering briefly her 
fond inquiries as to what could have kept me out 
so late, 1 took myself off to myown room. 

But it was quite vain to think of sleep that night. 

1 had soon woiked mjuelf up into that state of 
nervous, restless agitatidh when one cannot remain 
quietly in a room. I attempted to conquer it, but 
1 could not. 

The moon, which was at the full, was shining out 
of a clot^k^ ' field of sky upon ■ my window. 1 
longed for iheidi ah’, and freedom, and motion ; for 
a distance between myself and my dear old henne 
— ^ihot, home which 1 was-^abont ■ to plunge into 
troubled waters. The peacefulness oppressed me. 

About one o’clock I opened my door as sofdy as 
possible, and stole silesdy down-stairs— but not so 
silently that my mother's quick -ear did not catdi 
the slight jarring of my door, 

Thenight-bell hung in my room, and occasionally 
I was summoned away at hours like this to visit a 
patient. She called to qie as I crept down the stairs. 

"Martin, what is tlie .matter?” «he whispered 
over the bannisters. 

" Nothing, mother ; nothing much,” 1 answered. 
" T shall .be home again in an hour or two. Go to 
bed, and go p sleep,” 

"Are you going to take Madam?” she .asked, 
seeing my whip in my hand. " Shall 1 ring up 
Pellet?” 

“ No, no ! ” I said j V I can manage well enough. 
Good night agiun, my darling old mother." 

Her pale, worn face smiled down upon me very 
tenderly as she Idssed her hand to me. 1 stood, 
as if spell-bound, watching her, and she watching 
me, until we both laughed^ though somewhat falter- 
ingly. 

" How romantic you are, my boy 1 ” she said, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" 1 shall not stir till you go hack to bed,” I 
answered peremptorily ; and as just then wc heard 
my father Colling out fretfully to ask why the door 
was open, and what was going on in the house, she 
dis^eared. and I went on my way to the staUes. 


ST&ETTON. 

Madam was my favourite marc, first-rate at a 
gallop when she was in good temper, but apt to 
turn vicious now and then. She was in good 
temper to-night, and pricked up her ears and 
whinnied when I unlocked the stable-door. In a 
few minutes wc were going up the Grange Road at 
a moderate pace till we reached the open countr)', 
and the long, white, dusty roads stretched before 
ps, glimmering in the moonlight. I turned for 
St Martin’s, and Madam, at the first touch of iny 
whip on her flanks, started off at a steady gallop. 

It was a cool, quiet night in May. A few of the 
larger fixed stars twinkled palely in the sky, but the 
smaller ones were drowned in the full moonli^t. 
The largest of them shone solemnly and brightly in 
a field of golden green just above the spot where 
the sun had set hours before. The trees, standing 
out with a blackness and distinctness never seen 
by day, appeared to watch for me and look after 
me as I rode along, forming an avenue of silent 
but very Mately spectators ; and to my fahey, for 
my fancy was highly excited that night, the rustling 
of the young leaves upon them whispered the name 
of Olivia. The hoof^beats of my marc’s feet upon 
thb hard roads echoed the name Olivia, Olivia I 

By-and-by I turned off the road to get nearer the 
sea, and rode along sandy lanes, with banks of turf 
instead of hedge-rows, which were covered thickly 
with pale primroses, shining with the same hue as 
the. moon abo 7 ^ them. As 1 passed the scattered 
cottages, here and there a dog yapped a shrill, 
snarling bark, and woke the birds, till they gave a 
sleepy twitter in their new nests. 

Now then I came in full sight of the sea, 
glittering in the silvery light 1 crossed the head 
of a gorge, and stopped for awhile to gaze down it, 
till my flesh crept. It was not more than a few 
yards in breadth, but it was of unknown depth, and 
tlie rocks stood above it with '"a thick, heavjt black- 
ness. The tide was rtishing into its narrow channel 
with a thunder which throbbed like -a pulse ; yet in 
tlic intervals of its pulsation I could catch^e thin, 
prattling tinlde of a brook running merrily down 
the gorge to plunge headlong into the sea. 

I kept on my way, as near the ' sea as I could, 
past the sleeping cottages and hamlets, round 
through jft. Pierre du Bois and Torteval, with the 
gleaming lighthouses out on the Hanways, and by 
Roequaine Bay, and Vazon Bay, and through the 
Vale to Captain Carey’s peaceful house,Vhere, per- 
haps, to-morrow night— nay, this day’s night— Julia 
might be weeping and waHing broken-hearted. 

1 had made^tbe circuit of our island —a place so 
dear to me that it seemed scarcely possible to live 
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elsewhere ; yet 1 should be forced to live elsewhere. 
1 knew that with a clear distinctness. There could 
be no home for me in Guernsey when my conduct 
towards Julia should become known. 

But now Sark, which had been behind me all my 
ride, lay full in sight, and the eastern sky behind 
it began to quicken with new light. Tht gulls 
were rousing themselves, and flying out to sea, 
with their plaintive cries ; and the larks were sing- 
ing their first sleepy notes to the coming day. 

As the sun rose, Sark looked very near, and the 


myself, and perhaps the better for her. How was 
1 to go through my morning’s calls ? 

1 resolved to have it over as soon as breakfast 
was finished, and my father had gone to make his 
professional toilet, a lengthy and important duty 
with him. Yet when breakfast came 1 was listen- 
ing intently for some summons, which would give 
me an hour’s grace from fulfilling my own deter- 
mination. I prolonged my meal, keeping my mother 
in her place at the table ; for she had never given 
her office of pouring out my tea and coffee. 














sea, a plain of silvery blue, seemed solid and firm 
enough to aifprd me a road across to it. A white 
mist lay like a huge snow-drift in hazy, broad 
curves over the Havre Gosselin, with sharp peaks 
of cliffs piercing through. 

Olivia was sleeping yonder behind that veil of 
shining mist ; and dear as Guernsey was to me, 
she was a hundred-fold dearer. II 

But my night’s ride had not made my da/s task 
any easier for me. No new light had daWn^ upon 
my difficulty. There was no loop-hole for me to 
escape firom the most painiiil and perplexing strait 
I had ever been in. How was 1 to^break it to 
Julia? and when? It was quite plain to me that 
the sooner it was over the better it would be for 


I finished at last, and .stiU no urgent message 
had Come for me. My mother left us together 
alone, as her custom was, for what time 1 had to 
spare — a variable quantity always with me. 

Now was the dreaded moment But how was I 
to begin'? Julia was so calm and unsuspecting. 
In what words could I convey my fatal meaning 
most gently to her? My head throbbed, and 1 
could not raise my eyes to her face. Yet it must 
be done. 

** Dear Julia,” I said, in as firm a voice as I could 
command. ^ 

“Yes, Martin.” 

But just then Grace, the housemaid, knocked 
emphatically at the door, and after a due pause 
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entered with a smiling, significant faGe, yet with an 
apologetic curtsey. 

“ If you please, Dr. Martin," she said, “ I'm very 
sorry, but Mrs. Lihou’s haby is taken with con- 
vulsion fits ; and they want you to go as fast as 
ever you can, please, sir." 

Was 1 sorry or glad ? I could not telL It was 
a reprieve ; but then I knew positively it was 
nothing more than a reprieve. The sentence must 
be executed. Julia came to me, bent her cheek 
towards me, and I kissed ir. That was our usual 
salutation when our morning's interview was 
ended. 

am going down to the new house," she' said., 
“ I lost a good deal of time yesterday, and I must 
make up for it to-day. Shall you be passing by at 
any time, Martin ?” 

“ Yes— no— I cannot tell exactly," I stammered. 

“If you are passing, come. in for a few minutes," 
she answered ; “ I have a thousand things to speak 
to you about." ' 

“ Shall you come in to lunch ?" I asked. . 

“No, 1 shall take something with me," she re- 
plied ; “ it hinders so, coming back here." 

1 was not ov<H’workod t)^at morning. Tlie eon-^ 
vulsions of Mrs. Lihou’s baby were not at all 
serious ; and, as I have before stated, the practiioe 
which my iiither. and J shared between tis was a 
very limited one. My part of it naturally fell among 
our poorer patients, -who did not expect me to I 
waste their time, and my own, hy^ making ^ 
numerous or prolonged visits. So I had jdenty of | 
time to call upoA^futin at the new house; but 
could not -summon sufficient courage. Ihe niorning | 
slipped away whilst I was loitering about Fort 
George, and chatting carelessly with the officers 
quartered there. 

1 went to lunch, pretty sure of finding no one 
but my mother at home. There was no fear of 
losmg her love, if every other friend turned me the 
CQ^ shoulder, as I was morally certain they would, 1 
with no blame to themselves. But the very depth 
and constancy of her afTection made it the more 
difficult and the more terrible for me to wound her. 
She had endured so much, poor mother 1 and was 
looking so was and pale. If it had not been for 
Johanna's threat, I should have resolved to say 
nothing about Olivia, and to run my chance of 
matrimonial happinesA 

What a cruel turn fate had done me when it sent 
me across the sea to.5atk ten weeks ago ! 

My mother was full of melancholy merriment 
that morning, making pathetic little j6kes about 
Julia and me, and laughing at tiiem heartily herself 
—short bursts of laughter .which left her paler than 
she had been before, 

1 tried to laugh myself in order to encourage her 
brief playfulness, though the effort almost choked 
me. Before 1 went out again, I sat beside her for 


a few minutes, with my head, which ached awfully 
by this time, resting on her dear shoulder. 

“Mother,” I said, “you are very fond of Julia?" 

“ 1 love her just the same as if slic were my 
daughter, Martin — as she will be soon,” shi 
answered. 

“ Do you love her as much as me?” 1 asked. 

“ Jealous boy !" she said, laying her hand on my 
hot forehead, “ no, not half as much ; not a quarter, 
not a tenth part as much ! Docs that content you ?" 

“Suppose something should prevent our mar- 
riage ?" I suggested. 

“But nothing can," she interrupted; “and, oh! 
Martin, 1 am sure you will be very happy with 
Julia.” 

I said no more, for I did not dare to tell her yet ; 
but 1 wished 1 had spoken to her about Olivia, 
instead of hiding her name, and all belonging to 
her, in my inmost heart. My mother would know 
all quite soon enough, unless Julia and 1 agreed to 
keep it secret, and let things go on as they were. 

If Julia said she would marry me, knowing that 
I was heart and soul in love with another woman, 
why, then I would go through with it, and my 
mother need never hear a word about my dilemma. 

Julia must decide my lot. My honour was 
I pledged to her ; and if she insisted upon the fulfil- 
ment of my engagement to her, well, of course 1 
would fulfil it 

I I went down reluctantly at lepgth to the new 
house ; but it was at almost the last hour. The 
! chuToh-clocks had ali’eady struck four ; and I knew 
Johanna would be true to her time, and drive up 
to the Grange at five. I left a message with my 
mother for Jaisr, telling her where she would find 
Julia and me. Then doggedly, but sick at heart 
with myself and all the world, 1 went down to meet 
my doom. 

It wJT getting into nice order, this new house of 
ours. We had had six months to prepare ft in, 
and to fit it up exactly to bur minds ; and it was 
as near my ideal of a pleasant home as our con- 
flicting tastes permitted. Perhaps this was the 
last time 1 should cross its threshold. There was 
a pang in the thought. 

Tills was my position : if Julia listened to my 
avowal angrily, and renounced me indignantly, ^ 
p2LS5ionately, I lost fortune, position, , profession; 
my home and friends, with the sole exception of 
my mother. 1 should be regarded alternately as a 
dupe and a scoundreL Guernsey would become 
too bft to hold me, and'l should be forced to follow 
my luck, in- some foreign land. ^If, on the other 
hand, Julia clung to me, and would not give me up, 
trusting to time to change my feelings, then I lost 
Olivia ; and to lose her seemed the worse fate of 
the two. 

JuUa was sitting alone in the drawing-room, 
which overlooked the. harbour and the group of 
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islands across the channel. There was no fear of 
interruption ; no callers to ring the bell and break 
in upon our tSte-drtiie, It was an understood thing 
that at present only Julia’s most intimate fnends 
had been admitted into our new house, and then 
by special invitation alone. 

There was a very happy^ very placid expression 
on her face. Every harsh line seemed softened, 
and a pleased smile played about her lips. Her 
dress was one of those simple, fresh, clean muslin 
gowns, with knots of ribbon about it, which make 
a plain woman almost pretty, and a pretty woman 
bc^v itching. Her dark hair looked less prim and 
neat than usual. She pretended not to hear me. : 
open the door ; but as T stood still at the threshold I 
gazing at her, she lifted up her head, with a very 
pleasant smile. 

“ I .im very glad you are come, my dear Martin,” 
she said softly. 

CHAPTER THE EK’/HTEENTH. 

A LONG HALF-HOUR. 

1 DARED not dally another moment. I must take 
my plunge at once into the icy-cold waters. 

‘‘ I have something of importance to say to you, 
dear cousin,” I began. 

“ So have I,” she said gaily ; “ a thousand things, 
as I told you this morning, sir, though you arc so 
late in coming to hear them. See, I have been 
making a list of a few commissions for you to do in 
London. They arc such as 1 can trust to you ; but, 
for plate, and glass, and china, 1 think we had 
better wait till we return from Switzerland, We 
are sime to come home through T-ondon.” 

Her eyes ran over a paper she was Jiolding in her 
hand ; whilst I stood opposite to her, not knowing 
what to do with myself, and feeling the guiltiest 
wretch alive. 

“Cannot you find a scat?” she asked, after a 
short silence. 

1 sat down on the broad window-sill, instead of 
on the chair close to hers. She looked up at that, 
and fixed her eyes upon me keenly. 1 had often 
quailed before Julia’s gaze as a boy, but never as I 
did now. 

“Well ! what is it?” she 'asked curtly. The 
incisiveness of her tone brought life into me, as a 
probe sometimes brings a patient out of stupor. 

“ Julia,” I said, “ are you quite sure you love me 
enough to be happy with me as my wife ? ” 

She opened her eyes very widely and arched her 
eye-brows at the question, Jaughed a little, and then 
diwoped her head over the work in her h^ds. 

“ Think of it well, Julia,” I urged. 

“ 1 know you well enough to be as happy as the 
day is long with you,” she replied, the colour rushing 
to her face. “ I have no vocation ftjr a single life, 
such as so many of the girls here have to. make up 
their minds to. 1 should hate to have nothing to 


do and nobody to care for. Every night and morn- 
ing 1 thank God that he has ordained another life 
for me. He knows how I love you, Martin.” 

What was 1 to say to this ? How was I to set 
my foot down to crush this happiness of hers ? 

“ You do not often look as if you loved mej” I 
said at last. 

That is only my w.-iy," she answered. “ I can't 
be soft and purring like many women. 1 don’t 
care to be always kissing and hanging about any- 
l^y. But if you are afraid I don’t love you enough 
— ^well ! 1 will ask you what you think in ten years’ 
time.” 

“ What would you say if I told you I had once 
loved a girl better than 1 do you ?” 1 asked. 

“ That’s, not true,” she said sharply. “ I’ve known 
you all your life, and you could not hide such a 
I thing from your mother and me. -You are only 
: laughing at me, Martin.” 

“ Heaven knows I’m not laughing,” I answered 
solemnly ; ** it’s no laughing matter. Julia, there is 
a girl I love better than yon, even now.” 

The colour and the smile faded out of her face, 
leaving it ashy pale. Her lips parted once or twice, 
but her voice failed Then she broke out into 
a short hysterical laugh. 

“You arc talking nonsense, dear Martin,” she 
gasped ; “ you ought not ! I am not very strong. 
Get me a glass of water.” 

1 fetched a glass of water from the kitchen ; for 
the servant, who had been at work, had gone home, 
and we were quite alone in the house. When I 
returned her face was still working with nervous 
twitchings. 

“ Martin, you ought not I ” she repeated, after she 
had swallowed some water. “ Tell me it is a joke." 

“ I cannot,” I replied, painfully and sorrowfully ; 
“ it is the ti-utb, though I would almost rather face 
death than own it. I love you dearly, Julia ; but 
1 love another woman better. God help us both ! ” 

There was dead silence in the room after those 
words. I could not hear Julia breathe or move, 
and I could not look at her. My eyes were tiimed 
towards the window and the islands across the sea, 
purple and hazy in the distance. 

“ Leave me ! ” she said, after a very long stillness ; 
“go away, Martin." 

“ I cannot leave you alone,” I exclaimed ; “ no, I 
will not, Julia. Let me tell you more; let me explain 
it all. You ought to know everything now.” 

“ Go av'ay 1 ” she repeated, in a mechanical way. 

I hesitated still, seeing her while and trembling, 
with her eyes glassy and fixed. But she motioned 
me from her towards the door, and her pale lips 
parted again to reiterate her command. 

How I crossed that room 1 do not know ; but the 
moment after I had closed \he door 1 heard the 
key turn in the lock. I dared not quit the house 
and leave her alone in such a state : and I longed 
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ardently to hear the docks chime five, and the 
sound of Johanna’s coagh-wheels on the roughly- 
paved street. She could not be here yet for a full 
half-hour, for she had to go up to our house in the 
Grange Road and come back again. What if Julia 
should have fainted, or be dead 1 

That was oiM; of the longest half-hours in xny life. 
1 stood at the stne^-door watching and waiting, 
and noddang to people who passed by, and who 
simpered at me in the most inane fashion. 

The fools 1 1 called them to myself. At length 
Johanna turned the corner, and her pony-carriage 
came rattling cheerfully over the large round stones. 
1 ran to meet her. 

“For heaven’s sake go to Julia!” I cried. “I 
have told her.” ^ 

“And what does she sa) ?” asked Johanna. 

** Not a word, not a syllable,” I replied, ‘‘ except 
to bid me go away. She ha» locked herself inter the 
drawing-room.” 

** Then you had better go away altogether," she 
said, and leave me to deal with her. Don’t come 
in, and then I can say you arc not here.” 

A friend of mine lived in the opposite bouse, and 
though 1 knew be was not 0 home, 1 knocked at 
his door and asked permission to rest for a while. 

The windows looked into the street, and there I 
sat watching the door of our new house, for Johanna 
and Julia to come out. No man likes to be ordered 
out ^ sight, as if he were a vagabond or a criminal, 
and 1 felt myself aggrie\'ed and miserable. 

At length the door opposite opened, and Juli^ 
appeared, her face completely hidden behind a veil. 
Johanna helped her into the low carrj^ge, as if she 
had been an invalid, and paid her those minute 
trivial attentions which one woman showers upon 
.'mother when she. is in great grief. Then they 
drove off, and were soon out of my sight. 

By this time our dinner-hour was near, and I 
knew my mother would be looking out for us both. 
1 was thaidcful to find at the table a visitor, who 
had dropped in unexpectedly : one of my father^s 
patients— a widow, <vith a high colour, a loud voice, 
and boisterous spirits, who kept up a rattle of con- 
versation with Dr. Dobrde. My mother glanced 
anxiously at mej*but she could say little. 

“ Where is Julia?” she had inquired, as we sat 
down to dinner' without htf. 

“Julia?" 1 said absendy; “oh! she is gone to 
the Vale, with Johanna Carey.” 

“Will she come back to-night?” asked my mother. 

“ Not to-night,” 1 said aloud ; but to myself I 
added, “ nor for many nights to come; never, most 
probably, whilst 1 am und^ this roof. We have 
been building our house upon the sand, and the 
floods haye come, and the winds have blown, and 
the house has fallen ; but my mother knows nothing 
of the catastrophe yet." 

' If it were possible to keep her ignorant of it ! 


But that could not be. She read trouble in my 
face, as clearly as one sees a thunder-cloud in the 
sky, and she could not rest till she had fathomed it. 
After she and our guest had left us, my father 
lingered only a few minutes. He was not a man 
that cared for drinking, with no companion but me, 
and he soon pushed the decanters from him. 

“You are as dull as a beetle to-night, Martin,” 
he said. “ I think 1 will go and see how your mother 
and Mrs. Murray get along together.” 

He went his way, and I went mine — up into my 
own room, where I should be alone to tliink over 
things. It was a pleasant room, and had been mine 
•^from my boyhood. 'J’here were some ugly old 
pictures still hanging against the walls, which 1 
could not find in my heart to take down. The 
model of a ship 1 had carved with my penknife, the 
sails of which had been made by Julia, occupied 
the top shelf lover my books. The first pistol I 
had ever possessed lay on the same shclt. It was 
my own den, my nest, my sancmary, my home 
within the home. I could not think of myself 
being quite at home anywhere else. 

Of late 1 had been awakened in the night two or 
three times, and found my mother standing at ,\i\y 
bedside, with her thin, transparent fingers shading 
the light from my eyes. When I remonstrated with 
her she had kissed me, smoothed the clothes about 
me, and promised meekly to go back to bed. Did 
she visifme every night and woqld there come a 
lime w'hcn she could not visit me } 

CTIAITER THE N’INETEEN'rH. 

^ BROKEN OFF. 

As 1 asked myself this question, >vith .an unerring 
premonition that the time would soon come when 
my mother and 1 would be separated, 1 heard her 
tappinjj lightly at the door. She was not in the 
habit of leaving her guests, and 1 was surprised and 
perplexed at seeing her. 

“Your father and Mrs. Murray arc having a 
game of chess,” she said, answering my look of 
astonishment. “We can be alone together half 
an hour. And now tell me what is the matter? 
There is something going wrong with you.” 

She sank dpirn weariedly into a chair, and 1 
knelt down beside her. It was almost harder to 
tell her than to tell Julia; but it was worse than 
useless to put off the evil moment. Better for her 
to hear all from me before a whisper reached her 
from any one else. 

“Johaima came Jiere,” she continued, “with a 
face as grave as a judge, and asked for Julia in a 
melancholy voice. Hus there been any quarrel 
between you two ?” 

She was accustoxned to our small quarrels, and 
to setting them tight again ; for we were prone to 
quarrel in a cousinly fashion, without much real 
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bitterness on either side, but with such an intimate 
and irritating knowledge of each other’s weak 
points, that we needed a peace-maker at hand. 

Mother. I am not going to marry my cousin." 

So I have heard before," she answered, with a 
faint smile. “ Come, come, Martin \ it is too late to 
talk boyish nonsense like this." 

** But 1 love somebody else," I said warmly, for 
xny heart throbbed at the thought of Olivia ; ** and 
I told Julia so this afternoon. It is broken off for 
good now, mother.” ’ 

She gave me no answer, and I looked up into her 
dear face in alarm. It had grown rigid, and a 
peculiar blue tinge of pallor was spreading over it. 
Her head had fallen back against the chair. I had 
never seen her look so death-like in any of her ill- 
nesses, and 1 sprang to my feet in terror. She 
stopped me by a slight convulsive pressure of her 
hand, as I was about to unfasten her brooch and 
open her dress to give her air. 

“ No, Martin,” she whispered, “ I shall be better 
in a moment.” 

But It was several minutes before she breathed 
fi ccly and naturally, or could raise her head. Then 
she did not look at me, but lifted up her eyes to 
lluv^iale evening sky, and her lips quivered with 
agitation. 

“ Martin, it will be the d«:ath of me,” she said ; 
and a few tears stole down her cheeks, which 1 
wiped away. 

“ It shall not be the death of you,” I c.xdaimed. 
** If Julia IS willing to marry me, knowing ilie whole 
truth, 1 am ready to marry her for your sake, 
mother. I would do anything for your sake. But 
Johanna said she ought to be told, and 1 think it 
was right myself.” • 

" Who is It, who can it be that you love ?” 

“ Mother,” I said, “ I wish 1 had told you before, 
but 1 did not know that I loved the girl as I do, 
till I saw her yesterday in Sark, and Captain Carey 
charged me with it" 

“ That girl ! ” she cried. One of the Olliviers ! 
Oh, Martin, you must marry in your own class.” 

“ That was a mistake,” I answered. “ Her Chris- 
tian name is Olivia ; 1 do not know what her sur- 
name is.” 

“ Not know even her name!" she exclaimed. 

Listen, mother," I said ; and thih 1 told her all 
I knew about OHvia, and drew such a picture of her 
as 1 had seen her, as made my mother smile and 
sigh deeply in turns. , 

" But she may be an jidventuress ; yoti know ! 
nothing about her," she objected. ** Susely you 
cannot love a woman you do not esteem ^ ^ 

“ Esteem 1” I repeated. I never thought ^ether 
I esteemed Olivia, but I am satisfied 1 love her. 
You may be quite sure she is no adventuress. An 
adventuress would not hide hersdf in Tardifs out- 
of-the-wortd cottage.” 


‘‘A girl without friends and without a name !” 
she sighed; ”a runaway from her family and 
home ! It does not look well, Martin.” 

I could answer nothing, and it would be of little 
use to try. I saw where my mother's prejudices 
would blind her. To love any one not of our oviyi 
caste was a fatal error in her eyes. 

*' Does Julia know all this ? ” she asked. 

''She ias not heard a word about Olivia," 1 
answered. ** As soon as I told her 1 loved some 
one else better than her, she bade me begone out 
ofilfer sight. She has not an amiable temper." 

” But she is an upright, conscientious, ndigious 
woman," she said somewhat angrily. ** She would 
'never have run away from her friends ; and we 
know all about her. I cannot think what your 
father avill say, Martin. It has given him more 
pleasure and satisfaction thdn anything that has 
happened for years. If this marriage is broken off, 
it upsets everything." 

Of course it would upset everything ; there w-as 
the mischief of it. The convulsion would be so 
great, that I felt ready to marry Julia in order to 
avoid it, supposing she would many me. That was 
the question, and it rested solely with her. I would 
almost rather face th^ long, slow weariness of an 
unsuitable marriage than encounter the immediate 
results of the breaking off of our engagement just 
on the eve of its consummation. 1 was a cowal’d, 
no doubt, but events had hurried me on too rapidly 
for me to stand still and consider the cost. 

“ Oh, Martin, Martin ! " wailed my poor mother, 
breaking down again suddenly. 1 ha4 so set my 
heart upon this ! I did so long to see you in a 
home of yoiur.own I And Julia was so generous, 
never looking as if all the money was hers, and you 
without a penny ! What is to become of you now, 
my boy.? I wish I had been dead and in my grave 
before this bad happened !” 

“ Hush, mother ! " I said, kneeling down again 
beside her and' kissing her tenderly ; it is still in 
Julia’s hands. If she willmarryme, 1 shall marry her.” 

*‘But then you will not bc^happy?" she said, 
with fresh sobs. 

It was impossible for me to contradict that. 1 
felt that no misery would be equal to that of losing 
Olivia. But 1 did my best to comfort my mother, 
by promising to see Julia the next day and renew 
my engagement, if possible. 

“ Pray, may I be informed as to what is the 
matter now?” broke in a satirical, cutting voice— 
the voice of my father. It roused us both — my 
mother to her usual mood of gentle submission, and 
me to the chronic state of irritation which his pre- 
sence always provoked in me. 

“ Not much, sir,” I answered coldly ; only my 
marriage with my cousin Julia is broken off," 

“ Broken off !" he ejaculated, “ broken off 1" 

BNO OP CHAPTER THB MlMRTRaNTK. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 



BY PROFESSOR KAWCETT|- U.P. 

IN THREE CHAPTERa-CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


is now nearly five years since a commis- 
sion was appoint^ to inqtfire into the con- 
dition of womeh, young persons, and children 
. employed in' agriculture. Although thus 
nominally restricted in its field of investiga- 
tion, the reports which have trom time to 
time been issued by the commissioners abtSa- 
I dantly prove that an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of women, young persons, and children 
belonging to any particular section of the commu- 
nity cannot be successfully prosecuted without at the 
same time taking Into consideration the coi^dition 
of the entire class to which they belong. How, for 
instance, can such subjects as labourers’ dwellings, 
the wages of children, the state of education, and 
the labour of women be satisfactorily^ dealt with, 
without taking into consideration the circumstances 
of the adult male labourer ? How can the condi- 
tion of all the members of the family be investigated 
if no account is to be taken of the father of the 
family, his wages, his intelligence, his sobriety, all 
of which exercise so powerful an influence over the 
wclUheingof his wife and children ? As might have ^ 
been expected, it has therefore come to pass that | 
the commission for inquiring into the condition of 
“ women, young persons, and children employed in 
agriculture ” has virtually become a commission of 
inquiry into the state of the entire agricultural 
population. 

The reports of the commission an 4 the reports 
of the assistant eommissioners which have ap- 
peared at intervals since the year 1868 arc full of 
the most valuable, but at the same time the most 
startling, revelations as to the condition of the 
rural population of this country. Prior to the ap- 
pointment of this corntnission, it was frequently 
said by philahtbroptsts and others that the condi- 
tion of the agiicultural labourers was very far 
indeed from it ought to be ; charges^ wcie 
also madie as -to the condition of cottages, the state 
of education, irnd^the scanty wages prevalent in the 
rural districts. - Bttt these assertions were generally 
vague and deOto|«tOiry, and they were almost 
universally considesod-jyy those who had no practi- 
cal acquaintance with;^ facts to be exaggerated, 
and even untrue, . Peo|lile'were rductant that thdr 
dream of the charms of rural lifir should be dis- 
turbed ; they liked to bdieve that the domestic 
life of the lalworer was as pure an the white smock- 
frock in which they .had so often seen him (in 
pictures) going to chi|i4!li; on Sundays. The poe^- 
cal idea'* of- the simpk«beaiity of the labourer’s lot, 
so gently fostered in <lrayh Elegy and other popu- 
lar pieces^ was too dear to be rdinqntshed w^out 


a struggle. It is delightful to thifrk of the peasant 
being awakened from his ^ lowly bed” by ‘^the 
breezy call of incense-breathing zaorti,” the twit- 
tering swallow, and *’the cock’s ahrili clarion.” 
Charming it is to picture his return at night to the 
blazing hearth, with the busy housewife standing to 
welcome him, and the children running to “lisp 
their sire's return, or climb his knees the envied 
kiss to share;” and very gloomy is it to have 
■to dispel tlicse short and simple annals of the 
poor,” and substitute in their place the evidence 
contained in half a dozen ponderous blue-books, 
the contents of whi^h prove beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the homes of our peasantry arc “ miser- 
able,” “ detestable, deplorable,” and a “ disgrace to 
a Clnristian community.” 

The report of the commission just refcired to 
does more than verify the most gloomy description 
which has ever been given of the condition of the 
rural poor. Those who study its pages will at once 
recognise the terrible contrast between the tine 
state of the mass of the agricultural population, and 
the idyllic picture by which their lot has been so 
frequently represented by poets. It is, however, to 
be feared that these reports will not be read beyond 
a very limited circle, and that thousands who arc 
quite ready to be interested in the condition of the 
rural labourers will not avail themselves of the 
knowledge so laboriously collected by the commis- 
sioners, A Parliamentary blue-book is an ogre to 
many, who would eagerly devour<the information it 
contains if the same facts were to be found between 
different covers and in a less bulky form. It is 
therefore^.hoped, in a few pages, briefly to put 
before the general reader some of the evidence 
given by the "assistant commissioners, and also 
some of the more important conclusions drawn 
from this evidence by the commissioners. 

ThC' causes which produce the present melancholy 
condition of the agricu]^ral population are so inti- 
mately associated with each other, that it is difficult 
to discover which among them exerts the most 
powerful infiueile. These causes may be stated in 
general .terms to be ignorance and poverty. Igno- 
rance produces the poverty, and the poverty per- 
petuates the ignorance. The effects of these two 
prihcipal depressing agencies may, however, be 
subdivided, and it may m said that the combined 
poverty and ignorance of the rural labourer are 
answerable for thewjretched condition of Us cottage, 
the early age at whicb bis children are taken away 
from school, his want of enterprise, his scanty diet, 
his dependence and his improvidence with regard 
to the future. His improvidence and dependence 
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have .no douht been also owing*, to a large extent, 
to the influence of the Poor-law systems 
In order that it may not appeivr that 1 have in 
this category exaggerated .the depressing circum- 
stances which surround the lot of the agricultural 
labourer, 1 shall ^quote in reference to each atom 
some of the evidence contained in the second report 
of the commissioners/ published in 1869. With 
regard to cottages, it is stated that they are fre- 
quently destitute of almost eveiy requisite that 
should constitute a home for a Christian family in 
a civilised community ; they ate very deficient in 
bed-room accommodation, in drainage, and sanitary 
arrangements. The number of cottages is also 
stated to be generally insufScient ; and where a suf- 
ficient supply.is to be found, they are such as to make 
no provision for the health, comfort, and morals 
of the inhabitants. . In anotj^r place it is added 
that the labourer is often driven by fmcc of circum- 
stances to “ rickle up a miserable hut for himself, 
or pay an exorbitant rent for a house in which the 
ordinary decencies of life become a dead letter.” 
The cottages on some estates arc spoken of by the 
assistant commissioners as a disgrace to the owners 


the labourers prefer remaining in places where 
you would hardly put a pig to livtf.” Another 
witness of autjiority states that in seveiial of the 
cottages with two bed-rooms, the father, mother, 
and cliildren are huddled into one room, and the 
other bed-room is let to lodgers. 

It is therefore diear that, under the existing state ' 
of things, the cottages of the rural districts cannot 
be peitnanently improved by direct legislation, or 
by any other influence which does not cause the 
labourers themselves to appreciate and demand 
wisslcsome and decent dwellings. It should there- 
fore be inquired whether there is any agricultural 
district reported upon by the commissioners in 
which the labourers do demand and obtain com- 
fortable cottages ; and, further, what circumstances 
are inexistence to account for the formation of this 
demand. The first question must be answered in 
the affirmalive. Mr. Henley, who reports upon 
the ‘condition of Northumberland, states that the 
labourers are beginning to refuse to inhabit the 
wretched hovels formerly so prevalent in that 
county. This refusal has become so general, that 
farmers and landlords now find that it is as indis- 


of tlic land, and unfit for human habitation. The 
mqjpnty of cottages in Shropshire arc characterised 
by Mr. Stanhope as infamous ; they are tumble- 
down and ruinous, not water-tight, very deficient 
in bed -rooms, and m decent sanitary arrangements. [ 
In one school it was found on inquiry that one-half ' 
the boys bch)ng9dto families living in cottages with ' 
one sleeping-room. How, it is pertinently asked, 
is it possible that such circumstances should not 
. produce an insuperable obstacle to a proper oduca- 
^tion? After tlsesc descriptions it is not surprising 
nu< learn that the clergy in many distiicts consider 
mottage improvement the question oi the hour, and 
^rge that their teaching and preachiftg can have , 
but little effect while families continue to be hMed j 


pensable to have good cottages on their land as it 
is to have good farm buildings. In those cases in 
which farms are still unprovided with healthy and 
commodious dwellings, the farmers have been com- 
pelled to bribe the labourers by increased wages 
to inhabit the existing cottages. This fact has of 
course furnished a strong pecuniary inducement 
both to landlord and fanner to do away with the 
bad cottages, and erect in their stead dwellings 
which the labourer will inhabit cheerfully, without 
demanding q^pensation in the shape of increased 
I wages. The intelligence of the Northumbrian 
! peasant in demanding good cottage accommodation 
I has produced such a beneficial effect throughout 
j the county, that Mr. Henley rq>'orts that all dcfi- 


togethcr like cattle, without any regard to the pre- ciencies will soon be supplied. The commissioners 


servation of health, decency, and charity. confidently attribute this difference between the 

The matter of cottage accommodation becomes Northumbrian and the south of England peasant 
still more perplexing when it is found on inquiry to the flourishing state of education in Noithumber- 
that the labourers themselves, in their present land. As previously remarked, the uneducated 
ignorant condition, do noti^ppreciatc the advan- labourer does not appreciate a good cottage ; he 
tages of healthy and decent dwellings. On some sees no disadvantage in his family being huddled 
estates landlords have made an effort to improve together ^^n one wretched sleeping apartment ; he 
the character of the cottages, batll*^they have too wiU not willingly quit his hovel for a well-built, 
frequently found their wdl-meant attempts are drained; ventilated, decent cottage.. The educated 
rendered abortive by the apathy and ignorance of labourer will not, on the other hand, submit to be 
the labourers. One landlord says;— We have worse lodged than the horses and dogs on his 
given a very good cottagg to the labourer, and we employer’s farm ; and by his own unaided efforts, 

without any appeal to the charitable for assistance, 
or to thi Legislature for compulsory powers, the 
Nortbombrian hind has produced a revolution in 
the cottage accommodation' of his district. • 

But it is not only in the superiority of their dwell- 
ings that the condition of the Northumbrians so 
for excels that of their agricultural brethren in the 


find he does not appreciate it at an. He puts his 
apples into one room, does not mhabit anotherf and 
would put his pig into another if we would let him.*’ 
Other landlords speak of the difficulty they have ih 
finding tenants for new and well-arranged cottages ; 

* Thii voIhim can be ebtaiiwd.thvQugh any beelueSw Ibr about ai. 
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south. It was said above that to ignorance and j little victims grow- up in^a state of barbarian 
poverty might be attributed the wretched condition ignorance ; their minds are entirely uncultured ; 
of the labourer's cottage, the early age at which they arc probably unaUe to read the simplest 
his children were taken away froxn school, his narrative ; they hive nodnteUecxual resources, and 
want of enterprise, and his improvidence. It shall their ideas of plfeasurt are consequently entirely 
now, therefore, be pointed out ihat in these re- sensuaL Many well-intentioned perMns have en- 
sp&ts .Iso education )iaa ,daced the Northumbrian deavoured to supply the educali^Bil- detaenaM 
peasant in an entirely difierent position from that of the agricultural Idmui^ ^ .BitonI rf 
occupied by the agricultural population in the south, schools for youths and adults. ' I .SMWildjdeep y 
Referring, in the first place, to the early age at regret to say one word in of these 

which the children of agricultural labourers are efforts ; on the contrary, I cmceriuUy t 

taken wy from school to' be sent to work,thp good they have been enabled t^i^efct. But it 
report shows that in the south of England KtUe must be confessed though the^i^. be of the 
boys begin to go with horses at sew^ or eight, years greatest service in indivi^^.ews; th^wiU never 
of age; in Dorsetshire they go even* eai^ksr to be aWe to, provide a sufficiency p<W^aa^reHie > 
work, “ some at six, or even younger.* The fects for the wide-spreading mischief arising from t e 
are very much the same in nearly all pa^s of early and excessive employment of c^en. u 
England. One of the assistant commissioners,. in is needless to say ^jpt it has never be^ 
speaking of the early agfe at which children arc tVat night-schools would do anything to counteract 
sent to work, attributed it miunly to the struggle the physical evils arising from the overwork oi 
for existence among the poor, whibh makes them chUdren. With regard to the .good m^Uschools 
wish to profit by the earnings of their'children at are able to effect, in supplying educational defi- 
the earliest possible age. It must not ber supposed ciencies, it tpust be borne in mind these 
that the work thus extorted from small children is schools have to serve a two-fold object 
of an ea*sy or tilfling description. Refeiring again first place, they are intended to give ignon^t adults 
to Dorsetshire, Mt. Stanhope says th^ the hours a knowledge of the first, rudiments of .education ; 

of labour, and the nature of the work dpne by and in the second place, they Serve as a simplement 

boys of seven or ei^t upwards, appear to him- to Uie day-school, so that labouring children who 
the “reverse of light/* work is frequently have already received some instmetton may retain 

fourteen hours iojig" (frofe im. to 7,p,m.) ; during and increase their stock of learning. - Tbere is one 
this time thelad w^k at ten or very powerful obstacle m the way,^f the achieve- 

twdvc miles oyer ploughed- : One,. former in ment of both these objects, 

Dorset^e the. assistant, commissioner thi^, ^cessiye physical fatigue from which both adults 
he thought ^ .bpys fit to, ^,-v^h horses, at she and children are suffering when they ta^. their 
vears old, aiid tojiliigh ai eigjit'or nine old, places in the night-sdiool. After twelve femrteen, 
To the combing ptees of qvOrwork and' under- or sixteen hours of labour in the op» anr,' hG.v 
feedkig, kr. ^ s^ttributes “ the stunted many of us are there who would be fit for mental 
condition the adult popu- exertion, eveh of a trifling character? and to the 
lation"' Of bot^Alre,. ’Medical evidence of the utterly: uijjeultured mind of an ignorant the 
hieheil character, a^i&mk jh\s opinion. Dr. Aid- effort, ol course, woidd be multiplied a fbousand- 
ndge itates which children fold.. Let any one who doubts this assextion try 

are eSoyi^'^ith ImRses' in Dorsetshire prevents the effect of some new raenttl exertion, such as 
a prtmer and is frequently beginning to learn a fresh lang^e, after a long 

productive' of ^ti^cnlous diseases ; and he adds, day’s hunting, shooting, or any sipiilar oub.ot-door 
as the Insult of his personal observation, that the exercise. The promotips of njghl-achoBfo Jiavc 
sameofiSs and haj^nqss , of ifie toil mars the >'Oung nearly alwajrs foimd that a considerable proJWion 
and yielding^^^qile^ ', and produces a ^^ant of of the pupils ’are so worn out-by^^eir dhy*s labour, 
physical coexE^^ a dd^ening both of mind an^ as to be' quite imfitted to m^e use of such 

body. But the injury. on children by ex- faculties, as they may pc^ttlss. ..Them is something 
cessive toil at a teni^ age is not only physical in most touchii^ in the picture drawjiibyicve*al of 
its character; the mqjital condition stagnates at the commissionets, of men. of thirty, and 
the same time lh»t Hi?- frame is deterio- even fifty years of age coming to these night- 

rated. Even rfthe childi»n are s«»t to school before schools to learn their A B C. “They come in,” 
they go to work, how mudi knowledge: can they be says Mr. Boyle, “from labour at a late h^, have 
«cpected to retain whien;they are taken away at six, their supper, and come off to sch^l. They are 
seven, or .eight yeart ojld, and^.ConqMdled to labour naturally much tired after a hand day*B work ; so 
the fields for twelve, or fourteen hoars a day? much so, indeed, that many of them fall asleep 
The little they once knew is, of course, under these over their books.” 
circumstances speedily forgotten ; and these poor ’ or chaptb* th« first. 
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''At aoM rAsrcuto TAjbifr or lovc.” 



(j^ENtttNG rfer some dainty (tory,. Slender hands w pure, and ^eamatg 

In Ae balmy sunny air, *081031 the robe oC snowy white, 

Shan I picture for thee, maiden, Seem to speak of snowdrops q^ging - 

Days far off adth pleasure fair ? F rom the heart of Winter's night. 


VoL. V — Nkw SKBins. 
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Falling wealth of goldeii.lfvssef. 
Dazzling in their wpiu^tfs aheen, 

Tell of some divine firuition 
For thy soul| Evangeline. 

Yet of all thy charms, the dearest 
Are the tear^ wl^Ch ^ thine eyes, 

Mingling with the hat)py sunshine 
Ifiheihe Woke^ summer skies. 

Otiyer iicSends may watch thy beauty 
Into majesty mature ; 

But my wishes e'en may follow 
Grace and loveliness so pure. 


And, in parting, let me whisper, 

Whisper gently in thine car, 

Words which, while they call sweet blushes 
Are immeasurably dear— 

If thy heart be moved so deeply 
At some fancied tale of love, ' 

What must be the burning ardour 
Which that heart itself shall tnovc ? 

AU the grandeur of the ages, 

An the poets' songs subtime, 

Thou wouldst barter for a moment 
Of that Paradisal time. GeOSIGE Smith. 


THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPUU.TION OF ENGLAND. 
BV vaovEssoa fawcett, m.p. 
m THREE CHAFrERS.-CHAPTKR THE SECOND. 


HERE arc other dis&dvantagcs, 
of a- n^ore indirect nature, con- 
liw nected with night-schools." The 

Smk important of these is that 
^ ww Jr^^sthe more successful nighjt-schools 
nre in the instruction of adults, 
the greater is the encountgement 
. givpn to pfa?enta and employers 
to disiegaid'the impoi^^ eady education^ 
of children. A <dergyi$g|^^ ^o supplied some evi-' 
dence to.t^ -assistant <S»^isBioneEs,iteid ^ thia 
poiittt that" ihtt cause of;'i^h|« ^ 

schools 

were apt talkiidlittrents tis 
children 'JH the prop« ^ ’^Pazents,” 

he said, their son getting, some 
cdu^on.^ mgpHsthooji when he is earning 
wages^ and eiax fw hhnsetf, and consequently 
they neglect to s^him to^school ; so the boy gets 
no q l^ke day-school, and he 

the night-school as he 
grovnt:^ -^51^ will then rest entirely with 

be found that where one .avails' 
ofTered by the night- 
schools, .mETiy ^l^ore do not^” If this objection is 
founded on i knowledge of the facts, it is 

fatal to tfaelben^s sufiposed to be conferred on the 
community |fae esta^hment of night-school 
It is not,jpn^sed;^ dwefi on any other disad- 
vantages connncted withiugbt-schools ; they shall 
merely be xnentioned, and their significance will 
be readily appreciated. Tte drSt is tjie difoculty 
of providing suitable ,jl;eachersi. If the instruction 
is given by amateur^ their attendance is irregular ; 
if, on the odicfr ha^d, it is gi>^ by the master and 
mistresi of the day-«4&tto( they are, already tired 
with their day’s, worl^ and the teachers and the 
taught vie with each other in weariness,. Jhe 
iMcoRd is Ihe Inevitable irregularity of the attend- 


ancG of the adult pupils ; and the third is to be 
found in the ^natural shame which a grown man 
feels at having to ^t down with children, to learn 
what he ought to have known years ago. 

Enough has been said to show why night-schools 
can never remove or counteract' the evils arising 
from sending children to W'ork at too early an age, 
before they have had a chance of acquiring a sound 
basis of primary edneation. An inquiry shall now 
be made into the condition of juvenile labour in 
Northumberland, andit wiU be seen^hat the contrast 
.between Northumberland and the south of England 
.is fully as striking ^th r^ard to the employment 
of children, as it was previously^ shown ^to be with 
regard to cottages. In North Northumberland 
parents allow Ihcir children to remain . at^ school 
until they are eleven or twelve years old ; and from 
that .jperiod till the children reach fouiteqn they 
wotfe'O&y in the suimner, continuing thdr schooling 
during the winter months as usual The satisfac- 
tory condition of education indicated by these facts 
does not merely arise from the good wages earned 
by the Nortliumbrian peasant! The aasistant com- 
missioners show that there are other parts Eng- 
land where the total eamihip thp agrhmltural 
labourers are sufficient for the maintenance of them- 
selves and their fomilies, wHhOqt. what is brought 
in by the labour of the yz>ang, ciliildr<i^n. The report 
says that, under these ct^iim^taiiiCjeiS, ap hardship 
would be inflicted on the paiHsnt ifeie com- 
pelled by an Act of the L^islature to do what the 
Ndithumbrian, labourer does for himself, and that 
is to forego the earnings iof his young children in 
order that they might attend school. In Mr. Henley's 
report, he says most en^khattcally that no legislation 
is required in Noithuzoberiend to regulate the age 
at which boys .and gii^ .should he employed in 
agriculture, as the parents never send their children 
to work at an age which is physically or moraUy 
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injurious. He also shows that no abuse exists in 
regard to the time allowed for meals, orthetlistance 
frcnn which childJlhn come fo their work. LegisU^ 
tion on all these points, which seems td be so ur- 
gently. required in other parts of England^ would be 
in Northumberland quite auperfluous. It may per- 
haps be thought that the difference between the 
condition of the agricultural population in Northum- 
berland and other counties is somewbatexaggerated, 
and that Northumberland is only a few years in 
advance of less^favoured districts. ^ But it will be , 
seen from a closer examination of the reports of 
the commissioners, that Jn many parts of England 
no advance is being made, and that the school age 
has in fact been steadily and continuously lessening 
for the last ten years. If the evil were righting 
itself, there would not be so much cUusje for alarm, 
but surely some stringent remedy is required when 
it is found that the educational condition of the 
agricultural labourers is actually deteriorating ; that 
it is now rare to find a labourer’s son in the schools 
above the age of ten ; that many of the schools are 
filled with Irbies ; and that,, in the opinion of one 
eminently qualified to judge of the facts, at least 
fifty per cent, of the adult agricultural population 
can neither read nor write. 

In a foregoing passage tlie want of enterprise aiid 
the improvidence of the agricultural labourer were 
referred to. The facts coiitained in the previous^ 
pages arc proG|f sufficient of his want of enterprise.' 
It is nearly inconceivable that anjr human beings 
endowed with ordinary faculries should have en- 
dured patiently, and almost uncomplainingly, the 
life that is led by the great proportion of the agricul- 
turfd peasantry of England. Other labourers have 
organised themselves into ti*ade societies, and have 
successfully combined for the protection of their 
owtl interests. But, until the last few months, with 
the exception of the Northumbrians, the agricul- 
tural labourers seem to have had no idea of self- 
aSsettion, and hardly any of self-preservation. 
Spontaneous migration of labour scarcely ever 
takes place in the rural districts. When such a 
migration does occut it is at the instance of some 
philahtHtopic outsider, and it occasions a nine 
days^talk throug^koot^he entire country.' 

It is, however, a most encouraging fact that 
within the last year the-fiagricultiiral lalmurers have 
formed an asoi^aticm' for effecting an impravement 
in fh^ CQiMBrion. In two of the coumies, Here- 
fordshire and Shittpshire, the peasantry ase in a 
very depressed state. Their cottagefs are-wretched ; 
thdx^ children are uneducated; their Wages are 
about 8s. 6d. to 9s. a week, with ** privildges and 
their depenctence and improvidence were com- 
mented oh most severdyby the Agrictdtiiral Com- 
mission. Very few of the labourers of this district 
belong to benefit societies or clubs, and k is said 
that any one who is ill a day, or whose child is sick, 
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aptdies, as a nuettlr of course, to^lhe pariah doctor ; 
a week’s illness would ^etid nearly any labourer in 
the district to the parish. Here, however, under aU 
these unpromising circumstances, an aamciation of 
labourers has been formed. Nrither the Shrop- 
shire mw the WarwickshiK Union has been in 
existence long enough to have achieved' any 
very striking improvement in the actual con- 
dition of the peasant ; but they have both already 
had one most important resi^— they have been 
^ahle to loosen the tongue of the rural labourer, and 
have - induced him to attend public meetings and 
openly state his grievances and his aspirations. A 
report of one of these meetings is contained in the 
Jtitrefordihire Times of March 2, 1872. After a 
few J>ricf introductory remarks from the chairman, 
laboura* after labourer arose, nearly all with the 
same tale ; they were not come, they said, to speak 
ill of their employers ; they did not envy the land- 
lords their riches ; but out of the amount of their 
wages (osftally 9s, a weric) they found it impossible 
to live. They wished, they said, to live honest 
and fair,” and pay their way like men ; but how 
could they do it, when they ha^ io provide food 
for themselves and their families on 9s. a week, to 
say nothing of clothes, fuel, and other necessaries ? 
One of the men said he had been 'told riie wives 
managed badly, but he* would back his wife to 
make 9a go as far as <kiuM poss^lyhe done ; he 
had calculated that if each member of his family had 
three meals p day, his wife had to provide 168 
meals aweek, at a cost of |d..pe)r xheaL ** If any of 
the farmers, or fanners’ wives or daughters, could 
give them^wy lU^niction as to how a meal could 
be prepared fordiat amoont, H weald be very will- 
ingly received.” Several of the m^' struck the 
right nail on the bead as to one chief cause of their 
distils. Heavy Evans, a labouiFer, said that the 
. great secret was that th^ were ** too thick on the 
ground,^ said he dared say that they would never get 
what they were now askingfor unless they ** thinned 
themselves out.” Other speakers echoed the same 
sentiment. 6ile man said it took all his wages to 
provide food for himself and his family ; for clothes 
they had always to depend on charity ! 

Any one acquainted with the agricultural poor 
will atonceappreciate the significance of this meet- 
ing. ,With garrulous townsfolk, the grievances set 
forth at pdblic meetings must generally be received 
with ieaudon. But every word spoken by a peasant 
in piftdic must be wrung from him under the 
strongest sense of necessity. TTicre is no fluency 
in these speeches, they do not ctmtain one super- 
fluous syllable ; but every syllable they do contain 
bears upon its face the character df ’irngamished 
truth ; and the feet that these agricultural labourers 
have been inducedto utter open complaints, affords, 
excellent reaS^s for hoping that they will be roused 
to something more than words. It is therefore- 
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most important that the laboured tbemsdves and 
tlic general public should know what agency would 
have the most powerful and permanent eflTect in 
bettering the condition of the rural poor. To gain 
this knowledge^ it is necessary to turn once more to 
the experience gained by an inquiry into the causes 
of the satisfactory condition of Northumberland, 
it must be borne in mind that the general state of 
the agricultural population in that county is so 
satisfactOTYf that it is unanimously agreed by the 
commissioners that if the rest of England had been ^ 
like it the commission ought never to have been 
issued. One of the assistant commissioners,. Mr. 
Culley, who reported on Bucks and Bedfordshire, 
and who is also a Northumbrian landowner, asserts 
that the earnings of the Northumberland labourer 
are very little higher than those of any fairly indus- 
trious man in Bedfordshire or Bucks ; but that tlie 
former is mentally and physically a superior animal, 
treating his family in a manner which three or four 
times the difference in wage would not account for. 
Mr. Culley enumerates the causes operating favour- 
ably on the Northumbrian peasant as follows : — 

He is hired by the year ; his wages are conse- 
quently paid as punctually when he is sick*as when 
he is at work. His own ciimings and those of his 
family all go to the family purse, and suffer little 
variation j and. lastly, it is mt his habit to drink 
beer except at the annual hiring ; he hardly knows 
what a beer-shop means, and his children drink at 
the milk-bow^ instead of himself at the beer-jug.” 

1| is, however, pertinently remarked that these 
allegedcauses of the superiority of the N orthumbnan 
labourer are not satisfactory. Why don he insist 
on a system which guarantees his wages when he 
is sick? Why does he put his earnings into the 
family purse? Why does he not drink away his 
wages at the puhlic^ouse ? The true expians£tion 
is thkt he is better educated ; his power to resist 
temptation is hereby increased ; his moral character 
is and he is able to insist on obtain- 

ing go^fwages and a comfortable home. It is in 
cducatioOf aa^s^the commissioner, that the main 
secret of |»osperity of the Northumbrian la^ 
bourer lies, Therq is in Northumberland a general 
feeling in ^ education among ail classes, 

the iarmexa equally desirous with the la- 

bourers to promote its oanso. , In. this county the 
pressure for.^ediicatioci. comee from the people 
.themselves, and coatphii&ts are sometimes heard 
from the labourers that the existing sclmols do not 
satisfy their requireinents os to quality^ , 

There is another circumstoiiqe'which bps not yet 
been referred to, in which education seems to have 
made the Northumbrian labourer morally and 
i*hysieal}y superior aiUfSaL” Frmia other parts eff 
^'*rland complaints ace frequently ;heaidi as to the 
^^^Wlising effects of the employmaat -of women 
*®®®^culture. With some (so-c^led) philaathro- 


pists it seems to be an almost universal rule, when 
immorality prevails among those employed in any in- 
dustry, to appeal to the fact as a conclusive reason 
why women should be debarred from engaging in 
that industry.. Thus, when statisticians quote the 
number of illegitimate births in the agricultural 
districts, they sometimes appear to tliink that no 
other argument is necessary to prove that' womp)i 
should not be allowed to work in the fields. They 
forget apparently that every illegitimate child has a 
father, and that a high percenUge of iUfgitiniatc 
births in rural districts affords no more reason Tor 
excluding women from agriculture then men. ' It 
may perhaps be replied that, according to strict 
ideas of. justice, there is no reason why the one sex 
should be excluded more than the other, but that 
the exclusion of women would be justified ex- 
pediency, the labour of women being of so much 
less economical importance than that of men. In 
reply to this argument of economical expediency, 
the commissioners state that in some districts many 
branches of agricultural industry would be entirely 
destroyed if any restriction or interference were 
put upon the labour of women. Speaking of one 
district, one of the assistant commissioners says, 
**To prohibit female labour would be to prohibit 
farming.” It is, however, desirable that the ques- 
tion of the employment of women 4110014 be put 
upon higher grounds than those of expediency. 
Every woman has the right to labour honestly to 
get her own living ; it would be 'the height of 
injustice to treat her as if she were a child, and 
forbid her to engage in any particular work, because 
some, of jthe men and women who have been 
employed in it have had immoral connections with 
each other. And let the sensitive conscience of 
the moralist who would shut the door of honest toil 
to wome^ be reminded, thsit it is the difficulty of 
earning btead which even now often sends a woman 
to a life of degradation. Food must be had, and 
more women will seek it in the streets if they are 
driven from the farm and the workshop. In North- 
umberland, where the condition of the agricultural 
population iS' more satisfactory than in any other 
part of England, women are very largely -enjoyed 
in agriculture. Nearly all unmarri^ women are 
engaged in field-work, and the practice is not found 
to be attended with any moral or physical evil. 
They ^re well and suitably dothed, and their 
labour appears to have the ^ect of making them 
peculiarly robust^and strong. Mr. Henley describes 
the good manners and the , good management of 
the .married women, as conclusive proof that farm 
labour has no deteriorating efSpet on women. The 
refinement which educariou hasgiveg to- the North- 
umbrian peasantry is sufficient to prevent the coarse- 
ness and inupprality which < field-labour is said in 
some instjqiipOs to produce. - 
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[ ERE is uncle Gozzo ” she exclaimed 
in a merry voice ; and her old 
father came forward to meet us 
from an inner room. 

“You do not rAiembcr me, 
signorina?" 1 saidj as Gozzo 
passed before me to greet his 
brothcr-in-Iaw. 

' “‘Ah, Signor Inglcse !" she 
^ A exclaimed, with a blush ; and 

. ^ turning to her father, she called 
his attention to me. He seemed 
glad to see me, and Gozzo, somewha( surprised at 
first, explained that I was well known to him ; aitd 
] seemed now to be looked upon as quite a family 
friend. 

Francesca brought us chairs, and sitting down by 
the window, resumed her work. The two old men, 
affer talking for a little of indifferent matters, rose 
and passed into the adjoining room, where they^ 
spoke in whispers, no doubt about the matter I had 
come for. So I rose, and leam upon the window- 
sill beside Fraqcesca, and praised the assiduity of 
her work. 

“ 1 am my father’s tailor," she answered, “and I 
.nm making him smart for next Sunday. There is 
.n /es/a at Atbano, and we are going to pass the day 
there.” ' • 

“ I think I shall be there too,” I said ; “ I shall 
hope to meet you there.” 

“ My grandfather had a villa there,” she-answered. 
“ But we are now poor people, or you might have 
been our guest Wc shall be in the church when 
the procession leaves.” 

“ I saw you were a lady, signorina,” 1 said. 

“ I am a poor girl now,” she rejoined ; “ but it is 
good to work. But you, Signor Inglese, arc forget- 
ting your taste for antiquities. See, there is a case 
of bronzes Wythe wan there; and here comes my 
father to show you our treasures.” 

“ T will see you at Albano then,” I said ; and I 
turned to her father, who beckoned me into the 
adjoining room. 

The old man held a small Case in his hand, and 
placing It upon the table* he produced a key* and 
soOn the splendid medal lay before me. ' Its im- 
pressions were wonderfully edear and sfakrp, and 
executed wth high artistic skill. On one tide was 
the b^utlful head of Heliogabalus. the rich featints 
expressive of a sensuous yet mystic disdain. On 
the reverse, the representation of an imperial ban- 
quet shone out with singular impressiveness upon 


the dark-coloured gold. Nothing that 1 had seen 
of the vestiges of Roman greatness bad ever seemed 
to bring before me so vividly the luxurious magni- 
^cence of the past, as did this splendid monument 
that so many centuries had left uninjured. 

“ It was 1^ me by my father,” said the old roan, 
“ and I keep it as my daughter’s dower, You will 
not speak of it to any one, Signor Inglese? 1 know 
that J[ can trust you, for I know your nation, and 1 
can read your face.” 

j I assured him that I would not speak of it. “But 
I what,” 1 asked, “can you fear from experts in such 
things?” 

“ They would try to persuade me that it is false 
—that it was manufactured by the antiquarian 
forgers of the sixteenth century. It is hard to tell 
whether a coin of this kind is genuine ; but my 
father was a well-skilled antiquary, and he assured 
me of its value. Some day I will find an expert 
whom I can trust with it ; and after all, my 
daughter will not marry yet, and I would rather run 
no risks till it is time to think about her dower.” 

The medal was locked in its case again. I 
thanked the old men warmly for the sight they had 
afforded me,tand descending into the street, 1 still 
pondered on the wotds of Francesca’s father, and 
on the fair ff ce and fonn that I had left behind me 
in the gloomy house. But as 1 left the doorway 1 
started to see the singular customer of old Gozzo’s 
stall, bending over a pile of worm-eaten volumes at 
the door of a neighbouring shop ; and turning 
.hurriedly away, I seemed to feel his curious eyes 
fixed on me, as I rapidly left the street. 

The next morning 1 went as usual to the Minerva 
Library, and took my accustomed place at one of 
tbe large ponderous desks that fined the cool, lofty 
hall. The monk who Usually attended to me 
handed down a pile of vellum-covered tomes, and I 
was soon immersed in my favourite study of the 
laxge red and black type that filled them, and the 
coarse, bold woodcuts of Roman monuments, arms 
and cifices, that assisted me in tracing out the 
meaning of the various impressions on the coins. 
A pile of these last lay beside me, which with a 
hard brush and a penknife I had done my best to 
render decipherable on the preceding evening, and 
now 1 rapidly solved the problems that each im- 
pression presented ; and many a scene' of Roman 
history rose before me as I deciphered its symbol, 
stamp^ by its contemporaries' on the enduring 
substance of the coin. My work proceeded rapidly, 
and all my faculties were absorbed in it ; the vast 
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assemblage of lettered volumes rose high around 
me in the silence, and the gliding footsteps of the 
attendant monks, the rustling of the leaves of folios, 
and the occasional whispers of the few students 
were too faint to break the quiet of the room. 

Suddenly a low voice beside me roused me from 
the absorption of my studies. Breaking in on the 
ideal world that 1 h^ raised around me, it seemed 
as though some personage of the longvpast time 
had spoken oiit in audible reality, and broken the 
spell that separated his phantasm, as it appeared 
to my imagination, from the real existence that 
he had borne in the old time. Cold, soft, and 
emotionless, the tone seemed fitted to represent the 
nature of a l!fero or Tiberius, or some other of the 
immemorial monsters that haunt the realms of 
history, and appear inexplicable to modem thcrught. 
It was the iorte and not the spoken words that 
oaught my ear, and turning in the direction of the 
sound, I saw beside me the inquisitive antiquary 
whose frequent appeatajtce had so ann<^d me on 
the prece^ng evening. < Beside him stood one of 
the attendants, and it was no doubt to the latter 
that the words had been addressed which had 
aroused me, through the singular nature cf the 
voice. But why should the look and the voice of 
this man so afreet me, and what reason could there 
be for the institictive aversion that possessed me 
in his presence.^ Some inoibid fancy was no 
doubt the cause of it» an^l had started at his voice 
as students start in nervous terror at some sudden 
and disturbing sounj< What itonder^that 1 should 
feel disturbed, when my conodousness had leapbd 
in a moment from the days of 'l*Teit>, whose vivid 
efrigy lay before 100^ back to die luHng present 
through eighteen hunted years 7 

1 now felt a wish to* make acquaintance with this 
stranger, sO that the mysteiy which my foncy was 
so l^ly weaving round him might be dispelled by 
a more fiunUiar knowledge. My experience of life 
had fbo^h to teach me that familiarity, if It 
does not, acditally breed contempt, at least di^ls 
in most eases ghunour and the mystezy that' 
haunt tht ' moontight ^pects of half-knowlec^e. 
So 1 luQ^u^ th^ be^g thrown tdgetber in our 
pursuits, smno j^portu^ty of making acquaintance 
might soon bmwcen the antiquary and my- 
self. ‘ ' 

Sooner thsm 1 the acquajntance was 

made, and I - w.as Mtfomd for it to the civility of 
the antiquary. - 1 .iuqiptpted to take up from my 
pile of corns a I sought 

in vain through seveidl of the bulky works before 
me. The ajppearanGe i^the com caught, the eye of 
my neighboiB’, and in A civil tone he request me 
to lefc'him mtamineih 

** You cannot fold Its desexiptikat?*’ hn said, afrer 
ipoking et jh for a Ibw seconds. " Lei me you 
m troilbfe'off forfrier search. This is a cisri«^ of. 
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cinque-cenio numismatics : tt ,is « medal invented 
by the antiquarian forgers of the Renaissance. You 
will not find it described in any authoritative work, 
and though it is interesting to a collector, it has no 
value as an antiquity ” 

He then pointed out to me some hardly per- 
ceptive peculiarities in the nature of the impression, 
and in what seemed the effects of age upon the 
work. His observations convinced me that he 
possessed a wonderfully complete and minute know- 
ledge of Roman numismatics,, and gladly entering 
info converlation with him, 1 became deeply fas- 
cinated by the quiet certainty and subtle pene* 
tration of his remarks. Vivien at leiigth he rose 
and took leave of me, I expressed the hope that I 
might profit on other occasions by his counsels ; 
and the cordiality of his reply finally dispelled my 
instinctive prejudice^againft him. 

Other meetings at the library soon cemented my 
I acquaintance with the Marchese L- — ; the more 
L listened to his conversation, the more I became 
convinced of the completeness of his antiquarian 
knowledge, and I congratulated myself on having 
found so suitable a companion. 

It was when the marchese one day invited me to 
his palazzo, that 1 became fully aware of the sedu- 
• fous energy of his collecting passion. The building 
—dating from the seventeenth century-nr-showed in 
its architecture that his ancestors had possessed in 
some measure the tastes which exhibited themselves 
so strongly in their representative. There were 
examples of many styl^ of architecture in the 
external walls, and the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
and even Gothic forms united in strange confusion to 
give a more curious than imx>osmg appearance to a 
'building that rivalled, in mere size and costliness, 
not a few of the most cel^rated among the count- 
less palac.es of Rome. But, the internal arrange- 
ments, .And especially the portions whose com- 
parative freshness showed their later date, were far 
more bizarre and various in their characte* than 
the primary portions of the edifice. One jn%ht 
suppose that the curious taste ^of the race had 
floiuished and increased writhin the ' well-adapted 
external framework of their mansion, till it had 
culminated in the collecting passion, pure and 
simple, exhibited by theiast,inhsritor the palazzo. 
' Signs of the marcbeae’s hab^ met one at 
every t«m within’ the >wsdlai The courtyard was 
filled with bu^y fragxnento of cosily marbles, of 
every quality and hue, collected from amoi)g the 
ruins of a thousand v2hui, palaces, and, temples. 
In one long haU, a complete collection of Greek 
^ Roman weights . and measures represented 
foe expenditure of xX money and research 
that might wdl. tonne and a life- 

time: Anotber^ .a|«ul!l|^ was foledl with all 
imagfnablfi varieties of mosaic, another with count- 
iesf spedinens of ^^aw. There were no statues or 
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sculptures, for the coUeotions were rather curious 
than artistic ; but the astonishing completeness of 
each class of curiosities represented such industry 
and perseveifance^ the grouping of • the various 
specimens attested such powers- of discrimination, 
and the remarks of the marchese proved so perfect 
an acquaintance with all his treasures-^hat no 
marvel of artistic taste or solid erudition could 
have so amazed me as this example of eccentric 
energy and knowledge. But as we approach^ 
the inner apartments, in which the owner lived 
retired among his catalogues, 1 found that the Col- 
lections I had already traversed were as nothing 
beside the precious cabinets of coins and medals 
that supplied the latest and most costly taste of the 
marchese.- The completeness of this last collection 
could only be rivalled in some of the $rst museums 
of Europe, and 1 could^with difiiculty believe that,* 
as the marchese informed me^ this collection had 
been entirely accumulated by himself. He showed 
me assortments of the numismatic treasures of 
every age ; and the spaces still left empty in the 
trays, for rare specimens that he had as yet been 
unable to obtain, were wonderfully few and far 
between. 

** ** One day my collection will be complete,** he 
exclaimed. ** I have long ceased to occupy mysClf 
with all the other trumpery you have already seen ; 
but 1 would fain complete chis last collection, axui 
if I leave it unfinished it will not be for want of any 
efforts on my part. See 1 here is a space 1 would 
give my life to 611 : I have sought and toiled for 
years to fill it ; I have travelled to Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin, to examine specimens I had heal'd of: 
the specimens were spurious, and 1 only lost, my 
time. You smile at my eagerness! Yet what is 
life without an object? Ah ! young man, wait a few 
years yet, and life will teach you to envy my en- 
thusiasm, and not to weigh the value of the object. 
Some illusion^ the chatm of some fixed pursuit is 
the only safeguard Iron annui: you know not what 
that is, it is not the malady of your years ; but you 
may learn its terrors yet, and you will envy me 
theiS.*’ 

1 forget what I answered, but it was not the 
marchese's fervour that had made me smile ; it 
was that among the vacant spaces to which he had 
caUed tny a^ntion, there was one marked and 
labelled with' the name and description, <af the very 
medal of Heliogabaltts. that I had seen In the 
hands of Francesca’s father. But l .ipmember^ 
my promise to the old dealer^ and kept xny own 


HE purple iris h(Ads a tear of dew v 
\M1 tiemnlous widen her btuoweined eye f - 
The Ifirki^r hangs her head'; the damask rose 
Looks smiling upwards to the dear June sky. 


counsel regarding the tempting sight 1 might yet 
perhaps be the means of affording to the marchese. 

After some hours spent in examining his magni- 
ficent collection, 1 took leave of him, thanking him 
warmly for the sight he had afforded me. 

"You may weH thank me, young man,” he said, 
" for few except yourself have ever visited my col- 
lection. I have no wish to be disturbed by bab- 
bling sight-seers, but you, 1 think, have some 
genuine taste in these matters. 1 will ask you, in 
return, not to speak of my collection to any one. I 
*diould be continually pestered with visitors if its 
real richness were generally known. But when you 
like you may come and see me here, and I will 
give you any help 1 can in your labours. And if 
you meet with any rare meda^ let me know of 
thedi; get me a sight at least of anything un- 
common you may meet with — and I can tell you 
what is genuine and what is spurious. And so, 
farewell till our next meeting, and do not fear to 
trouble me ; you will always be welcome.” 

1 was well pleased at the progress of my ac- 
quaintance with the mardiesc. A certain power of 
fascination is the privilege of some exceptional 
natures, and especially of riiose who show a 
strong and enthusiastic temperament directed 
in some unusual path. A man who throws great 
powers of .intellect and energy into some eccen- 
tric pursuit is in himself a living problem, that 
at least seems to hide strange depths of our 
conmion nature, such, as may fie within the com- 
prehension of many, though usually uiisuspected 
beneath the common crust of ordinary habits and 
acquired opinions. And so much that at first sight 
seems be9|itiful and satisfying in life, turns out 
mere tinsd under the touch of sad experience, that 
anything strange, new, axfli strong will serve to 
awaken deadened hopes of worthy purpose and 
exertion ;• may, when other illusions are already 
lost, hold forth a -promise that true satisfaction lies 
Hn a wholly new and different direction. This 
Seeling of mixed wonder and curiosity inclined me 
to prosecute as far as possible my acquaintance 
with the marchese, so that 1 might learn the Jin 
mot of his exceptional character and habits. It 
occurred to me that i might in some measure repay 
«his kindness, by enabling him to see the unique 
medal that had been shown me by Francesca's 
fat he r. .Could 1 prevail on the old man to let it be 
seen,-;I rironld establish a new bond of friendship 
between raysdf and the st^ent. 

■ND OF CHAFTBX TlIX THUtU. 


^MENS. 

And down the garden path sweet. Nejl and 1 
Ane slowly sawtfierlng with idle pace ; 

Is it the sun that makes my -hot cheek burn ? 

And why tfyaA blush on Nellie’s dimpled face? 
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No need of words. Too well is understood 
That universal language ; Ms as old 
As is creation, when to mother Eve 
The tale love our father Adam told. 

Queen June, the month Of roses and of love, 
Echoes on every side the tender tale, 


In rusthng leaf, in flower, in throat of bird, 

And borne in perfume on the summer gale. 

Weep, iris, weep j pale larkspur, hang thine head j 
Shame on ye twain, your omens we defy t 
i But thou, sweet rose, love's own iminortal flower, 

I Well wear within our bosoms—Nell anc^ 1; 

• Astley H. Baldwin. 


THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 

BY HB8BA STBETTOB'. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. t 
THE DODJi^’. name. 

My fathers florid face looked; almost as rigid and 
white as my mother's had done. He stood in the 
doorway, with a lamp in hhi hand (for it had grown 
quite dark whilst nay jidother * 4 ^ 1 were talking), 
and the light shone full upem his changed face. His 
hand shook violeatlyv SOT'tbok the lamp from him 
and set it dofm w table. 

“ Go Mhrtay,* 'he said* turning 

savagdy upc& hayrmotber. could you be so 

rude as to letvif hdr^' . i^e talks of going away. 
Let her go as fsoon as tflees: J diaU stay here 
with Maitin." ‘ ' 

I did not know she 

answered itfi^ly, and; jidj^king deprmtingly from , 
the one to the ; oa;l^ ofjue. 1km will net ^luanet 
with yoar if f you?^ 

This she whhi|K»ed iif ear Wakeseedbmg lone. 

** Not if 1 ean hdp ii^mother,f i repUed, also ti| 
a whisper. ' ;' 5 ^ ' ' 

^^Now, confound it Br. ttoMe, 
had g^e, slowly andk^du'ctantly, and looking 
at did door to^ne. ** Now jost tcH -me shortly w ' 
about this mbsuease of yours. . I thought some^ 
quarr^'wes hqpi^diea Julia did not come home to 
dinner. Out Wkh it, Maitin:,’' 

** As 1 oaid before, there is not much to tell/’ I 
answered. '*%*wts compelled in honour to tell 
Julia 1 loved another woman more than herself ;* 
and 1 piesilm^ /Si^h'l am not sure, she will 
decline to becotelArd^.” 

“In love uflUtano^ijr woman I” repeated my 
father, with a long wldMle, partly of sympathy and 
partly of perple^dty; ‘^‘¥rtw1s it, tny son?” 

“ That is of tilde moment/^ I having no de- 
sire whatever to confide thp story to hiidT The 
main point is that it’s tme, knd I told Julia so this 
ailernoon.” ^ 

" Good gracious, Marths 1* etjfid, ^ what ae- 
^ cursed folly 1 What need: Was them to teli her «f 
any little peccadillo; if you could edneeal it ? ' Why 
did VoU 1^ coint to me fbr advice ? Julia is a 


prude, like your mother. It will not be easy for her 
to overlook this.” ^ 

“There is nothing to overlook,” I said. “As 
soon as I knew my own mind, 1 told her honestly 
about it.” 

At that moment it did not occur to me that my 
honesty was due to Johatma’s insistent advice. 1 
believed just then that I. had acted from the im- 
pulse of my own sense of honour, and the belief 
gave my words and tonq more spirit than they 
wbuld have had otherwise. My father’s ^ce grew 
paler atnd graver as he listened; he looked older 
by ten years than he had done an hour ago in the 
dining-room. 

I don^ undemtaod it” he muttdred ; dp you 
mean that tidis is.a serious thing? Are you ip love 
with some giri of oaf own class? Not a mere 
pMsing lancy, that no one would think sertposly qf 
forkn instant ? Just a .trifling faux pas^ that it4s 
po use teUmg'^wolnefl about, eh ? 1 ccrald make 
sdlowanceTor that, Martin, and get Jiilia to do thq 
, Come, it cannot be anything more.” 

1 dlif reply to him. Here we had come, he 
' and I, to the very barrier that had been growing up 
between us ever since I had first discovered my 
motfaeris secret and wasting grief. He' was on one 
side of it, and 1 on the other--a wall of separation 
which neither of us could leap over. 

“Why don’t you speak, Martin?” he asked 
testily. 

** Because I hate the subject,” I answered. 
“ When I told Julia 1 loved another woman, 1 
meant that some one else occupied that place in 
my afleCtion which belonged righttiiUy to my wife ; 
and so Julia understood it.” 

“ Then,” he cried, with a« gesture of despair, ** I 
am a ^ruined man- 1” 

His consternation and dismay were so real that 
they startled me ; yet knowing what a consummate 
actor he was, 1 restrained both my fear and my 
sympathy, and waited fee: him to enlighten me 
farther. He sat with his head bowed, and his 
hands hanging down, in an attitude of profeund 




“LUAMlNGilib USAS UPON HIS IIUBIC.” 


befoi» him, carrying the lamp, .and turning round ’ can trust me. If you ace ruined and disgraced I 
once or twice saw his £sice look grey, and the ex- shall be the same^ as.yonr son.” 
pression of it vacant and troubled. His considtiag- ^That^ true,'* he answered, ** that’s true 1 It will 
room was a luxurious room, elegantly fimiisbed ; bring disgrace on you and your mother.- We shall 
and with se^-eral :pictitees on the walls, indudlng a be fiorcefi to leave Guernsey, where she has lived ^1 
pai|ite4 pbotograirfi of himself, taken reoeir^ by her life ; and it will be the death of hw. Martia, 
the first photographer in Guernsey. There, were you must save ns oil by making it up with Julia.’’ 
book-cases containing a number of the best medical ** But why ?" 1 demanded, once xiune* 1 must 
works ; behind wh\ch lay, out of sight, a 'numerous I know what you mean.” 

selection of French novels, more th^bed dian **Mean7” he said, turning 'upon me angrily, 
the ponderous volumes in front. He sa^c down " you blockhead ! 1 mean that unless you marry 
into^.an easy-chair, shivering as if we were in the Jidia J shall have to give an 'acacount of her pro- 
depth of winter^ .1 peity ; and^ 1 could not madce^ah. equaie, not if 1 

“ Martin, J -am a ruined man T’ /he said, fer soldevery stick and stone lipcttaess/* 

third time, - I .1 sat sil^ for <a time, toying to take in this piece 
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of information. He had been Julia's guardian ever 
since she was left an orphan^ ten years old ; but 1 
had never known that there had not been a formal 
and legal settlement of ,hlsr affairs when she was 
of age. Onr family; name had no blot upon it ; it 
was one of the most hononied names in the island. 
But if this came to li^at, then the disgrace would 
be dark ind^; 

** Can yoii te^ md all about it^** I asked. 

My fathec^aftea making faisconfesaion^settledhim- 
self in his chair comfortably ; appearing to feel that | 
he had begun to make reparation for the wrong. 
His tempetament was more bupyant than mine. 
Selfish Inures are often buoyant. 

would take a long time,^he said, *'and it 
would be a deuce of a nuisaj^ice. You make it up 
with Julia, and many her, as you're bound to do. 
Of course you wifi manage aU her money when 
you arc her husband,, as^ you will be. Now you 
know all." 

** But 1 don't know sH/* I replied ; ‘land I insist 
ufx>n doing so, 1 make up my n^jnd what 

to do.” . • ' 

1 beUevO’^ 'ttpeeted this opposition from me, 
for been said 

in my repm. fecih^' giving battle on 

various points, had' suhdiy inquiries, he 
opened a. dm^r i(|f bt^ .cabniie^ and pro- 

duced a nmnber 
Julia. - 

J^or aeeomits.; 

Once or tvice to mtik qut of the room ^ 

but that 1 would n^^.suffer,. ..Alt length .the ort^- 
mental clo^_ oa hts eleven^ 

and he mas^ aabthor^itliort »^tmat^ 

** Do not go awat tUl ts clear," 1, 

said ; “is this all ?”»:' ; . / .n .- 

“AU?" hex^(j|j4r^Mbft.;kWiqii6^ .y’ 

“ Between three, 'khd four mousapd potnKqs^e- 
ficientJ" 1 answered; “it is quite, jpnmigh." .’ V v 
VJSnotifh make me, a fekm,” he said, “if 
Juhadmdsei-to prostate me." 

“1 thkik it is highly probable” 1 replied; 
though I ISMi^ nothing of the law,” 

“ Then you pee clearly, Martip, there is no alter- 
native but ^ ^ou ,ta^fiiaiTy her, and keep our 
secret I^hiiiwefmck^ apqn this for ye^.^ and 
your modipr l, l||^^beeii of one mind in bring- 
ing it ahdut Julia, her affairs go 

direct froin my luiii# w and we are ah 

safe. If you ^«sbe wifi leave ns, and 

demand an aedbuirh^ ^.gyi^ian^lp ; and your 
name and mine will be bmndcA in W dwn isla^” 
“ That is very i-paSd sutely. 

“Your mother whul^ a^,mirvlve it I” he con- 

tinued,' with a solemn aeceilb, ... 

“ Oh ! I have bejm^d b rn a tew a d. !«kh that alrea^” 
1 exclaimed, very bitterly, “ J'ray does, my •saqtha' 
know pf this disgraceful busieessf ? 


“ Heaven forbid 1" he cried. “ Your mother is 
a good woman, Martin ; as simple as a dove. You 
ought to think of her before you consign us all to 
shame. 1 can quit Guernse>'. 1 am an old man, 
and it signifies very little where 1 lie down to die. 

1 have not been as good a husband as 1 might 
have been ; but 1 could not face her after she 
knows this. Poor Mary 1 My poor, poor love 1 
I believe sho cares enough for me still to break her 
heart over it.” 

“ Then I am to be your scape-goat,” X said. 

“You are my son,” he answered; “and re- 
ligion itself teaches us that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the childmn. 1 leave the matter in 
your hands. But only answer one question : Could 
you show your face amongst your own friends if 
this were known ?” 

1 knew ve^ well I could not My father a 
fraudulent steward of Julia's property 1 Then fare- 
well for ever to all that had made my life happy 
We were a proud family — proud of our rank, and 
of our pure blood ; above all of our honour, which 
had never been tarnished by a breath. I could not 
yet bear to believe that my father was a rogue. He 
himself was not so lost to shame that he could 
meet my eye. 1 saw th^ was no. escape from it 
—1 must marry Julia. 

“WeB,” I said at last, “4s you say, the matter 
is in my hands now ; and I.psnst make the best of 
it Good night, wr.” 

Without 4' light T wops to my owo^ 

4dtete the moon that had shBne upon' me m my 
last night's wa^gdfMiagibrightly tfaroi^h the 

.window. J ^ect and defibsiint^ but 

I was worn out rl mysi^ (^lown on the bed, 
but coidd ^^i™ained awake for a single 

moment I folSfiito a d^ep slOe^ which lasted till 

iboroxng. ' 

i‘>iv '■ , 

CHAPTER '1:HE. TWENTY-FIRST. 

* TWO nSTTER-S.. 

When I awoke my poor mother was sitting beside 
me, looking very ill and sorrowful. She had slipped 
a pillow under my head, and thrown a shawl across 
me. 1 got ,up with a bewildered brain, and a 
general sense of calamity, which I could not clearly 
define. , 

“ Martin," she said, “ your fatlfer has gone by 
this morning's boat to Jeirs^'. Hii suys you know 
why i but he has left this note for you,' Why have 
you not been in bed bust night ?" 

“Never mii;^ mother," I answecod, as I tore 
open the note, which was carefstSy sealed with my 
fmher'sprivsftoanal HOrhad wnttenit immediately 
'after I left htm. 

' ’ ’ , “u .30 r.M» 

, ‘‘Sty SoK,— ”*? ow *P Jew^for li 
r«Y dii, sad ttiudm *■ Mttled. I qinn^ bwr 

to medt yoih ^nged Itace. Yen no (dlowiuices hul your 
liuher. Half in.y expeoMs havo been' incorrei 1:1 aducStinf you: 
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yon ought to considor thia, and that you owe more to me, at your 
father, than to afij one dB& But in theye duys imreats receive 
little honour from their children. When aU is settled, write to me 
at Prince’s Hotel. It upon yon whether 1 ever see Guernsey 
again.— Your wretehed X^aiher, ** RicHanir DonndM.** 

“ Can t see' it?” asked my mother, holding out 
her hand. 

“ Ho, never mind seeing it,” I answered ; “ it is 
about Juli% you know. . It would only trouble you.” 

Captain Care/s man brought a letter from Julia 
just now,” she said, taking it from her pocket ; ” he 
said there was ho answer.” 

Her eyelids were still red from weeping, and her 
voice faltered as if she might break out into sobs 
any moment I took the letter from her, but I | 
not open if ^ ' j 

You want to be alone to read it ?” she said, i 
“ Oh, Martin ! if you can change your mind, and 
save us all from this great trouble, do it, for my 
sake ?” 

** If I can I will,” I answered ; “ but everything 
is very hard upon me, mother.” 

She could not guess how hard, and if I could 
help it she should never know. Now I was fully 
awake, the enormity of my fsithez^s dishon^y and 
his extreme egotism weighed heavily upon me. I 
could not view his conduct in*a fairer light than I 
had done in my amsu«ment the night before. It ; 
grew blacker as 1 dwelt upon it. And now he was 
off to Jersey, shirking the disagreeable consequences i 
of his oWn delinquency. I knew how he would | 
spend his time there. J^ey is no retreat for the 
penitent. 

As soon as my mother was gone I opened Julians 
letter. It began :~ 

Mv Dbar know all now. JohaAm lias told me. 

When you apoke to ine co hutriedly and unexpectedly, tUa afrer- 
imon, 1 could' not kew to hear another word. But ttow 1 am calm, 
and I can think it all tfrer qolle quiflily. 

“ It is an infatuation, Martin. Johanna ays so ns well ax I, and 
she is never wrong. It is a sheer Impossibility that you. In your 
solier senses, should love a strange person, whose very name you do 
not know, better than you do me, your cousin, your sister, your 
whom you lipve known all your lifr, and loved, I am quite 
sure of that, with a very true aifection. 

“ It veiteg me to write about tlmt person in any eennection with 
youraclf. Emnmapoke of her -in herkst letter from Saricf not at 
ail in seferedee, to you however. She ia so eompletdy of a lower 
claM, tli^ it would aever^entar^ Emma’s head that you could sea 
anything in her. She jMtfd Iheie was a rumour afloat Ihat Tardif 
was about totmiry the you had been attonding^ and tfant evnry.' 

hody^nthenlaadTOgAttadik 'She ■aUitwmddben.aeflMCilAri^ 
for him, Tar^fl wn)il4.i( .be fer^yon, n Mo; 

it is a dehisi^ an infiduati^ wMidt win qnieldy pass minty. I 
Cannot beliM yednrp iOtWhalciks lo'he idkien'm bymerB'prattlnsis 
without character; aed lhi»peison--.I do nprai^ho hiiMU|^Me^n*^ 
has fMchaiaolie(,noiwe^ Wer^yon iGree you qouhl not mrry 
her. There » a mystery about her, and mystery nsua^y' moans 
shame. A Babifde em^ nnt'mfta ns sdiefitureM Us wflNT 
you havo ssmaoBttltfefhss. < Thrstt ttBSss^sinpe^a ««nhyM>wosn 
there in Msichl Wbttk that oomptnd to tte yearn 
together? If fr imposmUp that b ypor heart of haWTits yen sh^ 
love her mdre dian me. ' . 

**X1iaydbc«fi'wylk|f to lUnkfliaf yea frhuld fik tf atlli'iKdiEeii 
off beti^eon us. Ve could imfrfceep this a secret in GUmqtf, apd 
everybody would Wsme ycfi*. I will not ask you to'thndc^ ^ shy 
tnort&fi^n at beidg Jilted, Ibr people would tag k that. 1 cesdd 
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outUvathat But what ore you to do f We camiot go on agnfai Os 
we used to da 1 muat speak plainly obonit it. Your practice is 
not sufficient to nainutn the fam&y in a proper position for the 
Dobtdea ; and if 1 go to tivd alone at the bew house, asl mast do, , 
what is to become of my unde and aunt? I have ofkch btnwidend 
this, and have been glad thp difficuky was settled by aiv,mSnoagn. 
Now evqrything will be unsf ttlod again. 

' ** I dU not int^ to say anything about myself ; but oh, Martin I 
yen donot know dm bfauk that it will be to me. 1 have beea so 
happy siiicoyou asked me to be your wife. It wya so pleafaat Ip 
think that 1 should live aU my hfr in Guqrnscy. and yet not be 
doomed to the emptyi vacant lot of an unmarried woman. You thi^ 
that perhaps Jdfrmiia is happy angle? She is oontent— good 
women ought lo be content | but ! tell you, 1 would gladly exchange 
h^contentiswot for Aunt Dobrdo’s troubles, whh her pride and happip 
ness hi you. J have seen her troubles dearly ; and I ssy,*Mattin, 

I would gn» all Jbhoanifs ealw, edouriesa peace for her deHght in 
harson. 

"Then I cannot give up the thought of our home, just finished 
and so pretty. It was so pleasant this afiernooa, befltre you came 
in with your dreadful thunder-bok. 1 Was thinking wha't a’ good 
wife 1 Would ho to you ; and how, m my own honspe 1 should 
never be tengited into those tiresome ten^ens you have teen in me 
sometimes. It was your father often who made me angry, and I 
visitedk upon you, because you aio sb good-tempered. That Was 
foolish of me. You couldnot know how much 1 love yOu, hewmy 
life is bouoAup^ you, pr you would have been proof against that 
person in Sark. - 

"I think h right to tell yWtf all this bow, though it is not in my 
nature to make professiona and demonstxathms of my love. Think 
of me. of yourself, of your poor mother You were never selfish, 
and you can do noble ihhigs. I do not spy it would be noble to 
msirry me; but it Hpmld^be a noble thing to conquer an ignoble 
passion. How could Martin Dobrdu'laU'^ bve wkh an uidoiowu 
advemuremf t • . 

'* 1 shall remain in the house all day to^nonuw, and if yen can 
come to see me, feeling that this has hitha a dttam of folly from 
whidi youhavo awakened, I will not ask you tWewtt'it That you 
come at all will he aaign to me that you wi^ iifrigottenaiid blotted 
out between us^ as if it had never heesur 

^*'Wnth true, deep love fw you, Mxnin, bd&we me slEll 
^ f wYour alfaerionaie 

v ••’Joi.iA.” 

1 pondered ovet JtdiaVlettei^ a$ t dressed. There 
was not a w’ord of resentment in it It was fall of 
affectionate thougliit for us all. But what reasoning ! 
1 had not known Olivia so^ limg as 1 had known 
her, ther^ore 1 touM'ndt lovelier as truly I 

A strange itierefm t 

1 had scarcely had leisure to think of Olivia in 
the burry and anxiety of die last tw^ty-four hours. 
But now “that person id Saikr,” the “unknown ad- 
venturess,” presented berseU* very vividly to my 
mind. Know her i 1 lelt as if I knew every tone of 
her voice and ev^ expression of lier face ; yet I 
longed to knoW th^ nidit intimatdy. The note she 
had written to itte a few wedks ago I could repeat 
word for . word^' and iJie handwriting seemed far 
moiwYaiiiliar to me even than Julia's. ' There was 
no dbuht my^5^vfl! for her was very different from 
my aflfedfoh'fii Julia ; and if it was an infatuation, 
it was the- Sw^est, most ^qnisite infatuation that 
couM ever possess irie. 

Yet there was no -longer any hesitadon in my 
tiriiv<d as to what 1 ’must do, Julfa'knbw all 'now. 
I had told her distinedY of Ibr Olivia, and 

rikd'would' not heli^it. 'dhe' wishful to 

hold^ine to myengagemerit tft sj^te of it j at any 
rate^ so 1 interprett^ te 1 ^ not suppose 
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^ould* nol live ft iiown, this infstudtion, as 
they chose to caH it 1 nli|^ht hunger and thirst, 
and1>eoa the perishing; then my nature 

wcNshl turn and assimilate it to 

its tckntrai^ed' and stnltthed capacities. 

After nil' there was sonie reason in the objections 
urged against Olivia. The dislike of all insulated 
people against foreigners is natiiral enough ; and in 
her case theref was a mystery which I must solve 
before I ooutd ^n1c of asking her td become my 
wife. Aik" her to become my wife ! That was 
impossible now. 1 had chosen my wife months 
before 1. saw, her. 

I went mechanically through the routine of my 
morning's work, and it was late in the afternoon 
before X could get away to .side to the Vale. My 
mother knew where .1 was going, and gazed wist- 
fuUy into my fac^, but without otherwise asking 
me any questions. At the last moment, hs 1 
touched. Madam's bridle, 1 looked down at her 
standing on the doorstep. “ Cheer up, ©mother !” I 
said, almost gaily, “ it will all come right." 


CfiAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

ALt WRONG. 

By this time you know that I could not ride along 
the flat open shore between SL Fetcr<tport and the 
Vale without having a good 'Sighl of Sark, though 
it lay just a Utde behind mci ^ It was not in human 
nature to turn .my back doggedly upon it. 1 had 
never seen K look .nearer; the channel between us 
scarcely seCmed a ^le across. The old windzuhl 
above the Gosselin stood out plainly. • I 

almost fan£aed that but for Breckhotvd could have 
seen Tardifs house, where my darling was livipg. 
Myvl|car| leaped at mere thought of it. Then 
1 j^ook Madam's hridle about her neck, and she 
caitjed,me on at a^sharp cantor towards Captain 

S' , 

I j4».^tS*^iiJSg at a window up-stairs, gating 
doym; life |^.whke toa^ which runs as straight as 
an attow &;Mgh the Braye du Valle to L’Ancresse 
Common. ' , ^ ’ 

She seen Madam and me half a mile 

away; her. post motionless as a sen- 

tind, untild to open the gate. Then 

shevanish«sd,->^'’. , 

The 6en«tvt>^^;)pin,,9^ door by ^ time I 
reached it, and. h^self was oi^the direshold, 
with her.^haiid$ . I 

was as weiconf^ as :^Ojprodifgal second she V'as 
ready to fall pn my neck ajsd kiss 

“ I fdt sure of you, ^ she saidjf^Ja a kw Voice, . “ I 
trusted to'^your good .sfl^e.,pd, honour, an# they 
have noi^ failed youi. yon pro ..come ! 
Julia has neither attf libr Sept iwaa her 

' ' 

She led to.her own prlvate'sitdng-tpemit where 


1 found Julia standing by the fireplace, and leaning 
against it, as if she coidd not Stand alone. When 
1 went up to her and took her hand, she flung her 
arms round my neck^ and Viang to me, in a passion 
of tears. It was some minutes .before she could 
recover her self-command. 1 had 'never seen her 
abandon herself to such a paroxysm before. 

“ Julia, my poor girl ! ” J said, I did not think 
you would take it so much to heart, as this." 

shall come all right directly, " she sobbed, 
sitting down, and trembling from head to foot. 

Johanna said you would come, but 1 was not sure.” 

“Yes, I am here," 1 answered, with a very dreary 
feeling about me. 

“ That “is enough,” said Julia ; “ you need not say 
a word more. Let us forget itj both of us. You 
will only give me your promise never to see her or 
speak to her again." 

It might be a fair thing for her to ask, but it 
was not a fair thing for me to promise. Olivia had 
told me she had no friends at all except Tardif and 
me ; and if the gossip of the Sark people drove 
her from the shelter of his roof, 1 should be her 
only resource; and I believed she would come 
frankly to me for help. 

“ Olivia quite understands about my engagenfent 
to you,” I said. “ I told her at' once that we were 
going to be married, and that I hoped she would 
finda friend in you.” 

“A friend in me, Martin !” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of indignant surprise; “yotH could not ask 
me to be that 1” .. 

“ Not now, 1 suppose,” I replied ; “the girl is as 
innocent and blameless as any girl living ; but I 
dare say you would soOner befriend the most good- 
for-nothing Jezebel in the Channel Islands.^ 

“Yes, 1 would,” she said. “An innocent girl 
indeed I I only wish she bad been killed when 
she feu%mn tiie cliff." 

“ Hush !” I cried, shuddering at the bare men- 
tion of Olivifi's death ; “ you do not know what 
you say. It is worse than usdess to talk about 
her. 1 came to ask you to think no spore of what 
passed, between us yesterday.” 

“ But you are going to persist in your infatua- 
tion," said Julia;' “you can never deceive me. I 
know you too well. Oh, I see that you still think 
the same of her ! " 

“ You know nothing about her,” ,1 replied. 

“ And I shall take care J never, do,” she inter- 
rupted spitefully. . ’ , 

“ So it is of no use tw go 'On quarrelling about 
her," 1 continued, taking np xmtice of the ^inter- 
rUptioA. i' I made up xny^mind befom 1 camebere 
that 1 must see as little as pessildp cd* her for the 
future. You mu^ uAdersthi^ JuH% she has never 
git^en^soea.partieloitf to soppope she loves 
me.'^ . i ‘ 

“ But you are stiU til loyS with her?” she askedl 
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1 stood biting my nails to the quicik, a trick I bad 
whilst a boy, but one that had been broken off by 
my mother’s and Julia’s combined vigilaab^ Now 
the habit came back upon me in full force, as my 
only resource hrom speaking. 

Martin,” riie said, with flashing eyes, and a 
rising tone in her voice, which, like the first shrill 
moan of the wind, presaged a storm, “ 1 will never 
marry you*- until. you can say, on your word of 
honour, that yoa love that person no longer, and 
are ready to promise to hold no further communx' 
cation with her. Oh ! 1 know what my poor aunt 
has had to endure, and I will not put up with it” 
‘^Very well, Julia,” I answered, controlling my- 
self as well as 1 could, “ I have only one more word 
to say on this subject. 1 love Olivia, and as far as 
1 know myself, I shall love her as long as 1 live. 

1 did not come here to give you any reason for sup- 
posing my mind is changed as to her. If you con- 
sent to be my wife, 1 will do my best, God helping 
me, to be most true, most faithful to you ; and God 
forbid I should injure Olivia in thought by sup- 
posing she could care for me other than as a friend. 
But my motive for coming now is to tell you some 
particulars about your property, which my father 
made known to me only last night” 

It was a miserable task for me ; but 1 told her 
simply the painful discovery I had made. She sat 
listening with a dark and sullen face, but betraying 
not a spark of resentment, so far as her loss 6f 
fortune was conclmcd. 

“Yes,” she said bitterly, when I bad linisbed, 

“ robb^ by the lather and jilted, by the son.” 

“ I would give my life to cancel the wrong,” I Said. 

“ It is so easy to tallq” she rqxlied, with a deadly 
coldness of tone and manner- * 

“ I am ready to do whatever you choose ” 1 urged. 

“ It is true my ia^r has robb^ you ; but it is not 
true that 1 have jilted you. I did not know my 
own heart till a word from Captain Carey revealed 
it to me i and 1 told you frankly, partly because 
Johanna insisted upon it, aiul partly because I 
believed it right to ^ so. If you demand it, J wijl 
even proTnise not to - see Olivia again, or to hold 
direct communication with her. Surely that is. all j 
you ought to Teqube from me.” 

“ No " she reidied ,vehemently “ do you sup- 
pose 1 could become your wife while you^ maiibs^ 
that you love ancftberiMkan better th^ me 2 You 
must have a very lev opinim of me.” ' 

“Would you have me tell you -a ialsdiood?” i 
rejoined, with vehemenceequal to hers. 

“ You had better leave me,” she said, bkfere we, 
hate one^other. 1 you^ I have beenv 
by the father and jilted by the son. ' Cited-bgre^ 
Martin,” ' ^ 't* '/ . ' ' ■ ' ^ 

» ? bud 

hoping idkc woi^ sp^ te me again. -I wag . 

to hear vhut sbc would do against mf 


looked at me fully and angrily,^ and Sh 1 dkNtbt' 
move, she swept out of the room, vidi a , 

which 1 had never seen in her beikvtu 7 sefteMted ' 
towards the house-door, but coidd m>t mak^ . 
my escape without encountering Johaium;.. - ' '' 

“Well, Martm?”ahc said. . ■ • 

is aB wrong,” I answered. “ Julia pebdstain 
it that 1 am jilting her.” 

“ AU the world will think you have bdiaved very 
badly,” she said. 

“ X suppose so,” 1 replied ; “ but don't you think 
so* Johanna.” 

She shook her head in silence, and closed the 
haU-door after me. Many a door in Guernsey 
would be shut against me as soon as this was known. 

I had to go round to the stables to And Madam. 
The iflan had evidently expected me ■ to stay 
a long while, for her saddle-girths were loosened, 
and the bit out of her mouth, that she might enjoy 
a liberal feed of oatsL Captain Carey came up to 
me as I was buckling the girths. 

“ Well, Martin ? ” he asked, exactly as Johanna 
bad done before him. ' * 

“ All wrong,” I repeated. 

“ Dear ! dear ! ” he said, in his mildest tones, 
and with his bdnd resting aflectionately on my 
shoulder ; ** I wish I had lost the use of my eyes or 
tongue the other day.* I am vested to death ihat I 
found out your score*.” 

“ Perhaps I diould not have found it out myself/ 

I said, “ and it is better now than aftet.’^ 

“ So it is, my boy ; so it Is,” he Tejoined< “ Be- 
tween ourselves, Julia is a little too old for you. 
Cheer up I she is a good girl, and wiU get over it, 
and be friends, again with you by-axul-by. X Will 
do ali l ean to bring that almut. If Oliviii is .only 
as good as she is haoidsoiine, yon’s be h^q^pier with 
her than with poor Julia.” 

He patted my badk with a friendlmcss that 
cheered me, whilst his last words sent the blood 
bounding tlvough my veins. 1 rode home again, 
Sark lying in foU view before me ; and, in spite of 
the darkness of my prospects, 1 felt intensely glad 
to be free to win my Olivia. 

Four days passed without any sign from either 
Julia or i&y father. wrote to him detailing my 
interview with her, but no reply came. My mother' 
and I bad the house to ourselves ; and, in spite of 
her fretrings, we enjoyed ^considerable pleasure 
dmriag the temporary lull. There were, itowever, 
sundry wanringg out of doors whith foretold tem- 
pest. I met cold-gbuices and sharp inquiries item 
old friends,' among whom some rumours of our 
separation were ftoatibg. There was nufficieht to 
justify sdsptdon-^my father's dteOjCO, Xulia's pro- 
tong^ jbjoum with the Caieyu;'^sindijte'|^ - 
vm.% of my voyage to EngtaMi 1 began to fancy 
tbat^ven the women-servanU flouted' at me. 

ura er ciuvrxa "nik «4Wrv««iieeuiii. 
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o&eat;s«!^id standards of justice akd measure. 
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the 

’ /limits yiat proposed, I 
Itcde 

' iibi» ton ^ tataloi^gYif 
Hf toiK sicitintific aectopam- 
i tnmtts, iritout which totemW 
j'^ to^pitesent day would think 
f' as system o[' mtstrology suffi- 
ciency ’^accur^; and which, 
moveayer, toy ai« father apt to 
imi^ihe that no- one 'before 
thentse^jf^ever dreamt of. 

. In joU examinations, fw in- 
staneej ofatandtLrd^measares of length, 
and all of capadty and ^dpiiic gravity, 
reference in pftont titnea miist be ^uloUsly had, 
'and correction tAade accordingly, to the indications, 
of both thermometer , and baromet^ at to instant. 
How, then; did to Pyramid designer proceed, ages 
before the inyeation ,cf eitof of th^e instruments } 
In a maiiner it was ’ whUih eiismes more prac- 
tical aocarity, amd elten^to to eomtots and con- 
veniences of man on this suhlttnaiy terrestrial ball 
more pexfbctlyvtos any otor^known system, and 
especially than to lece^y invented French metri* 
cal syaito i for to Parisian, method has two or 
three diffe^t and eonfficting heat-referenoes, and 
all of them aneoiitoia% low, such a$ the Sreming 
point of wtovtotempmattne of wafSr*s maximum 
dOndty,aiid, agwl^'a <ecrt^ aceidenul tempera- 
tnre which suf^ed to hide an error of toh 
metal m to har.' 

The Pyiaa^d system has, on to Other hand; only 
one ltentorahire^f re^ference, vh,, of to mean 
an&ql^ to inhabitable parts of 

to eiueto and tot degree of heat turns 

out to he toytoeh canbeeapres^ pyramidally 
in natiiuoito'hla to one^i part of to distance 
betwetif M < i^ing^ of water. Being, 

moreOMiiv’ to temperature of the air 

about to at -to to King^ 


correction or reduction to any other temperature ; 
and similarly with the faarometo prossure, for the 
Great pyramid is founded in A of to world 
where to height of the baronitor <( f the' pressure 
of the air) is not only far less variable any- 
vdiere else, biit is close to its mean quantity for all 
other lands.* 

Besides, however, this beginning of immunity 
from to effects of variation in the pressure of the 
atmosphere On specific gravity observations and 
ffiverse weighings, the Pyramid arrangement em- 
ploys a further protection by assimilating the 
densities of the testing weight and the thing 
weighed. In modem Britain and France, unliap- 
p0y, the wisdom of our rulers has sought to make 
thdr standard weights out of the most dense and 
rare material in all nature, viz., platinum ; so that 
with them attention to the state of the barometer 
is cf the last importance, and the weighing of the 
common commodities of life is a difficult scientific 
problem to be solved only by the educated*and 
ihitiated few. 

Vastly wiser in his generation, and more con- 
sitoate of the wants and necessary circumstances 
of the poor, was Moses at 5 iuai,'vhen he fbrmedthc 
Hebrew standard weights Of stone ; and very re- 
cently a learned professor at Munich has been advo- 
cating wei^t standards of rock-crystal, because that 
Substance is so much more nearly the specific gra- 
vity of to ^ings generally requir^ to be weighed. 

Take then the Pyramid Sjj^em of metrology 
how we wiQ, its excellehi^^.m accuracy and its 
adaptabflitias to the wants of the poor and the 
many, tii^siffes its references to (he world as a whole 
—which must have an educational effiset sooner 
or later in teaching the nations that they are of a 
common origin, descent, and habitat, and^ should 
live at peace in loving brotherhood— these qualities 
come out more and more witii every further 
examination. 

Nowhere, Cpo^ more lemarkabty than in the 
comparatively ahsttact sobjept of . nAtronomical 


Chamber as it itods on its platform of 50 > chronology, Ts it •so dearly cvidenEt that to seeds 
courses of ma|aimry>''we are guided thereby to j of to Pyramid system were sown In all men's 
reckon that degm «f heat as 50, and the whole 
distance between freeing RRti boiling at 5 times 56, 


or 250, in {dace df ustqjg imy longer our ^sent 
heterogeneous Fahtohl^' div^ofi of to aamti 
natural beat rang^ Of to French and' 

K^aumur systems widh^to^ ^0 ,c<Ktrsdy divided 
|cales into Wly too asftfufepasls nrspoeiively. 

Pyramid observations, tiien^ being" s^e at a 
‘ pyramidal TemperatubB, arid tot being A gtOnd 
natmd mean t6 the uffide human world, require no 


minds during primzevaltime, and axe not yet extinct. 
Hie Great Pyramid, as already mentioned, proves 
its own date, via, ailro B.C, by a polar star 
(a Draconis) as to slow^mo^iRS hour-hand, and 
the Pleiades group, of stto as to qUi^er-moving 
minute-hand of the earth’s Wd to hehvens’ gmnd 
clock, to precession qf the j^ninoaes, ahose circle 
is 25, 8;^, years, or to'iO^ui^of to tWo diagonals 

* See ** Equd Sutoe yriitetion,?' \if C PiM« Smyth. 1870. 
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of the Great Pyramid’s base at the l^te of an inch 
to a year. The Great Pyramid is. inde^ so fat 
the very monument of the admirable Pleiades and 
precession method of chrtmology^ method of 
which not only did Virgil among the 'Romans con* 
tinue to repeat the maxims long after he and his 
countrymen had first wilfully departed from^ and 
afterwards ceased to undcrstamC them ; but '^5 
advanced and less-- 
Mexicans, Peruvians, and 

liana, adhere 'to the 8ystem'<Sts)l, and begin their 
new year, ^ear after year; by xefeteace to the 
Pleiades. ' . , 

Why these latter races of men shm^attiudt Jtudh ^ 
extraordinary importance to one of the least con* 
spicuouB groups of stars in the southern heavens, 
and one which they never ..now see- in their 
sky, they, themselves know not ; they can merely 
say that their fathers always did so hofoire them. 
But the Great Pyraidid and tradition duly reveal 
that the Pleiades method of tihron^idogy was gK^en 
to all the races and tribes of men 4,040 years ego, 
or at a date when these stars, being by .precesstoh 
nearly in the equator of the sky, rose eqUally high, 
and were equally bright and' suitable for such a 
purpose, to both the southern mid .northern regions 
of the earth, or to evel7,quarte^.wheretO men Were 
.lifipersed from Babel; stars wDI be' ilk such 

position once again, an4 by ioflueiiqe bC the sitme 
** precession,’* but in w^sSsid how mu*^ sdtered a 
condition of |be*dem>mis of who nan 

tell.? , - r 

.CONCLUptHC ftStmiCKS. , 

That individual man i$ gone 

to-morrow, what more stfdftji^ than this 

solemn Great Pyraniid .whi^ with Itf mysteihius 
coffer, synibolic of dfistth, jOstice, nnd eteniky, 
has witnessed the succec^ve Hse. bf ait, known 
nations, andlanguages^nnd'^pireO^ together wldi 
the fall and decay of. how xnany of them! But 
of the Gootjsst. betwoeh, good ohd evO^ and die 
attempts, of man to iplaim his own de^ofunimt, 
rather than acknowledge , his indebtedness to. a 
high^ power, of these/things there has been no 
end yet during all the Great, Pyramid’s days. Ror 
truly the case i^-now exactly as it was in the 
beginning ; and then too, jastra^oow, die prectjMl 
realisation of the |^nci|de, and ihe setting a tndrk 
on nations that their most, inward thouj^s and’ 


tendencies i^ht be outwardly laxi[)e3y 

in the dkection of weights and 
Let no one imagine that weamheminev^nH^^ 
ingthe dim recoids of eaily antiquiiy ; for 
tuitions preserved m wrk^' for yeott . 

before the worid (a4*''la in tlie. 

plamesi that Oie dtet foyepti^ of wdgto 

and measures waa ^ and ^ Gain and 

•his desMdtt^';-^' ^'.ais|iireas^|^^ of 

-enablti^ those men to promote ' rapacity 
apinst odiert oad count ^ their owsannfost gains. 
A' dnr whidi .^ qC .pmfime 

Egypt^hiere accidental len^h iusS ^cy man, 
and morn ai^pieftt in that land than the syshbolical 
earth *comnienaum^ cubit the Great 
:PyramidA^as pecfoGi|y^'jca|^le and ufido^tcdly 
fit;. If ifot indeed thawed Udaig which was so used. 

But, just as in prea^ day, ^ when bad men 
consp^, gQciii' inefi most coifibi^** so was it in 
those early daqrS/aocorddng to the old tcadition ; for 
die desceadfints of Seth (who WaSced in the steps of 
die righteotia Abel) began^ and ip Tery aeir*defence 
against the gtbwfng i^lgressions Of tbevCainites, to 
study geogr^^ifay and astronomy, under circuin- 
stances, as, at 2 Sf.;said, of dhnet PiVine favour and 
encouragement . And when^ apparently, a counter- 
system of "caefh whh' .h^en cqmmwu^^ble 
standards and units of both 0^ measures 

was thus at length elabmatcd w th^ .fttese ex- 
emplary Sethib^ proceeded to mefimdof Siviad, 
that is Egypt, and mscrihj^ their dittcoycries there 
on a durabfo monument of stomvaa widl as another 
in brick. ' . , , ' 

to land qf Biriadi. Was , pot their 

Owh<iClk 4 ^Sat&% as behold? 

^ Mach mom 'so; . 1^; fuU symbolism of the 
Groat Fyihmid reqidfes Its .station to he m the 
Biriadic, and itot^aleOfiniah ,or Mbsopotoinian, 
.latitude of 30 <* ; while its ord<^ that its 

message to pp$tmty should be hr the 
thousand .Of yem^after its foundadon, sutured that 
it shoidd not amongst men 

in the .a^ te.'Cften war-swe^ valley 

of vEgypLits^;but Ksif 'l^y^sUent Libyan desert on 
^|e si^ diero^i Or moedy where we find this 
prSheyal; wilder bod nbw.adentifically vocal Great 
l^inirikt to' amc4» iawaattng the days appoint^ and 
the bi^nning of a universal kingdom which shall 
not pass away." 
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A BXtTB3)AV SONG TO MY WIFE. 



OUNGERI yesi hut then not 4uog to 
With the love that fdds you now,;' 
Then when those eyes first I sung 
When unlined was that dear brow ; 


Then perhaps that step was lighter ; 

Let Time take all it canclaim ; 
Still our iove but burns the brighter, 
. Still our hearts are all the sama 
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Older ? yes, but only dearer. 

Loved more deeply with each day , 
Nay, your beau^ grows but clearer 
As Its radiance fades away , 
Older? deareriMM each morrow, 
Dearer throstsb oil Joy^all paw, 


Touched -ilone to something rarer, 
Beauty into beauty dies, 
Ch'inged to what is holier, fairer, 
Pcarer to these doting eyes 

Can I lA those eyes be gazatg, 











"imr wxBir xvesa wm nntr i •UfCsVO'* 


Deepher loved ftroflgli smiles and aorroa^, 
Md hopes ehgsed, if hO{>ed in vau*. 

mat have yOsro thO ^bsret tak^ 

What has Time the hdght to harm 7 
To these fond eyes is itstudang 
Aught It diangts lose a charm ? 


And see not hq)w years have given 
Less of earth fat my fopd praising, 

But, oh * how much more of heaven < 
Softened with a samdy fairness, 

More divme look lip and brow, 

All transfigured to a'rareacss 
ever seen, dear wife, till now 

W C Bvvnctt. 
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FOKSAKEN. 



OUNG Summer, that strengthened tSe fidter- 
ing shoot, 

The last sap sucked from the mouldering tree. 
Is there hope for the slip with its yesterday's root?— 
For the shallop adrift on a threatening sea? 


Yes, kindly's the strange earth, the strange shelter's 
warm ; 

The root lives afresh in its alien home. 

The boat blindly drifts until dawn, w'ithout harm— 
One terrible billow ! then over tiie form 

X3t * 
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Tis carried to port ! O desolate maid ! 

Was there ne’er a beyond to that desert of rain ? 
Grief-dazed, wounded nestling ! she cowered and 
prayed 

/i bow might illumine the darkness — in vain ! 

None now to divine the huge yearning within ; 

Unmothered !— how sorely she weepeth without! 
It were seemly to whisper, repining is sin, 

To tell her God’s mercy ’tis wicked to doubt, 

If glibly spuh Pharisee-phrases like these « 
Would raise her prone forehead and sweeten her 
eyes. 

Poor heart ! ere the autumn ’iwas beating at ease ; 
Calm heart ! touched in silence by Him, the All- 
Wise. . ' . 

As a mother will wile her child hcalthwaid, He led 
Jlis child through the sunshine to forests and 
fields. 

The glow of her past on her present H# shed— 

Her future white harvests of happiness yields 1 

New joy in the dance of the brooks,' in their rhymes 
New meaning and music ; the clouds as they pass 
Are notliing but silver t thte beqs in the limes 
Drown with mellower droning the chirps in the 
grass. ' 


Forgetting their shyness, the human-eyed fawns 

Claim the mourner for mistress ; their boboms of 
snow 

The hares never stir as they doze on the lawns ; 

And the talk of the linnets is neighbourly^ low. 

The lark hears her footsteps, and flutters in rings 

About her ere gurgling his way to the sky ; 

The swallow floats down on his wonderful wings, 

And scorns the blue arch that spreads wiiulily 
high. 

There arc fays in the woodland and elves in the 
air; 

Veiled voices that speak to the answering 
shore ; 

So she fancies, nay feels I— ’tis the death of 
despair ! 

In her heart no more room for the plaint --Never- 
more ! 

Let the sapling drink rain and the lily breallie 
dew; 

To him words of comfort ; her sobs never heed. 

As the prophet was fed by the ravens, she drew 

■ From Earth’s humbler creatures the food of her 
need ! Bv'ron W^fimJEii. 


A COM^i4-ITTAL FOR MURDER. 



IN TWO PARTS. — PART THE FIRST. 


j^WJLTSPtl RE iflbrning ! with 
•a steaming November sun- 
Aine, firing the red beech- 
leaves Imgering on Colonel 
Hunger’s road-side woods ! 
What merry little wanton 
rig^zdigs of sunbeams dart 
like -gold fish in and out 
tlut mossy arches of the 
old gfey l^ge that leaps 
) over the Fonthill Road ! 
A pleasant glitter of melt- 
ing dew is turning thc 'gztieh turf to a silver flush. ^ 
Gold threads and vems of cool sunshine j 

are lighting up 'the short grass under the* 
leafless, blood4>erried thickets of the black-thorn 
hedges. The lavish, pujie, unadulterated sunlight 
turns to temporary doth-of-gold the white tilted 
awnings of the market-catts that now and then jog 
merrily by, and renders gorgeous that gay string of 
scarlet jackets that just trotted past towards the 
meet at D inton Magna; and as for the green 
shining laurels that bush over Colonel Hanger’s 
gr^ park^altngs. every leaf is glittering like a 
fairy’s mirror. 


I am ^'breakfast in a Wiltshire rector’s snug 
little aprieel-covered stone cottage. A dial, with 
its rcd-lettidlted motto, Ita vita, framed with vine- 
boughs,'' ''’^oraifistng over the outer door. I nm 
drinking & ' of the Chinese, flavoui'cd with 

English Sttindrioe, with that ieelingjof almost opiati; 
serenity that a busy man, just broken loose 
from the twirl and toil and of black brick 
Babylon, ocn appreciate. ani observing every- 
thing with a d^icious childishness, and such en- 
joyment as Adam must have fell at the first change 
from spring tO’Suxnmer. I observe without caring 
to observe. A pheasant on, the lawn amuses me. 
A cobin, wilh puffing orange breast, pulling nt a 
retiring worm li^ a young middy at' a cable, de- 
lights me. Hurrah, parchment faces and leather 
hearts of Babylon ! I am young again ! My blood 
is all quicksilver and sonshine. Only yesterday 
evening 1 snubbed my laundress, quarrelled with 
my best ^iend, flung my boot at the cat, swore at 
a bad pen. This morning — one night only in the 
feather-bed of country indolence, and I am new- 
born. A weight is off my brain, a load ofi' my 
heart. My liver no longer tolls out, “Give me 
pills, give me pills, and let them be blue ! ” I watch, 
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with the serenity of Jupiter leaning over his cloud- 
battlement, to see the little white, flaccid parchment 
labels wave on the standard roses, TTiere they are , 
on the lawn— old man and young wife, dead stick 
and sapling tree bound together. The labels — “ La 
Hclle Duchesse/' “La Rcine Margot” — fluttering 
their tiny fairy banners in the sun. 1 watch the 
dead leaves tumbling, brown and dry, under the | 
box hedge ; a rosy country boy is standing ■ 
whistling at the door, with a great bunch of green- | 
brown eels, moving like tresses just cut from the 
dead Medusa — twisting, twining, green-shining 
wntcr-vipers- just sent us by Colonel Hanger. 

“ How shall I,” I qiK'-jtion, “ever slip those terrifile 
gaping heads, now strung through with crimson 
reeds, into my carnivorous jaws?” “Nonsense!” 
says cheerful, kindly Common Sense, whispering at 
my foolish elbow ; “ how did you contrive to eat, 
with egg sauce, the pet Cochin you used to feed 
from your own hand ?” 

Hang— bang ! Bang— bang 1 Bang I 

That’s Colonel Hanger already at the pheasants 
in the asli-copsc. 1 know his deadly double-barrel. 
His breech-loader, Sudden Death, is in rapid 
opei'ation this bright November morning. 

Listen to’ the sharp “one, two,” of the irresistible, ' 
good-natured murdertfr, sounding as if some strong 


health and happiness, 1 am ashamed to say, within 
a mile I half forget the poor wretch whose life is 
even now weighing in the balance. The green 
squares of distant fields, the blue waves of tlie 
downs, the lancer rows of firs filing over the hiHs, 
pass across my thoughts one by one, and leave 
photographic shadows, beautiful yet evanescent. 
As for the murder, it is to me at present but as a 
dream, and the scene 1 am soon to witness but 
as a dramatic performance, whose reality 1 cannot 
j yet realise. 

I I am at Dedfont at last, having seen only three 
I noteworthy things— a satin-coated horse, blanketed 
’ in red and. brown, and bestridden by one of 
I Colonel Hanger^s sinewy grooms ; a fat country 
j boy, dragged along rcsistingly — towed, I may 
almost call it— by two large fawn-coloured grey- 
hounds,' with legs swollen into perfect limbs of 
muscle ; thirdly, the good-natured, busy village 
doctor, going as hard as if he were trying to drive 
over somebody, in order to secure an immediate 
patient. 

I No one else along the quiet country road, till 1 
pass down the long dull street of the much decayed 
and very rotten borough of Bedfont, and reach at 
the end the closed doors of the trim little Gothic 
eourt-hoiise, whose mullioned windows are carefully 


hand were driving nails into an iron ship. Hark ^ closed with blinds, as if indeed the murdered 
how the volley rolls crashing and surging woman’s body were already lying there within. A 


through the reA beech-woods to tlie south, far j dozen or so of country people are staring ami whis- 
aw.iy tlierc along the terraces beyond the old ' pering round the doors. 

hall! It wants sfill some minutes to. the time as 1 and 


1 am watching the grey freckle of cloud that, [ the young curate walk’ back up the street towards 
bloomed with the pink of dawn, iS slowly smoulder- ! the old, ugly,«ivy-coveFed churdi-towcr, just to gaze 
ing into blue ; and observing the great black-winged ' at the old black face of the clock, and the rusty 
rooks, that are whirling tumultuously and bewildered gilt hands that seem to move by slow jerks, 
over the plantation where Colonel Hanger is stand- [ Every instant that we stand there the excitement 
ing, a very Cain, knee-deep in dead rabbits and phea- seems to gi’ow. Windows open one after the 
saiits, I'hcy think themselves persecuted creatures, other, like ears burning to catch ail that can be 
no doubt, and the special object of hi& double- caught. Doors open and arc filled by rows of 
barrelled vengeance. children’s eager faces, or are wedged back by 

T might have spent a not unprofitable morning ; mothers, with tender nurselings clinging to their 


in such fancy-spinnings, when the door opened.- 
It was the lector’s footman, with a note from my 
friend, the young curate of Bedfont, which ran to 
this effect 

*‘Drab , A Spauiard, wIk) Kis murdered a poor oodpun's wife j 

at Tallin Kovnl, is to tic hroiigbcbcrore the iriacKtrates to-day at tlie 
court-house hen*. Will you come .-ind heai- the examination f Even j 
from a murderer yon may gather some trait of pour hun^n nature 
goneastr.iy. He here by eleven —Yours, "A. IV 

In half an hour J am on*my road to Bedfont. 1 
feel a sort of pet of nature as I stride cheerily 
along. The larks above my head are singing. 
The bcech-leaves rain on me welcome. The leaves 
race after me, all crisply rolling along the dry, hard 
road. No one is visible but an old, gaunt stone-, 
breaker, tapping at geological specimens like a 
wood-pecker newly turned into a man. Selfish in 


skirts in helplessness or fear. The butclier, leaving 
a sheep half cleft, stands gaping over his greasy 
wicket ; the general dealer — an authority — appears 
surrounded by his customers in the entrance of bis 
store, where the red comforters hang in strings, and 
I the warm shawls for Christmas fall in numerous 
I folds like window curtains. 

Down the street, too, past the stone-mulUoned 
windows of the old Tudor cottages, where the leaf- 
less rose-boughs get tangled in a sort of dark crim- 
son thdmy net, come strutting, fat and important 
as cock-turkeys, rows of buttoned-up portly men, 
whom 1 take either for jurymen, farmers of the 
neighbourhood, or rich tradesmen and burgesses of 
the place, determined to make a day of it, and glut 
their curiosity, now aroused to an irrcsLrainable 
pitch— a pitch indeed that has even erased ffbm 
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their clayey brains for the day all recollections of 
large turnips, fat pigs, patent ploughs, and steam 
clod-crushers. They are jolly-faced, serene-looking 
men, mollified by bland influences of blue sky and 
down air, and looking as if bathing in Wiltshire 
breezes was fattening as well as warming. They 
affect strange hats, of George the Fourth tradition 
— low in the crown, broad in the brim, and with 
naps always in a frightened fluff ; so that the imagi- 
native spectator is set thinking of skye-terriers on 
a windy day. • 

Arm-in-arm, with earth-shaking and wealthy 
steps, come these top-booted men, who have 
to-day renounced scarlet— bursts of fox-hunting 
over steamy fields, and chaffering grain at coun- 
try com markets, to hear the trial for nvirder. 
Salmon-coloured bags and purple-stained scarlet 
coats they have left hanging on cupboard-pegs. 
Red and brown men are they, honest souls, with big 
ale-stecped country hearts. Staunch aQ,d true, they 
look as unlike murderers as bipeds can well look. 
If shepherd Abel waits for a blow from the butt- 
end of their whips, he may live till he grows a 
doublcd-up, happy, and highly rheumatic tenant of 
the Bedfont poor-house — noble asylum for great 
England's aged sons. 

Ay, a great subject this will be for public-housoi 
evenings long years hence ; this tramp murder will 
be talked of when fires burn frosty blue, and sleepy 
children arc sent to bed to dream uneasily of red 
knives, and crimson hands, and staring ghostly eyes. 

Round the court-house, that seems trying to 
look official and important, cluster the gossips and 
quidnuncs of the town, in rusty-brown, hats of dis- 
torted shapes, in slate-coloured and white smock- 
frocks, in knee-breeches, and antediluvian high- 
lows. The cobbler is there, smelling of leather, 
a wax thread still between his teeth. The groom, 
beating imaginary dust out of his drab leggings 
with aground-ash twig. There is Potters, tlie worthy 
and rheumatic old clerk, in a thirteenth-century hat, 
and there are wide-awakes of all degrees of venti- 
lation. Now come, loo, the nurse-girls with their 
charges, that require to be shaken as often as rhu- 
barb draughts ; old country-women, masculine and 
tottery ; all degrees of loose shoes and ragged gowns. 
There hurries the drunken village wag with the 
swollen Bardolph nose^ the trim deferential trades- 
man, and the gaping red and white plough-boy — 
all eager and pushing for the sight of the last son 
of Cam. 

In fact, to tell the truth, though these good, 
simple country hearts are by no means 'blood- 
thirsty or unfeeling — albeit pehaps a little rough 
and unsusceptible— the day seems rather one of 
curious sight-seeing than of horror, indignation, or 
pity. Poor human nature, always at its tricks, and 
never to be kept quite steady, relieves at Bedfont 
coart-houst, ma; be, its overstrained nerves, and 


certainly its impatience, by sudden gusts of laughter, 
and now and then by rough jokes — never, however, 
connected with the matter on hand. Outside this 
jostling, gossiping, careless crowd, a finger now 
and then points with a whisper to a tall, sturdy, 
grave elderly labourer, decently dressed, who, car- 
rying a bundle in a blue handkerchief, and a green 
“ Gamp " umbrella, walks apart in a rather mourn- 
ful and uneasy way. 

Hush ! — yes. 

That is the husband of the murdered woman. 

Swish ! rolls in a dashing carriage, coronet on the 
panels— Lord Grangeby ; presently, skims round 
another, with ladies in it— a barouche filled with a 
nosegay of dark, gay chrysanbhemum, autumn 
colours — ^s wan- like ladies — children dressed as High- 
landers, proud and confident as English gentlemen's 
children should be. They get out, look round coni- 
mandmgly and without shyness at the crowd, 
know'ing everybody. There is Gaffer Payne, who 
had the flannel last week ; and there Gammer Bendy, 
who is to have some next week. For every one a 
smile and a nod ; the bolder young men pull down 
their forelocks, and the children bob and curtsey. 

Surely F.lnglish ladies arc not going to sit in open 
court, exposed to a thousand eyes, and -gloat over 
the horrible progress of a murder, from the first 
dark thought to the last blow ! No, I thought not : 
after a few pleasant words, away bound the great 
sleek horses, with the silver-plated harness ; away 
towards Shaftesbury roll the yellow panels, with the 
blazoned genealogy, titles, and turgid, defiant, obso- 
lete motto. 

More magistrates roll up. Now- one in a neat 
trap, from (V’cr green miles of downs ; now two 
country gentlemen in high boots, who toss them- 
selves lightly from their hunters, and stride manfully 
in ; now a grey-haired officer in his snug cairiagc ; 
now a busy-looking, natty lawyer, who must be the 
magistrate’s quick-cyed, sharp-tongued clerk. 

Meanwhile, 1 and my whitc-throatcd clerical friend 
w'ait quietly, elbowing and being elbowed. I like the 
pulsation of a crowd, for it makes me feci a human 
being again . I like (sometimes) an elbow in my back. 
The village gossip in the sweet, fresh Doric pleases 
me ; the illogical jiatrcd of the untried man, the 
honest indignation at the attempt to slander the 
poor murdered creature’s husband, who stands, half 
in tears, alone, shunned by all, among aliens, with 
no kind word or look to cheer him. 1 like to hear 
the wald humour, and see the shrugs and shudders 
of horror and alarm. * 

“ He did'un, did 'a ?” — “ Try him and hang him 
by judge and jury is what I say, neighbour,” are 
the cries, mingled with anxious inquiries of the 
policemen at the doors as to what is going on inside, 
and as to whether the examination will be public or 
private. That flying talk, mingled with laugliter, 
is interrupted by whispers of “ The doctor ” as a gig 
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appears, containing a gentleman and his servant ; 
and a stout, well-dressed man, with handsome face 
and bushy whiskers, pulls up smart, throws the reins 
to his ready groom, and leaps down. 

The next object of wonder is a county constable, 
stem in his blue frock-coat and iron-framed ‘hat, 
passing through the crowd with a bundle of clothes 
under his arm. These clothes, some say, the mur- 
derer stole from the woodman’s cottage. There is 
one common feeling I discern in every individual of 
the crowd, and that is horror and alarm at a murder 
committed on a poor lonely woman living in a retired 
place, and whose husband had just left h^ to go- 
out to work. 

“ Why,” thought they, “ it might happen to any 
of us ! Didn’t I go out turnip-hoeing only yesterday 
in Squire Hanger’s upper field, and leave Sarah at 
home to cook my dinner ? and didn’t you go to the 
saw-pit, Monday, the very day that horrid tramp 
came and tried to frighten your daughter Molly out 
of a meal of victuals ? If these things go on, there 
will be no safety for any of us poor men, who arc 
obliged to leave at home our wives and daughters 
undefended. Down with him to the gibbet !” 

But now a hush— almost before the crowd of 
country people pouis through the doors, and a lane 
IS cleared through the court to admit the outer air 
—a deep, solemn hush of curiosity and horror, as 
the prisoner is brought in and placed between two 
strong, bony, blue-frockcd constables in the rude 
dock. A groaifbrcaks forth as the murderer looks 
stealthily and sullenly round at the rough red 
country faces, so honest and so hearty. 

The murderer, who gives his name as Serafin 
Manzana, formerly a soldier in the Spanish army, 
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stands rather over five feet seven. He is a 
narrow-chested, slender-built, sallow man, dressed 
in a soiled white fustian suit. He keeps his felon 
head hung low, as if the halter-loop were already 
round his neck; but now and then steals a sly look 
of timid cunning out of the corner of his dark 
eyes. He sees everything, and yet seems tp see 
nothing. Every now and then there is a quick 
flash of lurid white at his tiger-cat’s eye. The 
flash is quick as when a swallow turns. 

Once, a policeman told me afterwards as he was 
Gcscribing Manzana’s arrest, he caught, but only 
for an instant, the tramp’s viper eye fixed on him 
with the most malignant and devilish hatred. “ Oh, 
that I had stabbed him to the heart on board that 
Hythe steamer 1” no doubt he thought. There 
stood the murderer, his cruel hands crossed ; his 
head hung on his chest ; his ear bent tou'ards the 
quiet, red-bearded gentleman in spectacles, from 
the Spanish Consulate in London, who sits on a 
chair near, ito gravely interpret the evidence to him. 
If, all at once, a miraculous gush of blood had 
poured from the wretch’s hands, indicating the 
Divine will concerning him, he could not have 
stood in that dock more palpably guilty. His 
crime hung visibly round his neck like a millstone. 

His legal defender sits near him at the table, biting 
his pen, assuming injured and complaining looks-^ 
in fact, acting the usual part of a conscientious 
attorney of high standing, retained for a man 
whose hands are visibly red with human blood. 

A deep groan as the poor husband, George 
Trowbridge, carrying a blue bundle of clothes, 
steps into the witness-box. 

•• END or PART THB KIKST. 
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IN SIX CH APT ERS.-CH AFTER THE F^FTH. 


f ’ASSED on through many collections 
(,f passages of different character. Some- 
times I descended long flights of slii^ery 
steps ; sometimes I reascended ; some- 
times I traversed long roomy corridors, 
and then again wandered through a 
maze of narrow passages, all lined with graves. 
Once I came suddenly uppn a range of great gloomy 
caverns, rough-hewn, no doubt, in ancient times, 
to supiMy stone for the great monuments of Rome. 
My lamp threw hardly light enough to rcr.ch the 
roof and sides of these subterranean quarries, and 
it was almost a relief to plunge again into the 
narrow passages, and to sec the tombs surround- 
ing me in place of the horrible thick darkness of 


those caverns. At length my lamp threw its light' on 
a doorway, that opened into a seemingly wide space 
beyond. Entering this, I found myself in one of 
the chapels of the catacombs, and the weird gaunt 
figures of roughly-painted saints looked down upon 
me from the walls. But I knew not whether the 
circumstance would afford me any ground of hope. 
It might well be that this chapel was as yet undis- 
covered by antiquaries, and it might lie far remote 
from any frequented portion of the catacombs. I 
examined the walls and the low roof, endeavouring 
to distinguish whether subterranean damp or the 
depredations of visitors had caused the dilapidation 
of the plastered surfaces. At length 1 recognised 
upon the ceiling some traces of the smoke of 
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torches, and following these to the entrance, 1 
found still clearer smoke-marks upon the roof of tlic 
passage outside. Guides and visitors had probably 
bccMi often there, and though within the chapel they 
had been careful not to blacken the walls more than 
necessary, 1 found that in the passages a thick 
crust of smoke marked the roofs they had passed 
under, and afforded a safe clue to the road they 
had followed. 

1 almost feU that I was now safe, and looked 
forward to reaching speedily one of the fre- 
quented entrances of the catacombs. But I had 
counted without one important clement of my 
safety. While absorbed in the discovery of the 
sooty traces that so raised my hopes, I had not 
observed that my lamp was growing dim. I fol- 
lowed for some minutes the various passages 
marked by the smoke, and I knew that ere long 1 
must certainly trace them to an enlrance^wl^en 
suddenly, with a dying flicker,* the lamp went out ; 
and left in total darkness, 1 stumblec^ against an 
angle of the walls. 

1 wandered on for a few yards, then feeling tliat 
my only hope lay in waiting in the frequented pas- 
sages, I stopped and leant against the wall, to await 
starvation or rescue, the only alternatives that now 
remained to me. 

1 waited, as it seemed to me, a long time, till at 
length 1 fell into a state of drowsiness, that must 
have ended in .a drcam-fiUed sleep. There arc 
some dreams, however, that are mingled with real 
experiences of waking existence, and that pass 
from reality to fancy, as if hovering on the outer 
borders of sleep. Some, moreover, are distingui shed 
by a strange feeling of reality, and ..during them 
one may ask whether one is dreaming, and feel 
certain that what one feels is not a dream. My 
experiences were of this sort, and several times 
1 felt a conviction that 1 was< not dreaming. 1 
cannot very certainly distinguish how much was 
fancy and how muth reality in what I felt, but I 
know that during that time 1 cannot have remained 
in the same portion of the catacombs where 1 first 
fell asleep. No such chapel as the one I was able 
to describe existed in the catacomb where I was 
subsequently rescued, and 1 imagine that my power 
of hearing may have been unnaturally acute during 
a state of somnambulism, and have thus directed 
me, by the sounds concentrated in tlie narrow 
gallcncs, to the place where I was ultimately 
found. 

Sliglit sounds have been heard for miles along 
empty water-pipes, and it is only in tliis manner 
that 1 can account for the fact that 1 traversed a 
great distance, in spite of the confusing multitude of 
passages through which I must have threaded my 
way. And I must here still linger to explain. 
The unnatural acuteness of the sense of hearing, 
and the poorer of seeing in darkness, are well 


proved to be often possessed by the somnambulist. 
On these details 1 need not insist, for they are facts 
acquired to science. But, in the immediately fol- 
lowing portion of my narrative, I relate what will 
appear to the reader as a dream described with 
unnatural minuteness. 

As 1 leaned in the darkness against tlic rough 
wall of the passage, and heard the faint sound of 
the water-drops making the silence more audible, a 
feeling of loneliness and despair crushed at first all 
my faculties into numbness. But as time passed 
1 grew calmer and more collected, and took curious 
note of my sensations. An utter silence seemed 
soon to oppress me, and no sound, even of falling 
water-drops, broke tlie stillness. At length a 
sbund rose faintly in the distance, and strangely 
agitated me as 1 listened. Familiar recollections 
seemed to mingle with it, and like some pastoral 
music it awoke remembrances of liappy homes and 
fields. 

1 rose and followed the direction whence it 
came, and it led me on, as it seemed, for a long 
time, though its distinctness varied, for it was now 
clear, and now almost inaudible. And so I ful- ' 
lowed it through a maze of passages, and descended 
many flights of steps, as though it would lead .me 
into the bowels of the C-arth. As 1 descended, *thc 
passages fippearcd to grow loftier, and to blend 
into huge natural caverns that led me deeper and 
deeper through successive varieties of rock. 

But the rocks grew darker asil went on, and 
more clammy and gponge-like in their nature. 
Spiders also, and worms, snakes, and centipedes 
of several descriptions appeared before me as 1 
descended, and seemed ever larger as 1 advanced 
towards the centre of the earth. But as these foul 
creatures increased in size they appeared more 
sluggish and less easily disturbed. At length I 
reached a cavern where were centipedes and spi- 
ders of truly gigantic size, recalling nothing more 
vividly titan the monstrous reptiles of geologic 
epochs. 

I touched one of these tremblingly with my 
foot, and along its hideous .bulk there passed a 
slow and hardly perceptible shudder. I darted 
back in horror, and fell against the unctuous, slimy 
wall, and through the rock itself a similar shudder 
seemed to pass ; and it filled me with such unutter- 
able horror that 1 immediately awoke, or passed 
into another phase of a vivid and oppressive 
dream. 

1 still heard the soun4 that had lured me on at 
first, but 1 now recognised its nature. It arose 
from many causes, and all these were elements of 
English scenes, such as 1 had heard of in my child- 
hood, and seen the pictures of in past times. 1 found 
myself in an old-fashioned cathedral- close, where 
trim beds of soft ai\d well-rolled grass were bounded 
on one side by the huge Gothic mass of the catlie- 
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dralp and on the other by rows of quaint, sombre 
houses, ivy-clothed and pierced with narrow oriel 
windows, and ornamented with small porches of 
formal and precise picturesquencss. I recognised 
the sounds 1 had already heard in the cawing of a 
vast colony of rooks inhabiting some elms that 
overshadowed the houses, in the striking of the 
cathedral clock, in the bleating of several sheep 
that were placidly cropping the grass-plots, and the 
merry voices of a bevy of fair-haired English girls, 
who, clothed in the black silk dresses and scarlet 
petticoats of a forgotten fashion, stood, as it seemed, 
beside me on the gravelled pathways of the close. 
They invited me to visit the vaults of the cathedral; 
and the dean, a grave, punctiliously attired, but 
pleasant-mannered English parson, led the way 
down a narrow staircase, and ushered us into the 
crypt. We wandered through it for some hours, 
and spoke lightly and laughingly of monks and 
bishops of the olden time. At length we reached | 
a sculptured tomb that seemed more recent than 
the rest, and as I looked upon it a peal of laughter 
burst from my companions, and in the sculptured 
effigy I recognised the features of Francesca, and 
falling on my knees in agony bcfoie it, 1 awoke. 

A light streamed brightly toward '» me as I started 
into waking life ; English voices fell distinctly on my 
cars ; a few yards from me a fair-haired English 
girl bent over the inscription on a tombstone. She 
was dressed in black silk and scarlet ; and beside 
her a giave, stift-mannered English clergyman was 
translating the inscription into sententious lilnglish. 
liohind him stood an English matron and another 
girl ; their interrupting questions, and the voice 
of the clerg>man, had doubtless mingled with my 
dream. « 

“ How very interesting, papa !” said the foremost 
girl ; “ see ! here is the olive-bnmch in the dove’s 
mouth.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” ans^vered the clergyman ; “ the 
dove holding an olive-branch is the common symbol 
on the Christian tombs. There are pagan tombs as 
well, and sometimes the Christians have reinscribed 
the tombstones, so that they are pagan on one 


side and Christian on the other. But sec! here 
is a glass vessel, supposed by the Papists to hold 
the blood of a martyr ; it is more probably a small 
wine-flask, such as was employed in pagan burial- 
rites.” 

! " I would much rather believe it held the blood 

of a martyr. How horridly sceptical you learned 
men are, Mr. AUeyne!” This was said by the 
second girl, who, coming more into the light, 
showed me an olive complexion, and beautiful dark 
hair and eyes. 

. By this time I must have been thoroughly awake, 
and 1 began to realise my position. Fearing that 1 
might seriously startle the party by a sudden appear- 
ance, 1 called, “ Help, help I ” in a faint voice. They 
started, the foremost girl uttered a faint shriek, and 
then the clergyman hurried forward with his light, 
and found me leaning against the wall of the pas- 
sage. * 

An Englishman ! Have you been lost ? Cood 
heavens, si:^ it is fortunate we found you ! ” 

“ Yes, I have lost my way ; 1 owe my life to you,” 
I replied. 

The ladies now approached. 

“But how came you here?” rejoined the clcrg^j'- 
man. 

“ I am rather confused, and very tired ; pray let 
me explain my adventure to you some other time.” 
I was now nearly fainting from the rush of re- 
covered hope, and I felt unable to stand without 
supporting myself by the wall. 

“ My dear, we have the flask in the carriage, 
said the matron ; “ and the fresh air will revive 
him.“Take my husband's arm, sir, and we will 
gladly drive jrou back to Rome.” 

“ Back to Rome ! ” I gasped. “ Where am 1 ?” 

“You are in the catacombs of St. Calixtus, three 
miles from Rome,’' replied the clergyman. 

“ Santa Madonna ! ” muttered the guide. “Holy 
Madonna ! where can he come from ?” 

We soon reached the entrance. I quieted the 
guide by a heavy fee, and took my scat in the 
carriage of my new friends. 

KM> OF CUAPTE8 THE FIFTH. 
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ANDS to your sickles, friends ! Speak not 
of mine : 

Hands to your sTcklcs while the skies arc 


blue. 

The fields are ample, dense with golden cars— 
Spiked nuggets! Hands to sickles cre you 


rue 

The rainy season, yea, the famished years, 
The pinching epoch of the meagre kine. 


You still are young ; the harvest only yields 
To lusty efforts of the sun-browned arm. 

Reap home ! - I’ll mark you from the weary farm, 
Where I shall sow slow seed in fallow fields. 

It may be, loo, even I sh-all bind a sheaf 
To help the garner of the coming years. 
Meanwhile work, God-like, till the fall o’ the leaf : 
Ho ! sickles, friends ; and sing— the Master hears. 

William Canton. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBETTON. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

HUME AGAIN. 

Mv mother was looking out for me when I reached 
home the next morning. 1 had taken a car from 
the pier-head to avoid meeting any acquaintances ; 
and hers was almost the first familiar face 1 saw. 
It was pallid with the sickly hue of a confirmed 
disease, and her eyes were much sunken ; but she 
ran across the room to meet me. I was afraid to 
touch her, knowing how a careless movement might 
cause her excruciating pain ; but she was oblivious 
of everything save my return, and pressed incrcloser 
and closer in her arms, vith all her failing strength, 
whilst 1 leaned my face down upon her dear head, 
unable to utter a word. 

“ God is very good to me,” sobbed my mother. 

*‘Is he?” I said, my voice sounding strange to 
my own ears, so forced and altered it was. 

“Very, very good,” she repeated. “He has 
broqght you bock to me.” 

“ Never to leave you again, mother," 1 said — 
“never agkin !” 

“No j you will never leave me alone again here,” 
she whispered. “ Oh, how I have missed you, my 
boyl” 

1 made her sit down on the sofa, and sat beside 
her, while she caressed my hand with her thin and 
wasted fingers. 

1 must put an end to this, if 1 was to maintain 
my self-control. ^ 

“ Mother,” J said, “ you forget that I have been 
on the sea all night, and have not had my breakfast 
yet.” 

“The old cry, Martin,” she answered, smiling. 
“ Well, you shil have your breakfast here, and 1 
will wait upon you once more.” 

1 watch^ her furtively as she moved about, not 
with her usual quick and light movements, but with 
a slow and cautious tread. It was part of my 
anguish to know, as only a medical man can know, 
how every step was a fresh pang to her. She sat 
down with me at the tabic, though I would not 
suffer her to pour out my coffee, as she wished to 
do. There w^as a divine smile upon her face ; yet 
beneath it there was an indication of constant and 
terrible pain, in the sunken eyes and drawn lips. 
It was useless to attempt to eat w'ith that smiling 
face opposite me. I drank thirstily, but I could not 
swallow a crumb. She knew ^what it meant, and 
her eyes were fastened upon me with a heart- 
breaking expression. 

That mockery of a meal over, she permitted me 
to lay her down on the sofa, almost as submissively 
as a tired child, and to cover her with an eidei- 


down quilt ; for her malady made her shiver with its 
deadly coldness, while she could not bear any weight 
upon her. My father was gone out, and would not 
be back before evening. The whole day lay before 
us ; 1 should have my mother entirely to myself. 

We had very much to say to one another ; but it 
could only be said at intervals, when her strength 
allowed of it. We talked together, more calmly than 
1 could have believed possible, of her approaching 
death ; and, in a stupor of despair, 1 owned to my- 
self and her that there was not a hope of her being 
spared to me much longer. 

“ I have longed so,” she murmured, “ to see my 
boy in a home of his own before I died. Perhaps 
I was wrong, but that was why 1 urged on your 
marriage with Julia. You will have no real home 
after I am gone, Martin ; and I feel as if I could 
die so much more quietly if I had some knowledge 
of your future life. Now I shall know nothing. I 
think that is the sting of death to me.” 

“ 1 wish it had been as you wanted it to be ” I 
said, never feeling so bitterly the disappointment I 
had caused her, and almost grieved that 1 had ever 
seen Olivia. 

“ I suppose it is all for the best,” she answered 
feebly. “ Oh, Martin ! 1 have seca your Olivia.” 

“Well?" I said, . 

“I did so want to see her,” she continued— 
“ though she has brought us all into such trouble. 
I loved her because you love her. Johanna went 
with me, beirause she is such a good judge, you 
know, and I did not like to rely upon my own 
feelings. Appearances are very much against her ; 
but she is very engaging, and I believe she is a good 
girl I am sure she is good.” 

“ 1 know she is,” I said. 

“ We talked of you,” she went on — “ how good 
you were to her that week in the spring. She had 
never been quite unconscious, she thought ; but she 
had seen and heard you all the time, and knew you 
were doing 3 rour utmost to save her. I believe we 
talked more of you than of anything else.” 

That was very likely, I knew, as far as my mother 
was concerned. But 1 was anxious to hear whether 
Olivia had not confided to her more of her secret 
than I had yet been able to learn from other sources. 
To a woman like my mother she might have en- 
tnisted all her history. 

“Did you find anything out about her friends 
and family?” 1 asked. 

“ Not much,” she answered. “ She told me her 
own mother had died when she was quite a child ; 
and she had a step-moiher living, who has been the 
ruin of her life. That was her expression. * She 
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has been the ruin of my life ! ' she said ; and she 
cried a little, Martin, with her head upon my lap. 
If I could only have offered her a home here, and 
promised to be a mother to her ! ” 

“ Cod bless you, my darling another ! ” I said. 

“ She intends to stay where she is as long as it 
is possible,” she continued ; “but slie told me she 
wanted work to do — any kind of work by which she 
could earn a little money. She has a diamond 
ring, and a watch and chain, worth a hundred 
pounds ; so she must have been used to affluence. 


“ I suppose Julia is gone to the new house now," 
I said, in a calm voice. 

“Yes,” she answered, but she could say no 
more. , 

“ And Miss Daltrey with her ?” I pursued. 

The mention of tliat name certainly roused my 
mother more effectually than anything else I could 
have said. She released me from her clinging 
hands, and looked up with a decided expression of 
dislike on her face. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “Julia is just wrapped up in 
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Yet she spoke as if she might have to live in Sark 
for years. U is a very strange position for a young 
girl.” 

“ Mother,” I said, “ you do not know how all this 
weighs upon me. 1 promised Julia to give her up, 
and never to sec her again ; but it is almost more 
than I can bear, especially now. I shall be as 
friendless and homeless as Olivia by-and-by.” 

I had knelt down beside her, and she pressed my 
face to hers, murmuring those soft, fondling words, 
which a man only hears from his mother's lips. I 
knew that the anguish of her soul was even greater 
than my own. The agitation was growing too much 
for her, and would end in an access of her disease. 
1 must put an end to it at once. 


her, though why I cannot imagine. So is your 
father. But I don’t think you will like her, Martin, 
1 don’t want you to be taken with her.” 

“ I won’t mother,” I said. “ 1 am ready to hate 
her, if that Is any satisfaction to you.” 

“ Oh, you must not say that," she answered, in a 
tone of alarm. “ I do not wish to set you .against 
her, not in the least, my boy. Only she has so 
much influence over Julia and your father j and T 
do not want you to go over to her side. I know I 
am very silly ; but she always makes my flesh creep 
when f»he is in the room.” 

.** Then she shall not come into the room," I said. 

“ Martin,” she went on, “ why does it rouse one 
up more to speak evil of people than to speak 
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good of them ? Speaking of Kate Daltrcy makes 
me feel stronger than talking of Olivia.” 

1 laughed a little. It had been an obscr\'ation of 
min^ made some years ago, that the surest method 
of consolation in cases of excessive grief, was the 
introduction of some family or neighbourly gossip, . 
seasoned slightly with scandal. The most vehement j 
mourning had been turned into another current of 
ihonght by the lifting of this sluice. 

“It restores the balance of the emotions,” 1 
answered. “ Anything soft, and tender, and touch- 
ing makes you more sensitive. A person like Mjiss 
Daltrcy acts as a tonic ; bitter, perhaps, but in- 
vigorating.” 

The morning passed without any interruption ; 
but in the afternoon Grac'! came in, with a face full 
of grave importance, to announce that M iss pobr(5e 
had called, and desired. to see Mrs. Dobrde alone. | 
“ Quite alone,” repeated Grace, emphatically. 

“ I'll go up-stairs to my own loom,” I said to‘my ! 
mother. | 

“ I am afraid you cannot, Marlin,'’ slic answered 
hesitatingly. “ Miss Daltrey has taken possession 
of it, an4 she has not removed all her things yet. 
She and Julia did not leave till late last night. You 
must go to the spare room.” 

“ I thought you would have kept my room for 
me, mother,” I said reproachfully. 

“ So 1 would,” she replied, her lips quivering, I 
“ but Miss Daltrcy took a fancy to it, and your 
father and Julia made a point of indulging her. 1 
really think Julia would have h:id everything belong- 
ing to you swept into the streets. It was very hard 
for me, Martin. I was ten times more vexed than ! 
you are to give up your room to Miss Daltrey. It | 
was my only comfort to go and sit there, and think I 
of my dear boy.” 

“ Never mind, ncYcr mind,” I answered. “ I am 
at home now, and you will never be left alone with 
them again — nevermore, mother.” I 

J retreated to the spare room, fully satisfied that ' 
I should dislike Miss Daltrcy quite as much as my | 
mother could wish. Finding that Julia prolonged! 
her visit down-stairs, I went out after a while for ! 
a stroll in the old garden, where the trees and ! 
shrubs had grown with my growth, and were as | 
familiar as human friends to me. 1 visited Madam 
in her stall, and had a talk with old Pellet ; and 
generally established my footing once more as the 
only son of the house ; not at all either as if I were 
a prodigal son, come home repentant, I was re- 
solved not to play that r61e, for had I not been 
more sinned against than sinning ? 

My father came in to dinner; but, like a true 
man of the world, he received me back on civil and 
equal terms, not alluding beyond a word or two to 
my long absence. We began again as friends ; and 
our mutual knowledge of my raotliri''s fatal malady j 
softened our hearts and manneis towards one 


another. Whenever he was indoors he waited 
upon her with sedulous attention. But for the 
certainty that death was lurking very near to us, 
1 should have been happier in my home than 1 
had ever been since that momentous week in Sark. 
But 1 was also ncaier to Olivia, and every throb of 
my pulse was quickened by the mere thought of 
that. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-.SEVENTH. 

A NEW PATIENT. 

In one sense time seemed to be standing still with 
me, so like were the days that followed the one to 
the other. But in another sense those days fled 
with awful swiftness, for they were hurrying us both, 
my mother and me, to a great gulf which would soon, 
far too soon, lie between us. 

Every afternoon J ulia came to spend an hour or 
two with my mother ; but her arrival was always 
formally announced, and it was an understood thing 
that 1 should immediately quit the room, to avoid 
meeting her. There was an etiquette m her resent- 
ment w'hich I was bound to observe. 

What our circle of friends thought, had become a 
matter of very secondary consideration to me ; but 
there seemed a general disposition to condone. my 
uftences, in view of the calamity that was hanging 
by a mere thread above me. I discovered from 
their significant remarks that it had been quite the 
fashion to visit Sark during the summer, by tlie 
Queen of the Isles^ which made the passage every 
Monday; and that Tardif's cottage had been an 
object of attraction to many of my relatives of every 
degree. Few of them had caught even a glimpse 
of Olivia ; and 1 suspected that she had kept herself 
well out of .sight on those days w'hen the weekly 
steamer flooded the island with visitors. 

I had not taken up any of my old patients again, 
for I was determined that everybody should feel 
that my I'esidencc at home was only temporar}\ 
But about ten days after my return the following 
note was brought to me, directed in full to Dr. 
Martin Dobree: — 

*' Al.idy from Fu'^land, who is only .1 visitor in Guernsey, will be 
much obliged by Dr. Martin Dobree c<iiliiig iipan her, at Rose Villa, 
Vaiivcrt Ruad She is sniroring from a hliglit iiidispusilion , nnd 
knowing Dr Senior by name .and reputation, she would feci great 
confiflciice in the skill of Dr. Senior's friend.'' 

I wondered for an instant who the stT.anger could 
be, and how she knew the Seniors ; but as there 
could be no answer to these queries w'ithout visiting 
the lady, I resolved to go. Kose Villa was a house 
where the rooms were let to visitors during tlic 
season, and the Vauvert Road was scarcely five 
minutes’ walk from our house. Julia was paying 
her daily visit to my mother, and I was at a loss 
for something to do, so I went at once. 

I found a very liandsome, fine-looking woman ; 
daik, with hair and .eyes as black as a gipsy's, and 
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a clear olive complexion to match. Her forehead ! 
was low, but smooth and well-shaped ; and the ; 
lower part of her face, handsome as it was, was far 
more developed than the upper. There was not a 
trace of refinement about her features ; yet the 
coarseness of them was but slightly apparent as yet. 
She did not strike me as having more than a very 
slight ailment indeed, though she dilated fluently 
.ibout her symplonis, and affected to be afraid of 
fever. It IS not always possible to deny that a I 
woman has a violent headache ; but where the 
pulse is all right, and tlic tongue clean, it is clear | 
enough that there is not anything very serious i 
threatening her. My new patient did not inspire 
me with much sympathy; but she attracted m/ 
curiosity, and interested me by the bold style of her | 
bo.iLiiy. 

•* You Guernsey people arc very stiff with 
strangers,’' she remarked, as I sat opposite to her, 
regarding her with that close observation which 
IS permitted to a doctor. 

*■ So the world says,” 1 answered. “ Of course 
1 am no good judge, for we Guernsey people be- 
lieve ourselves as perfect as any class of the human 
family. Ccrt.iinly we pride ourselves on being a 
little more diffirull of approach than the Jersey 
|)eople. Strangers are more freely wlcome there 
than here, unless they bring introductions with 
them. If you have any introductions you uill find 
Ciuei nscy as hospitable a spot as any in the world.” . 

“ 1 h.uc been# here a week,” she replied, pouting 
her full crimson lips, “ and have not had a chance j 
of speaking a word, cxcqit to strangers like myself j 
who don’t know a soul.’’ ] 

rhai, then, ^^a 5 the cause of the little indisposi- 
tion which liad obtained me the honc^ur of attend- 
ing her. 1 indulged myself in a mild sarcasm to 
.'hat effect, but it was lost upon her. She gazed at 
me solemnly with her large black eyes, which shone 
like beads. 

“ I am really ill,” she said, “ but it has nothing 
to do with not seeing anybody, though that’s dull. 
I'here’s nothing for me to do but take a bath in 
the morning and a drive in the afternoon, and go 
to bed very early. Good gracious ! it’s enough to 
drive me mad !” 

‘■'Try Jersey,” I suggested. 

“ No, ril not try Jersey,” she said. “ I mean to 
make my way here. Don’t you know anybody, 
doctor, that w'ould take pity on a poor Stranger?” 

“ I am sorry to say no,” I answered. 

She frowned at that and looked disappointed. I 
was about to ask her how she knew the Seniors, 
when she spoke again. 

“ Do you have many visitors come to Gi.ernscy 
late m the autumn, as late as October ?” she in- 
quired. 

“Not many,” I answered; “a few may arrive 
who intend to W'lnter here.” 


“A dear young friend of mine came here last 
autumn,” she said, “ alone, as 1 am, and I’ve been' 
wondering ever since I’ve been here however sh6 
would get along amongst such a set of stiff, formal, 
stand-offish folks. She had not money enough for 
a dash, or that would make a difference, 1 suppose.” 

“Not the least,” I replied, “ if your friend came 
without any introductions." 

“ What a dreary winter she’d have 1” pursued 
my patient, with a tone of exultation. “ She was 
quite young, and as pretty as a picture. All the 
young men would know her, I’ll be bound, and you 
amongst them. Dr. Martin. Any woman who isn’t 
a fright gets stared at enough to be known again.” 

Could this woman know anything of Olivia ? 1 
looked at her more earnestly and critically. She 
was nyt a person I should like Olivia to have any- 
thing to do with. A coarse, ill-bred, bold woman, 
whose 'eyes met mine unabashed, and did not blink 
under my scrutiny. Could she be Olivia’s step- 
mother, who had been the ruin of her life ? 

“ rd bet a hundred to one you know her,” she 
said, laughing and showing all her white teeth. 
“A girl like her couldn’t go about a little poky 
place like this without all the young men knowing 
her. Perhaps she left the island in the spring. 

I have asked at all the drapers’ shops, but nobody 
recollects her. I’ve very good news for her if I 
could find hcr—a slim, -middle-sized girl, with a 
clear, fair skin, and grey eyes, and hair of a bright 
brown. Stay, 1 can show you her photograph." 

She put into my hands an exquisite portrait of 
Olivia, taken in Florence. There was an expression 
of quiet mournfulncss in the face, which touched 
me to the qpre of my heart. I could not put it 
down and speak indifferently about it. My heart 
beat wildly, and 1 fell tempted to run off with the 
treasure and return no more to^his woman. 

“ Ah ! you recognise her ! ” she exclaimed 
triumphantly. 

“ I never saw such a person in Guernsey,” 1 
answered, looking steadily into her face. A suller 
and gloomy expression came across it, and she 
snatched the portrait out of my hand. 

“ You want to keep it a secret," she said, “ but I 
defy you to do it. I am come here to find her, and 
find her I will. She hasn’t drowned herself, and 
the earth hasn’t swallowed her up. I’ve traced her 
as far as here, and that I tell you. She crossed in 
the Southampton boat one dreadfully stormy night 
last October— the only lady passenger— and the 
stewardess recollects her well. She landed here. 
You must know something about her.” 

“ 1 assure you I .never saw that girl here,” I re- 
plied evasively. “ What inquiries have you made 
after her?” 

“ I’ve inquired here, and there, and everywhere,” 
she said. “I’ve done nothing else ever since 1 
came. It is of great importance to her, as viell as 
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to me, that I should And her. It’s a veiy anxious ! 
thing when a girl like that disappears and is never | 
heard of again, all because she has a little difference 
with her friends. If you could help me to find her 
you would do her family a very great service.’* 

^ Why do you fix upon me ?” 1 inquired. “Why j 
did you not send for one of the resident doctors ? j 
I left Guernsey some time ago.” j 

“You were here last winter,” she said, “and' 
you’re a young man, and would notice her more.” 

“ There are other young doctors in Guernsey,” 1 | 
remarked. ' | 

“ Ah, but you’ve been in London,” she answered, \ 
“ and I know something of Dr. Senior. When you ' 
are in .1 strange place you catch at any chance of I 
an acquaintance.” 

“ Come, be candid with me,” I said. “ Did not 
Messrs. Scott and Broivn send you here ?” 

The suddenness of my question took her' off her 
guard and startled her. She hesitated, stammered, 
and finally denied it with more fhan natural 
emphasis. 

“ I could take my oath I don’t know any such 
persons,” she answered. “ I don’t know who you 
mean, or what you mean. All I want is quite 
honest. There is a fortune waiting for that poor 
girl, and I w'ant to take her back to those who love 
her, and arc ready to forgive and forget evexything. 

I feel sure you know something of her. But nobody 
except me and her other friends have anything to ' 
do with it.” , 

“ Well,” 1 said, rising to take my leave, “ all the ; 
information 1 can give you is that I never saw such : 
a person here, either last winter or since. It is 
quite possible she went on to Jersey, or to Gran- | 
villc, when the storm was over. That she did not ' 
stay in Guernsey I am quite sure.” I 

I went away in z fever of anxiety. The woman, | 
who was certainly not a lady, had inspired me with | 
a repugnance that 1 could not describe. There ' 
was an in-grain coarseness about her— a vulgarity i 
excessively distasteful to me as in any way con- 
nected with Olivia. The mystery which surrounded 
her was made the deeper by it. Surely this person 
could not be related to Olivia ! I tried to guess in 
what rclationsliip to her she could possibly stand. 
There w'as the indefinable delicacy and refinement 
of a lady, altogether independent of her surround 
ings, so apparent in Olivia that I could not imagine 
her as connected by blood with this woman. Yet j 
why and how should such a person have any right | 
to pursue her ? I felt more chafed than I had ever 
done about Olivia’s secret. 

I tried lo satiify myself with the reflection that I 
had put Tardif on his guard, and that he would 
protect her But that did not set my mind at ease. 

I never knew a mother yet who believed that any 
other woman could nurse her sick child as well as 
herself ; and I could not be. persuaded that even 


Tardif would shield Olivia from danger and trouble 
as I could, if I were only allowed the privilege. Yet 
my promise to Julia bound me to hold no com- 
munication with her. Besides, this was surely no 
time to occupy myself with any other woman in the 
world than my mother. She herself, good, and 
amiable, and self-foigctting as she was, might feel 
a pang of jealousy, and I ought not to be the one 
to add a single drop of bitterness to the cup she 
was drinking. 

On the other hand, I was distracted at the 
thought that this stranger might discover the place 
of Olivia’s retreat, from which there was no chance 
of escape if it were once discovered. A hiding- 
place like Sark becomes a trap as soon as it is 
traced out. Should this woman catch the echo of 
those rumours which had circulated so widely 
through Guernsey less than three months ago— and 
any chance conversation with one of our own people 
might bring them to her cars— then farewell to 
Olivia’s safety and concealment. Here was the 
squall which had been foretold by Jack. I cursed 
the idle curiosity of mine which had exposed her to 
this danger. 

1 had strolled down some of the quieter streets 
of the town whilst I was turning this affair over in 
my mind, and now as I crossed the end of Rue 
Haute, I caught sight of Kate Daltrcy turning into 
a milliner’s shop. There was every reasonable 
probability that she would not come out .again soon, 
for I saw a bonnet reached out off the window. If 
she were gone to buy a bonnet she was safe for half 
an hour, and Julia would be alone. 1 had felt a 
strong desire to sec Julia ever since 1 returned 
home. My mind w'as made up on the spot. 1 
knew her so^well as to be certain that if 1 found her 
in a gentle mood she would, at any rate, release me 
from the promise she had extorted from me when 
she was in the first heat of her anger and disap- 
pointment. It was a chance worth trying. If I 
were free to declare to Olivia my love for her, I 
should establish a claim upon her full confidence, 
and wc could laugh at further difficulties. She was 
of age, and therefore mistress of herself. Her 
friends, lepresented by this odious woman, could 
have no legal authority over her. 

I turned shortly up a side-street, and walked as 
fast as I could towards the house which wa^ to 
have been our home. By a bold stroke I might 
reach Julia’s presence. 1 rang, and the maid who 
answered the bell opened wide eyes of astonish- 
ment at seeing me there. I passed by quickly. 

“ 1 wish to speak to Miss Dobrdc,” I said. “ Is 
she in the drawing-room ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, in a hesitating tone. 

I waited for nothing more, but knocked at the 
drawing-room door for myself, and heard Julia call, 
“ Come in.” 

E,ND ok chapter the TVIENTY-SEVC.NTH. 
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“SO THE STORY GOES.’ 


Trr^WAS once upon a summer day — 

So the story goes — 

The Franklin’s daughter chanced to stray 
Where the mill-stream flows. 

And as the rustic bridge she crossed — 

So the story goes — 

Over the rail she stooped, and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 

The stream ran fast, the stream ran strong — 
So the story goes — 

And on its waters bore along 
'J’he careless maiden’s rose. 

The miller s son stood by the bank — 

So the story goes— 

He stopped the wheel ; and, ere it sank, 
Caught up the maiden's rose. 


Then in his cap he placed the flovirer — 

So the story goes — 

And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 

“ la this thy flower, sweetheart ?” he cried— 

So the story goes — 

The maiden blushed, the maiden sighed, 

^ “ Oh ! give me back my rose.” 

“ Two flowers,” he said, " so sweet and fair ” — 
So the story goes— 

“ 'Twere shame to part — one breast should bear 
Thyself and this red rose.” 

Wliat more the youth and maiden said, 

That summer eve, who knows ? 

But he kept the flower and won the maid — 

So the story goes. J. F. Waller. 
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* O getting to Mecca, then? ” said ' within forty miles of the Prophet's tomb and see 



?spondiiigl\ 

course not,” auswered 
with an air of 
fatherly contempt. “Youinu.st 
be precious weak (if you’ll 
'Tj he-KCUsc o’ my say in’ so) ever 
to ha' thought on’t at all. If I’d known 
as that was your little game, 1 could ha’ 
told you long ago as how as ’twas im- 
possible.” * i 


: nothing after all.” 

’ “ Hark you, master,” answ'ers Ibrahim, “you say 

/ffwd — dat is just it ! Outside de town here you go 
' sec de tomb of Eve, she dat was wife to Adam, you 
; know — verec tine place — all Inglis howadjis go dere. 

' Suppose you make pay ten piastre, I go show you 
’ all ting.” 

: “ W^hat d’ye think of that, captain ? 1 vote we 

I take Father Abraham’s advice.” 

“ See about that when we get ashore,” answers 
We were standing, together with our | the practical skipper ; " there's lots to be done afore 
Arab pilot, on a “ crow’s-nest”* at the ' then. — Starboard, my lad there, starboard !” 
foremast-head, straining our eyes toward j “ Starboard it is 1” 
the spot where, far away on the eastern horizon, * For the next hour Ibrahim and the captain have 
a long line of brilliant white marked the where- ; to do all they know in keeping clear of the reefs, 
abouts of the coral reefs which fence the harbour , which show their long white fangs on every side 
of Djcddah, the port which is to Mecca what Yambo through the green shallow water; while, moment 
is to Medina, or Jaffa to Jerusalem. ! by moment, the glittering line ahead of us defines 

“Master,” strikes in the pilot, showing all his | itself more and more clearly, and behind it begins 
magnificent teeth in a broad dcrisi\e grin, “sup- 1 to appear a broad band of grey, broken midway by 
pose you try go Mecca, you no come back again. 1 what seems at first sight a great heap of white 
Look .sec ! tree month ago, come here one Aus- ! rocks. But as wc approach the formless mass 
triacoman— clever man — ^vcrce good Arab make ! shapes itself into flat-roofed houses, and loop- 
talk ; he put on clothes like Arabs man, and go * hol^ w'alls, and rounded domes, and tapering 


dcre. Well, what den? Dc four day he dere, 

Arabs men spy out dat he*Christian, and den ” 

a quick slanting stroke of his right hand suffi- 
ciently completed the sentence. 


minarets, and all the barbaric picturesqueness of an 
Eastern town. The harbour is crow'ded with vessels 
under every flag, from the Yankee stars and stripes 
to the white elephant of Siam ; and the broad quays 


“ Urn !” said I, “that’s rather a sell too. But ; are heaped with bales, chests, and barrels, among 


what ca» one see here, then ? for it won’t do to get 


• The " rrow's-nesl” is simply a plank slung upon two ropes, like 
an ordinary swing. 


which the sivarming Arabs who are loading and 
unloading look like an army of ants. 

“Tr'.fle better than Koomfidah, ain’t it?” says 
the sk.ppcr, approvingly. 
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We glide inio the harbour, and anchor between 
two of the outermost vessels, having slipped dex- 
terously through the gnashing jaws of the encircling 
reefs. That done, we lower our boat, and zigzag for 
nearly an hour amid a network of shoals, banks, and 
coral patches. At length (not without several col- 
lisions and a good deal of Homeric dialogue) wc 
land in front of the custom-house, and arc met by 
the resident shipping agent, a dapper little Austrian 
Jew, who, as soon as the necessary formalities are 
gone through, hospitably insists upon dragging ps 
off to “ tiffin” at his town-house ; adding, as a farther 
inducement, that he will himself furnish us with a 
guide to all the “ Mcrkwurdigkeiten,” the famous 
tomb of Eve included. 

There is no need to ask in what country we arc 
landing. Had we been ‘let fall from the clouds, 
like Gulliver or Bedreddin Hassan, the hies of 
camels that go by with their long, noiseless stride, 
the lean, dark, sinewy figures in cotton waist cloths 
that throng the gateway ; the quivering haze of 
intense heat which hovers along the horizon, and 
the wide, desolate, cruel waste of sand that lies 
below, would all announce Arabia in language that 
no one can * mistake. -We are upon enchanted 
ground, and with every step into the city the im- 
pression waxes stronger and stronger. The low, 
massive rampart, standing up white and bare in the 
blistering sunshine ; the tall, dungeon-like, narrow- 
eyed houses, looking stcalthfly down at us like lurk- 
ing assassins ; the dark, narrow streets, from the 
depth of which we can just see the sky far above us, 
like a little ribbon of burning light, are all genuinely 
Oriental. And as we turn a corner, and plunge into 
the labyrinth of the many-gated bazaar' filled with a 
rich summer gloom of shaded sunlight, and echoing 
like a menagerie with the howls of conflict between 
buyers and sellers, the illusion is complete. 

All the shadowy people whom we dreamed of I 
by the nursery fire, years ago, surround us here 
as living and >breathii\g realities. There arc the 
portly merchant in his flowing robes, and the 
gaunt savage-looking beggar, ^and the bare-legged 
portet waddling beneath his high-piled load; the 
veiled woman in her long blue mantle, with her 
little brown “ piccaninny ” hanging at her back like 
a wallet ; the brawny water-carrier, stripped to the 
waist, with his black, greasy skin of water poised | 
on his broad shoulders ; and the copper-skinned 
Dervish in his coarse camel's-hair cloak, who stalks 
past us rolling his eyes and whirling his clenched 
fists, like a pugilistic saint of the desert. Here sits 
Aladdin at the door of his father's shop, as he may 
have sat on the memorable evening when the 
African magician invited him to that expedition of | 
which we all know the result. There trudges Ali 
Baba behind his laden donkey, with a shade of 
uneasiness upon his weather-beaten face, as if 
doubting whether he may not have forgotten the 


cabalistic “Open sesame,” or wondering whether 
that brute Cassim will ferret out the secret of his 
ncwly-acquircd wealth. This richly-dressed lady 
in yellow slippers, veiled so closely as to leave 
nothing visible except her brilliant eyes, must be 
the “ incomparable Princess Badroulbadour” on her 
way to the bath, happily unconscious of the prying 
gaze furtively directed at her by the audacious 
owner of the Wonderful Lamp. And yonder, in 
their usual disguise of Moussul merchants, go “ the 
good Haroun Alraschid ” and his vizier Giafar. 

But after a time our enjoyment of this splendid 
diorama begins to be somewhat maiTcd by the 
obtrusive attentions of the “ stinging flies,” and the 
determined hostility of the dogs ; for in this strong- 
hold of Islamism even the dogs are as good Ma- 
homedans as their masters, and fly at every Giaour 
with a heartiness of religious feeling which would 
entitle them to a high place in the Church of Eng- 
land. What with these annoyances, and what with 
the heat and dust, we are not altogether sorry 
when our host, having piloted us through all the 
intricacies of the town, turns suddenly out of the 
blinding glare into a cool shady court, as thoroughly 
sheltered from the sun as four storeys of good 
masonry can do it. The walls arc hung with maps, 
charts, sailing advertisements, and *aH the para- 
phernalia of a shipping office ; while in the centre 
appear a sofa, several chairs, and a writing-table, 
beside which stand expectant tw;o white-bearded 
ciders (the most venerable-looking patriarchs and 
most unconscionable rogues in the town), who have 
come hither in the fruitless hope of cheating our 
host out of a few piastres. As the usual skirmish- 
ing begins (necessarily sharp between Jew and 
Arab) the skipper and 1 scat ourselves on the sofa, 
throw off our coats, and “ take it easy” till the tri.il 
of fence is over. 

“ NoW, gentlemen,” cries M. R at length, 

jumping up as the two “ grave and reverend seig- 
niors” shuffle out of the court, “that’s done at 
last, thank heaven ; so come along to tiffin.” 

1 will not tantalise my reader with the recital 
of the countless native dainties which formed our 
afternoon meal, spread in a large, lofty upper room 
with painted walls, from the deep lancet-like win- 
dows of which we have a noble view of the hai- 
bour. Suffice it to say that our repast is as agreeable 
as good taste and frank hospitality can make it. 
Our honest skipper, it is true, is at first just a little 

shy about entering Madame R ’s presence in 

his “sea-going rig;' ana indeed both he and 1, 
fresh from roughing it down in Yemen, with our 
garments tattered and travd-stained, our faces 
burned to the colour of chestnuts, and our beards 
five inches long, are rather strange-looking orn.a- 
ments for any lady's drawing-room ; but the cor- 
diality of our charming hostess speedily removes 
all embarrassment. The tallc-talk would be a 
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treat for Professor Max Miiller, carried on as it is , 
in six languages at once— English, French, German, 
Italian, Turkish, and Arabic ; but wc arc very 
merry nevertheless, for Europeans always amal- 
gamate readily amid an alien population, and at a 
distance of tour thousand miles from home, even 
an Englishman can afford to be tolerably affable 
without wholly losing his self-respect. 

And oh, what a treat it is to be for once fairly out 
of the beaten track of modern travel! No “new 
and interesting routes,” no “ monster excursions,” 
no photographs, no Bradshaws, no “antics” (as 
our skipper styles the relies of the past), not a 
trace, in fact, of that noble army of maftyrs who 
yearly take their six weeks of discomfort on the 
Continent, and carry out the prescription, of “ com- 
plete change of scene” by taking England with 
them wherever they go. I am just beginning to 
wonder whether old Jean Jacques was not right 
after all in his theory of “ man’s normal condition 
of happy barbarism,” when my reflections arc sud- 
denly cut short by the stentorian voice of the 
captain. 

“ Mr. K , if you’re a-goin’ to look at that ’ere 

tomb o’ Mother Eve's we’d best be stirrin’ ; and 
hcic's a darkey all ready to pilot us.” 

The “darkey” in question —a tall, gaunt, cun- 
ning-looking Arab — appears at the door; and, 
taking leave of our cnterlaincrs, wc march off 
toward the eastern gate. After about ten minutes’ 
silence, the skipper, who had evidently got some- 
thing on his mind, suddenly breaks forth ~ 

“ I say, how did Eve come for to run into this 
port ? The Garden of Eden warn’t in these parts, 
was it ? Seems to me she must ha’ got a goodish 
bit out o’ her course.” * 

“ So did all the rest of the family, to Judge by 
appearances,” answered I. “ 1 have seen the tomb 
of Cain at Damascus; I’ve seen the tomb of 
Adam at Jerusalem ; and now here’s the tomb 
of Eve near Mecca — rather a divided household, 
upon my word ! If we could only light upon the 
tomb of Abel, now, that would just make up 
the lot.” 

“ Master,” strikes in our guide, “ you not know 
why Adam and Eve no togedder ? Why, ’cause 
dey husband and wife ; de furder husband and wife 
apart de better !” 

In the midst of an uproarious laugh from the 
skipper over this genuinely Asiatic solution, we 
pass through the gateway, and find ourselves on 
the verge of a vast sandy^lain, along the horizon 
of which loom a shadowy range of low hills, wave 
after wave. Immediately in front of us, with their 
long necks outstretched upon the earth in lazy 
enjoyment, lie thirty or forty camels, awaiting the 
departure of a caravan for Mecca ; while a few 
hundred yards to the left, within a low white wall, 
appears a little stone chapel (the headstone of Eve’s 


sepulchre), whither our guide bends his steps, giving 
us en route a few necessary instructions. 

“ Here come much plenty beggars, ask for * back- 
sheesh you give two, tree piastre, dat ’miff. Den 
come moollah, he show you aU tomb ; he say put 
down mon^y here, put down money dcre ; you give 
him one medjidich,* dat ’nuff; for all dem moollah 
— big rogue !” 

And the worthy Palinurus, himself one of the 
most accomplished rogues in the province, lifts his 
head with an air of conscious honesty, which is as 
good as a play to behold. 

His prediction is speedily verified, for as wc reach 
the boundary-wall of the tomb the beggars pounce 
upon us en masse — a swarm of lean, naked, filthy 
monsters, reeking with dirt and vermin, defonned 
by oph&almia, and rotting piecemeal with disease 
— the reductio ad absurdum of the Oriental race, 
which at its worst is very bad indeed. Following 
these come the moollah, a villanous-looking old 
rascal, whose* brown, shrivelled figure, swathed in 
its white burnouse, looks (as the skipper remarks 
with a grin) “just like a cigar wrapped in paper.” 
This worthy, vrith a laudable anxiety to secure all 
the booty for himself, vigorously drives away the 
minor marauders, and, leading us up to the little 
chapel above-mentioned, says solemnly in Arabic, 
“ There is the head !” 

“ He mean de head of Eve — dere it lie 1 ” explains 
Palinurus. 

“And derc he lie too,” whisper I to the captain, 
who grins asscntingly. 

The moollah hints tliat it is customary to deposit 
an offering here ; but we, mindful of our instruction, 
reserve tlie fight of payment, and pass on— an 
omission at which the reverend genUeman looks 
considerably chap-fallen. From this point we have 
a view of the entire structure, which consists merely 
of two parallel lines of low white wall, about six 
feet apart, with a stone chapel at either end, and 
one in the middle— the whole affair looking very like 
the model of a railroad with disproportionately large 
stations. The total length of the tomb, as I Plea- 
sured it by paces, is three hundred and sixty feet. 
Truly there were giants in those days ! 

Arrived at the second chapel, the moollah un- 
locks a door, revealing a kind of bureau, curiously 
carved and emlxissed, which being opened dis- 
closes a small silver casket. “ See,” he says impres- 
sively, “there is the heart!” I lay my medjidieh 
on the casket, in obedience to a cabalistic sign from 
Palinurus ; and the captain, remarking sotto T'oee 
that “ it’s a precious small heart for a young ’ooman 
o’ that height,” follows my example. Thence we 
proceed to the third chapel, where the show ends, 
and a furious dispute begins between Palinurus and 
the moollah as to the propriety of farther payment. 

* The Turkish dollar, worth nearly four shilUiifrs. 
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The skipper and I at length settle the matter by 
walking off, whereupon his reverence, seeing that 
his share in the spoil is at an end, lets loose the 
expectant swarm of beggars, who follow us with 
howls and entreaties almost to the gate of the town. 

At the gate, however, we halt as if by mutual 
agreement to tak^ one lut look at the surrounduig ‘ 
panorama. The' sun is setting, and the stillness 
of a great calm lies upon earth and sea and sky. 
F ar away th the left, the smooth expanse of the 
harbour, tyith its glittering fringe of coral reefs, 


reflects the glory of the sunset ; behind, the white 
ramparts and tali minarets of the town rise against 
the crimson sky ; while in front, breaking with its 
windings the endless monotony of the surrounding 
desjert, the caravan road melts away in curve after 
curve to the purple hills, beyond which lies the spot 
Whither a hundred millions of men daily turn their 
faces in prayer— -the Holy City of Mecca. 

“ WelV' observes the skipper, folding his arms 
complacently, “ we Aav^ seen summuf, after all ! ” 

And so indeed we had. 


MY FIRST SALMON. 


thunder ? what a frightful screech ! ” 
nIB Il fr. ^ Irom balmy dreams, 

And shout Begone'!" as soon as speech 
' H«lp8 reason's waking gleams. 
iTis Sandy with his bagpipes, come 
yC - .My hard-earned sleep to break ; - 
his windy pipe? were dumb ; 

' . f “scriegh” tbc dead would wake ! 

“ Aroint 1"— “ Heigh, sirs, the morn 

For lipiwt looks uncogude ; 

The (doiid-Wraiths round Ben Rinnes are tom, 
The^sam rose, dipped in bli^ : . 

I thought ye'd maybe like 'a time 
Wh^^flingin’ on,;^ clies ; 

Else ye’d nk jFake sae sunc— 

Jist limk,to .‘i^Sa^ Braes !’" 

** Five ahillk:^ .if ^*re off ! ” He leaves : 

1 to my care 

Turn,' wrojtebfgjjiiling fancy weaves 
Mo?^j^s'^|ban b<^ may share. 

A fre8fe*4n%e night has stained 
hues the Spey ; 

I shoiddw'rod with joy unfeigned, 

And the pale soft day. 

List I the wild river roars among 
Tho> benders *neath the falls ; 

How soothing floats its murmurous song 
Through pine-firinged granite w'alls ! 

Adown this gorge the birch aye weeps, 

While in that boiling lynn 
A white -armed treacherous kelpie keeps 
Her watch to drag men in. 

Truce to romance, for Sandy frets, 

And fastens on a fly — 

Blue, laced with tinsd — which he wets, 

Then hands to me to try ^ 

With cagpr haste the lure 1 throw. 

And roam from cast to cast. 

And search tU'e pools, above, below. 

Each closei thau the last. 


In vain, no ripple streaks the stream, 

No salmon leaves his 'lair ; 

Sandy takes “ sneeshih’,” and niy dream 
Of fish fades into air. 

We reach a “pot” with rocks begirt, 

The fly drops — what a rush ! 

There — whizz I he's off ! another spurt. 
Down-stream he makes a push ! 

“ Haud up the butt,, si? I” .Sandy cries ; 
Useless ! The sadmon tears 
. On faster, I pursue my prize ; 

For falls, e’en blood, who cares? 

And now the tangled boughs o’erhungr 
And sheer the rock-walls stand : 

He plunges down, so in I sprang, 

And swimming gained the strand. 

But now the gallant quarry falls, 

His rushes fainter grow ; 

Sandy my progress loudly hails— 

“ His neb. sir, sune he'll show ! ” 

Then4own he scrantbles with the gaff ; 

1 reel in — ticklish task t 

Sandy my health begins tO' quaff— 

Who then would grudge the flask ? 

The noble fish now yields and flaps 
Resigned, while Sandy drives 

The gaff in ; lands him ; slowly taps 
His silver sheen, and strives 

To weigh him struggling still—" Ye' see 
Saxteen pounds bauds the fish ; 

Noo, sir ; ye’r first ? ye'll maybe gic **• 
This poor chiel — what yell wish ?” 

Nodding I answer unconcerned, 

“All right 1" (as if I slew 

Big fishes daily) : next 1 yearned 
To kill once more to you 

Far from the Spey my splendid prey. 

Once more the tale to tell ; 

And now, with hopes that you may slay 
One bigger soon— farewell ! 

M G. Watkins. 
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• BT FSBCY FITZOBBA.LD, 

AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON," “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC. 

INTRODUCTORY. The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In a 

^mIFENGEANCE, my dear old Ncdl is not that moment the servant had brought in a tawny- 
a very old story now ? ’* coloured envelope. “ Telegram for immediate de- 

ii'T'j “She has never forgiven me, or any of livery’' was written outside, according to the regular 
us, — What’s that ?" formula. Ned looked at it with a sort of dull a^e, 
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timorous, uncertain whether he should open it. His 
wife came over and looked at it without speaking 
Tt seemed like some torpedo which both were afraid 
even to touch. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Abiieylands is described in the various books of j 
pedigree as “the seat of John Edward Burton, 
Esquire,” and the country guide-books and his- 
tories dwdl in majestic and reverential language on 
its handsome buildings, stately woods, and rich 
prairie-like demesne. When passing by railway or ; 
road, the traveller noticed the compact-looking, 
snowy house playing at hide-and-seek with him , 
behind clumps of trees, and thought, a little wist- 
fully, what comfort and tranquil happiness were 
there, while he had His weaiy night’s jburney 
before him. As evening closes in, such retreats 
look special^ inviting, and we lose sight of them 
with a sesae sadness. 

The proprietor of Abbeylands was a wealthy 
Englidii squire, enjoying seven or eight thousand 
a year ; mairicKi, but childless. He and his lady 
lived itradL having taken, as it was said, 

a sort of .dislike ' 4-0 the place. They travelled 
a good . di^ And were now, as nsisal, in foreign 
parts. He ..about five-andriifty, tmd was | 
married to a lady some Meeri years, younger, who 
obtained M the district the. orodiit of ^ dragging him | 
abroad !! to gradiy her nidrc Juvenile tastes. He j 
was spSkm-of with good>‘natut^3pityas being rather 
too inu^ of . this lady, and the 

ofhcial^^uitqs-eft^^ accepted the theory 

that foieSgn! t;rawd«>%i 'some mysterious way, could ' 
ensure A. dirnct^UimNjaf heirs. 

gained by this absenteeism. 
The estate, were handed over to Ned 

Burtoa^,^ wdjMmwn naTnc—the squire’s brother, 
and his^lk^ ^d pleasant family of pretty daugh- 
ters and 'i|ijlfh»d sons, whose brother, in the way 
of cou^nionship,- he was, rather than father. 
They maea^ed everything— received the rents — 
hunted'-^Ahot^n tfact it was theirs virtually, 
as to them it must come, being strictly entailed. 
There waS no complimenting or standing on cere- 
mony in the matter ; it, had by this time bera ac- 
cepted that Ned’s family would eventually inherit. 

It was admitted that they bad done a vast deal 
during tlie fourteen or fifteen years’ absence of 
the owners. They had built additions, and laid | 
out new gardens, which were considered the I 
loveliest in the country. They made,- indeed, a 
seventh child for the channing gentlc-souled Mrs. 
Edward Burton ; for she caressed and fondled and 


weeded ; bound up with them as much as the 
background of some Gainsborough picture is with 
the family group in front. They were wonderfully 
hospitable, and generally had what is called a 
houseful of company, when the cheerful racket of 
good Spirits and not too boisterous enjoyment 
prevnil^ from morning till night. The neighbours 
all agreed that there could be no more desirable 
tenants in occupation, especially as compared with 
the cold, reserved, and uncongenial owners. 

“ Phelps the clergyman,’* as lie was called, who 
with his wife dined there about every ten days, 
gave them- bis good word ; while the nearest 
neighbours “ next - doors ” — the patrician 

Foragers— connected, as all the world knew, with a 
: lord of that name— took an affectionate interest in 
Tom Burton, the young guardsman, eldest son, 
and future proprietor of Abbey lands. Mrs. Forager 
was credited with elaborate designs, and even 
schemes, with laying matrimonial hird-liinc, etc., 
in which matter some little injustice was done to her. 

The truth was, the young people bad arranged 
the business long before ; and I'om Burton, when 
he came for vacation fiifm school, or from the 
I university, or later, when he obtained leave of 
j absence from Wellington or Chelsea Barrack's, had 
spent at least three-quarters of his time with the 
engaging and almost rustic beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, who bore the name of Lbfjy, Forager. 
Her mother, a woman of the world, might have 
preferred the excitement of stalkihg that ** stag of 
ten,” an elder son, after her own fashion ; but the 
game itself came out of cover, and surrendered to a 
more engaging huntress. No formal arrangement 
had been made, but it was understood that Lucy 
was to be the future mistress of Abbey! ands. 

The two families were curiously contrasted, and 
might se«m to have little in common. The Foragers 
were people of small means, and obliged through 
tliis straitness to breathe the unprofitable air of 
fields and trees ; but secretly the lady preferred to 
bask in the sultiy, glare of gas-light, and thought 
artificial flowers more elegant than natural. She 
had a good easy husband,i>a perfect gentleman in 
thought and behaviour, but whom' long association 
with this world]>' wife, and a natural weakness of 
disposition, bad gradually accommodated to all her 
“ways.” She would have preferred, of course, 
pitching her tent in some squeezed little doll’s- 
house in May Fair, where she and her family would 
have enjoyed poor health, little light and accommo- 
dation ; but a short visi^ to Abbey lands discovered 
a small two-storeyed house, a few minutes’ walk from 
those “ dear good people,” the Burtons, so advan- 


walched them (in the stout moss-trooper’s gauntlets, tageoiis in a tactical point of view, that she lost no 


and broad unbecoming helmet, which horticultural time in setting up her small batteries there. The 


ladies affect) with quite a mother’s interest. They two families from the mere score of situation bc- 


were, however, only a background for her. pets, came prodigiously intimate; every day detachments 


who played there and chattered as she “hoed” and passed to and fro through the little wicket gate 
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which ieparaied both ; and young Tom the guards- 
man was ** in and out,” now fetching Lucy, now 
seeing her home again, during the frequent visits 
he came down to pay his family. 

Ned Hurton, “the major,” as he was called, having 
served long in a marching regiment, saw the pro- 
gress of this arrangement with great interest. He was 
a cheerful, hearty, good-natured fellow, whom every 
one esteemed and loved, liking to see his friends, 
but liking most of all the company of his five smaller 
children ; with them he w-as like a grown-up school- 
boy, now bursting into the school-room of 0 fine 
morning when they were learning their French 
verbs, ^nd, to the perpetual annoyance of the gover- 
ness, insisting on taking them all out for a romp in 
the Park, or a splash in the boat on the pond. 

In vain botli mother and governesses protested 
gravely against this serious interference with educa- 
tion. The happy father would receive their expostu- 
lations, when the escapade was over, with the awk- 
wardness of adctcctcd school-boy, but was presently 
('ncouraging fresh disorders. Nothing delighted 
him so much as to lead forth his little band on 
sonic expedition pf jcyoua mischief ; and the neigh- 
bours often encountered in the woods or green 
lant?^ the little girls, who w^ere daring and nimble 
as monkeys, climbing the trees for birds' nests, or 
rushing in full cry after “ papa,” who had become 
a head of game, to lend excitement to a “ paper 
chase.” 

Ned Burton wtis as honest as the sun, and as 
true as steel. He was indeed said not to know 
much of the world, though it is surprising how many 
people thus deficient get through the world more 
respectably than those who do. Careless, joyous, 
:md without a care for his own intei%sts, he had 
fared well. A younger son with a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, he had been given et commission, 
had “run through” his means in a year or 
two, and to cure his decayed fortunes, had married 
a girl without a shilling. This step, though it 
speedily added six children to his responsibilities, 
liud not been so injurious to bis fortunes as his 
friends lugubriously prophesied. His brother “came 
forward,” paid his debts, and made a fresh settle- 
ment on him. Through this he had again “run” in 
a few years, when something firesh had to be done. 

Just at this crisis in “poor Ned’s affairs” came 
the news that Mr. Burton was about to marry a 
lady who report said was a governess, and of whose 
character his brother, Ned Burton, must have heard 
something disadvantageous? For, though easy-going 
by nature, he protested loudly and vehemently 
against this step, as bringing disgrace on the 
family ; and he sustained this objection so intem- 
perately that, as might be expected, the brother 
was only confirmed in his resolution, and the mar- 
riage took place with the least possible delay. 

A bitter family estrangement followed, fortified of 


course by the resentment of the lady, one which 
lasted for some five or six years. During this time, 
Ned Burton struggled, no one knew how, much 
helped by his friends, and contriving to lo^p his 
place in the army— no one knew how, also. At last 
Mr. Burton fell sick of a dangerous illness, when 
the major flew to his bedside, and nursed him 
through it so tenderly and successfully, that a slow 
recovery followed, and the brothers were reconciled. 

It wi from this date tliat the major and his family 
were formally recognised as heirs to the fine Abbey- 
lands estate, and were duly installed at the house ; 
he having at last, though reluctantly, relinquished 
I the army. His son Tom became a favourite with hie 
uncle, though not with his uncle’s wife, whose in- 
fluence^ it was remarked was growing weak ; was 
petted, placed in the guards, and supplied with a 
handsome allowance. 

iwfi:. Burton’s health, however, remained feeble, 
and travel in Algiers and even in India having been 
prescribed, lie spent a great deal of the year in 
journeying through those countries. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Ned Burton was a strong vi>ell-set man, with 
light hair, good-natured eyes that twinkled with 
some lurking jest, and a rough buff moustache, 
that always seemed to have a smile secreted in its 
bushes. He seemed to be always enterii^ browned 
and heated with the sun, his clothes—jmtaibly the 
edges of his trousers^all over dust, with one or 
two of his wild girls hanging on to his arm. This 
grouping, if he ever sat for his picture, would 
bring him most familiarly to his 6iends’ recollection. 
The morning on which our story commences, he 
had thus entered the drawing-room to his wife. 

“1 am going to the station to meet Tom,” he 
said, “ and DoDy says 1 must take her. No school- 
books, you know, for the next three days ; a mar- 
riage is always a holiday, you know.” 

Mrs, Burton smiled. “ It’s not a marriage yet,” 
she said ; “ Tom is only going to ask Lucy ; 
though, indeed," with a sigh, “there is no nOed to 
be in a hurry.” 

“ No, of course, dear. You and Ltook our time, 
didn’t wc ? consulted parents and all that : and it 
has turned out very badly, on the whole, hasn’t it ? 
We're an awful illustration of ‘ marry in haste and 
repent at leisure.* ” 

Dolly, a bright, refined child of ten years old, 
hauling at her father’s arm as if it were a ship’s 
rope, quite understood this irony, and screamed 
with delight. “Yes, it turned out shockingly.” 

“ How dare you ?” said Ned, hoisting her up 
suddenly to kiss her. “ Wc must take Widgey and 
all the rest to meet Tom. Give mamma’s compli- 
ments to Miss Perkes, and tell her tb shut all 
school-books. And we’U take the terriers too — 
Viper, Vixen, and the whole set.” 
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Mrs. Burton could say nothing ; she was very 
happy that morning, and when Dolly had rushed 
off eagerly on her errand she said softly — 

Indeed, everything has turned out only too 
happily. I think it is only a reward, dear, for your 
faith, love, and patience under many trials. I feci 
^ wa& accountable for most of them.” 

“You!” said he, warmly ; “why, what would 
have become of me without you and the little ones ? 

I should have ended as I began, a useless, idle, 
good-for-nothing fellow that no one cared abouit, 

I declare I was new-born again when I met you. 
We had to rough it for a few years ; but now, 
dearest, sec where we are. There you are, the 
Lady of Abbeylands, and it never had a fairer or 
finer lady to rule over it, not even exccptii\g the 
present Mrs. Burton.” 

“I wish — I wish, dear,” said. his wife, anxioufty, 
after a short pause, “ that you would make up that 
old feud ; there will be a good opportunity now, on 
Tom's marriage, when they come here. It would 
be only generous, just in your handsome cordial 
way, to say that you went too far, and that you had 
learned to know her real merit ; for she has been a 
good wife to him.” 

“ You don’t know the woman,” he said ; “ and as 
to being a good wife, 1 don’t believe it” 

“But see how she has behaved. We are in a 
peculiar position ; no man is cordial to his next 
heir. She might have poisoned Burton’s mind.” 

“ Poisoned I really thought you were going 
to say. There are reasons for that ; she had no j 
settlement, no power to make one, and she had wit 
enough to see that if anything happened to her 
husband, Tom and I would deal liber^ly with her. 
Heaven knows 1 wish and pray that he may live 
long, long as I will myself. Tom will have all 
one day, and that’s sufficient.* No, no, dear; we 
are doing very well on the present footing." 

“ I feared it was no use to ask you, dearest,” she 
said ; “it is the only point on which I have ever 
found you obstinate.” 

The party -scampered away to the railway, to 
meet Tom, who was to arrive by the twelve 
o’clock train, it was a joyous walk ; Ned stepping 
on with long Sftrides, carrying his favourite thick 
stick; Dolly, her companions, and the terriers 
skipping and playing round him, like dolphins dis- 
porting round some river-god. In a few minutes 
Tom arrived, and was led back in procession. A 
tall, fair young fellow, with an even, level face, and 
a slight silky moustache that was ahrost white. 
There was a laugh in bis eyes, but about his mouth 
a firmness that looked like purpose, if events that 
required purpose to direct them should arise in his 
path. He was fond of his father — called him Ned, 
as did all the family. 

“ Here are the presents,” he said, pointing to a 
leathern casket which he carried cariffully — “ yours, 


mine, and mother’s. And I have done it hand- 
somely this time, Ned ; but that’s your look-out — 
you told me, you know.” 

“ All right, my dear boy ; why shouldn’t you do 
it handsomely? It will be all yours one of these 
days, to make dudks and drakes of. No, 1 didn’t 
mean that. It’s good, my making such a speech, 
who made ducks and drakes of everything !” 

“You never saw such diamonds, father," went on 
the young man ; “ Dolly, here, will be longing for 
them ; but she must wait for her turn.” 

“ I am glad you have done it liberally, Tom," said 
his father; “you have no reason to be scraping 
and paring — a dashing young heir like you.” 

In the drawing-room the casket was opened, to 
exclamations of delight ; and the diamond car- 
rings, cross, etcetera, were displayed. It was 
agreed that Tom had done the thing handsomely, 
and as became his position and prospects. Then 
he set off, through the little gate, on his mission 
to Mrs. Forager. That lady received him vitli a 
rough affection, which made part of her wallet of 
devices. 

“You know, my dear Tom Burton,” she said, “ I 
am an old lady that has seen the world, and am 
privileged to speak my mind. 1 know all about 
what you and Lucy have settled between you. 
What do either of you care about the consent of 
old people like me and her father? But 1 am 
obliged to you, all the same, for pa>ing me the 
compliment.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Forager ” 

“ Well, now that that formality is gone through, 
I don’t mind telling you that I am delighted, sin- 
cerely and genuinely delighted. Haven’t I seen by 
this time vrtiAt a dear, sweet pair are your good, 
kind father and mother ? whose attentions to us I 
never can forget. My dear boy, don’t you know, if 
you hadn’t a shilling in the world, 1 would be proud 
to have you for a son-in-law.” 

“ My dear mother-in-law to be,” said the young 
man gaily, “ you will make me Uush.” 

There was something in his tone that seemed as 
if he made light of these compliments. With a 
curiously fox-hke look in her eye, she went on 

“ It’s for my little Lucy’s sake, you know. If it 
was some poor curate, and she had rea/fy set her 
affections on him, I wouldn’t stand in the way ; no, 
indeed, though people do set me down as a world- 
ling. I know how they talk. But sit down there 
quietly, and let us come to business (you know you 
called me mother-in-law^;. You heard from your 
uncle ; tell me what he said, what he’ll do. You 
know 1 must ask these things, like a family doctor.” 

After explaining everything in the most satis- 
factory way, the young man went to seek Lucy, 
who ha4 txen waiting in a. fluttering retirement 
while these preliminaries had been gone through. 

ENU OF CHArTER THE SECOND. 
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CHAPTERS FROM TRAVEL. 


hy captain B.ICITARD r. bvrton. 
yy ] No. I.— DAMASCtJS. 

HE first sight of Damascus mascus should be a “niinous heap,” her position 
was once famous in travd, but forbids annihilation. The second of Biblical cities, 
^ then men rode on horseback, dating after Hebron, she has been destroyed again 
and turned, a little beyond and again ; her houses have been levelled with the 
Dummar, sharply tolheleftof grourfd, and the Tartar has played hockey with the 
the present line. They took heads of her sons. Still she sits upon the eastern 
what was evidently the old fold of the Anti-Libanus, over her golden-rolling 
^ Roman road, and which is river,boldly overlooking. the Desert in face. Damas- 
still, on account of its being a short cut, cus, not Rome, deserves, if any does, to be entitled 
affected by muleteers. Now, it is nothing the Eternal City. 

but .on ugly climb up sheet-rock and roll- I [Mssed twenty-three months (October i, 1S69, 


ing stones, with bars and holes dug by to August 20, 1871), on and off, at this most pic- 
^ the armed hoofs of many a generation, turesque and unpleasant of residences. It is now 
^ They then passed through El Zdarub, the in the transitional state, neither of Asia nor of 
spout — the primitive way, sunk some ten feet deep in ! Europe. To one who has long lived in the outer 
calcmrt\ till it resembles an uncovered tunnel, and is | East, a retifVn to such an ambiguous state of things 
polished like glass by the traffic and transit of ages, j is utterly disenchanting. Hasan, digging or delving 


At its mouth you suddenly turn a corner, and sec 
Damascus lying in panorama, a few hundred feet 
liclow you. “A pearl set in emeralds," is the 
cithsen's description of what El Islam calls, and 
miscalls, the “ Smile of the Prophet ” (Mohammed). 
Like Stambul, it is beautiful from afar, as it is foul 
and sore within, morally and physically. The eye 
at once distinguishes a long head, the northern 
suburb, “ El Safihiyyah ; ” a central nucleus cres- 
cent-shaped, and fronting the bed of the Barada ; 
and a long tail, or southern suburb, £1 Maydan.” 


in long beard and long clothes, looks more like an 
overgrown baby than the romantic being which 
your fancies paint him. Fatima, with a coloured ker- 
chief (not a nosebag; over her face, possibly spotted 
for greater hideousness, with Marseilles gloves, and 
French bottines of yellow satin trimmed with fringe 
and bugles, protruding from the white calico which 
might be her winding-sheet, is an absurdity. She 
reminds me of sundry “ kings " on the West African 
shore, whose toilette consists of a bright bandana 
and a chimney-pot hat, of the laigcst dimensions, 


These three centres of whitewashed dwelling, and coloured the liveliest sky-bhie. 
sky-line fretted with dome and minaret, arc sur- The first Steps to be taken at Damasctis were to 
rounded and backed by a mass df evergreen pay and receive visits ; to find a house to hire 

orchard, whose outlines are sharply defined by irri- servants ; to buy horses, and in fact to sultlc our- 

gation, whilst beyond the scatter of outlying villages selves. It proved no easy matter. Certain persons 
glare the sunburnt yellow clay and the parched had amused themselves with spreading a report 
''ock of the Desert, whose tight blue hillocks define that my pilgrimage to Mcccah had aroused Moslem 
the eastern horizon. fanaticism, and perhaps might cost me my life. 

The prosaic approach by the French road shows They as ivcll as I knew far better. So I was not 


little beyond ruins and graveyards. Damascus surprised at the kind and even friendly reception 
outside is a mass of graveyards, the Great" and given to me by Emir Abd el Kadir, of Algerian 
“Little Camps" of Constantinople, only without fame, and by the Dean of the great Cathedral El 
their cypresses ; whilst within .it is all graveyards Amawi, the late Shaykh Abdullah el Halabi. And 
and ruins, mixed with crowded and steaming I remember with satisfaction that, to the hour of 
bazars. This world of graves reminds one of Job's my quitting Damascus, the Moslems never showed 
forlorn man dwelling “ in desolate cities and in for me any but the most cordial feeling, 
houses which no man inhabiteth, which are ready House-hunting was a more serious matter. The 
to become heaps.” The Barada in olden tunes hotel gives you lumbago, or ague and fever ; the 
had its stone embankment ; the walls are now in lodging is a thing unknown, and the usual estab- 
ruins. On our right is a ruined bridge, once leading lishment, with its single entrance and its heavUy- 
to a large coffee-house, both also in ruins. As w'e barred windows, placed high up and looking upon 
advance we see upon the right of the old river- a central court, gives a tolerable idea of a gaol. You 
valley the Barmecide Cemetery, all desolate; and may see this form, which the Arabs used for defence, 
beyond it rises the fine Takiyyah (not hospital) of still lingering in the Old BeU (Holbom Hill), 
Sultan Selim, half mined, with its bridge quite and in olden Galway they are numerous, being 
ruined. But, though it was prophesied that Da- derived through Spain and Portugal from Morocco. 
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Rents at Damascus have been prodigiously raised 
during the last few years ; eighty napoleons arc 
asked for an empty and tumble-down place w’hicli 
ill 1850 might have commanded t wen ly-five ; more- 
over, the tenant pays in advance, and if he improves 
or is satisfied with the house, the landlord will 
assuredly raise his terms. After a score of failures, 1 
found a cottage at the head of the Salihiyyah suburb ; 
it was about a mile from the town, surrounded by 
gardens, flanked on one side by a jnosque, on the 
other by a “hammim" or bath, commanding^. a 
splendid view of the city proper, and free from 
the multitudinous inconveniences, including the 
four hours’ visit, of intramural residence. 

To stock the house w-as a yet harder task than 
to hire it. Good men will not change civilised 
Hay rut for dangerous' Damascus, where in five 
years, out of the English colony rarely exceeding 
ten souls, there have been nine deaths. And if 
you persuade them by high salaries they turn sulky, 
or they fall sick. Thus, within twenty months we 
had three cooks, and ! ended by living on bread 
and grapes. We had four head grooin.s, and left a 
fifth, who, being found stealing the parley, was dis- 
missed by his employer shortly after our departure. 

It is no easy thing for a stranger to buy good and 
sound horses at Damascus, although during the hot 
season it is girt by equestrian Bcdiiwin. In the 
matter of driving a bargain, the “ Shami” might . 
hail from Yorkshire, and the European soon learns 
to imitate them. The wild men ask impossible 
prices from a Frankish purchaser, and even then 
there is a certain reluctance to sell, especially the 
mare. If the latter be tboroughbi-cd she can 
hardly be bought under £240, a ‘sum in these 
regions equal to j£i,ooo in England. Donkeys, 
which urere never ridden at Damascus till the days 
of Ibrahim Pasha, the Egyptian— who, by-thc-by, 
delivered the place from its own old barbarous 
fanaticism — have risen in the market, till a good 
white an'iuial commands thirty to forty napoleons. 
We won a marc in a lottery, and, as she suffered 
from incurable stiffness of limb, we exchanged her 
for a donkey, whose owner presently inquired with 
astonishment if it had given no one a bad fall. 
The mare died, and the donkey, after an all but 
fat:d illness, was cured. Of the next two horses, 
.Salim and Harfush, the former was sprained in the 
back-sinews, and the latter, ’made vicious by bad 
riding, was so handy with forefoot, hoof, and tooth, 
that no one liked to approach those weapons. 
After this wc became more wary, and bought and 
hired decent animals, but always at exorbitant 
prices. 

Aftei getting settled, my first care was to be up 
and moving, m order to become acquainted with 
the sphere of my duties. In 1869 the Euphrates 
V;illey Railway had once more raised its head. 
TIks weakly babe, bom as far back as 1843, and 


ever since that lime half fed and rickctly, will not 
reach man’s estate before the end of the present 
century, unless the actual state of things be radi- 
cally changed. The fact is, we have shown Turkey 
and Russia that we want the railway for purely 
English purposes ; two Parliamentary committees of 
late years have assured them of the fact, and they 
are acting as those usually do from whom some- 
thing is wanted. Yet the mosi superficial observer 
will see at a glance the necessity of an “ Andrew 
Route ” — a subsidiary to the Lcsseps Canal ; a 
second line of more direct communication with 
India, and eventually a feeder of the main trunk 
which will run from Scutari to Karachi. 

So my first tour was down-coast, in order to sec 
what would make the best Mediterranean terminus. 
I w'as prepossessed against the Alexandretta line, 
which runs over waste ground to Aleppo, passes 
through a wilderness after leaving it, and finally 
strikes the Euphrates at a place where the stream 
is navigable only during half the year. 

Reaching Tyre, which 1 visited .a second time, I 
inspected the old norih-castern road, the clasbical 
line of traffic and transit, as far as the Nabaliyyah 
village, distant 16 direct gcographiral miles. 
The Lebanon is here easily crossed, the heights 
being much lower on the south than on the north, 
and the surface of the country is composed of 
basins parted by rocky ridges. From Nabatiyjali 
the routefalls gradually into the Buki!t’n, the ccnlr.il 
portion of the Ccelcsyrian Vallfey proper, and it 
makes Ba’albak after 20 more miles, being a total 
of 66. Thence 108 miles lead to Palmyra, the half- 
way house between Damascus and the Euphrates 
river, and thus 174 direct geographical miles sejja- 
rate “ Tadihor in the wdldernfess ” from I'yre on the 
Mediterranean. 

I aftewards heard of another good line, which 
had bcifti carefully suiweyed by Colonel Romer, an 
American engineer. The seaboard terminus was 
Tripoli of Syria (Tarabulus el Sham). The fust 
•great station to the north-cast would be Hums (91 
1 miles), and the second Palmyra, 77 miles to the 
south-south-east. Thus the grand total from Tripoli 
to Palmyra would be 1 68 direct geographical miles. 

Now both of these lines traverse the richest lands 
in Syria and Palestine. As in South America, not 
to say in all thinly-populated countries, the way- 
sides would soon be crowded with settlements ; and 
thus this section may fairly be expected to pay, or 
at any rate to relieve a portion of the heavy burden 
which the Desert will impose. From Palmyra the 
route strikes the Euphrates at a point where it is 
navigable throughout the year, and, finally, it leads 
us back from the distant Cape of Good Hope, and 
from the devious and dangerous Red Sea, to the 
very first of overland routes, the earliest connection 
between' India and Europe, established long before 
the days of David and Solomon. 
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A COMMITTAL FOR MURDKEl. 

IN' 'nVO PARTS. — PART THE SECOND. 


3 HE rough countrymen, elbow- 
ing and pressing, with ribald 
jokes and horse-play ; the 
country girls, Moth disordered 
^ hair falling over their buxom 
cheeks; the little boys worming 
through the crowd ; the pert won- 
dering woman, who wants to iden- 
tify the prisoner — all are silent. The 
crowd of labourers in smock-frocks, who were called 
in half an hour ago to have some witnesses, whom 
somebody had to identify, mixed up among them, 
whisper each other quiet. An apple-faced m-an, w'ho 
has been flattening his nose against the w^indow- 
glass, and nodding to the constables, now puts his 
car to a crack in the pane. Even the more listless 
of the mag istrates address themselves to listen. One 
lays down a paper, another a pen he has been biting. 

Cicorge Trowbridge, the weather-beaten man in 
the rough great-coat, begins his deposition. The 
prisoner’s legal friend stares hard and cruelly at 
the witness, as if convinced of his guilt. The 
story of the murder opens out like a little drama 
— terrible and ghastly in its simplicity, and touch- 
ing with Its every-day details. 

Trowbridge was a woodman at Ashcomhe Wood, 
in the jiarish ftf Tallet Royal, inhabiting a lonely 
cottage on the borders of Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
shire. (1 imagined it a dank, thistle-surrounded 
place, wept over by thick dark elms — boding 
of evil ever since its building.) Not far off was 
another cottage, equally lonely, and occiijiied by 
Parsons, an under -keeper, also in the employ of 
Mr. Grove, of Ashcombe Hou^, Trowbridge’s 
master. At six o’clock of Thursday, November 3rd, 
the poor woodman rose at the usual time ; naturaUy 
grumbled, as Englishmen do, at the cold ; took his 
rough breakfast ; kissed his old wife ; parted vhth 
her careless as usual at the door, and, thoughtless 
of evil, started off, tools in hand, just as the clock 
struck seven, for another part of the w'ood, half a 
mile distant, ai-riving there before the two other 
woodmen had yet come from the Home Farm. On 
the days that he went to this distant work, Trow- 
bridge was generally later home to dinner, and 
he had told his w'ife that he should be back be- 
tween twelve and one. At one he returned : the 
door was fastened ; it was very silent. “ Strange, 
mortal strange!”. Ho looked through the window, 
and saw the feet of some one lying on the floor. 
The old woman must have had a fit : terror 
seized him. He made round quick to the back 
window, and getting his hand in and turning the 
lalchet, obtained a partial means of entrance. He 
squeezed and crushed through an aperture that, 


at a cooler time, he could not have re-traverscd. 
He found the body of his poor wife lying on the 
floor in the front room. 

She was quite dead, but her feet were still warm. 
There was a great trail towards the door, and a saw 
lying on the floor. From mere habit, the poor 
agonised man hung up the murderous weapon on 
*thc usual nail near the door; and unlocking the 
door, ran for help to the nearest keeper’s lodge, 
crj'ing in his great agony, “ Oh, help ! for my poor 
wife m murdered ! ” Then, going back with Mrs. 
Parpns, he knelt down, kissed his wife’s lacerated 
fac^ and made only too sure no life was left in 
her. Wandering up-stairs and down for a clue 
of the murderer, he soon guegsed that some tramp 
or wandering thief had done this devil’s deed ; for a 
large chest by the side of the bed in the top room 
had been broken open, and two coats, three waist- 
coats, a pair of leggings, a pair of boots, and an 
umbrella stolen. Some of these bad been taken off 
the bed, others out of the box. There were also 
the m-arks of fingers on the blind, as if the murderer 
had pulled at it, half intending to carry it off, or 
perhaps in a paroxysm of terror lest some labom'cr 
might be plodding by, whistling, to his work. 

All this time neither of them— Trowbridge or the 
keeper’s wife — suspected that the saw just hung up 
had been the murderer’s weapon, especially as they 
found near the threshold ^he handle of a razor, and 
the blade of it near the front door. Some, however, 
shrewdly ^njecture that the mui-dcrer, asking for 
bread — perhaps refused — suddenly seized the saw 
from the nail above his head, and struck his poor vic- 
tim down. He then, in order to bar the door, dragged 
the body to the wall, and laid her head against il, 
her ann resting on a chair. He next rushed up- 
stairs, made a bundle of the clothe.s, and escaped. 

Tlie two doctors now appeared to give their 
evidence. They were fine contrasting types of the 
old and new schools — the one with much precept, 
the other, I should think, with more practice. The 
one lean, bony, gaunt, tall, with dress-coat, black 
trousers, stiff stock, and a dry, formal, pedantic, 
ceremonious manner; the other pliant, courteous, 
sandyish, with a pleasant pink-and-white face, and 
becoming curly thickets of bushy whiskers. The 
obscure technical elaboration of the wounds gave 
a dreadful sense of reality to the crime ; and the 
murderer slirank more in a heap than ever as they 
tripped out their canine Latinisms. 

The wounds had been inflicted with the sharp 
back and keen teeth of the woodman’s saw. The 
first wound must havc^ stunned the poor woman ; 
the later and fiercer ones of frightened cruelty were 
the real death-blows. 
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The sau', then produced (taken emt of a dirty 
newspaper), was an incisive weapon, with which 
such wounds might have been, and probably were, 
inflicted. The only wound caused by the razor was 
a division of the cartilage of one of the fingers. 

Now for the proof against the prisoner, who was 
seized on board the Hythe steamer, upon South- 
ampton water, on Friday, November nth. 

The evidence traced every motion and footstep 
of the wretched murderer, from the terrible Thurs- 
day, at twelve o’clock, to the nth. He was first 
seen near Trowbridge’s cottage at half-past ten on 
Sunday, the 30th of October, when he begged, in 
broken English, for a bit of bread at a poor man’s 
house at Alvedistone. The wife came to the door 
to him, because her little boy , and girl could not 
understand what the njan said. (How seldom the 
poor turn away a beggar, especially a foreigner, 
empty-handed !) He was then carrying a little 
bundle, as tramps do, tied up in a dirty blue cloth. 
On Monday the 3 1 st, Lord Grangeby ’s bvliff at Rush- 
more Lodge also saw him. He then wore a ** wjde- 
Tiwake.” The same day he asked relief of Mrs. 
Parsons, the keeper’s wife, called in by Trowbridge 
after the murder,. and living close by. On Tuesday 
the 1st, the Spaniard was seen by several labourers 
of Berwick-St.-John. On each occasion he car- 
ried a blue bundle with him. Heaven knows in 
what broken barn, or under what sodden haystack, 
the wretch slept that night, for no witness could be 
found who met him on Wednesday ; but on Thurs- 
day: he did^he deed for which twenty-eight years of 
depravity had steeled his heart. 

He must have comnfitted the murder about half- 
pstii dev£a, for Trowbridge deposed that he found 
the prepared dinner still in the pot on the fire. The 
murderer had no time and no appetite for food, 
though he was wandering and hungry ; and at some 
flve-and-twenty minutes to one he was observed by 
two labourers, father and son, at different distances 
from the cottage. The first saw him running with 
a bundle, the second met him walking with a 
bundle. About one, just as Trowbridge in agony 
was lifting up his dead wife’s head, a jolly-looking, 
unconscious farmer, riding iUong the road near 
Blandford toU-galc, some miles from Ashcombe, saw 
the Spaniard. was then limping by. 

That day, dogged by fear, the murderer made a 
great march ; for the same night he sold a pocket- 
handkerchief to a labourer at Dole’s Ash, in Dorset- 
shire. Twelve hours after, the murderer, no one 
seeing him, no pursuit, thought he was safe. Once 
at Wareham, through Dorsetshire and the New 
Forest, he could traverse Hampshire, and at South- 
ampton take ship for Spain, and there do penance 
for his sms by fighting against the Moor. What ! 
it is only murdering a Protestant, already old and 
near death. Cheer up ! Here, Senor Landlod ! 
bcarc—EiigUsh stout— ale. Let us drink and forget.” 


The same day he sold a best fustian waistcoat, 
from which blood had been washed ; but which he 
said had been wetted by the rain, as he slept under 
a hay-stack. At Church Knowlc, on the following 
Monday, he sold a waistcoat and neck-tie for two 
shillings. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday he 
was lost in the New Forest ; but at a public-house 
in Hampshire he disposed of a blue coat for seven 
shillings. He probably, with thievish cunning, 
fearing pursuit, travelled all this time by night, 
and slept in holes and nooks by day. Friday, 
early, he was seized on board the Hythe steamer. 
The officer, leaving him alone till he was going 
to land, cairied him back handcuffed in the same 
steamer to his own station. He was branded all 
over with guilt. Hn had Trowbridge’s hat, coat, 
leggings, and umbrella. He had Trowbridge's 
boots on. His shirt had been recently washed. 
Twelve spirts of uncoagulated Uood were found 
on his trousers, which he wore over Trowbridge’s, 
so as to hide them. There was a recent cut on the 
middle ^nger of his right hand. He had cut the 
buttons off Trowbridge’s blue coat, which had been 
a prize one presented to him, for long service and 
g(^ conduct, by the Burminster Agricultural 
Society^ with a w'aistcoat to match, which- was 
brought into court. He moreover was found wear- 
ing a thievish hat that could be worn either side, 
which a little baffled the witnesses. 

Called Aipon for defence, the Spaniard refused to 
cross-examine the witnesses, and left everything to 
his ** defender," who expressed his deep-grounded 
conviction, as a gentleman and attorney, that he 
should be able, if his injured client were remanded, 
to remove the suspicion of guilt now existing from 
the prisoner, to some other person. At least he 
(the attorney) would try his best. 

Here the magistrates looked at each other, and 
the county paper reporters (the fat gross one, 
the weasly sharp one, and the small snubbed one) 
smiled. The fat, well-to-do, unshakable Tory 
paper took snuff ostentatiously ; the lean, pushing 
Radical paper drew a face ; and the sinking paper 
gave a sigh ; while the head constable looked droll, 
and trumpctingly blew his nose. 

The cruel attempt to criminate the poor husband 
utterly broke down, as might have been expected. 
Indeed, it only arose from a rough illogical sugges- 
tion of some neighbouring country gentleman, who 
had said, “The police were fools ; who could it be but 
the husband ?” It was enough to make an honest 
man weep to see the tearful anger with which the 
heart-broken husband answered, or refused to an- 
swer, the insidious, dishonest questions put to him, 
that he might criminate himself. 

One moment’s consultation, and the red-handed 
murderer was committed for trial, and not many 
weeks after arrived at that fitting goal of such a 
life— the gibbet. 
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THE DOCTOR^S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBBTTOK. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. i “ Martin !” she cried. 

SET FREE. I “ May I come in and speak to you, J ulia?’’ I asked. 

Julia looked very much the same as she had done I “Is my aunt worse?” she inquired hurriedly, 
that evening when I came reluctantly to tell her i “Arc you come to fetch me to her?” 
that my heart was not in her keeping, but belonged | “No, no, Julia,” I said ; “my mother is as well 

to another. She wore the same kind of fresh, light 1 as usual, I hope. But surely you will let me speak 

muslin dress, with ribbons and lace about it, and i t5 you after all this time?” 



“waiting for the rAusE." 


she sat near the window, with a piece of needle- 
work in her hands ; yet she was not sewing, and 
her hands lay listlessly on her lap. But for this 
attitude of dejection, 1 could have imagined that it 
was the same day and the same hour, and that she 
was still ignorant of the change in my feelings 
towards her. If it had jiot been for our pcr\Trse 
fate, we should now be returning from our wedding 
trip, and receiving the congratulations of our 
friends. A mingled feeling of sorrow, pity, and 
shame prevented me from advancing into the 
room. She looked up to sec who was standing in 
the doorway, and my appearance there evidently 
alarmed and distressed her. 


“ It is not a long time,” she answered. 

“ Has it not been long to you ?” I asked. " It 
seems years to me. All life has changed for me. 
I had no idea then of my mother's illness.” 

“ Nor I,” she said, sighing deeply. 

“ If I had known it,” I continued, “all this might 
not have happened. Surely the troubles I shall 
have to bear must plead with you for me !” 

“Yes, Martin,” she answered; “yes, I am very 
sorry for you.” 

She came forw-ard and offered me her hand but 
without looking into my face. I saw that she had 
been crying, for her eyes were red. In a tone of 
formal politeness she asked me if 1 would not sit 
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down. 1 considered it best to i-cmnin standing, as 
an intimation that 1 should not trouble her with my 
jirescncc for long. 

“My mother loves you very dearly, Julia,^^ I 
ventured to say, after a long pause, which she did 
not seem inclined to break. 1 had no time to lose, 
lest Kate Daltrey should come in, and it was a very 
difficult subject to approach. 

“ Not more than I love her,” she said warmly. 
“Aunt Dobrde has been as good to me as any 
mother could have been. 1 love her as dearly as 
my mother. Have you seen her since I was with 
her this afternoon ?” 

“No. 1 have just come from visiting a very 
curious patient, and have not been home yet.” 

1 hoped Julia would catch at the word furious, 
and make some inquiries which would opeL a way 
for me ; but she seemed not to hear it, and another 
silence fell upon us both. For the life of me I 
could not utter a syllable of what 1 had come to say. 

“We were talking of you,” she saideUt length, in 
a hurried and thick voice. “Aunt is in great 
sorrow about you. It preys upon her day aiw^ 
night that you will be dreadfully alone wlicn she^ 
is gone, and —and — Martin, she wishes to know 
before she dies that tlie girl in Sark will become 
your wife.’* 

The words struck like a shot upon my ear and 
brain. What 1 had Julia and my mother been 
.arranging between them my happiness and Olivia’s 
safety that very afternoon? Such generosity was 
incredible. 1 could not believe 1 had heard aright. 

“She has seen the girl,” continued Julia, in the 
same husky tone, wlilch she could not compel to 
be clear and calm, “ and she is convinced she is no 
adventuress. Johanna says the same. They tell 
me it is unrc.isonablc and selfish in me to doom 
you to the dreadful loneliness 1 feel. If aunt 
Dobrde asked me to pluck out 'my right eye just 
now, I could not refuse. It is something like that, 
but I have promised to do it. I release you from 
every promise you ever made to me, Martin.” • 

“ Julia 1” I cried, crossing to her and bending 
over her wath more love and admiration than I had 
ever felt before; “ this is very noble, very generous.” 

“ No,” she sai4} bursting into tears ; “1 am 
neither noble ttor generous. I do it because 1 can^ 
not help myself, with aunt’s white face looking so 
imploringly at me. I do not give you up willingly, 
to that girl in Sark. I hope 1 shall never see her 
or you for many, many years. Aunt says you will 
have no chance of marrying her till you syre settled 
in a practice somewhere ; but you are free to ask 
her to be your wife. Aunt wants you to have 
somebody to love you and care for you after she is 
gone, as T -should have done.” 

“ But you are generous to consent to it,” I said 
agiiin. 

“^No,” she answered, wiping her eyes and lifting 


up her head ; “ I thought I was generous ; I thought 
1 was a Christian, but it is not easy to be a Chris- 
tian when one is mortified, and humbled, and 
wounded. I am a great disappointment to myself ; 
quite as great as you are to me, I fancied myself 
very superior to what 1 am. I hope you may not 
be disappointed in that girl in Sark.” 

The latter words were not spoken in an amiable 
tone, but this was no time for criticising Julia. She 
had made a tremendous sacrifice, that was evident ; 
and a whole sacrifice without any blemish is very 
rarely offered up now-a-days, however it may have 
been in olden times. 1 could not look at her de- 
jected face and gloomy expression without a keen 
sense of .self-reproach. 

“Julia,” l^aid, “1 shall never be quite happy — 
no, not with Olivia as my wife— unless you and I 
are friends. We have grown up together too much 
as brother and sister, forme to have you taken right 
out of my life without a feeling of great loss. It is 
I who would lose a right hand or a right eye in 
losing you. Some day wc must be friends again .as 
"we used to be.” 

“ It is not very likely,” she answered ; “ but you 
had better go now, Martin. It is very painful to 
me for you to bo here.” 

1 could not stay any longer after that dismissal. 
Her hand was lying on her lap, and 1 stooped 
down and kissed it, seeing on it still the ring I had 
given .her when we were first engaged. She did 
not look at me or bid me goocl^byc ; and I went 
out of the house, my veins tingling with shame .ind 
gladness. 1 met Captiiin Carey coming up the 
street, with a basket of fine grapes in his band. He 
appeared very much amazed. 

“ Wliy, hjf artin ! ” he exclaimed, “ can you have 
been to sec Julia ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“Reconciled?” he said, arching his eyebrows, 
which were still dark and bushy, though his hair 
was grizzled. 

“Not exactly,” I replied, with a stiff smile ex- 
ceedingly difficult to force ; “ nothing of the sort 
indcccU Captain, when will you take me across to 
Sark ?” 

“ Come, come ! none of that, Martin,” he said ; 
“you’re on honour, you know. You arc pledged to 
poor Julia not to visit Sark again.” 

“ She has just set me free,” I answered ; and out 
of the fulness of my heart 1 told him all that had 
just passed between us. His eyes glistened, though 
a film came across them which he had to wipe away. 

“She is a noble girf,” he ejaculated; “a fine, 
generous, noble girl. I really thought she’d break 
her heart over you at first, but she will come round 
again now. We will have a run over to Sark to- 
morrow," 

I felt myself lifted into a third heaven of delight 
all that evening. My mother and I talked of no 
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one but Olivia. The present rapture so completely 
eclipsed the coming sorrow, tl at 1 forgot how soon 
it would be upon me. I remember now that my 
mother neither by word nor sign suffered me to 
be reminded of her illness. She listened to my 
rhapsodies, smiling with her divine, pathetic smile. 
There is no love, no love at all, like that of a 
mother 1 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

A BAIUHT liEGlNMNG. 

Not the next day, which was wet and windy, but 
the day following did Captain Carey lake me over 
to Sark. 1 had had time to talk over all my plans 
for the future with my mother, and I bore with me 
many messages from her to the gii'inl was about to 
ask to become my wife. 

Coxcomb as 1 was, there was no doubt in my 
mind that I could win Olivia. 

’J o c\])lain my coxcombry is not a very easy task. 
I do not suppose I had a much higher sense of my 
own merits than such as is common to man. I 
admit I was neither shy nor nervous on tlvc one 
hand, but on the other I was not blatantly sclf- 
conccited. It is possible that my course through 
lifc hitherto — first as an only son adored by his 
mother, and secondly as an exceedingly eligible 
parti in a circle where there were very few young 
men of my rank and family, and where there 
were twenty or more marriageable women to one 
unmarried ma»— had a great deal to dd with my 
feeling of security with regard to this unknown, 
poor, and friendless stranger. IJut added to this 
there was Olivia’s own frank, unconcealed pleasure 
in seeing me whenever I had had a chance of visiting 
her, and the freedom with which she had always 
conversed with me upon any topic except that of 
her own mysterious position. I was sure I had 
made a favourable impression upon her. In fact, 
when I had been talking with her I had given 
utterance to brighter and clearer thoughts than I 
had ever been conscious of before. A word from 
her, a simple question, seemed to touch the spring 
of some hidden treasqrc of my brain, and I had 
surprised jnysclf by what I had been enabled to 
say to her. It was this, probably, more than her 
beauty, which had drawn me to her and made me 
happy in her companionship. No, I had never 
shown myself contemptible, but quite the reverse, 
in her presence. No doubt or misgiving assailed 
me as the yacht carried us out of St. Sampson’s 
Harbour. • • 

Swiftly we ran across, with a soft wind drifting 
over the sea and playing upon our faces, and a 
long fuirow lying in the wake of our boat It was 
almost low tide when we reached the island— the 
best time for seeing the cliffs. They were standing 
well out of the water, scarred and chiselled with 
strange devices, and glowing in the August sun- 


light with tints of the most gorgeous colouring, 
whilst their feet, swathed with brown seaweed, were 
glistening wfth the dashing of the waves. I had 
seen nothing like them since I had been there last, 
^d the view of these wild, rugged crags, with their 
regal robes of amber and gold and silver, almost 
oppressed me with delight. If 1 could but see 
Olivia on this summit ! 

The currents and the wind had been in favour of 
our running through the channel between bark and 
jethou, and so landing at the Creux Haibour, 
dii the opiiosilc coast of the island to the llavie 
Gossclin. 

1 crossed in headlong haste, for I was afraid of 
meeting with Julia’s friends, or some of my own 
acquaintances who were spending the summer 
monms'there. I found Tardifs house completely 
deserted. The only sign of life was a family cf 
hens clucking about the fold. 

The door was not fastened, and I entered, but 
there was mobody tlierc. 1 stood in the middle of 
the kitchen and called, but there was no answer. 
Olivia's door was ajar, and I pushed it a little more 
open. Thci e lay books I had lent her on the table, 
and her velvet slippers were on the floor, as if they 
had only just been taken off. Very worn and 
brown were the little slippers, but they reassured 
me she had been wearing them a short time ago. 

I returned through the fold and mounted the 
bank that sheltered the house, to sec if 1 could dis- 
cover any trace of her, or Tardif, or his mother. 
All the place seemed left to itself. Tardif's sheep 
were browsing along the cliffs, and his cows v/crc 
tethered here and there, l>ut nobody appeared to 
be tending Ahem. At last 1 caught sight of a head 
rising from behind a crag, the rough shock head 
of a boy, and I shouted to him, making a trumpet 
with my hands. 

“Where is neighbour Tardif.?" I called. 

“Down below there!" he shouted back again, 
pointing downwards to the Havre Gossclin. 1 did 
not wait for any further information, but darted off 
down the long, steep guUcy to the little • strand, 
where the pebbles were being lapped lazily by tlie 
ripple of the lowering tide. Tardif’s boat was 
within a stoneVthrow, and I saw Olivia sitting in 
the stern of it. 1 shouted again with a vehemence 
which made them both start. 

“ Come back, Tardif,” I cried, ‘‘ and take me with 
you 1” 

The boat >vas too far off for me to see how my 
sudden appearance affected Olivia. Did she turn 
white or red at the sound of my voice ? By the 
time it neared the shore, and I plunged in knee- 
deep to meet it, her face was bright with smiles, 
and her hands were sti’etchcd out to help me over 
the boat’s side. 

If Tardif had not been there I should have kissed 
them both. As it was, I tucked up my wet legs out 
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of reach of her dress, and took an oar, unable to ! ** What makes you think that ?” I said, 

utter a word of the gladness I felt. | " I see it in your face,” he answered, lowering his 

1 recovered myself in a few seconds, and touched ' voice, though he knew Olivia could not tell what we 
her hand, and grasped Tardifs with almost as were saying. “Your marriage with mademoiselle 
much force as he gripped mine. ^ | your cousin was broken off— why ? Do you sup- 

•** Where ore you going to ?" I asked, addressing | pose I did not guess ? 1 knew it from the first 
neither of them in particular. week you stayed with us. Nobody could see 

“ Tafdif was going to row me past the entrance mam’zelle as we sec her, without loving her." 
to the Gouliot Caves,” answered Olivia, “ but we “ The Sark folks say you are in love with her 
will put it off now. We will return to the shore, yourself, Tardif,” I said, almost against my will, 
and hear all your adventures, Dr. Martin. You I and certainly without any intention beforehand of 
come upon us like a phantom, and take an oar 'in | giving expression to such a rumour, 
ghostly silence. Are you re^illy, truly there ?” { His lips contracted and his face saddened, but 

“ I am no phantom,” I said, touching her hand he met my eyes frankly, 
again. “No, we will not go back to the shore. “ It is true," he answered; “but what then? If 
Tardif shall row us to the caves, and 1 wFl take it had only pleased God to make me like you, or 
you into them, and then we two will retunr along that she should be of my class, I would have done 
the cliffs. Would you like that, mam’zelle ?” my utmost to win her. But that is impossible ! 

“ Very much,” she answered, the smile still play- Sec, I am nothing else than a servant in her c)'es. 
ing about her face. It was brown and freckled 1 do not know how to be anything else, and 1 am 
with exposure to the sun, but so full of health and content. She is as far above my reach as one of 
life as to be doubly beautiful to me, who saw so the white clouds up yonder. To think of myself as 
many wan and sickly faces. There was a bloom anything but her servant would be irreligious.” 
and freshness about her, telling of pure air, and “ You arc a good fellow, Tardif,” I exclaimed, 
peaceful hours and days spent in the sunshine. 1 “ God is the judge of that,” he said with a sigh, 

was seated on the bench before Tardif, with my “ Mam'zclle thinks of me only as her servant, 
back lo him, and Olivia was in front of me— she, * My good Tardif, do this, or do that.' I like it, 
and the gorgeous cliffs, and the glistening sea, and 1 do not know any happier moment than when I 
the cloudless sky xivcrhead. No, there is no ['hold her little boots in. my hand and brush them, 
language on earth that could paint the rapture of You see she is as helpless and tender as my little 
that moment. wife was ; but she is very much higgler than my poor 

“ Doctor ” said Tardif’s deep, grave voice be- little wife. Yes, 1 love her as 1 love the blue sky, 
hind me, “ your mother, is she better ?” and the white clouds, and the stars shining in the 

It was like the sharp prick of a poniard, which night But it will be quite different between her 
presently you knew must pierce your heart. and you.” 

The one moment of rapture had fled. The Para- “ I hope so,” I thought to myself, 
disc that had been about me for an instant, with no “You do not feel like a servant," he continued, 

hint of pain, faded out of my sight. But Olivia | his oars dipping a little too deeply and setting the 
remained, and her face grew sad, and her voice / boat a-rocking. “ By-and-by, when you are married, 
low and sorrowful, as she leaned forward to spieak she will look up to you and obey you. 1 do not 
to me. understand altogether wliy the good God has made 

“ I have been so grieved for you,” she said, this difference between us two ; but I see it and 
“ Your mother came to see me once, and promised feel it. It would be fitting for you to be her 
to be my friend. Is it true? Is sbe so very ill ?” husband ; it would be a shame to her to become 
“ Quite true,” I answered in a choking voice. my wife.” 

We said no more for some minutes, and the “Are you grieved about it, Tardif?" I asked, 

splash of the oars in the water was the only sound. “ No, no,” he answered ; “ we have always been 

Olivia's air continued sad, and her eyes were down- good friends, you and I, doctoh No, you shall 
cast, as if she shrank from looking me in the face, many her, and I will be happy. I will come to 
“ Pardon me, doctor,” said Tardif in our own visit you sometimes, and she will call me her good 
dialect, which Olivia could not understand, “ 1 Tardif. That is enough for me.” 
have made you sorry when you were having a little “ What are you talking, about ?” asked Olivia. It 
gladness. Is your mother very ill?” was impossible to tell her, or to continue the con- 

“ There is no hope, Tardif,” I answered, looking versation. Moreover, the narrow channel between 
round at bis honest and handsome face, full of con- Breckhou and Sark is so strong in its current, that 
cern for mo. it required both caution and ^ill to steer the boat 

“ May 1 speak to you as an old friend ?” he asked, amidst the needle-like points of the rocks. At last 
“ You love mam'zelle, and you are come to tell her we gained one of the entrances to the caves, but we 
so?" could not pull the boat quite up to the strand. A 
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few paces of shallow water, clear as glass, with | 
pebbles sparkling like gems beneath it, lay between | 
us and the caves. j 

“ Tardif,” 1 said, ** you need not wait for us. We j 
will return by the cliffs.’’ 

“ You know the caves as well as I do ?” he replied, 
though in a doubtful tone. 

** All right t" 1 said, as 1 swung over the side of 
the boat into the water, when 1 found myself knee- 
deep. Olivia looked from me to Tardif with a 
flushed face — an augury that made my pulses leap. 
Why should her face never change when he carried 
her in his arms? Why should she shrink from 
me ? 

“ Arc you as strong as Tardif ? ” she asked, linger- 
ing, and hesitating before she wouldttrust herself 
to me. 

“Almost, if not altogether,” I answered gafly. 
“I’m strong enough to undertake to carry you 
without wetting the soles of your feet. Come, it is 
not more than half a dozen yards.” 

She was standing on the bench I had just left, 
looking doum at me with the same vivid flush upon 
her chocks and forehead, and with an uneasy ex- 
pression in her eyes. Before she could speak again 
1 put my arms round her, and lifted her down. 

“You are quite as light as a feather,” I said, 
laughing, as 1 carried her to the strip of moist and 
humid strand under the archway in the rocks. As 
I put her down 1 looked back to Tardif, and saw 
him regarding u^with grave and sorrowful eyes. 

“ Adieu ! ” he cried ; “ 1 am going to look after 
my lobster-pots. God bless you both I " 

He 'spoke the last words heartily ; and we stood 
watching him as long as he was in sight. Then we 
went on into the caves. * 

CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

TH]£ GOUUOT CAVES. 

Olivia was very silent. 

The coast of Sark shows some of the most fan- 
tastic workmanship of the sea, but the Gouliot Caves 
are its wildest and maddest freak. A strong, swift 
current sets in from the south-west, and being lashed 
into a giddy fury by the lightest south-west wind, 
it has hewn out of the rock a series of cells, and 
grottoes, and alcoves, some of them running far 
inland, in long, vaulted passages and corridors, 
with now and then a shaft or funnel in the rocky 
roof, through which the light streams down into 
recesses far from the low porches opening from 
the sea. Here and there ^ crooked, twisted tunnel 
forms a skylight overhead, and the blue heavens 
look down through it like a far-off eye. You cannot 
number the caverns and niches. Everywhere the 
sea has bored alleys and galleries, or hewn out 
sdemn aisles, with arches intersecting each other, 
and running off into capricious furrows and moaid- 
ings. There are innumerable rifts, and channels, 
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and crescents, and cupolas, half-finished or only 
hinted at. There are chambers of every height and 
shape, leading into one another by irregular portals, 
but all rough and rude, as though there might have 
been an original plan, from which, whilst the gene- 
ral arrangement is kept, every separate stroke 
perversely diverged. 

But another, and not a secondary, curiosity of 
this ocean labyrinth is that it is the habitat of a 
multitude of marine creatures, not to be seen at 
home in many other places. Except twice a month, 
at The neap tides, the lower chambers are filled 
! with the sea ; and here live and flourish thousands 
I upon thousands of those mollusks and zoophytes, 

I which can exist only in its salt waters. The sides 
I of the jCaves, as far as the highest tides swept, 

I were smdded with crimson and purple and amber 
I mollusca, glistening like jewels in the light pouring 
I down upon them from t]|ie eyelet openings overhead. 

I Not the space of a 6nger-tip was clear. Above 
them in the clefts of tlie rock hung fringes of deli- 
cate ferns of the most vivid green, whilst here aud 
there were nooks and crevices of profound darkness, 
black with perpetual, unbroken shadow. 

1 had known the caves well when 1 was a boy, 
but it was many years since 1 had been there. 
Now I w’as alone in them with Olivia, no other 
human being in sight or sound of us. I had 
scarcely eyes for any sight but that of her face, 
which had grown shy and downcast, and was gene- 
rally turned away from me. She would be frightened, 
I thought, if 1 spoke to her in that lonesome place. 
I would wait till we were on the cliffs, in the open 
eye of day. 

She left my side for one moment whilst 1 was 
poking under a stone for a young pieuvre, which 
had darkened the little pool of water round it with 
its inky fluid. I heard her utter an exclamation of 
delight, and I gave up my pursuit instantly to learn 
what was giving her pleasure. She was stooping 
dow.i Lo look beneath a low arch, not more than 
two feet high, and I knelt down beside her. Beyond 
lay a straight, narrow channel of transparent water, 
blue from a faint rellected light, with smooth sculp- 
tured walls of rock, clear from mollusca, rising on 
each side of it. Level lines of mimic waves rippled 
monotonously upon it, as if it was stirred by some 
soft wind which we could not feel. You could have 
peopled it with tiny boats flitting across it, or 
skimming lightly down it. Tears shone in Olivia’s 
eyes. 

“ It reminds me so of a canal in Venice,” she 
said, in a tremulous voice. 

“ Do you know Venice ?” I asked ; and the recol- 
lection of her portrait taken in Florence came to 
my mind. Well, by-and-by I should have a right 
to hear about all her wanderings. 

“ Oh, yes I ” she answered ; “ I spent three months 
there once, and this place is like it.” 
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“ Was it a happy time ? ” f inquired, jealous of 
those tears. 

“It was a hateful time," she said vehemently. 
“ Don't let us talk of it. I hate to remember it 
Why cannot we forget things, Dr. Martin ? You, 
who are so clever, can tell me that.” 

“ That is simple enough,” I said, smiling. “ Every 
circumstance of our life makes a change in the sub- 
stance of the brain, and whilst that remains sound 
and in vigour we cannot forget. To-day is being 
written on our brain now: You will have to remem- 
ber this, Olivia.” 

“ I know 1 shall remember it,” she answered in a 
low tone. 

“You have travelled agre-nt deal, then?” I pursued, 
wishing her to talk about herself, for I could s'tjarcely 
trust my resolution to wait till we were out of the 
caves. ' “ I love you with all my heart and soul ” 
w'as on ray tongue’s end. 

“ We iravL-Ucd nearly all over Europe,” she replied. 

I w'ondered whom she meant by “ wci” She had 
never used the plural pronoun before, and 1 thought 
of that odious woman in Guernsey —an unpleasant 
recollection. 

We had wandered back to the opening where 
Tardif Iiad left us. The rapid cuirent between us 
and Breckliou was running in swift eddies, which 
showed the more plainly because the day was calm, 
and the open sea smooth. Olivia stood near me ; 
but a sort of chilly diffidence had crept over me, 
and I could not have ventured to press too closely 
to her* or to touch her with my hand. 

“ How have youbeen content to live here?” I asked. 

“ This year in Sark has saved me,” she answered 
softly. 

“ What has it saved you from?” I inquired, with 
intense eagerness. She turned her face full upon 
me, with a world of reproach in her grey eyes. 

“ Dr, Martin,” she said, “ why will you persist in 
asking, me about my former life? Tardif never 
does. He never implies by a word or look that he 
wishes to know mpre than 1 choose to telL 1 can- 
not tell you anything about it." 

1 felt uncomfortably that slie was drawing a 
comparison unfavourable to me between Tardif 
and myself— the gentleman, who could not conquer 
or conceal his desire to fathom a mystery, and the 
lisberman, who acted as if there were no mystery 
at all. Yet Olivia appeared more grieved than 
offended ; and w‘hcn she knew how 1 loved her she 
would admit that my curiosity was natural. She 
should know, too, that I was willing to take her as 
she was, with all the secrets of her former life kept 
from me. Some day I would make her own I was 
as generous as Tardif. 

Just then my ear taught for the first time a low 
boom-boom, winch had probably been sounding 
through the caves for some minutes. « I 

“ Good hci’vens ! " 1 ejaculated. I 


Yet a moment's thought convinced me that, 
though there might be a little risk, there was no 
paralysing danger. I had forgotten the narrowness 
of the gully through which alone we could gain the 
cliffs. From the open span of beach where we 
were now standing, there w'as no chance of leaving 
the caves except as we had come to them, by a 
boat ; for on each side a crag ran like a spur into 
the water. The comparatively open space permitted 
the tide to lap in quietly, and steal imperceptibly 
higher upon its pebbles. But the low boom I 
heard was the sea rushing in through the throat of 
the narrow outlet through which lay our only 
means of escape. There was not a moment to 
lose. Without a word, I snatched up Olivia in my 
arms, and ran back into the caves, making as 
rapidly as 1 could for the long, straight passage. 

Neither did Olivia speak a word or utter a cr\. 
We found ourselves in a low tunnel, where the 
water was beginning to How in pretty strongly. 1 
set her down for an instant, and mre off mj coat 
and w'aistcoat. 'I'hcn I caught her up again, and 
strode along over the slippery, slimy masses of rock 
which lay under my feet, covered with sea-w'ced. 

“ Olivia,” I said, “ I must have my right hand 
free to steady myself with. Put both your arms 
round my neck, anti cling to me so. Don't touch 
my arms or shoulders.” 

* Yet the clinging of her arms about my neck, and 
her cheek close to mine, almost unnerved me. I 
held her fast with my left arm, and steadied myself 
willi my right. We gamed in a minute or two the 
mouth of the tunnel. The drift was pouring into it 
with a force almost too great for me, burdened as I 
was. But there was the pause of the tide, when thd 
waves rushed out again in white floods, leaving the 
water comparatively shallow. There were still six 
or eight yards to traverse before we could reach an 
archw’ay in the cliffs, which would land us in safety 
in the outer caves. Across this small space the 
tide came m strongly, beating against the foot of 
the rocks, and rebounding with great force. There 
w'as some peril, but wc had no alternative. I lifted 
Olivia a little higher against my shoulder, for her 
long serge dress wrapped dangerously around us 
both ; and then waiting for the pause in the 
throbbing of the tide, 1 dashed hastily across. 

One swirl of the water coiled about us, wrashing 
up neaily to my throat, and giving me almost a 
choking sensation of dread ; but before a second 
could swoop down upon us I had staggered half- 
blinded to the arcb, and put down Olivia in the 
small, secure cave within \t. She had not spoken 
once. She d«d not seem able to speak now. Her 
large, terrified eyes looked up at me dumbly, and 
her face was white to the lips. I clasped her in 
my arms once more^ and kissed her forelicad and 
lips again and again, in a pai'oxysm of passionate 
love and gladness. 
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“Thaiilc God!" I cried. “How 1 love you, ; figure. She shnnkb away from me a pace or 
Olivia I’’ . two. 

1 had told her only a few minutes before that the | “Hush!” she cries in a tone of mingled pain 
brain is ineffaceably stamped with the impress of ' and dread; “hushl" 

every event in our lives. But how much more deeply ■ There was something so positive, so prohibitory 
do some events burn themselves there than others I j in her voice and gesture that my heart contractedi 
1 sec it all now— more clearly, it seems to me, than 1 and a sudden chill of despondency ran through me. 
my eyes saw it then. There is the huge, high ! But I could not be silent now. It was impossible 
entrance to llie outer caves where we arc standing, • for me to hold my peace, even at her bidding, 
with a massive lintel of rocks overhead, all black ; “ Why do you say hush ?" 1 asked peremptorily, 

but for a few purjile and grey tints scattered across ' “ I love you, Olivia. Is there any reason why 1 
the blackness. Behind us> the sea is glistening, | should not love you 

and prismatic colours play upon the cliffs. Shadows • “Yes,” she said very slowly and with quivering 
fall from rocks we cannot sec. Olivia stands be- ■ lips. “ I was married four years ago, and my 
fore me, pale and tenined, the water running from . husband is living still !” 
her heavy dress, which clings about her slender ■ / ok aiApricR the thirtietii. 
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r was in the cool of the evening that 
we drove back to Rome. At first 
wc traversed the Campagna. and as 
I watched the sun sink behind its 
solitudes, the voices of my com- 
panions carried back to me the 
pleasant memories of my native 
land. Though I knew it but by 
hearsay, or peitiaps because I had no better 
knowledge of it, that land was almost ideal to 
me, and the calm and pleasant voices of its 
daugliters now seemed to assure me of the justness 
of my love for it. As yet 1 had neVer decided when 
to visit it, for 1 had looked forw'ard to such a visit 
as a matter of course, and such projects arc pre- 
cisely those most .apt to be delayed. 1 h.ad intended, 
moreover, at some future time to reside permanently 
in England, and I had wished to complete my know- 
ledge of Roman numismatics before leaving so 


might devise other means of gelting rid of me. As 
to appealing to the courts, I judged tliat the power 
and influence of my antagonist would be amply 
sufficient to discredit my personal testimony to such 
a strange story as I should have to tell. I con- 
sidered it hopeless to prove my adventures, and 
impossible in Italy to avoid the vengeance of the 
marches c Silence and speedy departure aivpeared 
my only reasonable course. But first I must see 
Fr.inccsca and her father. I could act but in one 
way regarding them, and 1 decided on it without 
difficulty. Through that decision, 1 might not 
break off entercly with the country of my youth, but 
It should still be represented wnth me in the fairest 
of its forms. 

When wc reached the Arch of Drusus, and saw 
to right and left the Baths of Caracalla and the 
Palatine, I had already shaped my decision, and 
had no more uncertainties to perplex me; what now 


suitable a field for its acquirement as Rome. Now, ! remained was the part of fate, and I required no 


further reflection. My companions had not ad- 
dressed me during the drive, thinking doubtless that 
I wa.s overcome with feitigue. 1 now joined in their 


however, all my plans were changed. As I revived, 
under the fresh influence of the pleasant evening i 
air, the load of terror that had oppressed my mind ! 
wore swiftly off ; but the carriage, rolling over the ; conversation, and we talked of pictures and anti- 
smooth road, seemed to bear me too slowly from I quities, until we reached the Piaz/a di Spagna, and 
the scene of that past agony. 1 felt a wish to start ' 
that night, and to leave for ever the well-known 
localities that were henceforth associated wi:h those 


the hotel where they were lodging. I learnt that 
they would leave Rome in a few days, and thanking 
them cordially for their assistance, I obtained their 


tortures ; .and the thought of England as a scene of ! English address, and exprcused the hope that I 


safety and peace, and a.place where no hidden 
horrors underlaid the smooth surface of society, 
came before me with unutterable attraction, and 
seemed the only spell to break the charm of fearful 
remembrances that must now oppress me in Italy. 

More practical reasons than my fanciful pic- 
turings of England also joined in deciding me to 
leave Italy. The marchese, if aware of my escape, 


might next meet them in England. 1 told them 
that I should be forced to leave Rome at once, and 
that I should run great risk m showing myself in 
the streets before my departure. Affer promising 
to explain the whole mystery when in England, and 
leaving them my card, I started for my lodgings, 
making my way there through the darkest streets 
that 1 could select. I entered my rooms with a 
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latch-key, and without being seen by the people of doubtless displeased to find me alone with his 
the bouse. I hurriedly changed my dress, and un- daughter, showed no other feeling than astonishment 
locking a bureau, took from it a small case of papers, at the change in my appearance. Francesca left 
With this, and now wrapped in a cloak, I was us at my request, and I told my story to the two old 
proceeding towards the stair, when a sudden thought men. My changed appearance so deeply impressed 
made me turn and glance hastily into a looking- them that they paid no attention to my offer to 
glass. What I saw there made me pause, and more procure, for their satisfaction, the testimony of the 
carefully arrange my toilet. My hair was no longer English family who had found me in the catacombs, 
brown, my face no longer young ; I was grey-haired They seemed overcome with terror at my SI017, and 
and middle-aged ! For* a moment, I thought it they agreed that it would be useless to attempt 
might yet be best to change my plans. But I felt appealing to the courts. I now produced the papers 
the force of life still burn within me with recovered which 1 had brought with me, and soon satisfied 
strength, and 1 hastily descended the stairs and them that my fortune was, according to Italian 
hurried through the streets upon my errand. notions, even large. 1 asked the hand of Francesca, 

I soon reached the street behind the Pantheon, and her father consented, with the ready acquiescence 
and saw a light at the windows that I soumt. 1 of her uncle. “ I have already received her dower,’* 
mounted the narrow stair, and, rapping at th&*door, I said ; “ but in my country a dower is not necessary, 
soon heard the voice of Francesca calling to ask and I am glad that is settled and done with.” 
who knocked. “ But I can still give her something more,” said 

“ It is I,” I cried. “ I must see you for ah instant.” the father. 

“ Who are you ? ” she replied, with no precognition “ Let us leave that for the present, ^!^>oined ; ** in 
in the tone. the mean tune, I must get to England with my wife.” 

I told my name, and at length the door was So the matter was settled. 1 sent some letters of 
opened. Francesca stood upon the threshold, the introduction, which I had not used as yet, to the 
lamp raised in her hand, and her face bent inquir- persons they were addressed to, and through their 
ingly towards me. influence, as there was no obstacle of creed ■ to 

For a moment I saw no recollection in her eyes ; separate us, I had little difficulty in arranging a 
I felt that the next moment would decide my life j marriage at Civita Vecchia. From thence we sailed 
then she let the lamp drop from her hand, and I at once for Marseilles. 

caught her in my arms, for she would have fallen My wife accepted her father’s assurance that a 
upon the floor. great trial vras the cause of the strakge alteration in 

1 sprinkled some water on her face. A lamp out- ^ my appearance. She never questioned me regard- 
side cast a faint light into the room. She soon ing it, and soon 1 nearly regained my youth. Into 
revived, and now emotion gave me back my former all the reasons that prevented me from telling my 
voice, for as she woke she recognised my tones, and adventure to her 1 will notenter; the reader can 
I spoke to her passipnately of love. “ But have I easily imagine them if he will, 
dreamed ?” she said ; “ for just now I saw you stand- •###•• 

ing by me, but with another voice and another face, For some years I never heard of the marchese ; 
and yet it was you. I have seen such things in I imagine tl.at he must have ascertained my escape, 
dreams ; oh, tell me, was it a dream but ascertaining also my subsequent conduct, must 

Francesca,” I said, “did your father tell you have thought it best not to molest me. Iwasncver- 
where I have been ? ” theless greatly relieved to find in the papers, one 

“ No ; but I remember he seem^ uneasy about morning, that he had«been arrested and imprisoned 
you last night.” for life, in consequence of certain criminal charges 

“Ah! yes^ it was yesterday morning you saw me which were never wholly made public. We had 
last ? ” then been more than five years married, and 1 no 

“ When you were speaking with my father yester- longer scrupled to tell my wife that partly to my 
day morning; I Have not seen you since.” adventure with the marchese 1 owed the blessing 

“ Francesca, I am going to England. I am going of her companionship, 
to my own country, and 1 egfinot go without you.” We could never prevail upon her father to visit 
“ But my father !” England. He died a few years later. Fart of his 

This answer was enough for me ; t lighted the collection was sent me by pid Gozzo, his executor, 
lamp; Francesca was .now upon her. feet», ar.d her Among the coins was one carefully wrapped in a 
faintness had passed off. I turned n^face'towards written paper ; it was the gold Heliogabalus ; the 
her, and asked her if she wm^dbe my wife. writing stated that it was bought, for a moderate 

“But what have you dode?^ she exclaknodL price, at the sale of the collection of the marchese 
has hapfpenod ? mt fi«t, and I will f L— — , as a cinquercenio forgv^ of very ingenious 
giye you my ansvv. Ajifl faiBre i]|i my father.’* ^ workmanship. 1 have had it fitted as a bracelet 

Her father enfeen^ did dcttxo,, and lhou|^ for my wife. 
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iioHi that her own. qualities quite coloured up the 
"'^lent’s intd*handso^ amiable virtues. This faith 
xnade her looh on with evvet^enfie and respect while 
tnatnma was .^me &t her favourite man- 

ceuvies. , ■ 

. Tom met' her wi& .^thuaiaism.' ** We have been 
talking bulsiness ” he and ail is settled.’* 
“And mamma made nco difficulties,” said she, a 
lidle ousiy. she is very fond of me ; I 

’ woiddat.*’ ' 

I,” said the youth, smiling. “No, she 
acious. .Uncle has behaved nolsly. 
, which has been a month coming, 
/ to t^e care of us which he aiUr- 
Cb$ into good English as fifteen him- 
We shan’t want more, dear Lucy-^ 
, so xmii^ ; as we must not part With 
;rith AbbeyiaUds — ^your future home.” 
ie girl, idl affection* as she was, entered 
wst into 'these earthly details. ' These 
^ly few particles of the mdtemal leaven 
^ into her system; Keaxly an hour 
'h communications ^ 

dinner-party io-dayi* he said, 
Phelps tim derpysuun, and 
-t coming, to homage 
'glands ; this is all in 
d and iMher a» 
mh of adt 
new carriage, 
the edd 
'und— 


have a sort of prescriptive right to being asked to 
dinner. In such relations there is always an air of 
smiling obsequiousness — a deference and confidence 
in corners. Such families hold their little Ger- 
man Court. Mr. Phelps, a round-faced, twifikling- 
eyed dergyman, was a sort of spiritual humorist for 
the party, and was tenderly interested in all that 
concerned them. (Doctor Dilly, the rector, was 
seventy-five — long past his work — and it was a 
scandal the way he clung to his place ; but when 
he should be talcen away, the family would to a cer- 
tainty recommend his hard-working curate, Phelp^.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter were of the 
numefcHis class who are said to be born for society— 
who advance through it with a sort of swimming 
rather than a walldiig motion. Such glide in and out, 
very well oUed, between all the different groups, and 
every one pronounces them charming. Indeed, 
one might envy their eaceeptional' position, occupy 
ing a position analogous to that of a belle at a bdl ; 
and like the lilies of the field, they seemed not to 
have the trouble of sewing or spinning, but dined 
feom home and went on visits to country houses 
for three-quarters of the year. Yet they were what 
Mrs. Forager would have contemptuously called 
**pOfir famished creatures;^ being supposed to have 
bat four or five hundred a year, or even less ; but 
when people are'thns supported by their friends, it 
hiscomm e&^lio live on a very little: 

Mr. 'Dtariu Hunter owed tliis'to his'own happy 
manner and m his wife’s singing “’em a body meet 
a in a'very able and life-like manner, giving 

a^eat^l native pronunciation to the wofd “boody.” 

some little amatory imjffopifety was 
' associated with her; Jttelwifh it, 
^^anmany^ public singidr, j^d^seoircd 
St daily bread, ri<di disl!tes,dhaa^l^agiie, etc., 
,-tiig for we^ at a time. TJfefiehre many 
wandering Wlhies about,,male aj»d female, 
iS^teatm whac may be es^feolated at worth 

0 mrihvbe hundred a year.' hutftmnd 

ystem cme of her greatest hdndrers, being 
xrap« in delight when the ^‘hoody ** met, or 

otherwise welcomed the penon who was 
rous^thetye ; but what t^ly secured him 
was ^ Itroprietorship^of a certain 
int^, the absolute feeof to 

iT vested in him. 

lobleman, his seat in the country as well as 
house, his private affidrs, his tradesmen, 
appeared to have complete disposal ; qnd 
s having a letter from him in his pocket, and 
\g just come firomv or bein£ on the eve of 
wn to, Degunter, he came to be considered 
tion of that noMeman, his administrator, 

1 assign- At tfegunter he had his private 
throug^h Degunter he obtained other nofale- 

*«d gentlemen ; and without any qualification 
^eniusi or ability, beyond easy manners ^ 
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and a delightful self-confidence (assisted, cS omrse, 
by the ^*bbody”}, he was extraordinarily popular, 
especially^ith the ladies. . 
t He it was who now took Tom mysteriously aside, 
as for some important communication, and said, 
Delighted 1 it is the right thing to demand I admire 
you for it.” The lad presently glided round to the 
ladies with compliments and jests, and was greeted 
widt smiles. N ow arrived, with a rustling as fall- 

ing leaves on a windy day, Mr. and Mrs. Forager, 
and the charming Lucy, blushing ^ with drooping 
eyes, whom Ned Burton advanced to meet with a 
specially tender and hearty manner. Mr. Forager, 
a gendcinanly and reser^ person, followed tin- 
noticed at the clcee. Tom felt as if he were in n 
dream ; indeed, there was ■something in the looks 
and smiles of all the faces about him that suggested 
the peculiar atmos^diere of a wedding-day. 

Mrs. Forager, resplendent in a rich blue sarin, 
which the riches of her proper person seemed to 
overflow in billows, was volubly confidential wjth 
the host. She was received in a new character 
now, and considered that the ha|^ result was 
fairly owing to her own exertions. The dinner 
was on a festival scale; the family plate, of 
which she complacently took stock, glittering on 
buffet and board. > < 

It was towards the close, when the repast had 
been cleared away, that Mr. Charles Huntof, 
who was considered to do everythii^ with the 
most chuiming 9 aprff/ffs, rose to make, a< few 
obs^vations, saying, as he did so, that he Was 
sure “ wbaf he was about to do, though a little 
foreign to what was observed dn such oocasions, 
would be list an int^retation . pf . whid was in 
every one's ThoOgh perscA^y. he u^t' 

** about a good dead, and his friends were kitid enough 
to give him opportunities of seeing their domestic 
hearths, it Jhad rarely been his lot tp ulto part ia 
so interesting and touching a proceeding as the 
present. Thi^ all knew of what chaedeter it was. 
They were all neighbours, friends-^wazm friends. 
They all felt aribtiU of happiness udten the hot- 
ness of«his dear host and hostess concenied. 
That was the point was comiiltg tow Ctreum- 
stinces of a peculiar character hscd^lilt^ riimr 
friend, whom bcftfight be pitilfieged to m to his 
face what he was afiection^y^caUed hiaf 

back"Ned Burtpn— in an importantan^^toeprimtal 
wposition ; and fib man, in his poor 
it with more honour to himself or laoto detj^ to 
his friends. That positiois piroved the tfsOSt, 
and appreciation of others who were fijur kwhy* 
k.That our dear friend, Ned wHh 

lady, might long live to adsto that poii*^ 
‘<ai^ and rule as he had done at Ah^^liatds, yuas, 
9 knew, the wish dearest to all tbdr hmoito' 

|niis speech was coididered a model ^ 

‘ tact, and produced, a warm glow of gushfog 


affection all round ithe table*' Eyety -une 
of emotion, and honest Ned BaWlon'iitUt^ ^ 

wife foehngj'WJd a may God him yea aS F . 
said that as to his own ppStoOta, 
alluded to, no one more thab>hhaself regrettod 
continued absence of hfo 
place bis unworthy self held that ' day. "fIean|A 
posed that it was useless protesting at riiat time oi^ 
day ;> his brother wiriied him tobetbeK^s^iiesm i 
there ; and, in fact, he might say friat bra bmlesd \ 
on themselves as trustees and admiiustrators for 
thfi young and happy couple down there, on whom 
it mustulrimately devolve in the course of nature. 
All he could say was, he woidd do his best, for the 
rest of •his life, to merit the good opinion of the 
dear friends he saw about him. 

There were a fow more speeches, and then the 
ladies went into the handsome drawing-rooms. The 
same indescribable tone was difihsed over all— the 
soft fight, the pleasant faces, the congratnlatoiy air. 

Fvmry ontf was, or affected to be, happy. Mrs. 
Fbragefs eyes— the billows surging over the blue 
dress as .she sat on an ottomail— wandered with 
pride to the older Burtons, who from squares and 
ovals looked' down on the new connection. Ned 
Burton had taken her on an* expedition with her 
daughter and Tom, to show her jfoe boudoir' which, 
newly resplendently fumishOd, was tobe Lucy's 
for the future. 

Indeed, the night was, for ihe little giii Iter- 
self, one Arabian N^f s Enlm| 3 |jjinmefil,knd though 
|«]|pr heart was not much afieefod by these things, 
they became firirly like bockgleimd ‘ for the figures 
Ini^centre. Tjbe pitoento; fttodiamoiid eUr-rings 
and hioodi w^kh it was- fruited she should 
be invested for the night, 
all, the almost affectionate t&ritSsnteaiW Ifor 
father-in-kiw,evefi Mr. Hunteifot^r^nl” speidtisv 
all this madie it.for lwrl0Ee dsem 

To Ned Burton and lus foarilyv it seemed as 
though on this night their jtossession of the old 
home and its iqdendouj: had for the first time re- 
cetveds|^b]lc recognition and confinnation. ' 

Of course, 'On such an occasion, the '^boody*' , 
that wfolied to be so gaUanriy itoea^ ' fod rye 
made her rather sophistical defence; and 
Hunter, ia honour wf the festival, put 
pQwem , Never ^ was so arch,- 
Idemqfoi so txmfidential with the > 

and fear ' hiiwban^ for whom it 
fotoeeShtmdledt^ of /iKperitfenfilfeto^^ 
ihai^ del^tod iur of iotibitst in 
failed ' - tme attitorion fea% 
or. that enverfeg which the mrlyrto - ' U y|yes 
wfeere aii'aadent soprano is weifo'ba*luji|^^^ ; 
for where a husband is asett 
perfonnaAlDe with all Ikes rapt dferpjijin- dte 'toa 
fitot performance, and gnas^ Migjlj^‘"hse ifead 
at whoever whispers, ptopfo ' l3ihdr todt dheie 
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some clianh in shifts which, thougli 
cftft tid^ flag with'Sttch a constant ad- 
' 'It was admitted that pat performer had 
^ gone ihroagfa the" rye, or ^eCebded general 
Illation, with' such piquancy or success. 

It soon came to eleven cfeloclc, when the pleasant 
Kitor a^d mllicldng-eyed Phelps had to depart, 
.lie Foragers were to wa& hotne-^Lucy, of course, 
attended bylier lover; Mt^. Forager casting a look 
of pride at ' the handaome stairs and hall, and per- 
haps aasttring^hertrif of much delightful residence 
in Ats riimradag e^de. There was a little bratfs 
lanterd Ihi^'lsmily ifse, #liieh Tom lighted; and 
givittjit hSs atm to hls'l^oy, set forth down the little 
priirs^ padt V 'Mr. Forager and hU lady following. 
It W!^ a im^ight dight, -and the rays dappled 
the path before the steps of the ** happy pair." | 

Almost at the same iBoment, Billings the railway 
porter was framping s3ong the high road h-om the { 
station with a tawny-cobured envelope in his 
pocket, for the speedy delivery of which he knew 
he should he handsomely rewarded. He arrived 
at Abb^lands about twelve o'clock, when Ned and 
his wifh were in the deserted drawing<*room, talking 
placidly over the Ibppy scenes of that night. 
The immediate subject of their conversation was 
Lucy's boudoir. ** In fhfct, my dear," said Ned, •* I 
think the best and simplest thing would be what 
they rio in France-^ttow down the west wallialto- 
gether, and build a small quarter for the happy 
pair. Give them, in short, a* place of their own^ 
which they can hold until 1 go under, when 1 sup- 
pose they must be welcome to this.^’ 

Mrs. Burton was ruminating abstractedly. 
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" It always seems tome so odd," riie said, “ about 
your brother giving up this place, one of the bve- 
Uest in England ; itis incomprshensihle.'’ 

Not to me," he answenecL ** / comprehend. He 
knows what the woman would be capable of if they 
came home ; he has great bve for t&e,.andbe would 
not expose us to her vengeance." 

Vengeance, my dear old Nod ! » not that a 
very old story now ?". v 

" She has never forgiven me, or any of us.-^ 
Whafsthat?" 

The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In a 
moment the servant had brought in a tawny- 
cobured caivel'o^e. “ Tdiegrmn for immediate de- 
livery ** was written outside, according to the regular 
formula. Ned looked at it with a sort of duU awe, 
timorous, uncertain whether he should open it. His 
wife came over and looked at it without speaking. 
It seemed like some torpedo which bcfth wens afraid 
even to touch. 

" Why, whaton earth does this mean ?” said Ned 
impatiently, and almost at once tore it open, He 
read, and the wife read over his shoulder i— 

*'Au:ibr<<. 

•* We have some wonderful news for you. Lydia this mom- 
ing gavs bifth to e son and heir, qSite tinex|iecte<Uy. -'Mollicr 
and child axe both doing well I am overjoyed, os you may 
imagine, but wiU take due care of y<?u and youta Wo come 
hpme to Abbeylaads os soon as she U fit to travel Wifi write by 
this post.** ' 

As they made out this last word, they heard the 
, voice of Tom under the windows, singing, as he 
returned with his lantern. 

Poor disinherited Tom 1 

«KX> OF CHAFtSB THB THIRD. 


CHAPTERS FROM TRAVEL. 

BY CAPTA.W aiCHARD if. BURTON. 


V; next excursion was naturally 
to Palmyra. Until the spring 
of I&7P, k traveller visiting 
Syrian rile iexpress purpose 
of ^eing “Tadmot 
dn the after being 

waiting for months at 
had to returii dis- 
' * ' ajp^nSed. 'I^nly the rich 
could afford te large esomi^ for which 

even 6,000 francs knd 'iiimtiave been demanded. 
Add to this«tbe <ha^hipo, and dan- 

gers of the journey, ^0 Imat of the arid Desert, 
wAnt of water,, chancdi of attack, the long forced 
merites by night mid hiding by^ day, eqdmg 
with p ahabby halt of forty^eight hours at a place 


for which ib many sacrifices had been mad^ and 
where aXortnightis the mipimumof time requir&d. 

Since the beginning of the last centu^i the Ppxte 
has had in view a.military occupation of the cara- 
van route between Damascus and the Eigohiates, 
** The Turk will catch up your best mare on the 
back of a bme donkey," say the Arabs, little think- 
ing what high praise they award to the conquering 
race The cordon miUt^e was to extend from 
Damascus, ntiA Jayrud, Karyatayn, Palmym, and 
Sukhnah, to Dayr^ on the great riven. The wells 
were tp be commanded by bloeb-hcaxses, the roads 
to be cleared by.m'ovable oplutiik^ and thus the 
plundering Bedawin, who All ahegiance ro 
the Suban, wtndd be kept, perforce, in, the Dau or 
Desbrt between theeastefnmoatofiwtadfth^ And- 
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Libanus and the fertile uplands of Ne|d< pro- 

ject| for which M. Raphael DenouviQe hopes and 
fears in his charmmg little work on the ^Rahnyrene, 
was apparent^ rescued from the.. fate. good in- 
.testions brOmar Bey^ a Hungarian ofSeer, who 
hod nerved tho Porte since ^ moved from 
Hamah with a body of some ifioo men'^-enough to 
cut }i» way through half the veriain in Araby the 
Unblest. Presently, after occupying Palinyra, 
building barradut and restoring the old proze 
castle, he proceeded eastward to Sukhnah, whence 
be could communicate with the force expected to 
march westward from Baghdad. The welcoime in- 
telligence was tiailed widt joy—Palmyra, so long 
excluded from the Oriental toOr^ Jay open to the 
European traveller ; half a Step had been taken 
towards an Euphrates Vall^ Railway^, At Damas- 
cus men congratulatod themselves upon the new 
line of frontier, whteh was natutaliy expected to 
strengthen and to extend the limits of Syria, and 
the merchant rejoiced to learn that his caravan 
would be no longer liable to wholesale plunder, 

A fair vision doomed soon to fade I After six 
months or so of occupation, Omar Bey, whose men 
were half starving, became tired of Palmyra, and 
was recalled to Damascus. The garrison was 
diiced to 200 men under a captain, whose only friend 
was the Raki-dask, and the last 1 saw of fhe garrison 
was his orderly riding into Hums with huge 
empty demi-johns dangling at his saddle-bow. The 
Bedawin waxedsbrave, and in the spring of 1871 
I was obliged to send travellers to Pahnyra by a 
long circuit, vid the north and the noith-wesL 
A certain official ^busipess compelled me to visit 
Karyatayn,^wh3ch is within the jurisdiction of 
Damascus, and my wife resolved to accompany me. 
In this little enterprise I was warmly second^ by 
the Vicomte Fernand de Perrochel, a Erench 
traveller and.author, who, had twice visited Damas- 
cus in the^ hope of reaching Tadinor, and by M. 
lonine, my Russian cedleague. The Caoverpor- 
Gener^ the Field-Marshal commanding the Anny 
of Syria, and other high officials l^t os their best 
aid. We^gaged a pair of dragomans, six servants, 
a cook, and eight muleteers; fourteen mules and 
eight baggage-asses, to carry- tents and canteen, 
baggage and provisions; andute rode our own horses, 
being wrongly persuaded not to take donkeyt--K>ii 
long marches they woidd have been, A pleasant 
change. We were peculiarly -aDfortupate in the 
choice of head dragoman— a certaip Antun Wa^i, 
Who had Italianised his nsune to 
We altogether rejected the dbsistence .of Mo- 
hammed, Shaykh of the Meaafr tribe, wbo h^s 
systematically deeced travefieryibr a.sporot^ yeara 
He demanded twonapoleons amad for, bia wietcbed 
Arabs, sending a score whenfcnly ope was wanted, 
like 4II other chiefs, he woiW npjt i^araiffee his 
tfither in purse or pepon, agaibst 


but only against his own, friends.. lie aBowed them 
but twod^^s at Psknyip. He made theps nmxtbi 
twenty instead of dftecai hours betweeat 
and their destiimtaon. ^ He concealed 
there are wells the whole wi^, in q«W SOrmake 
them hire comm and buy water-skins | Im 
sides harassing them with- night marches^. .Jie 
organised sham-atteu^ hi order to make toefn 
duly appreciate bis protectioiw 1 rejoice to say 
that Mohammed'S occupation is now gone; bte 
miserable tribe was three times plundered within 
eighteen months, and instead of fightinghe fell back 
upon the Desert. May thus end. who oppose 
toeir petty interests to the general goodr^l that 
wouidghut roads instead of opening them I With 
a view of keeping up his titik to escort travelkrs, 
he sent with us a clansman upon a wcU-hred maie 
and aoned with the .honourable spear ; but M. 
de Becrochel hired the-mare ; the crest-fallen, man 
was put upon a baggage-muVe, and the poor speax 
was cairieddiy a lame donkey. 

Armed to the teeth, we set-out in a chorus of 
groans and with general prognostications of eviL 
Ours was the first party since M. Duboi%d’Angers 
was dangerously wounded, stripped, and turned out 
to die of hunger, thirst, and -cpM., brause he would 
not salary the inevitable Bedam. It woh^I* doubt- 
less, have been the intere»^.of many and the de- 
light of more to see us retmm in the scantiest of 
costume ; consequently a^ fidse repiott presently 
flew abroad that we ba^been pumpdimid laundered 
the Ishmaelites, , . 

* The first night of ourjouniey wgs. passed under 
caravans near the then ruined Khan Kusayr in 
the Merj, j^gier Danweenu^ tbtt valley- 

plain east of the Syrian metropolis The weather 
became unusually cold as/^^the next morning, wc 
left the foggy lowland and to. the nortlt-east, 

in order to cross ttie ridge-lw ^ hiUs which, off- 
setting from the Anti-Libanns,'Tii^ fibm the capital 
towa^ the Desert, and aftenrijli'ds sweeps round 
to Palmyra. The Kne of travel m a break in the 
ridge, |he Darb el Thaoiyyah (l^d of the' Col},, 
which, the Rev. Mr» Potter conv^ Jebel el 
Tmtyeh. (Mountain pf Figs}. Then ge^^ wetmd- 
ing, we fell into a depres^, aiectl|a. of' 

that extensive vall^. {in the A^ti^Libanita w^h,. 
under a variety c^.names, runs nearly stzpijl^ ]^th* 
east (more.exacdy, do^) to Palmyta. • 
be more simple than' the geograj^ of ^e mbttyv 
The traveUes cannot lose his way in the. Palmyra 
Valley without crossing -the high and rugged moun- 
tains wlueh hem it in on both sides^ and if Imi be 
attacked by a razzia he can easily ^ams r^Hgp^ and 
laugh at J^e Arab -assailant. During the of nur 

journey %ihe miserable htde rohl^. Claiv^ Shitv 
and Ghiyos, hsd completely cjpsed jhe country 
five hours’ r^ing to the east of Damascus ; whilst 
the Subai and the Anirzah Wndits were* making 
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the Merj a battlc-Held, and were threatening to 
bum down the peaceful villages. Even as we 
crossed the Darb el Thaniyyah we were saddened 
by tlie report that a razzia of Bedawin had the day 
before murdered a wretched peasant^ within easy 
sight of the capital, This state, of things was a 
national scandal to the Porte, which, of course, was 
never allowed to know the truth. 

We resolved to advance slowly, to examine every 
object, and to follow the most indirect paths. 
Hence our inarch to Palmyra occupied eight days ; 
we returned, however, in four, with horses that 
called loudly for a week’s rest 
On the second day we dismissed our escort, one 
offhaer And two privates of irregular cavalry, who 
were woise-tban useless, and we slept at the house 
of Da’ds Agha, hereditary chief of Jayrud. A noted 
sabre^ and able to bring i jo lances into the held, 
he was systematically neglected by the authorities 
because supposed to be friendly with, foreigners. 
Shortly after my departure he barbarously tortured 
two wretched ^abs, throwing them into a pit full 
of fire, and practising upon them with his revolver. 
Thcreuppn he was at once taken into prime favour, 
and received the command of Hasyah. 

Da’ds Agha escorted us from Jayrud with ten of 
his kinsmen mounted upon their best mares. In 
the bleak upland valley we suffered severely from 
weather, and the sleety sourii«wester which cut our 
faces on the return was a caution" Travellers 
must be prepared for much more cold than they 
will experience at Damascus, and during the hot ' 
season they must travel by night 
At Karyatayn, which we reached on the fifth 
day, Omar Bey, who was waiting for rations, 
money« transport, in fact evezytliing, offered us the 
most friendly wHcomc ; and 1 .gave protection 
to Shaykh Fpris, .In connection with the English 
post 4 ^ Baghdad. The former detached with 
us bayoi»etd of r^lars and twehty<five 

sabres of irrcgulfus,. commanded by two. officers. 
This body preseiiriy put to flight everything in the 
way of Bedawin. A war party of two thousand men 
would not have attacked us, and I really believe 
that n bkad ef thirty Englishmen, armed with 
breech'kwtdiAg' carbines andjevolvers, could sweep 
clean the I>eac^ .of the Euphrates from end to 
end. 

At Karyatayb we hired seventeen camels to carry 
water. This would have been a complete waste of 
money had we gone 1^ other travellers by the 
Darb el Sultani, or' high way. Some' three hours’ 
ride to the right or south of the road, amongst the 
hills bounding the Palmyra Valley, is a fine cistern, 
the Ayn el Wu’6l flbcx Fountain), where water is 
never wanting. There is a stiH more direct road, 
the remains of an aqueduct and a ruin in the 
Desert called ** Kasr el Hayr," and looking like 
a church. 


. We chose, however, the little-known Baghdad or 
eastern roa^ called the Darb el Basir, from a well 
and ruin of that name. The next day w'e rested at 
a . large deserted khan, or caravanserai, and on the 
eighth we made our entrance iixto Palmyra, where 
wc were hospitably received by another Shaykh 
Fans. , Our muleteers, for the convenience of their 
cattle, pitched the tents close to, and east of, the 
so-called Grand Colonnade, a malarious and un- 
wholesome site. They should have encamped 
amongst the trees at a threshing-floor near three 
palms. Those who follow me are strongly advised 
not to lodge in the native village, whose mud huts, 
like wasps’ nests,. are all huddled within the ancient 
Temple of the Sun, or they may suffer from fever or 
ophtlialmia. At present the water of Tadmor is 
like Harrogate, the climate is unhealthy, and the 
people are ragged and sickly. May is here, as in 
most ^ts of the northern hemisphere, the best 
travelling season, and in any but a phenomena) 
year like 1870, the traveller need riot fear to en- 
counter, as we did, ice and snow, siroccos, and 
furious south-westers. 

If asked whether Palmyra be worth all this 
trouble, I should reply no, and yes. No, if you 
merely go there, stay two days, and return, espe- 
cially after sighting nobler Ba’albak. Certainly not 
for the Grand Colonnade of weather-beaten lime- 
stone,, by a stretch of courtesy called marble, which, 
rain-washed and earthquake-shaken, looks like a 
system of gallows. Not for the Temple of the Sun, 
the Jndaine of a Roman emperor, a second-rate 
affair, an architectural evidence of Renne’s de- 
clining days. Yes, if you would study the site 
and the environs, which are interesting and only 
partially explored, make excavations, and collect 
coins and tesserie, which may be bought for a 
song. 

The site"*^ Palmyra is very interesting. Like 
Paestum, "she, stands between (he mountains and 
the sea like Damascus, she sits upon the eastern 
slopes of the Anti-Libanus, fading the Choi, or 
wilderness ; but, unhappily, she has a dry torrent- 
bed, the Wady el Sayl, instead of a rushing 


le is built upon the shore-edge, wbprf> the s iy 
a breaks upon its ncare.«ff IhTporte 

the inys^ous wilde^<= 
hose ships are 

ed marcs, iounascus and ■ 

ises. She'.wiU citch ”P y™*' 
ins, which « donkey,” say the Arabs, little tlu^- 
ey do the leipraise they award to the conquenng 
lat we have no^» mUiUdre was to extend from 
i the Arabs caayrod, Karyatayn, Palmyra, and 
.fficuft to revive / the gr^t river. The wells 
tder cultivation whded by blodk-house^ tte reads 
re and stoperty. lovahie-MWuJims, w»d Aus the 
resting the highla.i, who -refare m 

nise rain : and thew koph 1*^®^ “ 

easternmost ofi^ets of the Anti- 
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from Hums and Hamah, distant three to four days, four ancient skulls which 1 deposited with the 
may easily be repaired. « Anthropolc^cal Ihstitute of Great Britain, pro* 

A description of the modem ruin. of. the great nounced them to be old Syrian or Phceaiciaa. 
old depot has employed many able pens. But The shortness of our visit allowed mo only a 
very little has been said concerning the tomb- day and a half to try the fortmie of esecavation at 
towers which have taken at Palmyra the place of Palmyra. It was easy to hire a considerable 
the £g>'ptian pyramids. Here, as elsewhere in number of labourers at 2 ^ piastres a head per diem 
ancient Syria, sepulture was eatramural, and every — say sixpence — when in other places thp wages 
settlement was approached by one or more Viir would be at least double. 

Appics much resembling that of ancient R(ome. At Operations began (April 1 5 th) at the group of 
Palmyra there are, or rather, were, notably two — tomb-towers marked Cemetery” in the handbook, 
one (south-west) upon the hjgh road to Damascus, and bearing west-south-west from the great Temple 
the other, north-west of the official*or monumental of the Sun. I chose this group because it ap- 
city, formed, doubtless, the main approach from peared the oldest of the series.. The fellahs, or 
Hums and Hamah. The two are lined on both sides peasants, know it as Kusdr abu Sayl (Palaces of 
with these interesting monuments, whose squat, solid the Father of a Torrent ) ; and they stare when told 


forms of gloomy and unsquared sandstone contrast 
remarkably with the bastard classical and Roman 
architecture, meretricious in all its details, and 
glittering from afar in white limestone. Inscrip- 
tions in the Palmyrene character prove that they 
date from 314 to 414 of the Seleucidan era ; but 
they have evidently been restored, and this perhaps 
fixes the latest rostoration. 

It is probable that the heathen practice of mum- 
mification declined under the Roman rule, especially 
after A.D. 130, when the great half-way house again 
changed its name to Adrianopolis. Still, vestiges 
of the old custom arc found in the Hauran and in 
the Druze mountain west of the great Auranitis 
Valley, extending deep into the second century, 
when, il is believed, the Himyaridc Benu Ghassan 
(Gossanides) of Damascus had abandoned their 
heathen faith for Christianity. 1 found in the 
cells fragments of mummies, and these, it is sus- 
pected, are the first ever brought* to England. 
Nearly all the skulls contained date-stones, 
more or less, and a peach-stone and an apricot- 
stone were found under similar circumstances. At 
Shukkah, the ancient Sacctea, we picked up in 
the mummy-towers aJmond-shelts with the sharp 
ends cut off and forming baby^ups, 

' There arc three tomb-towers at Palmyra still 
standing, and perhaps likely to yield good results. 
The people call 4them l^r d Zaynah (Pretty 
Palace), Kasr el Azbi (PalaCe of the Maiden), and 
Kasr el 'Arfi (Palace of the Bride). They number 
four and five storeys, but the staircases, which 
run up the thickness of the walls, are broken, and 
so are the mqnolithic slabs that form the tower- 
floors. Exploiers, therefore, must take with theign 
ropes and hooks, ladders^which will reach to eighty 
feet, planks to act as bridges, and a stout crow- 
bar — we had none of these requirements, nor could 
the wretched village, produce them- , I have .but 
little doubt that the upper storeys contain tesserae, 
coins, and pottex^', perhaps entire mu{pinies. The 
value of the latter may be judged by the fact that 
Dr. C Carter Blake^ ^ter carefully examining the 


that these massive buildings are not royal resi- 
dences, but tombs. Here th^ loculi in the several 
stages were easily cleared out by my forty-five 
coolies, who had nothing but diminutive picks and 
hoes, graii^bags and bod 3 M;loths which they 
converted into baskets for removing sand and 
rubbish. But these cells and tliose of the ad- 
jacent ruins had before been ransacked, and they 
supplied nothing beyond skulls, bones, and shreds 
of mummy-cloth, whose dyes are remarkably 
brilliant. 

The hands were then applied to an adjoining 
mound ; it offered a tempting resemblance to the 
undulations of ground which cover- the complicated 
chambered catacombs already laid open, and into 
one of which, some years ago, a camel fell, the roof 
laving given way. After reaching a stratum of 
i snow-white gypsum, which apipeared to be artificial, 
though all hands agreed that was not, we gave 
up the task as time pressed us hard. The third 
attempt laid open the foundation of a house, and 
showed us the well, or rain-cistern, shaped as 
such reservoirs are stiU in the Holy Lan^ like a 
soda-water bottle. The fourth trial was more suc- 
cessful. During our absence the workmen came 
upon two oval slabs of soft limestone, each with 
its kit-cat in high relief. One was a man with 
straight features, short curly beard, and hair dis- 
posed, as appears to have been the fashion for both 
sexes, in three circular r^ls. The other was a 
feminine bust with features of a .^e so exaggerated 
as to rcsmble the negro. A third and similar work 
of art was brought, but the head had been removed. 
It would be hard to explain to you the excitement 
caused by these wonderful discoveries. Report 
flew abroad that gold images of life-size had been 
dug up, and the least-disposed to exaggeration de- 
clared dmt chests full of gold coins mid ingots had 
fallen to oar lot. 

On the next morning we left Palmyra, and after 
a hard gallop, which lasted for the best part of four 
days, we found ourselves, not much the p'orse for 
wear, at home in Damascus. ^ 
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BY HBSBA BTBETTOK. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY.FIRST. 

A GLOO&nr £Nt>IMG. 

Olivia’s answer struck me like an electric shock. 
For some moments I was simply stunned, and 
knew Neither what she had said, nor where we 
were. ' ' 

1 suppose half a minute had elapsed before I 
meaning of her words into ‘my 
bemMMt It seemed as if they were 

thoiiAtiiiig in my ws, though she had uttered 
tbein'hi' A low, frightened voice. 1 scarcefy under- 
when I looked and saw her leaning 
agi^lM 0S» sock, wifb her hands covering her face. 

r -1. cricdy stretching out my arms 
she would flutter hack to 
tkthil lay head agAin whole it had been 

.. -jm.-! a . ' 'k.a ik A 



g«tt^ -and U*e 'tie^ 
f rife tould rievef 1^ irno.hdld 
her ^ ^isuhna j^n. " I dmied not even take one 
st^ 'nearer to hen - 
“ Olivia/’ 1 said aga^ after; imother minute or 
two of troubled silent, \,with fid' sound hut the 
thimd<^ ihe through the 

almost confronted 
Olivia, is it true 7” | 

She'hdwed her head still lower upon her hands, 
in speechleils Confirmation. A stricken, helpks^''' 
cowering' child she aeemed to me, standing thme in 
her dt%b€hit|d tft>di|ng(i ' An um^teraifld tendernc^^ 
altc^li^ dij|Mnt' from the feverish’ pasrieh of a 
few inmt^ agOL^I^ted' 'my heart , I looked at c 
hen '-/i: / ;■ ; ; ; 

“©0^* Tfi^jAs tahnay asj coilid s^geak* ‘*'1' 

am m ''doefor/ Vl am 

takf ^'Vo^must hdt'-kay here wdfc 'mid ' 

cold. iLct us malcc haste back to Tardifs, Olivia.” 

I drew her hand down from her face and through | 
my arm, we had still to re-enter the outer cave, 
and td nemm through a h^her gallery, before we 
coiild die' above. 1 did not glance at 
her. The rdad^^WaA very rough, strewn with huge 
boulders, ' and she Was compelled to receive pay 
help. But we did not q)eak again till we were on 
the cliffs, in the with our faces and our 

steps turned towards T^iTs' farm. 

“ Oh i" she cried ]^ddfen]br, in a tone lh|d suadc 
my heart ache the knenirf, '** sorry lam!” 

“ Sorry that I love yim 1 asked, feeling t^t 
my. love was growing every &6mcnt in spite cSf my- 
Tfltf. The sUn shone on face, which was just 
^tofilow my eyes. Thcf^ was an expression of sad 
perplexity and questioning upon it, which kept 


away every other sign of emotion. She lifted her 
eyes to me frankly, and no flush of colour came 
over her pale checks. 

“Yes,” she answered; “it is^siich a misfirable» 
unfortunate thing for you. But how couhl J have 
helped it?” 

“You could not Kelp it,” I said. 

“ 1 did not mean to deceive you,” she continued — 
“ neither you nor any one. When I fled away from 
him 1 had no plan of any kind. 1 was just like a 
leaf driven about by the wind, and it tossed me 
here. 1 did not think I ought to tell any one 1 was 
married, I wish I could have foreseen this. Why 
did God let me have that accident in the spring ? 
Why did he let you come ovar lo see me ?” 

; “Are you surprised that 1 love you?” I asked. 

Now. I saw a subtle flush steal across her face, 
and her eges fell to the ground, 

“ 1 never thought of it till this afternoon,” she 
murmured. “I knew you were going to ^ marry 
your cousin Julia, and 1 knew 1 was mifried, and 
that there could be no release ftom that. All my 
life is tuined, but you and Tardif made it more 
bearable. * 1 did not think you loved me till I saw 
your face this afternoon.” 

“ 1 shall always love you,” 1 cried passionately, 
loc^ng down osn the shining, drooping head beside 
me, and. the sad face and listless armi^ bulging 
^ down in an attitude of dejection. She seemed so 
Wlm a creature that 1 triced I could pdse.her to 
imy heart' uain j but that was impdssil^ now. 

' “ No>” she aaswwrrf in voice. 

” When, see td^ly that ifeia’mt evjl' ihing you 

wifi' There will bo, ho hope yhaicver in 
your love^Chr wfll jpaSh av?ay, ; N ot soon, 

p^aps ; I irii '-nicely to forget me 

soon. Vet it would it mong fo^ you to love me 
now. ,Wby was I driven to marry him so long 
ago?” 

A sharp, bitter tone rang through her quiet voice, 
and for a moment she hid her face in her hands, 

“ Olivia,” 1 said, “it is harder upon me, than you 
can think, or I can telk” 

She had not the faintest notion of how hard this 
trial was. . 1 bad sacrificed every plan and purpose 
of my life in the hope of winning W. 1 had cast 
'away, almost as a worthless thing, the substantial 
prosperity which had bfeen within my grasp, and 
now that 1 stretched out my haqd for the prise, 1 
found it nothing hut an empty, ishadow. Deeper 
than this lay the thought of my mother's bitter 
disappointment. 

“ Your hitsband must have treatedyou very badly, 
before ypu would take such a desperate step as 
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this,” 1 said again, after a long silence, scarcely 
knowing what 1 said. ' 

** He treated me so ill,.” said Olivia, with the 
same hard tone in her voice, “ that vfhm 1 had a 
chance of escape it seemed as if God* himself 
opened the> door for me. He treated me so ill that 
if I thought there was any fear of him finding me 
out here, 1 would rather a thousand times you had 
left me to die in the caves.” 

That brought to my mind what 1 had almost for* 
gotten — the woman whom my imprudent curiosity 


sharp pang, almost of gladness*^” no one can help 
me or defend me. The law would compel me to 
go back to him. A woman’s heart may be broken 
without the law being brokem I coiidd prove 
nothing that would give me a right to be fiee-- 
nothing. So 1 took it into my own hands. 1 tell 
you 1 would rather have been drowned this after- 
noon. Why did you save me ?” 

I did not answer, except by piessmg her hand 
against my side.. I hurried her on silently towards 
the cottage. She was shivering in her cold, wet 



"With my face to the ceovno." 


had brought into pursuit of her. I idt ready to 
curse my ioHy aloud, as 1 did in xny heart, for 
having gone to Messrs. Scott and Brown. 

“ Olivia,” 1 said, “ there is a ^man in Guernsey 
who has some clue to you " 

But I could say no more, for 1 thought shs would 
have fallen to the ground in her terror. '1 drew her 
hand through my arm and hastened to reassure 
her. 

**Ho harm can come to you,^' 1 continued, 
“ whilst Taidif and I are here to protect you. Do 
not frighten yourself; tve win defend you lite 
every danger.” 

Martin,” she whispered^and the ^pleastmt 
familiarity of my name spoken by her gave me a 


dress, and trembling with fear. It was plain to me 
that even her fine health should not be trifled with, 
and I loved her too tenderly, her poor, shivering, 
trembling frame, to let her suffer if I could help it. 
When we reach^ the foldyard-rgate, I stopped her 
I for a moment to speak only a few words. 

1 “ Go in,” I said, “ and change every one of your 

wet' clothes. I will see you again, once again, when 
we ' can talk with one another calmly. God bless 
and take care of you, my darling !" 

She smiled faindy, and laid her hand in mine. 

** You forgive me ?” she said. 

“Forgive you!” I repeated, kiWng the small 
brou n hand lingeringly j “ 1 have nothing ^0 for- 
give.” ^ 
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She went on across the little fold and into ihe | 
hoasc, without looking back towazds me. I could j 
see her pass thraugh the kitchen into ker own j 
room, ndm I had watched hefthroughtihe straggle 
between life and death, which had first made her 
dear to me. Th»L 1 made my. way, Idind and deaf, 
to the edge of the cliff, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, 1 flung hiyself down on the turf; with my 
face to the groimd, th hide ray eyes ffom the staring 
light of the Munmer sun. 

Alrendyit seemed a long time since 1 had known 
Has married. Hie knowledge had ''lost 
novelty, and the sting of it had 
aonnw* There was no mystery 
ahhiat M nh#*'- lauded, with a^ resentful 

IwttetQi^ at the poor guesses I had made. This 
WPS the .aehfltoo, and it placed her for ever out of 
ny-mch. As.with Tardif, so she could he nodiing 
for M mow, .but as ^e blue and the white 
doc^lf bttd the stars shiiung in the night. My 
poor loved a hundredfold more 

than ^ had ikstoieveiathis morning. This tnoraing 
1 k^ triuiBiph and gladness. 

nothing to my heart but awast jaty and 
reverential to&dcmess for her. 

( Maenod That was what had said. It shut 
out «U hope for the future. She must have been a 
ractonhild foitr year* ago ; she looked very young 
an4#diiih.ntilL,. And.hef Imsband treated her ill^ 
jttf for n^om ! had given up all 1 had to | 
giw^ . ^keoftidethe law would compel her to return | 
to and I could, do nothing. 1 could not int^r- I 
fere^fven to save her ftopi a life which was worse | 
to her than death. 

My heart was caught in a vice, and there was 
no escape from, the tortwre of its relentless grip, 
Wlddiem way .1 looked there was sorrow and 
despair* •. J wished, with a faint-heartedness I had 
leSt:.h^orie, that Qhvia and I had indeed 
peridM down in the Caves where tide 

WaS'pima^^ 

a clear, low, tender tone in my 
ear, which could never be deaf to that voice. I 
looked 1$ ^ Olivia without moving. My head was 
at htf fi^,naBd I laid xny hand upon the hem of 
herdreap"'^ 

^^Mra^^.ahevWid again, ** see, I have btought 
you.Tasdlf^ coat in place of your own. You must 
not lie here in tihja Wp^y*^ Captain Carey's yacht is 
waiting for you bd<^^” 

1 staggered giddfiy odum 1 stood on my feel, and 
only Ohvia'ls look of pain ^^dteadied .me. She had 
been weeping bitterly. 1 could not trust inysslf to 
look in her face again. At any rate my next duty 
was to go away withoat adding to her distress, ff 
that were possible. Tardif <was standing behind 
hen mgarding us both with great concern. 

’^Dpetor," he said, *' when I came in from my 
lifl)|jLer-pots, the captain sent a message by me to 


say the sun would be gone down before you reach 
Guernsey. He has come round to the Havre 
Gosselin. 1^ walk down the diff with you.'’ 

I should have said, no, but Olivia caught at his 
words ^erly. 

‘*Ycs, go, my good Tardif* she cried, **and 
bring me word that Dr. Martin is safe on board. 
Good-bye !" 

lier hand in mine again for a moment, with its 
slight pressure. Then she was gone, and Tardif 
was tramping down the stony path before me, 
speaking to me over his shoulder. 

**>lt has not gone well,' then, doctor?" he said. 

** Sh.e will toll you,” I answered briefly, not know- 
ing how much Olivia might wish him fo know. 

** Take care of nuim'zelie,” 1 said, when we had 
reached the top of the ladder, and the little boat 
from the yacht was dancing at the foot of it. 

There is some danger ahead, and you can pro- 
tect her better than 1." 

** Yes, yes,” he replied ; '* you may trust her with 
I me. But God knows 1 should have been glad if it 
had gone well with you.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 

A STORY IN DETAIL. 

“Well?” said Captain Carey, as I set my foot on 
the deck. His face was all excitement, ami he put 
his arm affectionately through mine. 

! ** It is all vnrong,” I answered gloomily. 

** You don't mean that she will not have you ?” 
he exclaimed. 

I nodded, for 1 had no spirit to .explain the 
.matter just then. 

George!” .he cried; “and youVe thrown 
oyer Julia^ and offended all our Guernsey folks, 
tiad half broken your poor moAeris heart, all for*' 
nothing ^ 

The laot Jtnsuferation was the one. that stung 
me to the quick. It Aad half broken, my mother's 
heart. No one knew better than . J that*it bad, 
without doubt, tended to shorten her fleeting term 
of life. At this moment she was waiting for me to 
bring her good news— -perhaps the promise that 
Olivia had consented to become my wife before her 
own last hour arrived ; for my mother and I had 
even talked of that., 1 had thought it a romantic 
scheme when my mother spoke of it, but my 
passion had fastened eagerly upon it, in iq>ite of 
my better judgment. These were the tidings she 
was'waiting to hear from my lips. 

When 4 reached home 1 found her full of 
dangerous excitement. It was impossible to allay 
it without telling her either an untruth or the whole 
story. 1 couldnot deceive her, and with a desperate 
calmness 1 related the histwy»of the day. I tried 
to make lig^t of my disappointment, but she broke 
vdown into tears and wailings. 

** Oh, my boy 1” she lamented ( ** and 1 did so 
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want to see you happy before I died ! I wauited to 
leave some one who could comfort you ; and'OHvia 
would have comforted you and loved you when 1 
am gone i You had set your heart upon her. 'Are 
you sure it is true ? My poor, poor Martini you 
must forget her now. It becomes a sin for you to> 
love her." 

“ I cannot forget her,” I said ; “ T cannot cease 
to love her. There can be no sin in it as long as 1 
think of her as ji do now.*' 

" And there is poor Julia ] ” moaned my mother. 
Yes, there was Julia; and she would have to 
be told all, though she would rejoice over it. Of 
course she would rejoice ; it was not in human 
nature, at least in Julians human nature, to do 
otherwise. She ^ had warned me against Olivia; 
had only set me free reluctantly. .But how was I 
to tell her? I must not leave to my mother the 
agitation of imparting such tidings. 1 could not 
think of deputing the task to my father. There 
was no one to do it but myselC 
My mothc/passed a restless and agitated night, 
and I, who sat up with her, was compelled to listen 
to all her lamentations. But towards the morning 
she fell into a heavy sleep, likely to last for some 
hours. I could leave her in peifect security ; and 
at an early hour 1 went down to Julia's house, 
strung up to bear the worrt, and intending to have 
It all out with her, and put her on her guard before 
she paid her daily visit to our house. She must 
have some hours for her excitement and r^icing 
lo bubble over, before she came, to talk about'it to 
my mother. 

I wish to sec Miss Dobr^” I said to the .giil 
who quickly answered my noisy peiid 6f the house- 
bell. » , 

Please, sir,** was her ^ reply, '‘*ahc and Miss 
Daltrey are gone to Sark with Captain Carey,'* 

“ Gone to Sark ! " 1 repeated in utter amaze- 
ment. 

Yes, Bf. Martin. They started quite early be- 
cause of the tide, and Captain Carey's man brought 
the carriage to take them to St. Sampson'a I 
don’t look for them back before evening. Miss 
Dobrde said 1 was to come, with her love, and ask' 
how Mrs. Dobrde is to-day, and if she's home in 
time she’ll come diis evening ; but if she’s late^ 
she’ll come to-morrow morning." T 
** When did' they make up their minds to go to ^ 
Sark ?" 1 inquired anxiously. 

“ Only late last night, str," she answered **Caok | 
had settled whh Miss Doijrde to dine early to-day ; j 
but then Captain Carey came in, and after he was 
gone she said breakfast must be ready- at -seven : 
this moniing in their -own rooms whilst they w^rc 
dressing ; so they must have settiedit with Captain 
Carey Iasi night.” 

I turned away very much surprised .and be- 
wildered, and in an irnublc state which made the 


least thing jar upon me. Cunosity, which had 
slept yesterday, or was munbod by An shack of my 
disappointment, was feverishly awake toiday. How 
little 1 knew, after all, of the mysteiy which sar- 
rounded Olivia! The bitter core of it I hfiew, but 
nothing of the many sheaths and envelopes which 
wrapped it about. There might be some hope, 
some consolation to be found wrapped up with it. 

I must go again to Sarkin the steamer' on -Monday, 
and hear Olivia tell me all she could tell of her 
history. 

Thm, why were Julia and Kate Daltrey gone to 
Sark ? What could they have to<do with Olivia ? 
it made me almost -wild with anger to 'ftiink of 
them hading Olivia, and talking to her perhaps of 
me and my loye— questioning her, ar^ng with 
her, tormenting her ! The bare tb<^ht of those 
two badgering4ny Olivia was enough to drive me 
frantic. ' ^ 

In the cool twilight, Jnlia and Kaite Daltrey were 
announced. •! was about to wi(hdraif> iftom my 
mother's room, in conformity with the etiquette 
establishedamongst us, when lolia teeaHed me in 
a gentler voice than she hod used towards me since 
the day of my fatal confession. 

**Stay, -Martin she said t ** what webm 16 tell 
concerns you more than any one.” 

I sat down again by my mother's sofo, and she 
took my hand between bodiher own, fon^g it in 
the dusk. rt * . . 

** It is about Olivia,” I said in asc^ool a tone as 
l^could command. , ' , . 

"Yes,” answered Julia ; ‘*we hai^e seen ber, and 
we have found out why she has itefosed^you. She 
is msxiied already.” 

** She told me so yesterday,” 1 replied. 

“ Told you so yesterday ! ” Tq>eated Jtslia in an 
accent of chagrin. If we had only known that 
we might have saved oursdlves the passage across 
to Sark.” 

” My dear Julia,” exdakned my mother, fever- 
isMy, **'do tell us all about it, and begin at the 
beginning.” 

There was nothing Julia liked so much, or could 
do so wcU, as to give a circumstantial account of 
anything she had done. She could relate minute 
details with so much accuracy, without- being 
exactly tedious; that when one was lazy or unoccu- 
pied it was -pleasant to listen. My mother enjoyed, 
with ah the delight of a woman, the small touches 
by Which Julia embellished ha: sketches. ■ I re- 
signed myself to hearing a long history, when 1 was 
bunting to ask one or two questions and have done 
with the topic. 

"To begin at the beginning, then” said Julia, 
" dear Captain Carey came into town v^ry late last 
night to talk to us. about Martin, and^w the 
girl m Sark had refused him. I was vel|y much 
astonished, very much indeed ! Captain ^'arey 
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said that he. and dear Jc^hanna had come to the 
conclusion that ,the ghj felt some delicacy, per* 
haps, because pf Jdertin^a eingagfiineBt to me. We 
talked it over as inends^ and thought of you, dear 
aunt, and yoiar grief and disappointment, till all at 
once 1 made up my nund in a moment * 1 will go 
over to Sark and see the giri myself/ I said. ' Will 
you said Captain Carey. 'Ob, no, Julia, it will 
be too much ftv you.’ ' It would have been a few 
wedcs ago/ l aaid ; ' but now 1 could do anything 
to give aunt pobr^e a moment’s happiness.’ ” 

V God , bless you, Julia,” I interrupted, going 
acfom tip, her and kissing her cheek impetuously. 

don't stop me, Martin,” she said 
eacnestly. '*So it was arranged off-hand that 
Captain Carey should send for us to St Sampson’s 
thia morning, and take us over to Sark. Vou 
know Kate never been yet. We had a splendid' 
passage, and landed at the Creux, where the yacht 
was to wait till we returned. . Kate was in raptures 
wiith the landing-^ace, and the lovely lane h^ing 
up into.thjc islp^ We went on past Vaudin's Inn 
and the miU, and. turned down the earest way 
to Taidif’a Kaie says ^e never felt any air like 
the air of Sark. WeU, you know that brown p0(H, 
a very brown pool, in the lane leading to the Havre 
Gosselin? Just there, where there are some low, 
weather-beaten trees meeting overhead and maldng 
a long gfeen,. aisle,, with the sun shining down 
through the knotted branches, we saw all in a 
moment a sli^ erect,' very young-looking girl 
com^ towards us. She was citing her bont^et 
in her^hantd, and her hair curled in short, bright, 
curls all over her head. I knew in an instant that 
it was Miss Olhvier.”, • « 

She paused ipr a minute. How plainly I could ’ 
seethe picture!.* The inching trees, and the sun*. 
>)eams fondly with her .shining golden 

hair 1 r.hetd. my breath 'to listen. > 

'1* What noihpletely; startled me,” said J utia, “ was 
thnt, suddenly dait^ forwards and ran to 
xpeet. crying ' Olivia ” 

“ How docs she know hear?”, I exclaimed. 

. Hush^hfaitin I Don’t mterrupt me. The girl 
1 thought she was going to* 
faint, .but; .4^ got. She stood for a minute 
looking aK then she burst into the most 

dread^ dt dit.ta^ng.i 

** 1 ran to h^, .apdi piade hCr sk down on a Iktle 
bankjpf tiitf.i^Qsc«|^,«nd^ave .ber my saielUng* ! 
bottle, n&d did ^ comfort her. By-«nd<^ 

by, as soon gs tdto cOuhl $p^ kie said .to Kate, 

' How did-y<#&ul me opt and Kate told ills' she 
had not tW slightest ^a of dndipg her there. 
'Pr. Mirtin 'Bobrfee, ,cir '^o!d me you 

were looking for me, pii^ ymtotday/ she said. 

^ took xia by.sprprisc, for Kate had not the 

faintwidea of seeing, hen I have ^ways thought 
her .bame was Ollivier, and so did Kate.. '.For 


pity's sake/ said the girl, ' if you have any pity, 
leave me here in peace. -For God’s sake do not 
betray me I’ - " 

* 1 could hardly behevc it • was not a dream. 
There was Kate sunding over us, looking very 
stern and severe,, and the girl was clinging to me-^ 
to m?, as if I were her dearest friend. Then all of 
a sudden up tame old mother Renouf, looking half 
crazed, and began to harangue us for frightening 
mam’zelle. Tardif, she said, woidd be at hand in 
a minute or two, and he would take cave of her 
from us and everybody else. ' Take me away 1’ 
cried the girl, running to her ; and the old woman 
tucked her hand under her arm, and walked off 
with her in triumph, leaving us by ourselves in the 
lane.’' 

" But what does it all mean ?” asked my mother, 
whilst 1 paced to and fro in the dim room, scarcely 
able to control my impatience, yc!t afraid to ques- 
tion Julia too eagerly. 

“ I can tell you,” said Kate Daltrey in her edd, 
deliberate tones ; “she is the wife of my half-brother, 
Richard Foster, who married her more than four 
years ago in Melbourne ; and she ran away from 
him last October, and has, not been heard of since.” 

“ Then you know her whole history,” 1 said, ap- 
proaching her and pausing before 'her. - “ Are you 
at liberty to tell it to us ?” 

“ Certainly,” she answered ; “it is no secret. Her 
father was a wealthy colonist, and he died when she 
was i^fteen, leaving her in the charge of her step- 
mother, Richard .Foster’s aunt. The match was 
One of the stepmother’s making, for Olivia was little 
bettor than a child. Richard was glad enough to 
get. her fortune, or rather the inecone from it, for of 
course she did not come into, full possession- of it 
tiy. she was of age. One-tlnrd of it was settled 
I upon her absolutely; the other two-thkds came to 
I her for her% dp what she pleased with it. Richard 
I was looking forward eagerly to her being one-and- 
twenty, for he had' made ducks and drakes of his 
o^ property, and tried to do the same with mmc. 
He would have done so* with his wife’s ; but a few 
weela before Olivia’s twenty-lirst birthday, she dis- 
appeared mysteriously.. There her fortune lies, and 
Richard has no more power than I have to touch 
it He cannot even claim die money lying in the 
Bank of AujOiri^ .which has been retmtfed by her 
trustees j nor can Olivia claim it without making 
herself Imewn to him. It is accumulating there, 
while both of them are on the verge of poverty.” 

“But he must have been very, cruel to her be- 
fore she would run away i” said my mother in a 
pitiful voice* Poor mother i she -had' home her 
own soreowB dumbly, and to hmve her husband had 
pnfoab^ never oeretned to her- 

“Cnidl If repeated Kate Daltrey- “Wdl, there 
are nrany kinds of ccadty. 1 do not suppose 
Richaed would ever transgress the limits of the law. 
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But Olivia was one of those girls who can suiier 
great torture-omental torture 1 mean. Even I 
could not live in the same house with Richard, and 
she was a dreamy, sensitive, romantic child, with 
as much knowledgfe of the world as a baby. 1 was 
astonished to hear she had had daring enough -to 
leave him." 

“ But there must be some protection for her irom 
the law,^ 1 said, thinking of the bold coarse womans 
no doubt bis associate, who was in pursuit of 
She might sue for a judicial separation, at ^e ^ 
least, if not a divorce.” 

am quite sure nothing could be brought 
against him in a court of law,” she answered. ** He 
is very wary and cunning, and, knows very well 
what he may do and what be may not do. A few 
months before Olivia's flight, he ' introduced a 
woman as her companion— disreputable woman 
probably ; but he- calls her his cousin, and 1 do not 
know how Olivia could prove her an unflt per:|on 
to be with her. Our suspicions may be very strong, 
but suspicion is not enough for an English judge' 
and jury. Since I saw her this morning 1 have 
been thinking of her position in every light, and 1 
really do not see anything she could have dmie, 
except running away as she did, Or making up her 
mind to be deaf and blind and dumb ” 

But could he not be induced to. leave her in 
peace if she gave up a portion of her property ?” I 
asked. 

** Why should he ?” she retorted. ** If she was 
in his hands the whole of the property woold be 
his. He will never release her— never, Ho, her 
only chance is to hide herself from him. ' Hie law 
cannot deal with wrongs like hers, i^fieoaose they m I 
as light as air apparently, though as Oil- I 

pervading as air is, and as pmsondits as ak can i 
be. They are like choke-damp, Only net quite 
fatal He is as crafty and otmmng as a seipeht. 
He could prove bimseE the kindest, mObt’^n* 
siderate of husbands, and 'Olivia next' thing to an 
idiot. Oh, it is ndiculous to think of pitting at girl 
like her against him!” ' , ' 

” Jf she had be^ <flder,nr if she had faada cbihli i 
slia would never have left- him/' aild my mother’s '! 
gentle and Bozmvvful voice. • ’ ' m 

” But what can be done for her ?” 1 asked vehe- { 
mently and passionately. ^ ’’ My poor Oll«U 1 t^bat 
can I do to protect her I , 

“ Nothing i" replied Kate Daltrey, coldly. ^ Hu 
only chance is ' concealment, and what a poor 
chance that is ! I went over to Sark« tieVer^i^ 
ing that your. Miss OHivier whom I bad hsaid ^aa j 
muOh of was Olivia Foster, It is an 
worid |flace ; hot so much tlte mom readdy 
will And her, if they once get a due. 
caught when it cannot double ^ and liow could 
Olivia escape if tl^ey only traced^er to >Saifi 
My dread of dm woman into:m;bose hailds my 


imbecile cudoaty had put the clue vms growing 
greater every minute. It seemed as if Olivia could 
not be safe now, day or night ; yet whkt pvOtediotn 
cotdd 1 or Tazdif give to her ? 

"You- will not betray her?” I said to Rate 
Daltrey, though feeling all the time that X eoidd 
not trust her in the smallest degree. 

“ 1 have promised dear Julia that,” she answered. 

I should fail to give you any clear idea of my state 
of mind should I attempt to a-nalyse it. The most 
bitter thought in it was that my own imprudence 
had betrayed Olivia But for me she might have 
remained for years, in peace and perfect seclusion, 
in the home to which she had drifted. Richard 
Foster and his accomplice must have lost alt hope 
of ^ding her during the many months that had 
elapsed between her disappearance and my vi^t to 
their solicitors. That had put them on the track 
again. If the law forced her back to herbuffband, 
U was I who had helped him to find bte. That 
was a maddening thougfit My love for' her was 
hopeless ; but what then ? I discovered to imy own 
amazement that I had loved her for her nske, not 
my own. I had loved the woman in hmoelf, not 
the woman as my wife. She could never become 
I that, but she was dearer to me than ever. Sbe was 
i as far removed from me as firom TardiC ' Could I 
I not serve her with.as deep a devotion and asr true a 
chivalry as his? She belonged to both of us by as 
unselfish and noble a bond as ever knights of old 
were pledged to. 

b^ame my duty to keep a sttfet wdfoh over the 
woman who had come to Guems^fo find Olivia. 
If possible I must decoy her away dmm the lowly 
nest where my helpless bird was sheltered. She 
had not sent for me again, but I called upon her 
the next momii^ pvofessioni^Uyj and stayed some 
time talking with her. But nothing resulted from 
the visit beyond dm assurance diat she bad not yet 
made any<'progress towards the discoveiy of my 
secret. I almost mdrveHed at .this^ so 4iiiiversal 
had been the gossip about my vtShs to Sark in con- 
nection with the breaking-off of my engagement to 
Julia. But that had occurred iii the spring, and 
the niA«r days’ wonder had ceasedhefore my patient 
came to idand. Still, any accidental conversa- 
tion might give her the htfonhatioxi, and open up a 
favourable chance for her/ I must not let her go 
acroes’lio Sask unknown to myself 

Neidier did I feel quite safe about Kate Daltrey. 
She gave me the intpression of being as crafty and 
cunnmg as ^Shc described her half-brother. ' Did 
she know this woman by sight ? That was a ques- 
tion 1 could not answer. There was another ques- 
'tion hanging upon it. If she saw her,'Wbtild she 
not in some way contrive to give bet tf sufficient 
hint, without positively breaking her promise to 
Julia? Kate Daltrey’s name did not appeam the 
newspapers among the list of visitors, as 'shV|yas 
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staying in a private house; but she and this woman 
might meet any day in the streets or on the pier. . 

Then the whole story had bees confided by Julia 
at once to Captain Carey and Jerhanna. That wait 
quite natural ; but it was equally natural ibr them 
to confide it again to^ some one or two of their I 
intimate friends. The secret was already an* open 
one among six persons. Could it be considered a 
seont any longcsr ? The tendency of such a singular 
story, whispered from one to another, is to become 
in the long run more widely circulated than if it 
were ^penJ^ proelaimed. I had a strong affection 
for my circle of cousins, which widened as the circle 
rouad a stone cast into, water ; but 1 knew 1 might 


as well try to arrest the eddying of such waters as 
stop the spread of a story like Olivia’s. 

1 had resolved, in the first access of my curiosity, 
to cross over to Sark the next week, alone and 
independent of Captain Carey. Every Monday the 
Qftem 0 / the hies made her accustomed trip to the 
island, to convey visitors there for the day. 

The time passed heavily, and on the following 
Monday I went .on board the steamer. I had not 
been on deck two minutes when 1 saw my patient 
step on after me. The last clue was in her fingers 
now, that was evident, 

EMD or chapter the THlETr-SECOND. 



THE WEDDING-DRESS. 


And the order ran 


tWAS a.white dress— White- 
White as the forehead by 
sOfrow scarred; ^ 

White as the crape with its 
. outline hard ; 

White as the thin it^spar^t 
hand 

That shook when the dim 
eyes the paper scanned. 
Twas a white dresst— white— 
“ To be done ' 


When ceasing a moment the thread to strain, 

She rocked the'mfant asleep again. 

Midnight I So i^n 1— and the baby cried : 

He was still her aU— she was by his side, 

5'oothing, as'mothers can soothe, with' sighs, 

TiU agnin in sleep closed the wakeful eyes. 

She would never finish — her hands were lead. 

She had promised ! Again how the needle sped 
For 'die fair young bride ! — ^who would hever know 
Of the widow’s tear, for no stain would show. 


Spun glass satin, and silk^ with shben 
Of an icy crag, where the mom is seen, 
Iriskhuedasapcariy^cfl, ’ c 

Lustrous white, like a lily's be^ . 

And telling a that the seamstri^ ^ 

As faster and faster her needle flew, ^ * V' " 

For it told of a Wedding : *twaa virginrv^te,i • , • ' 
And a widow tottedT^** To.be done to^ight 

“ To be dtKie to-night .P’ And ^e^^iled' ^ dfif 
TiU her weak eyes bpmed,a»diierial;y. -k^ \ , 
In her arms a^p—in her anas at play* ’ ' 

And fhqtlpy hands, as^tbe needle flew, 

Cau^t at thread v^ch the mother drew, . 
And clutched at the silk^folds jiistUi^, bright— - 
The bridaldiWia'to be 

When weary widiplayhsg, the baby ale|X, . * 

The widflW ti»e «*adle crept. 

There ydt, cepld her handabe free, 

“ Only to finish J-* .file |ieartrW*ang plea, , - 

Would she end How the needle .^ed 

Through She nisdl^ tiKt y and a teat she shed. 

To fon on the f4Mcg!l|3tefiing fek— 

An omen dark t u^ld 'ffs trace these ? ^ 

Toil, toil all day at t^t white robcr-^hite— ' 

And now how swiffly ‘came Ac n^ht 1 

She thoj^hf of her ciadle-^hoiir would Ae see? — 

And stifshed for life bn her bended knee, 

Thes^in spread op the vacant chaiir, ' 

To l£vc her st 41 with a hand to spare, 


One 1 . The lid would fall o’er each aching eye ; 
She sle^, then started, awoke with a cry, 

And snatching one moment, in wild despair, - 
She. knelt again by the dress-draped chair, 

To ingf^in a low impassioned prayer, 

ThsfiTHe this once would the moments spare ; 
Woai|^,|iarfij|he ^ fhe little one thex^ , 

yor whs^'^e ibi^r^or her life— her care— 
Would diyy aa litq stayed fn the days of old, 
Those iji^ons piinutes that swiftly rolled. 

She TQse a^ sighed for her mad appeal ; 
Cltdched once at the sHk-twined reel, 

And again the needle clicked and flew 
The ^ vdiitb, sarin thrbu^ and through, 

Whllj^ danCed and fildeered the waning light, 

As she trembfing sighed, ^To be done to-night 1" 

/ , . • ' 

bn hep bended kn^ 

And Twp'h^ struck : it .would soon be three ; 
The last sezap ^ ei ^ wretched dip. 

White ds this teeth she pressed .on her I5p — 

A Up all Mapehed like her hollow chepk— 

White ds'her flpgers with famine weak. 

But sriU there Were hours before the light ; 

Fur die amary worker ’twas still “ towojght ! ” 

Hesr faccjftore haggafd,.liw mbre white ; 

“Tis for you, my boy 1 to be done to-night. 

Oh, slieep, for rriy ba'^ fois once prove true t” 
And again the needle clkked'and flew 
The 5^ white fabric through and through, ' 
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WJiiJc dinced md diclccred the waning light 
‘ Oh, for the strength '—to be done to night 

Her hand, half r used, now fell to her IhOec 
As the clock in the steeple chimed for thiee 
Swift m her dreaming she saw once more 
The carnage dnve to the old church door , 

She li\ td again on her wcdding<^y, 

And smiled m the sun of that merry Ma> , 
rdt the aims of him who had nc\er gazed 
On that sleeping babe fheii startup— ciaaeil, 
With a cry she bent oer the flidwenng hght, 

And the needle dew To be done to«-n^ht i** 

lie irs now of mom, but still darhest 
Aid lower and lower the guttetmgli^t , 
rht. needle glistened and dashed agau\ 

As ( \cr the thread reached its tensett tbAUdL 

Stout heart ' brave $pmt t buteU in vam 

She priycd— <ih4. moaned ^for etnogth she 

wppt, 

The cindlc dickered, now sank, now leapt , 0 

1 ut c n is her fingers dew she 

Sl&t t as in dirkness faded her h|^ 

1 u murmur in dreams, be dime td tnght 


She woke The sijn on tliat wtddnJg-day 
Shed light and warmth where the cradVe lay, 

And the baby laughed is he saw beams {day 
Mid hts golden hair Then a mmutc pBi»fd 
Lre mem ry came, md the mother cast 
Her red-nmmed eyes on the glistening dress, 

Then piused, her hand to her heart to press, 
Tottenxl and sank to her knees once more 
Snatched the needle bright from the bare blank door, 
And prayed, Oh ' tis but for this I ask— 

Strength that I finish this one hard task 

Tis for bread— for biby — Great God I hue's light 

Hdp for thy slave— to be done last night 1 

She clutched at the robe, half wfld ' Once more 
The needle fed to the bare blank door, 

With a hght cltii ring , but far cleaier rang 
A cry of joy To her feet she sprang, 

For the taak was done At an end the stress, 
Waiting the wearer the wedding dress , 

And the semytress sighed as eachdbSd she scanned, 
^‘That laat seam— sewn by an angel hand * 

Such m the itory 1 now mdde 

Ofa Widowed seamstress* The dress was white, 

And the order wnt, *^To be done to-night * ' 
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^ TFLL this story 'vnth diffident!^, nature 
liistSry not being my forte. luaye no 
new and qngmal theory about 'Spasdn 
and instmct to offer, 1 htseebidM 
' the inner bdsof aaatfok VWWm 
and, SndeA bawi twt ^ 

favourable opi^ortopitidi ae# 

My geese have aewr dot 

swans, i»y partots dfKbMd 
conversation , my dogs hnUo aSl Itoeb M 
A\oraiy anuDiOa Uk ihotf wo/y, ttaoblp m Samm 
tricks, or even to ^eitch «bd emy* VSdmW t 
took then educahon m han4»iftef tdWiabiy tbtdOd 
o\cr on their badw apA iibbt their dspvi ga mdt 
as to say, "Don^himmemeSedMAyoucKuhl^ 
please” 

Perhaps it was ^ would be mstrootor who was 
dull however that may be, Iko itsstftt w» ntf- 
mtcresting 1 certalnV once ^^tfsseasM d tender 
who had a character, but it was zkot a ptMffeUjMhg 
one He was simply the most obetinate 
quadiuped or bip^ that 1 titer }ex^ tor 
example, he had a trick of barkkig andIdUBg at 
my marcs hetls whenever 1 acwtted Af d dde, 
thereby causing her to laclc, resir, or Me— tboee 
horsey gesticulations viditch ase impleMOflt fc# a 
bad rider at any tune, but patticulady fo when 
he has only one foot in the stimitv ^ bts 
right leg but half over the saddle Yet ii iTartar 
had confined his antics to our first start fhun die 


Stable yatd it sftndd not havn mattered S3 much, 
and hts eacMAent on being first rdeastd fiom his 
lewinel would ksm been exeuaabio But no matter 
bow lofig b nm ba bad had, if I happened to dis 
tnounthttanWin^ the annoyamee when 1 got up 
An4P%eu»'Vfittti this occurred in a town, 
f Imi ibadw tpn bmk omd feel rtdwulous, which wxs 
'mjt ttymg to the teoiper Have you ever seen 
>)dc to Brentford performed at a 
orci^^ "ll^dmMpleasaatto find oneself pro 
vidmg exhibition gratis* 

1 fioggrf Taitar, who beaded repentance, but rr 
pealed l^oimo'AtemoBua^t after 1 left him it 
|iome» wbhuaig and teunxig at his chain for days 
together, he -only harked, and jumped, and bit at 
Liicyb heely accamnlated vigour the first 
tune 1m Witt onlM^ 

Having observed wy Inabihty to overcome Tar- 
dmtineiCy, luey hessdf at length took the task 
tb hand B wtt one day when she got a stone m 
her {iyot, god I bad to grt off and take it out As 
utini( myjrtktting mylcft foot m the stirrup was 
the signal for Tartar to nidi at the tnaie s htebi, 
haikmg aild snapping Up they went, but this 
time tengeful aim, so that up went Tartar 
likewise, unpelled by a o/it on the jaw, and a f 20 ff 
on the ribs Having described several compkee 
summersaults, be fin^y fell in the diti^Vqueik 
less xnd when I went to bis aid 1 thoiMt he 
was dead ^ 
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Mowcvcr, presently he moved a paw ; then an 
car ; then he whined ; then he stood up on all- 
fours ; finally he wiiggcd his tail. On seeing this 
token of convalescence I prepared to get upon the 
mare’s back again — ^this time in confidence of doing 
so unmolested ; but no Just as 1 was half-way to the 
saddle I heard the accustomed “Yap I yap !” and 
looking down, saw Tartar in that approximation to 
Lucy’s heels which had but a few minutes before 
proved so dangerous. After that, Tartar was 
always left at home when I went cut riding ; the 
most sanguine disciplinarian could hardly hope to 
subdue such obstinacy. 

But the distinguishing traits of the dog, sagacity 
and fidelity, have never been particiilaily con- 
spicuous in the individuals who have owned me as 
their master. They could smell me out when they 
wanted me, and they would come when I whistled 
to them, if the servant who fed them did not happen 
to whistle at the same time. 1 have been more 
for lunate in friendship than proprietorship, howevex, 
and have counted several dogs as my intimates 
who would not have disgraced the pages of the late 
M r. J cssc himself. It is of one of these that 1 want 
to tell an .'inccdote M'hich, though known to nruuiy 
living witnesses, 1 have never yet seen 
but which deserves to be included in any cotiection. 
of dog stories, if only on the groftnd of being-true. 

In the days (ah, me ! how fast they are receding f) 
when England protected the Ionian Isles, an 
Albanian sheep-dog lived in the cit,ad^ of Coifu. 

J lis name was Spero, short for Spiridius,the pdtrpn 
saint of the place (the name Spero, amongst' 
Coriiolcs, answering to Jack -^ith the ^British} ; 
he was also called The Suballern’s Conipitmidn,’* 
fur there w'.asa subaltern’s guard at the citaddgate, 
and when the officer commanding, it tookjo^v^.^he’ 
various properties of the guard-topm, Spero 
on being taken over too. Tor twenty-four 'hours 
that officer was his master, and his fnei^-fhut once 
relieved he would barely notice him, his aUpgiance 
being traniferred to the next comen He was on 
good tail-wagging terms with all I^nglishineii, how-^ 
ever, but hated his own cotmtiymeii like rats. If a 
Greek gentleman, attirwl in the garments common 
to all upper-class Eniopeans, entered the .British 
quarter on a visit, Spero merely growled and 
retired ; but when a native, clad in petticoats, 
greaves, and gaudy sash, presumed to come over 
the drawbridge, Spero rushed nt him with un- 
mistakably hostile intentions, and had to be held. 
As for going into the town where the objects 
of his enmity dwelt, he never thought such a 
thing. At what period of puppydom he came 
into the citadel 1 could not learn, but there was no 
rccoid of his ever having left it up to the time of 
his taking his two months' leave. 

For j.)nc day Spero said to himself, “ I am 
gettir'.; on tn years; iny faculties arc all right at 


present, but they cannot remain so for ever, and as 
I should like to see the country of my adoption 
before I die, 1 had better nut lose any more lime." 

So when the next mail steamer was starting he 
went down to the landing-place, jumped into the 
first boat that put off for the vessel, and walked on 
board as coolly as if he had paid his cabin fare. 

There was no fear about his reception ; Jack is 
a wonderful fellow for pets ; and as neither bird, 
beast, nor baby happened to be on board, Spero 
w'as master of the situation, and had a very plea- 
sant voyage to Southampton. When the vessel 
was moored along.side the quay, Spero stepped on 
shore, and .disappeared for a fortnight. There is 
absolutely no trace .of him during that time, so that 
how far he extended his investigations, the data 
upon, which he fonned his judgment of England, 
considered as a canine residence, and w'hai that 
judgment was, must ever remain a mystery. One 
thing I am perfectly certain of: if his impicFsions 
'could be correctly interpreted, and givi:n to the 
WSrld, they would be well worth perusing ; anrl that 
is more'iban can .1^ said for all travelleis’ notes. 

On fourteenth day-— I think it was the four- 
; jiemtli,. m minor matters I cannot vouch for 
accuracy,' t write frOinincmory of what happened 
.takteen or eighteen years ago— Spero reappeared 
at Southampton, somewhat leaner than when he 
l^ded, but in very good case, and rc-cmbaiked 
himself on board a Corfu-bound boat. He made 
his passage in safety, and turned ap in hts old place 
at tho citadel-gate one morning when the guard 
was being mpunted. 

Th<S»,*s"eiyery reason lo hope that the result of 
was not altogether unfavourable to the 
•khia’aeter ; for be did not withdraw his 
laendshijp W, the British officer, but continued to 
"t£-'th(f companion, when that subaltern 

was on as .heretofore. 

f know that this feat of Spero’s is not half so 
strange as some that have been recorded of other 
dogs, but tt is worth mention^, as showing thought 
and diesign. What the old fellow’s motive was wc 
cannot guess,- but he must have, had one. What 
bothered' me most for a long time was, how he 
managed to pick out the right vessel at South- 
ampton when :hn wanted to return home; but it 
occurred to me atla$t that he probably recognised 
some sailor employed on that route, and followed 
him on board. 

Poor edd Spero 1 he died before his friends the 
English acceded to the romantic desire of the Sq;}t- 
insulars, to ruin themselves for an idea, and 1 am 
sorry to say that his days were cut sliort by violence. 
Once again he quitted the citadel, and visited the 
landing-place — whether meditating another trip or 
not cannot be told— and a native policeman, a crea- 
ture who carried .a doublc-banellcd carbine instead 
of a truncheon, shot him. Lewis Hough. 






th.tt ‘'111- v.i-' ni'i 111 j iiuij :in«l tlu u* vas ,ui .iir ih'- L.ii. mi imiif ili.iii >(jii iln Ik. it “'..tm- iik'. 
ni Sill iii’;ji'Ti(li.iii,t, .1 iiuifi jiUf-wl l‘K>k lliat almost , wlun m-’xl- ^;ot a iniiul." 

I (III « iiat I'lu- s\as -;i tlisim t vi:jilor. ' “I i.inl j;i\t \mi.iI ! '.lmmi'i 'nd l‘l .1 


I 111- 11 ). in slit addrossed ivas a \va^.;om;r, wlio lorlh- 
iMtli jum|)Lt] down from his f>erili)us seat on the 
-Ji.iiV, piilk-d up his horses with a jerk, and uith 
•■ail li politeness as mig'ht be' evpected from him, 
.ins-.\( ied his interrogator with those words : — 

ii.u d'ye say?” ■ 

“ L'.m >ou tell me where Hardy lives ?” the 
l.idy lepe.ded ; and this lime she Lipped her foot 
v\ nil her uinbrdla a little impatiently. 

“'Ardy,” echoetl tlie mail, le.iuing on his whip 
Milhnnc hand, and .scratching his head with tlie 
mlier, by way of assisting his memory. •‘'Ardy; 
w iih.u woman — longish fam'ly ? ” 

“ No.’’ rcjihcd Miss Forre.slcr, ‘‘ l know she is not 
.1 wlildw : she i.s ill ; she has been hurl by Farmer 
i I , cow.” 

• till ! her ’’ — and tlie man grinned-—" Bill Ard/s 
,ij1i , It must have been u brave fccast as 
nil -ij. ill- wT .'lUe ,* ha, ha, ha I" and still chuckling,' he 
|ioiiii< d down the iane. " She do live in thatthcrej 
V oi tlie ied*’tm ; and fine mischief do go oh thcre^ 

1 (I Hint ; ’ then reseating himself, he cracked ^his 
wiiiji .mcl went on his way. . . 

.Mi-'S Forrester was almost sorry she asked the 
• |ii' I mil She had rather rejoiced that suffering 
I'.i lici .m excuse for a fiist visit, for however | 
in ii it It inary be .a duty, it is not always, agreeable 
111 ])roiniscuoU5ly at siranger-s’ doors, when 

’.ml b\ any means sure of a welcome, 

I I \\ .IS eaily in November, about fotir o’clock in t^e 

.ifu-i imon, and the shades of evening were gathering, 
N( vi-iiheless it was a pleasant time tojse put ; some 
1 im n.id fallen, and the clouds were chasing each 
i ilu . ipiickly through llw sky, drivwi by a'soft 
soi..h wind; and she.wii^^ aceompfuiicd by al^aigci; 
ii..isiMr of die FYreacan breed. ^ ^ 

1 diti dy very wtdl, but'! lighted bitd’”nk’a 5 the. 
■lajiJiic account ipvvn by Mrs. Haidycif tljie add- 
'km. when ques.ioned by her visitor ; t’ahi’t, 
\l!v ofien as I do go out nowhei^, with all these 
ii-ni!\in’ childcrn. Give i.m. Annie, coming so 
do’.L' to the lAdy^ and sbe .1 suangcr. The dog ’ll 
ImU- ) c sure !” 

“ No. he won't, Mr?. H.Trdy imd Miss Forres- 
ivF l.iiil luT hand upon fh«- huge heacl.- 

** 1 do like to ^see people as is fond of dhmb 
tiiitms.” rc-marked the invalid, in a querulous 
loiii- , •’ t>omc can’t scum ti> starve and ill-use 
ui : l-.’ii m) husUaml c.m Now, ih.it there cat” 

jnd .she jmiiited lO a :hin, wi/eneV crcatUT*c that 
I loiulim;; (M»lei llie iiock, with eyes all pupil. 


soon ye were out of tin-', e.unin’ Nc'rc owii bri..ui, .i- 
! idling here, and soondci.'’ 

! “/don't want to bide at home,” retoru-d llit 
! sulkily; “and 'tii. .dhi.s father this, .'iml J.iiIkt l i»llu 1, 
■' when we shouldn't have nothin’ to eal .siaiie d.iys il 
j 'iwcren'i for he.” 

i " If ye could find a place for our jenny-, in.i'.im 
1 should be glad,” said the woman, taking no iiDtu r 
j of her daughter's w'ords. " She’s just about " jrmil 
I 'un to work, if she'll keep a civil longue in lit .ead , 
j wherc;she do get her sarcc from I don’t know, nu- 
! wberu^c do larn it.” 

Miss -Forrester smiled. She promi.itd to do lu-i 
i best, but she thought she could give a lu’ctty olin-wd 
; gues^'^from whom it was inherited ; and (luiie 
ii^reed in the mother’s opinion that the girl wnuld 
be better away. 

She had scarcely left the cottage afii-r jiayiii 
her' 4 visit, wlierf-airit encountcrc’d a Lig, bmly man 
, Iikh;d.‘'|iavvy he had a scowling, dogged e\- 
^.pression .of face,, small ferret-like eye--,, ihu.L lip,, 
and ^l^skers and beard all in one of coaiKC vcdilisn 
bi‘ownf'v,J^,^ ^ working dross, and lud 

a and wliJtc tie, loosely knoticd about 1 

thick, ibqscular throat. Miss Forreister was Ii.ilf 
indinedth turnback'; even the trusty, woll-schooled 
“ Uon*^ gave a low growl, and bristled up. 

The roan stopped, and lookipg at the dog, re- 
marked, A,nnn customer, that, to come acrosi* ol 
a dark night," 

replied his mistress, timidly, and ilic 
thoug^ht crossed her mind, “You’re anotluT,” Imt 
sli^^^nerved jier?df to tlie interview, and sidjaiituu-d 
** is your name ?", 

“Bill llardy^^f yt ^jo Want to know,” was the 
neply, abd the man stalked off towards his home. 

-His first act on entering the bouse was-r-noi to 
-inquue after his, .jsick wife, who was huddled ii{i in 
the chimney-corner, with her leg on a ricketty ch.ui , 
by, way of a sofa— but to walk up the crazy stan- 
case to h|?. enm bed-room, which was a low, di- 
dapidateddooking apartment, .w'ith light peeping m 
through sundry crevices where it should not, and 
in which .were three wooden bedsteads. Raising 
‘the mattress upon one of these, he drew fiwili :■ 
Kige,and somewhat tattered net. “Mother!” lie 
shouto^. 

“ 1 can’t come up the stairs, I tell y c,” wa.s llio 
answer to the summons from below ; “ the pain di* 
go right d’roo my leg if*^ 1 do move 'un, and J aiii’i 
a- coming." 


.11111;’ ih,' i-ii.' . “i,*’) turn un out, bless 1 Uptm which .a heavy, blundering step dt-.-jCCiuK-il 

> ' ' ' V j the -sUirs, .and throwing the net down, the lu.m 

11 . 1 - 1 ,. iiioilK-T," ioi Mjptid a l.dJ. stout, surly- j exil.'iimcd, If that In/y wench. Jeiinv, dcii'i num. 
li ji.il ; .^' 1 , V. ih fid h.iii, uhn hid hitherto re- | ihey hulcs afore midn^ht. ii will be tin wus li.i 


“ 1 .i.jii 1 tlon'l ^taI\c and ill-use J her;’' .ind the speech wus flavouji.a wiili an oath. 



CiniTN, Ok Not Giiu/rv ? 




“ 1 .ithi’i, i.ikr 1 i!]). ’ iil'M'Jid .1 lit'ili’ pipiii" AoiLC, ' ])u!»lu'-htiu',e n poml ]ujrtion dP thi’ time 'aIii' Ii 
wink l\^■' I it. «liin|)lnl .11 ms ol.'isjjcU the m.in’s ley ; ' \ et inteivetic lieforr* he could commence his jJO.u.ii 
‘ ;ivi I kiss.' iny piirsiiiLs. 

i he. rnthor looked dfwn into the little chuhhy : kill Hjrdy w.is always; welcome at lh(. ^e nij^htly 
.ii.d ii'ii Li-cle.iii kic’i , Avilh its innocent blue c>es ‘ assemblies, where the affairs of the pariifi and the 
.■nd rnse-biifl iiioiitJi, and softened. He lifted the neighbourhood were discussed quite as hotly as 
..III, till cc-ic.ir old in his arms, kissed the warm ‘educated men discuss the iffair.s of the n.iiioii 
( ijetk ihai hid it'.elf in his neck, and the ferocious, : His indomitable daring and courage made him .in 

h. i'di lied look on his face melted away. , ' object of admiration, added to which he h.id winkii! 

A loud knocking at the door disturbed' Bill | for many years in the neighbourhood ot London, 

II iid> in liij parental demonstrations, arid hastily j and had seen the world. Ill-natured rLiuioiir Innti .1 
j utting down the chilil, he iidinitted a short, thick- that he had travelled a great deal farther than tli.it 

l e. jo\i.ii -looking man, who, in his own rough way, j at Her Majesty's expense. 

.n!i'i‘oii.sly acknowledged the wiftf’s presence j aitd 

’:.'i .1 whisi*crcd coi.v .rsation, of some duration j More than a month had passed aiva>. It w . 
5t,i ^ jjl.ice iHi’.sccn the two men; theyvirere ei^i- j the depth of winter. 

nily m.'ikin'; some appointnietit.' / ■ ' " Many of the inhabitants of the village of S.fti i- 

"d’iie moon won’t bc up afore,” ^Said'^tr.ne#'- ' lay wrapped in peaceful slumber; but at one * ..r- 
I onii r, r;ii-.:ng the latch as hf $pokc. ' ■ * | tage there was a solitary watcher. 

All right,” replied Hardy ; ^but stop' and ’halve' 

• !.it of .Slipper, Jem.” ' ‘‘ J'*" “ 

“Not to-inght, thank yei; '^he mfsaus atld the 
j .aii.g 'tins is looking out at home,” and h6 thoklus , 
u ji irtiire. ■ ' 

‘We’ll have a better supper* nor this to-morroW 

i. ’p.lit, 'idease the pigs,” said Hardy; taking his place ' 

the frugal board. ' ■ •*. ■ > ’ ' ■ 

A large dish of polato'^s smoldid in the cen+re^ 
x'ki J .lb only cottagers can cook* them, and fronf; 

..li>i h ciii.i'.i.itcd in some mysterious way a strong .' 

...ir of omoMS. • ^ 

• I hib u.iit miirh for a man to C^e tiome to,' 

I. i .1 day’ij work— nothin’ we'll 

III in V th'^ to-morrow, mother, or ^my- 
dll' 


“ I'.iki. c.are what ye're , at,” ahsV^ere^-fij^ 'Wife, 4'rp^^^?.’' ' ,.V'' - . ’ 

'cbiilN ; “ >c 11 get catched Aome of thdsp all you have, giil ! I’m oif li 

*. TVT,.«. ;iv.^..+ rt j*. T ’ll' after hie afore morniu.; ' 


•Not ^\ithout a fight foriy, ye 
o.ith of that," 

Tiio new visitor dp wSnt these here 
.:’i» to school,” said Mrs. llardy^ widely cl^gu)^ 

iJlV Sl'bjm. I. J . ' , 

“ I hen the ‘visitor ' ha4 hettcr pay/or ’eiii(,‘and<j[ 
fiifh the clothes to send ’em in; I stin’t ta 

\\ li.-i’b tlie good of laming? Jack do 'xnalK-VfeV. 
jii'iiLC b;id-kecping, and Molly's got enough tO' 


viiisicd the f.illjcr’s face once more^ as he laid hi!^ 
ii.ind tench rly on the ctirly golden head— ^.hahd' 
Ih.il would bc raised to-morrow, should opportunity 
offer, for the coinmissic»Ti of any deed of dajntig, or 


'It was at Dill Hardy's. The children Ii.kI bc>'i> 
in their beds Ihng ago ; a few melancliob - ihiut . i 
the •fire were still lingering in the ill-kept gr.iu ’\! i •, 
|iard$'4 chaiT*w.as vacant; 2iy,\atid her bed loo, I ,r 
thlft'^mattW 6f that. She was in the chiircln.r.d, 
sleeping soimder than her little ones, c\en with. il-. 
dangihg the bells so dose to her. 

Jenny, ber* representative in the home now, Ii.ul 
been stahdirig at thehalf-open door, on tip-toc. ' i 
her fingerartpher’lips— listening. 

. 'Sh< could Just distinguish, in the far dL-tau c. tlu' 
well-known step sheiiad been waiting foi. It '\.i' 
•coming sef swlftly^f >hat could have happens i 11. 
hedh bi^at high^ '!{pd then stood still with terror, .i^ 
her lathi^^hts^^ce in die moonlight, . .u ic 

.fip tbe^^ardcn^itbfhpidV^rides, and pushed b\ hci 


;;J.' , 'fh.e jri|f\|^-equal toJhV^oasion: with trcml ih c . 

fki i^hout, a ^queSt(on .or a moment's ck !.i ■. , 
she took s6m6thiilg;wi-ajfpc<f in a bit of diity iu-\\' 
pa'pef' fifoir/a, t^a;-caddyi ' the receptacle fi-r ill 
treasured, ^and put it into his hand, “'ll..!! ^ ...7, 
fathqr ” said." 

Haidy Snatched it eagerly, and turned to ili ji nt ; 
bu^, by ah impulse' stronger than even jiii oii.d 


look after this 'ere chap and the softer look^afety, he ran up-stairs — snatched his voiihl; '-.t boy 


m his rough arms— and, with a heavy i'ob, kissed 
hiidblesbod him, and laid him softly down .ig.iin. 
Then, almost in the same breath muttciii.g a 
curse at his unlucky fate, he threw the money upon 


of crime. “ .^o tlon't let's Jicar no more, about j the coverlid, and was down -stairs again. ”1 
schooling ; lluTc'.s too m.iny on 'em to do notliing ; [ couldn't take the last moiiilifiil of bread from the 
.Old don’t let th.il there .sjiy of the parson’s be ! young 'iin,” he said: “take r:irc of .hn*', Jenny ; 
li.ip-^ing about here, prying her nose into what and then ho vs^as gone. 

I'.on’t rons'irn her.” ■ The airrighlcd girl iiank npoft tlte '^ioor, and 

Thf'ii, Mijipcr being finished, he got u[j from his , hiding htT face in her hands as she leant again-^t 
I'li.iir, I'lsiily at .1 stool which crossed 1, is j the comfortless wooden chair, sobbed aloud. I’ci- 

jiissacc to the door, and went out, to spend at the | haps he would come back, she thought, and face ;i. 
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She iin.i^;ini.-tl -.lie iiinlc'r'?lood it nil. Ho h.id been bn.ml below, .is though he cxjifruxl lo find .'inou^c 
c.uighl lung, iiiulhe wa, in danger, so had fled. r.iLlici ih.in a man coneealed in them 
She wt'uKl lam ha\c followed him, for with all tlie Jenny llard> stood where they h.ul left her, uever 
ilevotion ol her unliairiod heart she loved the bad, moving, until a terrified sei earn fioin the cIuKIkii 
hard man — hard to all save -but she did not up-stairs recalled her to hciself. 'I'licn hki a 
dan.. Ho might I'omc Kick; she would wait, and tigress she wms bounding to the reseuo, but th'* 
w.iteh. but she was young, had woikcd hard all jiohccinan who w.i= desiending tonk lier « 
day, and nature asserted itself. Wlien two police- iugly by the aim, and led her down again. i omk 
men, at five m the morning, lifted the hitch of the j now," he s.aKh “don’t be fiightcued, my dear ; !. il 
i oit.vge-door, Jenny w.ii sleeping soundly. 1 us wdiere he's off to — wo ain’t going to hint hiiM. ’ 

'I’he footsteps aroused her, and she was on her j “ AnVt yc though?” lauglu*d tJic *girl, ni.udi.- 
fiel in a second, with tlu rcrollcctioii of all that had i lously. Then suddenly she clasped her h.imls t.i- 
haiipencd clear befoie her. gether tightly, and looking eagerly in th' speako'’ . 

“ Wlicrc’s youT father r ” s.iid tlic foremost of the fare, whispered, ‘‘What d’ye want with Inin ? \\ liai. 
two men, ]K'i cinpionly. ill has he done ? ” 

“ (jone to work,’’ replied the girl, stoutly. 'llic policeman bent hiS head closer to hci, :nui 

“No, no, iny lasb, none of that; weVe been lowered his voice a little, as he pronounci'd the one 
a-looking loi him afore w-c 'ante here ; he's hiding word, “ Murder.” 

siiiiirwhi II' hut I'll lav a guinea we’ll unearth Afterwards, when Jenny went up-.st.iirs— lieav ly, 
h<in " for years seenied to have passed v>\er Iier in 'iiose 

“So \fui maj, and welcome," retorted the gill, few minutes — she found Joe, lb6 faihcrks il'jM.ng, 
s.iiiri!> . “ye may take every inch of him as yc'll sobbing and shivering, stripped of the little r.iggeu 
Imd here." ' night-shirt she had put on him the night b.‘- 

'1 he tw'o men then proceeded to search the house fore ; arid on the pillow where the curly head, h.id 
.nil! Its surroundings ; one going to the bed-rooips, rested, was a stain that made her shudder, 
wlnlsi ilic other examined every corner and cup* | eni> or paht Tim pis&t 
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WARNING LIGHT AND REACON. 

r 

«v am FiLEDfikicK.Aaitpw. 

K in two Parts, p^art the pirst. 

JHERE is nothing w](ick fascinates I history have;taken place. More than this, tlic 
the mind more than grandeur ' «nOigetic' character of our people has enabled them 
nature; and in t^^^ontempla'.'.^ ^lend our empire to all parts of the globe, to 
tioii of the sublime scenery of' ther- form Britain, on which the sun never 

tlpinc ranges^ with their’SQoV7crQwnod sotsj-sQ tnafc our little corner of the world is eon- 
Limmits, the towering heights of Uic'j nected by ties of'. kinship and friendship, slrctching 

ll.inahiyas, oi the fiery pea)c$ of l^e far and wide across the seas, with many distant 

V' A'ldes, man feels his own littleness aii'd parts of the earth. 

i ^ recognises the liand of his Mauser. But Oiir inkular position undoubtedly has its advan- 
thcsc feelings arc stirred in a still greater tages, w^*ch it is necdle.ss to dwell upon ; but 
degree b> the conlcmpl.iLion of the sea, whether in not without its disadvantages also— disadvanl.ages 
1 s calm .and majesMi be.uily, when soft undulations not so much talked about, nor so concctly mi- 

m.ike the bo.sozn of the ocean to rise and fall 1 ’pressed upon the popular mind, as perhaps they 

like the gentle hcavings of a woman’h breast, ought to be. We may congratulate ourselvi s upon 
si.gge:,i!r.g the rcpose of power ; or when, lashed our commercial prosperity, and ujion the f.u-iliiu , 
into fury by the howlmj.’ gale, it dashes itself against which now exist for travelling across the seas to all 
' locl. bound coa-jt, and seems as though it must parts of the world ; but wcmusl not forget that s.id 
.wup .iw.iv ^verj tiling before its awful strength, experiences of wreck, and loss of life, ha^e taught 
Ti- luiiK' dw li es'j too ights more PMtlily occur than us that those facilities are but the results of Icssnus 
lo oui insui.u race, '.ihose very existence ma/ be impressed upon us by many disastrous occurrenLe-. ; 
s\ul t.) b. bound up wi'. the sea. Other nations j and, what is more, we should icmember that the 
are it;ecf,.v{ bv V.uuit'> grandeur as exemplified ; dangers w'hich have wrought so much misfortune 
II' r i.-i) toixi. but -i^e Britons aic surrounded by in c.arlier days are still in existence, nor have tlioy 
thj .iiiil ,1 ,3 . ir pndc that on its bosom the abated one jot of their dreadful attributes "j he 
my-", i; .ui ■ dt. ...'.hicii gild the pages of our ‘-perils o( waters, wind'., and rocks ” still threaten 


experiences of wreck, and loss of life, ha^ e taught 
us that those facilities are but the results of Icssnus 
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l'i( in.-iinrr; lcrn]>csis ’.lot Ui:,l tlic ir fury ; ihc 

^\.lvl N ol ihr sea slill ‘‘ ra;^(. lioiiihly ; " bubjncr>fi*tl 
ji'( ks slill waylay the sfarn.in, aiifl s.inclb and sluuU 

■ till ])frplcx him wlu'ii lit- arrives near to “the haven 
hf’ie he would Ijc.’' 

Hut the f.u t IS plain, nevertheless, that the faci- 
hill's for across the seas have in these 

I.lIIoi d.iys \asily increased, and instead of the 
lit i .111 beinji a dreary waste of waters “ across which 
i .ii'lt ( lure could not jienelratc. and enterprisq feared 
to .iilviimnc,” it has now become a great highway, 
.ind “ the .seas but join the nations they divide.” 

Many causes have operated to bring about this 
t< .iifi.iralivcly happy stale of things, into the con- 

■ .der.ition of \x liich wo do not now propo.se to enter, 
i.iit not the least among these numerous causes 
IS the placing of guiding tod warning marks, for 
till- b'-nefit of the mariner. ’ These most valuable 
.luU- to navigation have^ no doubt been of the 
gri-atcst service to the maritime community, and 
imh'i'd to humanity at large ; they have done much 
unvaids making sea-travelling less dangerous, and 
it is of them that w'c now propose to say a few 
words. 

“Marks and signs of the sea” arc of .veiy' 
ancicM origin, and in the recot'ds of the earliest 
tunes we may read of flaming beacons,' ;wood 
.usd stone pillars, and surdry'other prifnitTve d<?- 
MCir. for the' warning 'and guidance of sea-faring 
men. 1 he first beacon or lighthouse'^ of which’ 
^\e have unyiecord is the Towci^ of Pharos. Itwas 
bu s 1 1 at Alexandria by Soslralus, in the reign of 
riolem\ J’hihidelphus, King of Egypt, one of the 
Mircessi-is of Alexander the Great, and was finished 
iM JiS3 li i-., or 2,155 years ago. jos^hiis tells us 
lli.'it It M.is 547 feet high, and that 'a fire was kiept 
burning :it night, which could be sc^ fot'thijrty-fQ|Ji: 
miles, and it was regarded as one bf the wonders 
of the little world of those days. 'An mhci:ipUon' 
uns cut into the "stnnci’to the effect that; it wa'$ built 
.111(1 dedicated by SostraCus “tO' the ' gods, the 
^.uioiiis, for the benefit of seamen.” There is au^ 
tlsfcntic testimony that this building existed for 1,600 
>'arsingood order, but it is supposed ultimately 
lo have been overthrown by an earthquake. ' T^e 
nuns arc .still to be seen. About the time the' 
rii.iros Tower was built, the celebrated statue of the 
Colossus at Rhodes -was constructed by one Chares. 
The fignrc wa*- made of brass, .and was sufficiently 
lofty foi a -ship to sail Vjctwccn the l^gs which 
Ep.inned llie entrance ('f the harbour, one foat rest- 
ing on each extremity of the pier. It rhusl be re- 
membered, however, that the ships of those days 
were but siii.all craft, and would not requi''c any 
great elevation to enable them to pass under it. 
There is considerable doubt as to whether i\ light 
w.is shown by the figure, but at any rate ii was 
s:erviceablc as a day-mark. About eighty years 
after its election, it was pail ‘ally destroyed by an 


laithtiuake, and ultunati ly the brass was sold by 
the .S.u.iccns lo a Jew foi .1 Mini capKal to ^36,000 
(jf our money, and il •<- Said tli.il it look nine 
hundred camels to carry the met.d away. 

Theie arc tiaditions of light-toucrs h.iving existed 
at Corunna, and at the entrance of the river Guadal- 
(piivir, both on the Atlantic co.ints of Spain, ])ro- 
bably the work of the Mejors. The old ruin on the 
heights of Dover, called C.esr.r's Alt.ir. it> .ilso con- 
jectured to have been a lighthouse, and there are 
various rumours and supiiosiiions CiiM^eining re- 
mains of old towers in ditferent places, in f.u our of 
their having been beacons of some kind. At any 
rate, in the early days they were few and far be- 
<-.vec*n ; tut as civilisation advanced people' grew 
more enterprising, navigation increased, and dif- 
ferent nations became more actiuainted with the 
value of guiding marks set up on shore. Thi- 
records of media'val times show that these ni.irks 
gradually increased with the wants of the marmer. 
We read in Mdcn chronicles of revcieiid lierinits 
retiring to some bleak cliff, and, prompted by a jnirc 
philanthropy, exhibiting bcacon-hghis fioin tluir 
chapebwindows at night to aid the manm r : 01 nf 
apxious meircliants who lighted great fires adj «.• i.t 
to. tliem ports, in order to guide their richlv-l.ulen 
argosies safely home. Coming to a Inter d.iu we 
reach firmer aground, and find in the four luh 
century the establishment, at the mouth ot the 
Gironde in t!*rancc, of a magnificent towc; for the 
purpose of showing light to the m.iriru*) by iiighl. 
Wc allude lo the celebrated -Tour de (. mdou.iii, 
'wffich is still in ^istence. It was huill cluufig the 
troul^lous times of the civil wars of the League ; it 
was twenty-^ j^ears before it was, completed, and 
. nidt uAtil the reigii of Henri Quatre restored peat e 
to France, was this .splendid building devoted to th>; 
puspoM fdr which it was. built. It is a most im- 
posing ’'edifice, and 'possesses accommodation not 
' provided Wonodem lighthouses,' such as a h.-md- 
some apartment for the king’s use, a chapel, and 
one or two other grand rooms. The light, wlun 
.first shown, was obtained from burning wood : sub- 
sequently coaLwas used, and a rude altcmiu wa.s 
even made to use a reflector with this co.iMight, 
but not with much success by reason of thf biiioke. 

Thus it Nwill be seen that the devLlopnieiit of 
commerce, the increase of communicaiion, and the 
humane desire to relieve those m distress li.ive 
combined to bring about a gradu.il .imi lioralion in 
the means of marking the coasts of all (.duiitnes, 
and the sea-sliorcs of all civil i-jcd hinds arc now- 
lighted up at night with splendid lincb of vLiiug.iicd 
and brilliant lights. 

Wc propose now to look more particularly- at our 
English lighthouse bystcni, .mil ''to coftsidei sueli 
details as may be interesting lo the general re.ider. 
The whole science of I'harologv, as it is now (..died, 
from the Egyptian J’liaiob lo which we have ri.- 
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f- ni'.'l. Hill'll Ijc L-.S- nli.ill) iiilcrLsiurj to a in.in- 
I ijji liki'-oiirsL’hcs, .imi iiei'tK no ajM’loijy 

i .r .iiiiociuLiion. Under the eoinpu-hcii^j^e 
tiiiiiof lo inckulcil niiieli th.il wc lia\c 

Hi. I • p.KL to consider; beMdes lij^hlhouscs thcic 
ii ■Iii-’.ilnph, buoys, beacons, .tiul foK siy^iials. all 
.1 which Ji.uc a similar cad in view. \iz., the pro- 
ii'tioii .ind guidance of the manner. In soim* 
lumn: paper we may perhaps Ireat uf the oilier 
111 inches, of this subject, but foi the jnesent wo r-aii 
ih.d only with lii;hlhouses. 

Round the coasts of the Uiided KiiiijuOin are 
iipwaids of four hundred lighthouses ; 

c 

‘ Nut uric :iloiii' , fruiii ciu.li iirojci <r(|<c 
And ijcrilniis nef .-liiniH ilie vrr.ic, 

i't.iiu iiilo life a dim sh:i]ie, 

llt'lJiiig iU laiilcrn o’er ihc rc^ile&s surge." 

h of ilicse JjghLhouBos has, in addition lo its 
I. .1'^ a ;jencrul .sea-mark, its special duty to per- 
i.'i 111, L<i hiark the position of a rock, .sand, or shoal, 

' i lo le.id the way through a narrow channel 4nto a 
Ji'ilK'iir. Some small, and comparatively insignhj 
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' iiC.iMl li.Oil , guide fi'slieiiiu u Imim. v\ .inl . no i; ti _■ 
I mu linic IlII iIumm im oiIkt simmu n i i ;lic m i;jli 
bourJioinl what n. tin til.ile »>l the tiiii, .m-J 
I the bar ol a liarbour e.iii be eio.sseil lliil l!.e 
] lighthouses which take most liold of tlj..- piipul n 
j iinagination are tlio.se grand .sli in iim >> wlijil! ;i ■ 
: out of the bea. bl.indiiig erect and nnini)\abli u.-.. 

■ the tempest i.iges, and the giant wavi**. dash ilu : .. 
I selves in \ain tury againsl the luwcrs, and wli 
' lights shine out serene and ste.iilfast thieiigli i 
! storm, and gladden many a sailor’s lie.in. li . 
j only in comparatively recent limes tli M in.i in., 
been .able lo build lirm stnicUnes m .siilIi l\i>om n 
^nd isolated situations. Om i)kle‘.t ligliLli-'U'-.e . 
were built on lend, on the summiLs ol i.ill cliii^ .n.d 
in other elevated positions, from which huge llamiiig 
coal fires blazed and pmoked, up to the end of lii..' 
last century. lJut in these day.s lighthouse engine- r- 
ing has made vigorous progress, and b> its .vd ^v.' 
arc now enabled, as it were, lo wade out ii.; ilie 
se.a with our lamps, to help our fiicnds lo get •.. . . 
through the dangers that encompass our shores 
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. STRANGERS, FROM^ WHENCE? 

BV T. CARPJtNtKJl, F.R.a!s. 

MVSTEKIOUS interest has always I meteor? This was a bold thought, but a lash on* ; 
/ attached to iho^e shapeless, i it missed its aim^of solving the mystery of lilc- 

4 f dusky, half-stony, half-mc- j Generation by shifting the difficulty from one jd nu i- 

V- / * Vfc\ M ^ object to another. Grant the possibilil> oi .\ 

iJffi A w\ preserved in scientific 'meteor biinging life-germs to our planet; iheu 
I \ h flirlnl V *wt^scums uhder. the name ^comes.tbefatul question, How came the lile-gcim-, 
.'"If aerolites, ^;’Or meteoric ^^'ujSon thp meteor ? , At present meteoric in.is^.c-, .i: ^ 

They arc s^, truly suf^cie^tTy interesting in themselves, and njo.n 
W <^‘' 9 hSb,;jo h^v,e faUen: Jroit) ,5i^’ Jspcculatibns ; iheii-’ constiiuiiun, thei- 

J probabjje source, their relation to other planotar\ 

idfcl celestial is 4 ip ^enenmy bodies,, thd. laws yrhich govern their visits to the 

^Y-' associated in the roiad neighbourhood ^ our earth, those are a feu pomu 

with the ihtai^iblc^ i^at of. inquiry tliat will engross philosophers for a loiv 
ue c.-innof suppress a feehn-, akin to awe when we time, before they will, need to create a f-ictitioub 
I -I oJi'vlvca confronted by these material messen- interest by associating meteors with biologic.il 
;..-.fiomihe realms or .jura. They look so earthy' speigilations. But, in speakinj thus lightly of 
h It « c M-ouId fan. reg ml them us pf the earth, and a grand Idea, let' us pay our tribute of atlmiraiinii 
ti.ii-. .Mse ourselves of me difficulty -whit* ■»«„«- 4o iw deep and, far-thinking originator, to wliotii 
■ ..iiiii.i m .Ittenipung to reconcile them with an science is indebted for advances many and -1 
o ’i.i .oiicilnai origin, lint science gives us Us | . The subject, of aerolites or ractcontcs, and lla 
. 1 - n.iiicc t.nu the}-../',- foreigti to our globe; ! alUed phenomena of shooting or faUing stars, is to,, 

. f.o u . ih,it they have mme f,om inter- j vast, and ramifies into too ‘mtmy fields of imjuiir. 

p iiiit.n v ,i,..ces; it even hints that thei' pnmi- ! lor us to deal with it in Us generality m such an 
... ‘ some n.mote sun, rhat ai liclc a.s the jDresent. Our object now i*, lo infoi in 

vj.i, ■ turmoils and eniptiuus to our readers of the discovery of certain masse*' of 

perhaps some , inett*oric iron, which .surpass in magnitude any t In -g 
.J ! ' ' 'imbled to decay, and of of the kind previously heard of, and which, aji.iri 

^ I'ragcvnls. Have wo hoin ihi-ir surpassing dimension's, h.ive scvoi.il 

, ,, , *' ' ' .k..i the germs Oi _ poini-a of inlercsl connected with ilicir wm .iliun .it 

o.irs ':i sced-beaimg the time of their discovery, and al.->j w iih the niLau-, 
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Iv. ihi y liavf Ijccm l)rou;.jlit fif)m their lurk- I 

111 " jil-ii.!.-. ixlii-u tluy wore lost to inlellu^cnt si.i;lu, ! 
.'iiil tU'iioMlotl where lhe\ c.in he Jcisuivly studu (i, j 
riii'l wluio Ihcir deoi>l\- intercslin-^ history ran i 
]K iliaps be unfolded by seiutiny and analysis. 

In iho yenr 1870, a Swedish c\]icdition, which 
bail boon on;ra;.;cd in Arctic exploralion about the 
< nl 1 iivenland, brought home the intelligence 
ih.il iliero were upon that coast, lying in fact upon 
liii so.i -shore, sever.il stupendous masses of stony 
inalLor, fmeign in nature to the soil they wore de- 
positi'd upon, and which* one of the savatis of the 
oxfiloring ]Mrly had declared to be of meteoric 
01 u;in. The masses ’ vtc too large to be embarked 
and bifjught away by the cxpeditionj&ts on that 
oeiMsion ; but as it was all-important that they 
shoi'lil be preiicrvcd and made act^JSible for study, 
an aiipii'Mlion was made by the Swedish Gov^ern- 
ini'nt to Llial of Denmark; upon whose territory the 
a< iolitt'S were lying, for permission to remove therPi 
u|ion condition that one- third of the entirtf find 
111 Mild be handed over to Danish museums, and 
the rem.undcr become the properlj- of the Swe 4 cs, 
w ho were lo bear all cost and risk of 'their recovery, 
'j'liis .11‘rangcment was conscTrtecl to, and last year 
two 'Swedish vessels, a steam war-sloop and a brig, 
*'ei forth like the argonauts of mythology *0 fetch 
till' troasuio home to ihcii learned (fbuntryuien. 

'I lies found the spoil, and, by efforts that mu^ 
h ive be' n -is nCvirly supei'human as those wWch 
«.iincd ihe stone blocks to the- top of Chcop^ 
pyi unid, they got the masses on board. For con- 
(iiM; ih.ir size and weight I The t-ltt«e' largest 
wi ighed respectively twenty-one' English tons, nine' 
lon^, and four and a half tons, while the' former of 
them h.ul in one place a sectional ’dtea''of about 
foity-two square feet. Those who Imow the, difi^- 
cullies and anxieties attending ..the shipmeftt of 
such great weights, even wfiere landttQ^ stj^s, ' 
n-.incs, and all other aids.arc at hand^ will a^^re^ 
CM to the labours of^'lhe Swedish argonauts in 
I' 1 1 mg these gigantic stones from off a desolate 
Arctic shore. ' . , " ! ji \t. 

Jlc'siclos these major masses there werepipkedup 
1 weiity-two minor fragments, weighing in gfOf/s ftcgn 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundml poupcTs,^^ 
were safely secured, and upon the return' voyt^jf 
in September last, the middle^ized massi, tha^’ 
w'cighing nine tons, and about one-thkd liy weight' 
of the smaller piece's, were landed ;^t Cdpen- : 
liagen for de])osit in the museum there. \The others, ; 
giants and dwarfs, wore diorne to Stocldiolni, and 
])l:u;ed in the national museum in that city. And 
by the fact that the Hritish Museum po&sesscs 
a specimen we -may infer that the Swedes have, 
as we should expect, distributed a portion of 
ihcir fragments among foreign scientific institii- 
Lions. 

History 1 -iils to furnish us with any record of 
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meteorites so cnlo'.s-il .i 1 those, especially the 
greatest of tlioni. I'jion the exact dimensions til 
Ihe'f.iinoii'. one whnli I'liitaich lulls ns foil at -Kgo-, 
I’.itanios in n.e. :j(j 5 we rue in doubt, for we aio 
vaguely told that it wa-i ‘‘as large as a wagon ” 
about as defuiito a .standard of rcforenco as lh.it 
adopted by the youth of Uory who. qiK- .iionod upon 
the dimensions of an object, declared it lo be 
“about the sue of a piece of ch.ilk." Wo ha\o .1 
few authenticated instaiuos of aerolites of a loii 
weight; many of several luiiidred pound''; .iinl 
multitudes whose pounds arc counted by the lon i 
But all such are pigmies compared to tho-e 'i.'doi 
notice.* There is, however, nothing to Iiiiai ih- ! 
of a mecooritc. that we know of ; and ii i-, le. ■ 
passible that our earth may, at some time, \.n 
counter a mass greater oven than that twenty -ton 
one, so much greater indeed that the l itter sluml.i 
, be reduced to a pigmy’s rank of si/e. I’u-'^siMy, too 
; we may hi^vc oncoimtored such ahead). Who 
knows what the .sedimenrary deposits of the c. n th 
cot^' and. hide from us.^ . Gigantic .aerolitic bloek-i 
'may haye fallen while yet the foundations ol <M;r 
.globe were exposed, and before the furmatum of its 
secondary and tertiary coyejings. And wh.i knows 
what meteoric masses may be gathered to the 
treasures of the deep? Abrolites ilo fall <1 
On tlw 20th of June, rfop, one fell on the v k oi 

a ship in the Norlli Atlantic. It weighed but six 
ounces — fortunalely perhaps, as the cons.'qucnces 
of a heavy descending w’ith the gre it velocity 

^ which 'these objects move rrdght have been 
serious to thevessd. [The sea doubtless leceive, 
mofC aerolites than the land, just in proportion a- 
tlfc watery jfrea is greater than the land area of ilie 
terraqueous globe. . 

The 'monster, meteorites under discussion wou' 
found, cm the sea-shore, actually between high mi.l 
low water marks ; had they fallen a few yaids moic 
to ^awajyl they w'ould not have becu^ known in ils. 
except; by some such accident as an earthquake on 
the i^pot,- i>r sbine. other terrestrial convulsion which 
jni^t 'petchancc have cast them into view. 

.There, is pnplhcr cUrlous ciTcuni.si.iiii.u in con- 
nection with die precise locality of thc.se m.issc'1. 
The ones were found loose upon the 

shore,; buf resting immediately upon b.M.iUic 
rocks^ in which they appeared to h.ive been 
originally imbedded. It would seem as il they 
haij boen^ wholly or m part buried in the 
basalt, :.nd had been laid bnre by the constant 
wash of tlic tide during long ages. Some of the 
fragmcrits were cncounl'-red actually in the bas.ilt ; 
the rock itself was found to contain ininute par- 
ticles of the meteoric matter, identn'-^l in chcinic.il 
constitution with the large masses ; and the latter 
were found to enclose fragments of basalt. This 
points pretty obviously to the conclusion tli.it th'' 
meteorites descended upon the basalt when iL w.i> 
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in a pl.isiic st.iti And basall is an ignt-ous rock, 
Ix't n cjoclccl from the earth’s interior^ 
and Ji.ni ()\( rspn-ad many lar^t- tracts of its surface, 
ai .in .prjcli which, allliough comparatively recent 
'jcoloipt ally speaking, must date hackw.irds through 
< oimt less ages. The meteoric masses presumably 
discendcd when what we call Greenland, and 
wliai ib now a region of ice and snow, was the scene 
of p.reat volcanic convulsions and fiery eruptions. 
I pon the evidence that offered itself to Professor 
Nordcnsckjold, who saw the masses in j//«, he con- 
cluded that they had come to earth, perhaps as por- 
tions of an extensne meteoric shower, and buried 
llu'insrlves in the moUen basalt during an eruption 
in what Sir Charles Lyell has called the Miocene 
age, or that which formed a middle epoch between 
the Oldest and the newer geological periods. 

Put basalt itself contains iron, and the que.stion 
Ii.is not unnaturally occurred to critical minds 
vln'ther, after all, the masses may not bo of terres- 
tii.il origin. This suggestion is, however, met by 
tidse rhcmical analysis, which shows the' COm- 
pii .it Kill of the great blocics to be quite different from 
.11 IN terrestrial subiftanch, and peifectljr identical. 
NMili ih.u of matter Icnown to be meteoric^ 
iiMbses urc ferraginoiis like authenticated ;.-al 5 rA-; 
liUs; like many of these they contain dn'd . 

i. Ill inn. and \vhen l[>olished and etehed 
i!u y exhibit *• the peculiar, figuvejs Sr marking; 
ii^iiMlly considered charact^istjc of irAndf meteoric 
(iiigin ’• There can scarcely be' a' doulii: as. to 
their celestial w cosmical charact'^../ tl^b 
iiliilosoplicrsj so incapable of tolcraiinfi; ,a'-dpubt 
that they will not allow " a peg to hon^ a 
I II.” have hinted at thcrriesTability lif 
lit b.ibalt rock at .considerable di^tahj^ 
iwriiier site of the ^tlrdlitic masi[je\ tQ ' asfC^rti^ , 
.\licihcT iron exists elsewhere than 'Tn ’wiiat ^§as - 
ilieii- immediate, vitdnily ; whi^ 
mention ifithcr tP < ^^xcrrtplify phiVosoj^^c.'Isitnlof!^ 
ih:ii\ as ooubtmg the true meledric Aharihier of thc,- 
objects, upon which point we take the Analytical 
i videnre to 'be toleraoly dbncIusivA 
Whai n siiory could these missives from the sky 
' i '.lU', had they the power of S|iecch I If we adopt 
• ■111' meteoric theory, vemay suppose them to 
h.'ve been hurled frpni soi^ remote sun iiy the 
Mupeudmis cjcctive forcOfe of which, aa w 4 
kii.'w fiiim study of our sun, these orbS are'tSte 
‘ Liios. If we adopt another theory, we may regard 
iiv in .IS I he i/isjnta tmffiira of some ancient planet 
i >: ' siTicc i.rumtalcd to decay. And with re^afd to 
I'l's ilicnn umark, ihat one c.ircful student of 
ilu miiMii: (her.irterisiic? of meteoriivs has traced 
vssM’ iiijjit niiiuie *,!' different bodies of this 

* ■ ! ■ >r ^ I'oilj.. . A ’10 1 .IS j:isp«cte4 the 

' ‘ ’ ■ ■ '••xt.-.l I't*'"! 1; ti-icaing faLts coa- 


clas-s, winch have led him to the concliiMon that the 
different orders of tlic-m miiy be .iccepied ;i'. re- 
presenting dilTercnt portions of th<’ mniie pl.inei.iry 
body, lie has found that some aieof tlie (kiiscly 
compact metallic natuie which would inesum.ibly 
belong to the central portions of such a both ; that 
others .nrc less dense, as though they h.ul rouic 
from parts iie.ircr its surface : that others .ig.iin 
arc of lighter stony constitution, and therefore per- 
tained to still more nearly superficial .strata of the 
demolished globe ; and M. Meuiiicr, the meteoi- 
analyst alluded to, has hypothetically reconstructed 
the body, and considered at length the jiositum in 
snace which it (>ccupied, and the causes which led 
to its disruption. Imagine one of our newly ac- 
quired fragments forming at one lime a jiait of 
such a globe (and the imagination m.iy be quite 
legitimately employed upon such a subject^, and 
what a history must it carry in its stony bie.tst ! 
What scenes did it behold Upon its own wo; Id? 
whkt did H witness while it was a homeless w.in- 
derer -Uirough'^pace? w'hat was the condition >>f 
our ’plkqet '^ when it ' dashed into, and splashco 
'^at '^sea of. molten rock upon whose 
cbi^otidatcd bosom 'it lias' since reposed?, and 
the changes that ' pkssed around it 
in the long ages that have'^r^^ aw^y during tlie 
Tnteicv^ bnween its arrival oii.our, glpbe and it.'^ 
distt^^ance by. human bands?' Would that we 
could extract |rm these stones their sermons. 
..Som^thing^doubUcss in the department of cosinicrd 
b%oiy wW reveal, by the careful study iliat 
^iH be ^irtowcd upon them ; and let us remember 
riha^m;i»ost depArtiifants of science there occur 
pfrlessr satisfactorily solvable, whicli 
, P^o^ed by,.tbe palceontologisi 

n single mcm- 
^problem was that attacked by M. 
^ns sesedtehes abbt^ alluded to. Wlmt 
the istones wiir.|e«witoan us, it would ub- 

viousljrb^ prema^^ to spigeulate upon. 

In conclusion, we remark that the monster 
znetet^ites, have $bowh g^t dislike to ' being 
disturbed ffom their long npose. They h.ive 
manifested a sh-ong tendency to fret away their 
substance.' In other words, and laying metaphor 
they have ^ begun to. perish rapidly in the 
atmosphere of the Stockholm museum by break- 
ing up and' cfumbling to a fine powder. This is 
very carious,* considering what weather- beating 
they must 'have withstood oh the Greenland sea- 
shore. But it IS evident that their destruction i;* 
imminent if the decay cannot be arrested. At- 
tempts have been made to stay it by coating the 
meteorites with varnishes ; but these have hitherto 
proved ineffectual, and it is actually proposed to 
preserve them in a gigantic tank of spirits of wim 
Poor imtcoiites I once free of the universe, now to 
be tfinllned in a picklc-tub. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STRETTON. 


(.IIAl’TKR TTfE T 111 R T Y- S E V F. NT 11. 
FINAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

It w a'-; a .splendid opening, without question. Dr. 
Si'nu'r h:id been in good practice for more than 
thirty years, and he had quietly introduced Jack 
til tlie ijosition he was about to resign. Ye* 1 


few persons urged me to stay and live down my 
chagrin and grief, but most of my friends etm- 
gratulatcd me on the change in my pro.spec ts, and 
bade me God-speed. Julia could not ronceal her 
regret, but I left her in the charge of (. aiitamt 
Carey and Johanna. She promised to be my faith- 
ful correspondent, and I engaged to write to In-i 



' "‘TRASIlke ANB TQRMBNTIMC* 


pondered over the proposal for a whole week b£^re 
agreeing to it. I knew Jack well enoqgh to-be, 
sure be w'ould never regret his generosity i btit if 
1 went I would go as junibr partner, ajid with a 
much smaller proportion of the profit^ Ithan that 
olfered !)> Jack. Fhially I resolved to accept, 
and wrote to him as to the Serins upon whneb alone 
I would join him. 

I did not wail for my father to commit the irre- 
p.Trable folly of his second imirriage. Gutrn^ 
had become hateful to me. In spite of my exceed- 
ing love for iny native island, more beautiful ii' the 
eyes of its people than any other spot on earth, I 
could no hmgei be haj>py or at peace there. A 


i:;jCgulaily. Tjiere existed between us the half- 
be&ot|;ral to which we had pledged ourselves at my 
moth^s urgent' request. She would wait for tlic 
time ;whcn Olivia was no longer the first in my 
hearth; tlien she would be willing to become my 
wife. Bjt if ever that day came she would require 
me to give up my position in England, and settle 
down for life in Guernsey. 

Fairly, then, I W'as launched upon the career of a 
physic'.an in the great City. The^ completeness of 
the change suited me. Nothing here, in scenery, 
atmo«-phere, or society, could remind me of the 
ficltc'l past. The troubled waters subsided into u 
dun t aim, as far as emotional life w cut. 1 ntcllectu.il 






lift, till llu (i.iiii.r). w.ib in il*? cnmnl, 

.’!i(l il i\ .ifUT rl ly drifti'il nu' f.inlicr from 

j> iiF-i li nn morn s ']‘o Ik* siiri’, tlu' kIl'.i ciossid me 
,ilii li lli.iL M mi;;hL be in Londtm — (nvn in iht* 

■ line sln.! l with me. 1 never c;ni;.jht si;;ht of :i 
i.itlfl .L’.nro dress bill my .sIl’]is were huinctl, and I 
til! I was sure that the wearer was not 
t'iui.i. IhiL I was aware lh.it the rh.mces of our 
.iieeliDi^ ivcrc so small that 1 could noi count upon 
tliun, K\en if I found her, »\ li.it then ? .She was 
1 . f ir away from me as llioii'di the Atl.inilc rolled 
ijv.i\vei n us. If 1 only know that she w.is safe, 
and as happy as hci sad destiny could let her be, 

I would be oonU-nl. Kor tins assurance \ looked 
lorw.ird thri)u;ih the louft months that must iiilcr- 
veiif before her promised eoniniunication would 
ft mu loTardif. 

'I hiis 1 was thrown cniirtly ipon mypiofcssion 
fci. iiueiest .ind occupation. I i^avc myself up to it 
AMih .111 tnergythal ama);ed Jack, ar^l somclinics 
iiruMsed myself. 1 Jr. Senior, who as an old veteran 
Ji.ved it with ardour for its own sake, was delighted 
i\i:h 111 } cnthusia.siTi. He prophesied ^great things 
foi me. ' 

So passed my first winter in London. 
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(IIAPTER THE 'THlRTy-EIGIlTlI. 

TJi; 'lASI-BS TURNED. 

A i)UK.\kV season was that firsi winter in London. 

it hiipiKTied qiiilQ natureJly 'that here, as in 
< ’/uernsey, iny .share of th.e pr.idticQ fell among the 
h.Mtr and leart important cliiss-of patients. Jack 
l^iu'ior bald been ou,,the field some years sooner, 
.11(1 lie was Londpn-bora. and L6ndon4»red. All 
bu* surroundings of his life fit^ him -without a 
.\niikic. He was 'at home cvi&yi^efei and would 
li.i\f counted the puLte of p. duchess w'ith as little 
emotion aS that of a dairy^maid^ >. On the other 
iiand, I could not accomin<idaie.4nyself altogether 
to haughty atvl aristocratic.sliraiigem-^though Ixatn 
somewhat ante duliiig i^tcr experiences, 'for during 
tlic winter onr fashionable (..lients uere all out of 
. \Mi, .anil our time comparatively iin^cupied.. To 
bi .It L-asc anywhere it was, at that tim^ esseU' 
i d to me to kno\ ‘ somotld'ng of the people with 
..iioni 1 was associatiir; — aif ‘hisular tiaiL'copiinoh 
to .ill those who are bno^ht uji in a contr^^^d’ 
and isoI.it cd circV ■ ’ ' , 

lu'-idca this instic cmbarra'jsmcnt which hung 
ii'.i.* a cl-'g liIkfuI jne out of diioi*>, within doors 1 
Ml '.M d wufulli the drdnl v feminine way^ to which I 
!i 111 bci'ii 11 M-; Tlioif’ was .1 trusiy fcm.Uc seivant, 
li.ilf coiik. h.ih housekoc’u**-, who lived in Uie front 
k.uhri'. mil ^•.jj'i'riuiciid' ’ our household ; but she 
..MS not ai .111 the , 11 . '.’■■.1 in Miohnusow'hom I needed- 
’t u.i- I \M.1i-.ippc i''icd, Iiandsoi.ic dwelling, but 
j* w.’s t<*!"i»K j'’' ')iuy. The iu i\ y, substantial 
^ i.iiuviiL-t ui’dialurbod in level 


! rows .uiaiii'il llic w.dl, .md ilic ciinis-ui i loili upon 
! the t.ililo w.is as b.ire a*'.! billiard boaid. \ lliMiihle 
lying u]»«n il, oi fiillui on tlu; c.irpi t .iiid .ilni'isl 
crushed by iny careless trc.id. would h.iic Iklii .is 
welcome a ‘^iglit to me as a bl.idc* of grass oi 
siiriiic of walei iii some .sandy desert. 'J'lic sou.nl 
of a light fo'’t rustling diess. and low, ‘.'in 
Aoice, woiiKl h.ive been the sweetest music in my 
ears. If a loung fellow of eight-and-lwenly, with 
an excellent appolilc and in good hcaltli, could be 
said to pine, 1 was pining for the prett}, fondlin'; 
womans ways whidi had tpiilo vanibhc'd out of m\. 
life. 

At times my thoughts dwelt upon my semi- 
eiigagemeht to Julioi' A.s soon as 1 eould dctliroiu 
the iinagd of Olivia from its pro-i-rninenre in iii} 
heart, she, was w'illing to welcome me Ij.i.'-k aL',;ir.i 
—a prodigal suitor, who had spent all his Ii\ing in 
a far country. We corresponded 'legidarl) riid 
frequently, and Julia’s, letters 'were .ilways nod, 
sensible, and affectionate. If our marriage, anri all 
the sequel 'to it, toiild have been conducted I v 
epistles, notliing could liave been more s.itisfacton . 
lJut I felt a little doubtful* about the termination of 
this Platonic friendship, with its half-betrothal, li 
did not appear to me that Olivia’s image was fading 
in the slightest degree ; no, though I knew her to 
be married, though I was ignorant ifcrhere she was, 
though there was not the faintest hope within me 
that she would ever become mine. 

Turing the quiet, solitary evenings, whilst J.ick 
•as away at some bull or concert, to which I h.id 
liO heart to go, my thoughts were pretty ccjuully 
divided between my lost mother and my lost 0!i\ i.i 
-i-lbst in such different ways! It would li.ivo 
grieved Julfti in her, very soul if she could li.nc 
known how rarely, in comparison, I thought of her. 

Yet, on ‘ht! whole, there was a certain awcetncbs 
in feeling myself not altogether cut off from 
womanly ]u^e and sympathy. There was a homo 
always open to me— a home, and a wife devotedly 
attach^ to nie, whenever I chose to claim them. 
That was n^t unpleasant as a prospect. As soon us 
this low fevtrof the spirit was over, there was a eon- 
valeseent 'hospital to go to, where it might reco\cr 
its original tone and vigour. At present the fever 
^ad too firm and ‘Strong a hold forme to pronounce 
myself convalescent ; but if J were to believe .ill 
that sages baldr'said, there ivould come a time when 
1 sliould. rejoice over my own recovery. 

I Early in -the spring 1 received a letter from Julia, 

j desiring me to look nut fiir apartments, somcwlnTo 
J in my neighbourhood, for herself and Johanna :rid 
j Captain Carey. They were coming to London lo 
spend two or three months of the season. I h.icl 
I not had aiT>' l.isk .so agreeable since I left Cuernsev. 
j J.ick was hospitably anxious for them to come to 
our own hovse, but I knew they would not liMeii to 
such a pTOpo.s.al. ! found some .suitable rounis for 
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ihi Ml, 1, 111 Il.iinniT SliLCt. wIil'I'c 1 Lnukl , \Vc lingcrcil over tiic pk.'is.iiit mc.il db il liiiie 

he sMlli lliun .iL ail) lime- iii luc imiiiitC's. ■ weit: juade l‘.\j)ivs*» 1\ for lliat purpose, mslcad of 

Oil the .i])i>oinlL’d cl ly 1 met tlu'm at Waluloo liun>inj; ovei it, Jack .ind I ivcio wont to do. 
.SL.ilion, and m^jLilled lliein m their new ap.iit- . At the .close Carey aiinounccd tliat lie was 

nii Mls. , . about to leave us alone to^elher for an hour or two. 

It .struck me that, notwltllStandl^J^ the fati^jiic of ^ 1 went down to the door with him, for lie had made 
t.iL join ney, Jiiha was looking better and hajipier . me a mystci ions signal to follow him. Jn the hall 
ils.iii 1 liad seen her look fora long time. Her tie laid Ins hand upon my shoulder, and whi>pLreJ 

!)I.m Iv dicbs suited her, aad gusc her a style which a few incomprehensible sentences into ivy c.ir. 

die never had in colours. Her comple.'Lion looked] “Don't' think anything of me, my boy. 1) m’t 
dark, but not sallow; and her brown hair w'as sacrifice yourself for me. I’m an old fellow lom- 
cei L Hilly moic becomingly arranged. Her appear- pared to you, though I'm not fifty \t.,t ; exenhody 
.line was that of a well-bred, cultivated, almost in Guernsey knows that. So put me out ul tlie 
I legant woman, of xho-n no man need be ashamed, question, Martin. ‘ There's many a slip ’lwi\i ilif 
jiih.uma was .siinplj herself, without the least per- , cup an 1 the hp.* That 1 know quite w'ell, my ik o 
Cl plible change. Hut Captain. Carcy.again looked j fellow.” 

t. n ye. lib younger, and was evidently taking pains 
uiih Ins appearance, lliat suit of his iiad never 
been made in Guernsey ; it must have come out of 
.) London establishment. His hair was not so 
■.,0-ey, and his face was less hypoclbondrJac. . He 
.issLiied me that his health had bepn wonderfully 
•;iiud all the winter. 1 was more than satisfied, 1 

u. is proud qf all my, friends, y >. • . 

“ Wc want you to come and have a long talk with 

us to-morrow;'* said Johanna; “it is too late to- 
night. We shall be .busy shoj^ing in the mdriYng, 
bill can you come in thq evening?” . 

“Oh. yes,' I answered ; “.1 am at leisure most 
cxciiiiigs, and 1 count ujron Spending then> with 
N oil. 1 can esedrt you to as many places of amuse- look at somebody's tongue. 

vicnt .IS you wish to visit.” “ It is Ai^rly ei^t inondiB since yom poor de.ii 

“ l\ -morrow, then,” she said, “we shall take tea mother died,” remarked Johannot 
al eight o’clock.’’ . ' ’ Eight n\onthsL~ Yes; aijd. no one knew v. iip 

1 bade them good-night with.a,lighter..heart;than those cightimonths had^cen tome— how desol.itt. : 
1 had felt for a long while. 1 held hand tho how edipty J , ' 

longcbt, looking into her face; earnestly, it ' “ Youi cecoUoct,” continued Johanna, “’how hoi 
rlushod and glowed a little under my schi;tiny. , ' heart i^s^set ^ your m^iage with Julia, anil il^ 

“ I'rue heart ! ” 1 said to myself, “ true anS con- proipisoyou both'm^dc tO'her on her death-bed 
slant: and I have nothing, and shall have no- . Yes/* I answereih bending forward and prc-sbuig 
thing, to oflfer it but the ashes of a dead passion. Juli4*^>hand^/“ X remember every word.” 

^Vould to Heaven,” 1 thought as, I paced along There .wa^ n.minutefs silence after this; and I 
llrook Street, “1 had never been fitted waited htssom^ wonder as to what this prolucle was 

Olivia : " leading to.v • 

1 was punctual to my lime the next day*.' !i^he' “ Mardn,” asked Johanna, in a solemn lone, 
dull, stiff drawing-room w'as alre.idy invested “are yon forgetting Olivia?” 
those tokens of feminine occupancy wliitdi I ndssed “jfe,’* I sai^ dropping Julia's hanrl as the image 
so greatly in our much, handsomen: .house. There, . of piiv'ia flashed' across 'me reproachfully, “not al 
Mere llowcrs blooming in the ceobrCi pf thic aJU V/hat would -you have me s-.i> ? .She is as 

table, and little knick-knacks lay sttfewcd about, dear* to me at this moment as she ever was.” 

Julia's work-basket Stood on a little st^d the ^ I diought you would say so,” she replied ; “ I 
vx'indow. There was th* rustle and mewement of did not think )'ours ■was a love that xvould quickly 
their dresses, the noiseless footsteps, the subdued pass away, if it ever does. 'I’liore are men wlio can 

Aoiccs caressing my ear. 1 sat among them quiet love with the constancy of a woman. Do you know 

and silent, but rcvdling in ihis partial retqrn of anything of her?” 

olden times. When Julia poured out my tea,, and “Nothing!” I said despondently ; “I have no 
passed it to me with her white hand, I felt inclined clue as to ivlicrc she may 1 m now.” 
to kiss her jevxellcd fingers. If C'apt.iin Carey had ! “ Nor has Tarclif,” she continued ; “ my biolhei 

not been jireseiit I think I should have clone so. | and 1 went across to Sark last week to ask him,” 


He was gone before 1 could ask for an explaii.. 
lion, and I saw him tearing off towards 
Street. 1 returned to the cjra wing-room, pondi nr ■ 
over “his words. Johanna and Julia ueie biui. 
side by side on a sofa, in the darkest corner oi the 
iTOom— though the light was by no inc.i+i . hnlliani 
anywhere, for Uie three gas-jets.werc set in slu ii .i 
manner as not to turn on much gas. 

“Come here, Martin,” said Johadna; “we wib*- 
to consult you on a subject of great imporl. nice to 
us alL" 

I drew up. a chair opposite to them, .md s i« 
down, much as if it was about to be a m -dicai cor - 
saltation. > I felt almost ajs if 1 must fci l a pulse, i>: 
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‘‘ Tli.'il u.is very f'ootl of you,'' J iritcrruiiiL'J. 

" Jt n.is i).iif!> for oui own s.ikcs, ' she s.'ucl, blnsh- 
jni; f.jiiilly. “ M.nlin, Tardif says tlial if you Imvc 
j'li.L Olivia, il is once for .ill. \ou woiiltl 

ji'.Mi MMitjiier il. Do you think that this U true? 
I’e iMnilid with us.” 

“Yes,” 1 answered, “ft is true. I could never 
j.ive :i|.;.iin as 1 love Olivia."’ 

“ 'rhen, my dear Martin," said Johanna, very 
‘iiftly, “do you wish to keep Jiili.i to her ^rromisc?” 

I started violently. What ! did Julia ’vish to be 
iilcased from tlial scini-engagemcnt, and be free? 
Was it possHjle th.'ii any one else coveted my place 
in her affections, and in the new house which wc 
had fitted up for ourselves? I felt like the Tlog in 
the manger. It seemed an unheaid-of encroach- 
ineni for any person to come between iny cousin 
J iili.i and me. 

“ I )o you ask me to set you free from your pro- 
nnsf. Julia 1 asked, somewhat sternly. 

" VMiy, M.'trtin.” she said, averting her face 
Ironi me, “you know I slioiild never consent to 
many you, with the idea of your caring most for 
th.it girl. No, I could never do that. If I believed 
mhi would ever think of me as you used to do 
In lore you saw her, well, I would keep true to you., 
Ihii IS there any hope of that ? ” 

“ Let ub be frank with one another,” I answered ; 
'■ ii ll me, IS there any one else whom you wcAild 
m.wi> if I release you from this promise, 'which was^ 
( Illy gi^en, perhap.s, to soothe my mdther'.s last 
hours ?"’ 

J uli.i hung her head, and did not speak. Her lipV 
ininbkd. I s.iw her take Johanna's hand and 
.siiucc/c ll, as if to urge her to answer qd^tmn. 

’* M.inm,” said Johanna, “^your happiness is dear 
to cveiy one of us. If Wc hAd beHeved' there >vas 
:iny liopc of your learning to lovif Julia as she 
(leserx^es. and as .i man ought to ,love,^hrs wife, not 
a uord of this would have ^ceri sjK/ken. But.Wc 
.ill Ictl ilicre i.s no such hope. Only say there is, 
.iiul uc will not utter another word.*’' 

“ No,” 1 said “ you ladst tell me all now. I can- 
not let the question rest here. Is there any one 
I ■ f whom Julia would marry if she felr quite free?* 
• 'll -.,’’ ..nswtTcd Johanna, whilst Julia hid her 
i il l ill her hands, “ she would many my brether.** 
C.ipum Carey! 1 fairly gasped for breath. Such 
-.n ultn li.id never once occtnr^ ti'i me, though f 
kiK w dll !nd lieen spending most of her lim? with 
lu I '.mv', at the Vale. Captain Carey lo marry ! 
.tiul III iii.nry Juli.i ! ‘ To go and. Ji\c in our house! 
I v,..*, Kill,.']; tiuiiib, and fancied that I had heard 
All the plonsant, distant vision of a 
■ l^..lrri^l;.' wilh Ji.li.a, when my passion, had 

(.bill out. aiul'I vi-iild In.- • ontent in my affection 
.lui! i .Il I'c IK I- iP till*, ^.uiishod away, and left 
wlml. f., -I If lull.! wished for 

ai'i! m 1 •! !■ iiiit revenge ‘Meet lo a jilted 


wom.m:— she h.ul il nou. 1 i\a-. .i-. i ii sti'.illi'ii, .i-/ 
.im.^ed, :'lino‘'l :is nii.sei.ible as she li.iil bLi'ri. Ye: 

1 had no one to blame as slic h.id. How luulil 1 
bl.ime her foi preferring C.ijjtain C.nej's love t-i 
my iriJuiuJft .in'ections ? 

“ Jiili.i," 1 s.iid, after a long silence, and speaking 
.lS c.ilmly.'is 1 could, “do you love Cajilam Carey ' ’ 

“Thai is not a f.iir quc.stion to .Tsk,’’ answereii 
Joh.mna. “We have not been treacherous to you. 

1 sc.-trcely know how it has .all come .about. liut 
iny brother has never asked Julia if she hues him ; 
for we wished to sec you first, and hc.ar how you 
fell about Olivia. You say you shall never love 
again as you love her. Set Julia free ihen, quite 
free, to accept niy brother or reject him. IJc 
g:acrous, be yourself, Martin.” 

“ 1 will,” I. said ; “ my dear Julia, you arc as free 
as air from all obligation to me. You h.a\ e been 
very good and very triie to me. If Capt.nn Carey 
is as good and true to you, as I biliexe he will b( , 
you w’ill be a very happy woman — happier than 
you would over be with me.” 

**^Ahd you will not make yourself unhappy about 
ask^ Julia, looking up. 

** No,® T answered cheerfully ; “ I shall be a 
merry old bachelor, and visit you and C.iptam 
, Carey, when wc are all old folks. Never mmd me, 
Julfaj I never was good enough for you, I sh.ill 
be very glad to know that you arc happy.” 

.Yet wheh I'found myself in the .street— for I made 
my escape as soon as I could get av,ay fiom them — 
1 felt ns if everything worth Jiving for were slipping’ 
a^vay from me. My^ mother and Olivia were gone, 
anddierr'was Julia forsaking me. I did not grudge 
iicr the new happiness,' There was neither jealous\ 
nor envy in ,.my feelings towards my siipplanler. 
But in some way' I felt that I had lost a great de.il 
siAce I entered their dra\viug-T eom two hourb ago. 
.* 

CUAPTCR THE THIRTY NINTH. 

OLIVIA’S inJSBAVD. 

I DID not go Straight home to our dull, glpomy 
bachelor dwelling-place * for 1 was not in the mood 
for an hour’s soliloquy. Jack and I had undertaken 
between us ♦he charge of the patients belonging lo 
a friend of ours, who had been called out of town 
for a few days. I was passing by the house, chew- 
ing the bitter cud of my reflections, and recalling 
t*ns, I turned in to sec if any mcss.agcs wi re wailing 
there for us. Lowry'-b foninian told me a person 
hath been \rt’th an urgent re<|uest that he Avould go 
■as soon as possible lo N 1 9, llelbingcr Street. I 
did not know the street, or what soil of .1 locality 
it was in. 

“\\T\al kind of a person railed?” I asked. 

“A woman, sir; not a lady. On foot-- ])oorly 
dressird. She's been here befere, and Dr. laiwry 
has visited ihc ease twice. No. 19, llellvingcr Siveet. 
JVih.ipt \ou will iiiid him in the rase- book, sii?’ 
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I ^umU in to i.onsnlt tin- uibo-book. Haifa dozen 1 SJie loft me in the dimly-li^htcd hall, perwuled ' 
\\r)rds contained the di.ij^no'siii. It was the same by a musty smell of unvf'ntilatcd rooms, and a 
disiMse, in an incipient form, of which my poor damp, dirty undcrfjround flooi. 7'lic place w.is 
mother_dieil. J resolved to go. i altogether sordid, and dingy, and miserable. Ar 

Did the person cwpect aomc one to go to-night?” last 1 heard her step coming down the two flight'. 


1 asked, as 1 passed through the hall. 

" I couldn't promise her ihat^ sir," was* the 
-inswe’-. “ I (lid say I’d send on the message to 
vou, and 1 was just coming with it, sir. She said 
'.he'd sit up till twelve o’clock.” 

“ A'er) good.” 1 .said. 

L ])oii inquiry I found that the place was two 
miles awav ; and as our old friend Simmons w-'as 
.still on the cab-stand, 1 jumped into his cab, and 
li.ule him drive me as fast as he could to No. 19, 
Ilellnngcr Street. T valued a sense of motion, and 
;i change of .scene. If I had been in Guernsey I 
.should have mounted Madam, and' had another 
midnight ride round the island. Tliis was a poor 
siibslitulc for that ; but the visit would serv« to 
turn my thoughts from Julia. If any one in London 
rould do good, I believed it was I ;''for I had studied 
the malady with my soul thrown into it, 

We turned at last into a shabby street, recognis- 
able even in the twilight of the scattered lamps as 
being a place for cheap lodging-houses. There was 
a light burning in the second-Boor windows of 
No. 19 ; but all the rest of the front was In dark- 
ness. I paid Simmons and dii^isscd him, saying 
J would w alk home. By the time 1 turned to knock 
at the door, it wjis opened quietly from within. A 
w'oman ■'tood in the doorway ; 1 could not see. her 
f.ice, for the candle she had brought* with hci was 
on the table behind her ; neither was Uiere light 
enougli lor her to distinguish mine. 

“ Are you come from Dr. Lowry's she asked. 

The voice sounded a familiar one, but I could 
not for the life of me recall whose it was. 

“ Yes,” 1 answered, “ but 1 do not know the name 
of my p-itient here.” 

Dr. Martin Dobr^ .she exclaimed. . 

I recollected her tlijen as the person who had been 
m .search of Olivia. She had fallen back a few 
paces, and I could now see her face. It vas 
doubtful, as if she hesitated to admit me. Was it 
[lossiblc I )iad come to attend Olivia's husband ^ 

“ 1 don’t know whatever to do ! ” she ejaculated ; 
“ he IS very ill to-night, but I don’t think he ought 
to seejw^- 1 don’t think he would.” 

“ Li.scen to me,” I said : “ 1 don't think there is 
a man in London as, well qualified to do him good." 

“ W’hy ? " she asked eagerly. ' i 

*• Because I hav'c made this dise.ase kij' special 
study,” I answered. “ Mind, 1 am not anxious to 
attend him. I came here simply because my friend 
is out of town. If lie wishes to see me I will .sec 
him, and do my best. It rests entirely with himself.” 

“ Will you wait here a few minutes,” she asked, 
“wiiilL- I see what he will Jo?” 


of stairs, and I went to meet her. 

“He will see you,” she said, eyeing me her'.- if 
with a steady gaze of curiosity. 

Her curiosity was not greatei Linn mii-.e. I w i-^ 
anxious to see Olivia's husband, parily fimn tli ■ 
intense aversion I felt instinctively low.irrls Imr. 
He was lying back in an old, worn-out ea-iv-i Inn, , 
with a woman’s shawl thrown across his shdii’iln , 
for the night was chilly. His face had ilie I'lV, 
sickly hue and emaciation of the disease, and w.' > 
probably refined by it. It was a handsome, u giil e . 
w'ell-eiit face, narrov»' across the brow's, with tliii’ 
firm lips, and eyes perfect in shape, but cold an*' 
glittering as steel. I knew afterward.s that he w 1 
fifteen years older than Olivia. Across hi*, kn-'-- 
-lay a shaggy, starved-looking cat, which he he!.: 
fast, and entertained himself by teasing .iiul I'x- 
ntiehtingit. He scrutinised me as keenly as I did hu.’- 

“I ‘believe we are in some sort coniucled, D 
Martin Dobree,” he said; “niy half-sister, Kau 
Daltrey, is married to your father, Dr. Dobrci . ' 

*‘Yes,” 1 answered shortly. The subject is 
eminently dteagreeable to me, and I had nowi.h 
to pursue it with him. , 

“Ay I she will make him a happy man," '.e cmu 
tinued mockingly ; “you are not yourself uiaiiieil, 

1 believe, Dr.' Martin Dobrde ? ” 

• I took no notice whatever of his question, 01 tl." 
preceding remark, but passed on to formal inquii u '. 
concerning his health. My close siudy of bi- 
mzilsdy hefped me hete. 1 could assist Imu ; > 
describe and localise his symptoms, and 1 
found that the disease was in a very early stage. 

“You havea'better grip of it than Lowry,' 1'.’ 
said. “ I feel as if 1 were made of glass, and v 
could look throu^ me. Can you cure me ? " 

- “ I wiU do. my best," I answered. 

“So you all say," he, muttered, “ and the be-.i i- 
generally good- for nothing. You seif I eaie K -- 
about getting over it than my wife does, .she 
very anxious formy recovery.” 

Your wife 1 " I repeated In utter i.ui ju ice , “ v on 
are Richard Foster, ! believe?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Docs your wife know of your piescnt illness ■' ” 
1 inquired. 

“To be sure,” he .'inswci C(1 ; ‘‘let me introduce 
you to Mrs. Rich.ard Foster.” 

The woman looked at me wiih flashing eyes ami 
a mocking smile, while Mr. Foaier indulged himself 
with extorting a long and plaintive iiicw from the 
poor cat on his knees. 

** I cannot understand," I said. I did not know 
how to continue my speech, 'riioiigli ihej miglii 
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.(liooso In jj.iss .i'» hiish.iiiii .iml wife :imon" ‘ ‘'Ah' 1 S'-c \ fui do iidl." s.iul M r. 1 osti'i , w il.l’i .1 

‘'tiriML'/jp^, llu V Lould li.irdly f-xpect lo iiniiose iij)on j visible ‘.neoi. “ OJivirs is diMd/' 

IIK'. ■ I.Mi (M (MAIMK Ilir TlllKlI-NlMlI. 


‘‘^THE LITTLE STRANGER.’’ 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “Till. SlTON’l) MRS. TILUmSON,” “.MVFK rOKOOTTKV,'’ ETC. ETC. 

CHArTKFi THK .SIXTH. I there; Jiving prosperously, and in a steadily giow- 


lloiii brothers g.i/cil on her without speaking. 
'I'lific was something so intelligible in the glance j 
with which she accompanied this speech, some- | 
thing so significantly liostilc and vcnomoiil, that ] 
N ed Iclt himself aw-ed and even cowed. He had been 
sign.dly worsted in that vain attempt at rescue, and 
had to ilcp:irl to his regiment- powerless, and per- 
il. ips with a loss of d^iity. This interference, 
iKiwt'u-r, liad made no change in his brother's fed- 
in;;. Inwards him, and. as years ^rolled his wife 
1)1 ;.iii to urge very earnestly that it was folly to. 

I'p up an okhqtiairel, and Qujxotic to Jet 'it inter-' 
fi 11 wiili llie prospects of their many childjnear' ' 

( .ladu.illy Ned came to take this vicny, ,ejspeciaUy 
.is 1i!^ brother's affection for him seemed to ii^easey 
' \vn day ; but Mrs.’ Button, always ipifunti^tj^ a!^ 
u>l(l .'.ml distant attitude, .wishing it 
.‘'loi.il that .slie still rc.serycd to hcr.sdfrta>brtof dutfjr' 
Ilf mver forgetting the insuli,,sbe had. TOceivedl - 
riius gi.ulu.dly the whole fandly ^uneto accept .the' 
Mill. Hum • Mr. lJurtou wilh a sr|:h— ^‘Ked and 
I Adi. I " would never be on cor:*Jl&l terjDSS* , * , ® 

Slic s.iid she was fond of seeing the. apd 
.i'l( .1 rd ira\ filing ; so after j^l^ut a year.;|nda hair? 
risidi m:e .it AbbeyUl'n^^^ehe detein^Sn^ , they 
sluHild go abroad to seethe world. .IShc^gO|55ips 
of llu ]]] icf set this' dow4 to 

ib.n. .1 mere taste for The s|i3^y; ,of thej^ 

gtivi int ss. ’viili whispcT.sqf^tl^t«secbdd.hllle<bistory/ 
w h u li N fi I Ihiri on Jiad . diswiscred, ,wi^s ■ kiioi»n, 
■iiul the squires .viJ ncighbouf kept al0oL‘ Thfe 
! *\\ who Uiouglu >hat oldi^BurfOn had 
111 1'iini.elf, but*coiild not tiring ihepjselves to 
up hi .i-xiuainumce, were repelled by her atirupt,'' 
‘ islULit.us manner, and very i>ooii,gave up v'lsiting 
■i! he house. .She thcj'oforc found the place «ddll, 
.■■'d up.bMitcd to her tnstes-jii^. did not carp for; 
f. i' ih ju, ihiw'ors. drivns. "5>he Hfri^.ii^igUted Jtp leayc 

till )ji.iic. ' 

llu* If si (jf die stnrj'was fvniliarto Ned Bor-' 
1 uiiib -how Mr. Buitoii's health had become 
Mfuiu, hon lu had been crdorcd, or ivas said 
t' u «■! clued to «,l, ) abnuid for its bei.cfit, how he 
h -■! Uiii^ hopi-d f.'i xn lu'ii.and had'athist given up 
‘ ’‘ii ' tlu>'; .ib'icucc’S growing ' longer 

■mt, l.iMi.1 . ihi pn'h ,,f diui visits to Abbcylands 
ill Wfic liiiali* installed 


ing dream of happiness, which was so rudely dis- 
solved by the piece of news that had just an i\ cd. 

■ “ Now, -I' -said Ned Burton, velieimntly, “ do you 
still say 1 havc^ done that woman injubtice 

“ But, dearest Ned,” said his wife, sooihingb , “ ii 
is all so. long ago.- It is finly by supposing Jut in 
be a demon th^t she could have kept up all ili.ii 
an 1 mosity.’^ - , 

■Tom 'fold not said a word during tl.c progress », 
"his iHis face had grown tUouglu- 

\ ... 

^'It^l^gins to.^ok v(fry like what Ned says. I 
'.feel.a sQClorinstmct'tfoitahe ^a.r never foi gotten or 
foiipiyen,tar(;<l'if so— r"* 

-"^nd if soj^'said Ked, globmily^ “she* will de- 
stroy, .us TOO| and branch and her choicest bit (H' 
will ^ be . to see us poor relations ami 
hangers-on, dependent on her for little doles oi 
money, and food'Anddothes.” * 

“,No 1” said Tom, jumping up with sudden anim 1- 
tion. If so, wc nq^t only face her boldly, hunt hci 
.down instead of letting her hunt us down. And if 
she were to think of Aueb devilish vengeance as 10 
be senring-^stscf^s, and alms of meat and mom y. 
why/shO .ought to be treated as one would a w ild 
■■tat^’''-with.rit5 savfige teeth and claw's, which v.c 
.pursue ajidAho'^" ^ 

'His mother lookpd at him with alarm and rc'- 
proach. “-Dear, Tom, what are you saying? .She 
is your uncled wife, racollect/* 

I “We can do nothing,” said his father, yet moic 
I gloomily ^ and, oh I” he added, “ as it is, look at 
'-the mortification — to be dependent tin their good- 
nature to 'poor Ned' for payjng my debts !” 

. “But we have no debts, dearest — except the 
TCg-'for household expenses.” 

“I have hseen extravagant ^ very' cx.ravagant. 
God knows what L owe. 1 am sure I never thougl’.i 
of what I was spending, and why should I ? Dirl 
they not lead me to bcliev'c that all was coming to 
ub? How can I tell what 1 owe? There is the old 
loan to pay^for the majority, which stands over, and 
the horses, and the new carriage, and the thousand 
to Poynter, and tlie diamonds for Lucy ” 

! “ Never mind,’’ said Tom, “ it is only fiir thai ihcy 

‘ should look after them, .ib lliev are taking ilie 
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Ip'111 us. Ai lur ilii ji-ut'Ls, .is Lucy is no»v t'* 
In .1 |»nor iii.in’s slu- c.in very well sija.rc llicm, 
ami ilii tr.iclusm.'in will trike them b.icL” 

“Oh! ■whatriliLiniili.itiou I It only wanted that.” 

“It woukl 'be niLicIi more humiiiatinj* to Rive .i 
present for whicli the trade aiian was not likely to 
be ]).iid, or be paid by sonic one else. No, Ned. 
'I'lie llrst thing iiiusL be to see how' we sl.and, and 
liu-n boldly face the situation. 1 *shall make a 
beginninR, .ind go olf straight to Mis. Forager to 
tell her tin* whole.'’ 

'1 lieie had come a very curious change in Tom. 
lie li.id Ri own, from being a light, laughing, careless 
b(>\, into .1 venous, reflcLting, and determined man, 
.iiid his parents looked after him with wonder, as 
lie kt'. the room with a firm and decided step. 

\eil was^a prey to the Heaviest dejection and de- 
s]iair ; ins wife w'as agitated and alarms ; but his 
son Tom seemed the only one of the padtj'who was 
I'oniident .lud ussured. It was remarked at his school 
that 'Join, gi*nernlly indifferent to succes*;, and 
1 ingiiid enough when there was sbinelhiAg pleasant 
.it Jiaiid, became cheerful and ' “ cpm&t'tablft 
wimn iheic was “a fight,” or an exaniiiiation.where 
lie was certain to fail, or some siiS'apc before ,him. 

I' urilier, this tone of mind, it was noticed, generally 
l«i ought him safely and wdih , credit- through 
these ciiHiculties. 

lie walked thus composedly along tho litd^ 
iiu'iidly path which had been contrived piirposely. 
1.1 f.ivour the .iffcctionalc iniercourseof the families, 
.Mifl which Mis, Forager had often pronounced one 
of ilic mo'-i delicate instances of attention on 

I'll Old. 4 , 

Ho fou»id that lady in the little stinted and 
siiiiiic'd cl n'*^bing-rooin which she liad cliristened h- . 

“ iioiidoir,” engaged in communing with a vast 
number of noble and titled personages, tracking their 
.iiigu.sL steps from Mayfair, or Grosvenpr Garden's, 
till she had l.indtd them at a particular -.J*arfc, liJ'hcre 
.1 distinguished party were being ^entertained by the 
noble owner— in other words, reading the Court 
iu.wi,[>a[)<;r. She welcomed her future son-in-law 
with a hearty bluntness, which she -thought -was 
the best approach to the familiarity that should 
guide the new lelationship. , v : 

“ Sit down, my dear ^oni, and- tell me the news.' 
^ ou Jiave not come to ,see an old woman 4ike ipe, 
I know. Oh, no compliments, don^ put yourself-to 
that tronbk-, 1 don’t expect 'cm at my time life.*' 

“ 1 did indeed come to see you, Mrs. Forager, and 
■iin glad Lucy is out---for a few minutes, ^ least. 
I have someihmg very seryius to tell you.” 

TJie change in Mrs. Forager’s face was very re- 
inaik.ible. The expi'L.ssion tliat suddenly drove out 
that of maternal indulgence was one of doubt, 
dis.ippointment, and hostility. 

“ Why, what can you mean ?’* she said. “ I can’t 
.suppose for a moment that because wc are t\ro 


women here, and Lucy williout a father to see to 

her rights \\ lu.t ilo \ ou mean ’’ 

, “ 1 can iclJ you m a sentence. My uncle has 
Just got a son.” 

“ Ant! heir ' '' added Mrs. Forager, mechanically. 
‘‘Got 41 son! wh.it d’ye mean? How daie you.' 
Do you suppo.se, .Mr. Luiton, we are to submit !■/ 
this treatment ? Well, I never, nc\ er, in the whole 
course of my life, heard of such a thing \iul not 
knowing what to say or do, she got up and w.ilked 
about. 

“ Wc are the sufferers. It Is not rny f.iilier's 
fault, you may be sure.” 

“ But it w, sir. It's'an unworthy trick. I dclImjw 
it is. IJe thought he would h.ive it all sctikii, 

and over, before this bit of news came 

Mrs. Forager ! ” 

“ Oh, tlon’i t:dk to me, sir. It Is loo b.id putting 
us in such a position. We have been treat .. d ImilIv 
among you all. And the years we have wasted m 
this wretched jplace ! ” 

. It is unuM'luiiate ; but we will make .i?iv 
amends hi our power ; whalevercpur.se Lucy cksire^ 
us, to ‘pursue, wc will adtqit.” 

“Ah! that good. A pretty match you vmild 
be now 'for her! a little raw sqhool-boy. No.\. 
don't-^pn'tget up any standiag on dignity, or hem,, 
pHended: '■ IVe no patience or' time to pm up u nli 
tjiat. ' Yofi won't offend rhe, nor put me ilowp 
either, you i),pr your father. a miserai ' 

ridiculous situation to be brought into I 

She walked up and down fretting, and dreai ’.fulK 
“ put out." At last she stopped abrujitly . 

As for Lucy, she must be put out of the cpie'^tiou. 
If you and your family h.aVc a spark uf ‘'oueiusi'j 
you will see. the is riot to be tlmught i -i. i 

■won't have ray' child sacrificed. 'Two p.uipei ^ 
going/through the world with uoLhiitg but some 
rags of Torii^nce^ to cpvef them. Now, to whom .im 
I'to lo6k.^tp compensate me and mine for all ik-' 
mischief ^PUe.? What is this' uncle of yours ? —am! 
his wife? t^ll they do anything ?" 

“ Do you mban,j^4S/)iiOu, Mr.s. Forager ^ ” 

“ 6h, jcome 1 no sheering at me, sir. That’s av. 
pnbecoming return for all the time wasted, and the 
zponcy too. It’s unbearable ! '* 

The yoUhg man Was amazed, and yet even a 
little amused, at the extraordinary rn ejitioH of his 
uewsi wondering ^bci»r,’'dui-ing thoii J-uig .ir.piain- 
tance, MI’S. I'oragerhad never rev e.. led herself in 
this co^e and repelling shape. 

“I rely on you," she u’cnt on, “ that nothing be 
put upon Lucy in this m.attcr. She is a foolish and 
excitable girl, and she will he getting up lomance; 
so it lies m 50111 honour, for her own sake, to 
put the thing out of her head. It's all nonsense, 
sheer nonsense, and couldn’t be thought of ” 

“W'here is she now.'* I am content that she 
should decide.” 
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“ liul '-.he sliin'l. .iTid I'll take care don’t sec \ what fi)llN h.i • i^ot inU) your head ^ '1 lie ih;:"’ ' ■> 

lier Il.nc \'»u no lionour or dcccnc\ ?” .H an end." 

'■ I sli.ill not ask to .sec her to-day, but it is a j ‘’Whai ! has Tom giecn me up for lli.i' «*!'., 
inaUii that neither you nor I can decide; it islnvammar’ 

all fiu her. and for her alone. This is not a lliin*^ Mrs. Forager was beside herself a ihn lu ' 

I ' I" settled oif-hand, as you would dismiss a scr- She felt, what she had often felt bcfoie, that "^lie 
''.I'l! .Mrs. Forager, 1 must say you have received never l^juM make anything of this girl, in whoi.- 
.’i\ ulws m a delicate and sympathising way that I even proper instincts were so lamentably wantin',. 


iliiT “mere chit of a boy,” that she could find laughable.” 

inuhing ready for an answer, either coarse, refined, “"Why not, mamma?” she asked gravely. “ roin 
(II of a neutral sort. She, too, had noticed i3ie’ nnd t gre engaged to each other in the mo.sL soluun 
(hangc in his nature, and the more decided and-: and' he wo^d'n^ver think of letting .l rh.inic 

in. inly tone lliat he had assumed. That remaf^ 'bf 'tW kind %tc^er^- He is too honourable fo- 
.u. ii» “ dismissing a servant” nad rather talcen h^, . 

b.'i I k. .ind she felt herself a little awkward in prte- I J eketiimed her mother; ■‘tli.it', 

.S' Ilf e of this raw lad, as she thought him. But her hdSTflafe' to look at it Give you up, indci-.l : 
r.i'/i iiid annoyance at the news wa.s uncootnoK of course th^ would be only too glad— that i - ii 
Mill' It was too ba4/Hu‘e she wit or sense left, which 1 doubi 1 

I'll .1 ]>erfc'ct c^tablisdi^ent ; on bcing^ have a race.of p.iupers bron. ' * 
.iiiluuico for her .life en‘tire;i ■'having ■*' . 

uli'.l (if installing .IwTself ' in ‘for ns alJ,*^ answered Lucy ; lu 

M cmed .in easy ti^’ for sho-;bad a siidt'hc would tike nothipg better.” 

uiupi for the go^. ^ul*8 who direct'<i^|i^1&^^^ your room. Don^t talk to nu; 

wulist.inding aU tb^ir kindness-— a l,hi}ven*t patience to hsten [.^ 
li.i.! now U come unmitiBatod: 

Auer a while «lie b^an'to secisbi&^sybfip;^^ said 4io ‘more ; besides, she wanted leisure m 

ii'iiMnse, and to discover that tnlpk^diil'Some of the schemes which were a1n‘a(l\ 

I !'.‘s])t ! .lie after all. Thc^e tra^ iAid family, cMv^ing 'onhier wdUworn old brain. Tlicbc '‘mu 

uciiid pr.tbri hi y take the place ^tl[ii'^ldtpts’’^o did people,” Sudiicli. was the only namS they appean il ii 
i nt knou how, and consequently dtd deserve, hei by, oflTered all sorts of opportunities. 'IIi u 
t(. ki-cp ihciis. .Something iiais surely lip done^n wa& fcliat brother of the “new wife,” of whoiu -.in- 
ili.li (111 Cl lion by a' woman of pD3iiion[]'Ji^'’intelH- hnd often heard the fallen family speak. The \ 1 1 \ 
gem e buili as bhe waSuv’in the bfdii^gty course of ^ thingfor Lucy’ As for the ridiculous engagenii iii 
ilini'.'.^i, if le^^cntmenf wil^'hai'e'bd^/otiteitained between fhoi young people, it would take vei) I ni'* 
.11 .ill, ii ought to hav^^been a-^ainst ^nons who fiiicsse or "maiiagcment” to thnw that into i on- 
h.iu <i> e’fcctiially dc.strbyed all her .plaoit '; but, 1^- fusion. 

.1 u-Musi pcrv'ersion,.t|hc Ji^'cal/.,resfp6ct‘^^tnd'nn Po'or Ned^Parton in his study, his head between 
im. iL .t 1 ". them, while tlii% the his hands, was linding a disihal occupation in i. il- 
- iiu.itiur. -he h.id .i feeftpgOf 'po|sitive<i^^^ culating those liabilities of his own, whose existeiu.o 

Here w,\\i hei i! nights Ludy^ a had been a surprise for Ks- family. There v.is 

-..ilk- ; a pcifcct, \ ikituiau'figiife, '17(pf .that old loan for “ the majority,’' left out at interesi. 
.' . I little cape. ** Tom was he .-e, .^s he'iwt?. b*^' -.T^t now cermin tq be cifiied in-^the new carnn-L -i 
Ill'll.- lunati' I w.vs to have missedVimlf? - .'v:\ \ -^c borses^he Jewette^’y:— some sporting dobK, 
■■ l nroitiin,i(c! rio;isen.se’. ‘.Aine timyiljcy havi?' whichTriends do at an) 

■ I .m .1 us. 'Diey nou _ tur^ ' out ' id -bt tirap” wiiie bills, imljiiners’ ditto, and a vast miml" i 

, iiipi'ift.” ['!t^K f A tftheis of tolemble amount ; for the family had, 

■ I’aiipei-^, mamma ! ’’ ’jJ'r , ' liviirg handsbmely, and in a style suited to the 

‘ ^ cut out ; disinherited 1’ A boy, it seeniLS, ' income which “’^ey fondly believed w'as theirs. 
li u- III! ned up, and your friend Mr. Tom, "who has These debts would, of course^ be paid “ somehow 
lu'i ti '.iiufin:’ ibout ill his gold I.ue. won't ha\e but the mortification o{ having to see them di-s- 

charged in this eleemosynary style was what wci};,hcil 
on honest Ned^s heart. “Wiiat bccoiiiL oi 

him— of lh(’m all?’’ was the phrase, the frcquciU 

■ ii\. u-..., !...(( I • . j„. ^ -mod. “ Poor, poor • repetition of which was the only solution that c luic 

'I ‘M * 1 ru's' '..t 'hii. .U J to him. 

-N , ..i []' ).-i > un’aiii H.'iv dare >ou’ I 


n U’> inon.sirous —disgraceful, to Jiafc 

i' muted to I iki -jb in, ri this way ! " 

1 urv w-.is -I iv lined. “ Oh. how unfortunate ' 


■ulil mil have anticipated. Good-bye.*' “You will 'alw'ays be a fool, Lucy,” she ^ii'l 

Mi-^. J''oragcr w'as so amazed at this ironical tone, “These people have treated us infamoLisl>, .i: 

I nothing of the decided remarks coming from dalously. As for the thing going on, it is siniji! 


H\U Ut CUM-TB..*? Tllir SIVTH, 
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N 'WJSSE "^MIGRANT'S LOVe! 






f HUT the 4oor closely, left Wxt^jn thik tasket 

Our ta^ e*rlook , tis c^aly you fttia t Nor left tis weeping: Wger when tis done 

Who care with rev rent hands to lay aiido ^ch tears might breed repining *tis not ours 

Tlicse simple relics of the child that died To , ^udge the Lord the gath nng of His flowers 
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The.) ire all hcii. the to>s that she lovixl bG$t , 
flic 1 ttlc p 11 n that hei bofl check prcbscd 
H r pu Hired books, dcfiud With Acqieht touch 
or tin} hands th it priced tltcon 0\ cr much | 

A tattered le if, with vex&u of A hymn 
N d j lb >u fold It, for itt) utgjht ^Tcm9 dim 
It I IS but nou ^9 spelt it at my kneh, 

' hlearer to Ciod|^ lad asked how Uut could be 


I see a^ai 1 the le ik that sou^ ht 

The taine-t wonder m the pua bjuft eytjl ^ ^ 

As the npt tv my meaning fammcau^, 
Though scaredy compreheodmg Ml Uught 

She hath these mystenes solved m soaring there 
And wct too, hsve drawn am vrer Uum we were 
Streugthetmd hy imth titttbhnsds no^ let noi bt ly 
Since those thilcL‘>foOtst9pirirodlht narrow wi 
koui£»A Cruw 



BY KKIUKD Ac 


»TBI. SI J* 


s^^a>su»rs. 

one sUr withanothei 
pt inty tm tjhfly' hMA that the sta aie an the 
KVttMko AtlmiBt 9$ impOEtaiU us the oib which we 


'** I 1 iiflina <iB tiiediSi^inipMiidiui 
IS 

and aoSedMi 

N«.i|!r(t ^iir *»& j 

.wS# 



know tiiat t&icss riyw^ fr »wa Mi4 
IP lent The "myat4^ 

i) h hxed, wdule the snsHS Wfh kpe 

1 n s id rtvdvsawtlftm % aia»w 

r ismtpw^w tfai,y*sar JoafasifJlor 

ei ui> dter odnhuyr yit )» 

h( neno lemtm nndhpti^ Dt aip^ hP 
thi. isirouomtr, <ha 

St 11 j IX suit die <H3teii ombtet silbnQr 
mulilnh*s ^ ^ 

Hut when we suhstiNuy ibc! whiit m seen 
b hi) ^>c the IcfsobS jlonteyed tie 4iewtisot4 
\isnn, tie stairs hfimna me Tefsbjjdhsni^ the 
sune of the most 8|PpiiiidAUS jMjjfljty, IQ *4^ 
11 1 , hiiLst tmigy, aeeompaoM il^imArvstttniii 

I r ofmutabddy havuse; wiwm the 

u j if intense iitdltyaod of 

1 1 uu> starwasun 

isinl ^ur whtc^ js tko ^ycit 

ii lib thtt rates our ^oventt 

su the source alike of aS, tkef^ht «nd «t4 
I i^x c 11 this eatta, ^ of 4i)f the &tm iffoaie 
thioi^hcu th ptinugry sdmie Many itais 

II h T ill I suns d>an oum^ many ma> giyx^ out 

^ s h^ [ t inU h It ind nuny mav rule asm less 
« \ tint M t a s But ev^i^ isuur u a sdfluiL- 
« b CO I alk w h ^ stm la tnet^gy^tand 
J*r 1 J V 1 1 1 > or laj Uiger than he «, 
* * h r sw i\ n r uependent enbs, md the 

so ifi. j of i IT Ur^, r s pp les of light and heat than 


cdl*W»aik» 

Bat ^ tha wonders icccntly 

the iNihl) outbm bts l y 

k^hunoos matter is dung n todred thous n d 
Jj^Pi hw snrfae<g <hn tousiadoes which 

carrym^ VOfSt Vaporous inisses 
malm m every 'feooad of time, ud 
wdfiha which a hi n 

dsettmhnjwd ehir eiu^ could he contomed h 
wnl^flfid hqponms the thoaght that each ore of U 
stars eeen oo the darkest ntkht is the srere if 
sOkulluE i iamutest*star we i an di 

eeisvppS9mae9^ in tke meirest haciion of its actio i 
^ 'dpf^ of pwwer eompotent m a single inst ml t< 
y^dest^ p^thmisaod auch worlds ab ours \ et ev n 
I ^thinehjtf'nodpng ‘by companson with tlu. lesson 
Wl^ ni^btlA tdtseope The stars wc sec m ly 
m^eUpisMI by tpe thousand , anr doca the mm live 
9p k«u that he codd in the vhole 
tmanfmten thousand eUrs But with i 
mm telesoopi^ anoh as may see m hiif the 
optu^e^ she^ ih London, stays am brought mio 
yie^ir whnk (m the edmle htavens) must be counted 
by bundrdia of thoobdidds Akeady with such a 
tekseope Ikan. Ihr^ hMmdred thousand stars 
h*«e been Jtugk merely | 99 nt^, but mapped and 
mslx^paeii^ hi Ike Uienhmin hemisphae , and it is 
bt^med ra a^tAh e apodiern bemisphem 18 far iieher 
m wwcly as those which deck oui 
heaiipd^ oie snap l&a out own Yck even the c 
are bdt ft w i^omjjpfttsd with those which can be seen 
with hoKo ftteicppes The oighteen<unch workin 
teleseopes of the JFIerScheis would show over Qc 
jdidle heavens many sulhotrs of stars , the great 
four foot telescope of the cWfif Hcrschcl, many 
times more , the great Rosso mx: foot mirror moie 
than i thousand nuBions of suns, Cimh instuict w itii 
such tncigy -is makes our sun a fitting ruler of the 
Wroilds which circle round bl«*v 
Again, the stars seem hxed on the cdesUol eon 
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though ihcsc stars are so far that astro- which arc present in their ruling sun, as our earth 

nomers have been unable to determine their true contains the same elements which exist in its sun, 
distance. They arc certainly so far away, at least, then in the worlds circulating around Aldebaran 
that our sun, placed where any one of these stars is and Sirius, Capella and Vega, Arcturus, Betcigiicx, 
now situated, would be barely viiiible to the naked and Dubhe, there alre not only the chief elemciUs 
eye from the earth’s present posittom But, on the of such animal and vegetable stnictiirW as exist 
other hand, we have ex<!CllentrBasops for believing upon the earth, but also the cracr mements which 
that many stars than our sun. A star are ' employed, in manufactures ahd otherwise, to 

in the constehatiK'-tf ^waxi. One of the feiy stars subserve the Wants of mankind.- 
whose distaBee’'ts known, has been shown to be not , Among the stat*depths, however, we recognise 
only smaller than die Min, hut less maasiye. •- Though' many variOkies of structure which have no counier- 
ihc nearest star in the northern h^cirs (so iw as part withiii the domain oT the sun. Our sun is a 
present observations extend), this s^tesctaljr^S : smfeld if someorb amid the host around us 
a sixth ttiacnttude ataT--that’iSi,iiVba*^^ » nctoimoii^'tO form, with him a binary system 

to* the naked eye. Our Aim, At the same isttOtilMhefrhif^^ yet obtained no evidence ol 

distance, would shine afn thiid iriaghitude star. the/ftt^» But Wong the stars we recognise pairs 
It is worthy of notice, IioWevw^ fhat hnpong all '<£ sunS circling around each other, in periods 
the thousands of isolaW staiii, fhctfc are pro- wWch kteln som^ instmots of no great duration, 
bablynot any which aare wry much smaller ^n lf'OWAtraf^;thd condition ^ dependent orbs must 
the sun, while by far fhC/g^ter wdgber AppcCr to be,.-^whea sun toy which they belong cuclos 
exceed him several htmdi^v'df times in 'bulk* It around' in 'sixty -or seventy years! 
would seem, then, that our'smtis not hyafty ni^s p^fexing to astronomers in those workls, ilie 
a distinguished orb’ in the xteSr systt^—nay, that jrolatiwis presented by a pair of suns, each capabli 
he IS so inferior to’the greater numtwsr ^of khcwm M ^a^iag the shades of nigiit, though the d.ay- 
stars, that he tts^ed as scaicely^to be ligH!r,i^«Ctoced byone 

ranked Ih the same dais wifh thcin.>f , diffiaPepfan tAi^cter, to'fheday^it produced by 

Equally remaflmtekw^the'variisissd 'sltmdtwJ Bus even these vafiefe of arrange- 

obscrvable amohg. lib' itars.- '* ■ medt lseem hnimportsmt .in comparison with tlie 

instriiincnt, the ' spertpwajrtO, effects prcdi^d by 

nomers to tell what Tx^tn^of the/stiiwJ^'hiiMie % among tlie double stars the most charmm.'j 
of, .ind in what condftion it’has , combinatmas of colour-have beeA observed. Pai* -- 

been found that dl the dtiips't^r^ei#^ to to .ing eSyer pairs of whitei orange, reti, and yellow 
intensity of heat, a fiu^ contrasted colours as red .nnd 

tionedinbi9“Plurdlty.of'>Vofl&^il^^4*&^ ifi*^^^^ anr^pufple, orange and blue, espe- 
scorie resolves tte Jght kJK* 

rainbow-tinted stTcalt^JOf cases Uie larger star is always 

light of a body at a'^hfte.&cat wd, but the smaller 

same instrumenu \ ^ ^fr^fepjblue, green, 'pr piirple colour. It 

streak is .crossed ijy jifiwh -Ita W ..’^iiemarked bw/Sir John Herschel, 

iiuhearioii of the ckbiijhce . d '4^ ^‘’S^t'liuufmingeimtrasts anit'g^ 

absorbing light Of a yed and a gmen &y, for ivstAhee, alterniiting with 

the dark lines in the gotor: speplj^ bfeca a white .day” (when- bodth ’stSrs are together above 
shown by itirt>ntroverilbte*agfiaaaS» the.bbr«(m),**aad'sidth daiiaiess” (when both stars 

the vapours of many ^miliar dark^ are hdiow.^horiain), “nmst result from the pre- 

imes in the sldlBr spestm ani wtlhi sentt^.dbsehcsecif One pit both from the heavens I ” 

tion to be dueitd similar ehtoujs: has' But wn^y jUso ettend' our consideration tr> 

. been demob^mitiSd that, o^.-diiie o^' pecuHinitles which must exist among systems 

star Aldebam. 0 ^ of wow tircling. afound these double coloured 

present in enonnous qrsaUfS^ .. SjCSihlim^lj^utb, adw. V^rkiHOdg these syatems there must often 
antimony, mircuiy, ,cateitth^,’iBagBetlu^- be.|riwttd- IJ» phenomena of coloured eclipses, 

and lastly the famflUpr. ^exssf' In the when a tUnei'^-gieen, or pur|de sub hides from 

atmosphere of these and other for awhile a red, orange^ or yellow sun, or w<rrz/cn-<f. 

dements hnve been ^ Then sat^ltes in such systems cannot resemble the 

in the atmosphere of ^ pale-faced moon, but must show parti-coloured 

particular notice that sodid^' Osl^Kan;^ -and hydro- phases, different moons in difietent' parts of the 
gen, which are among ^h(f'mo^st■^'i»porta^^<^coin- sky showing didhrent aspects. Then it mu^t be 
sticuents of animal and vegetable structojt^ are no uncommon circumStaAce 'for daylight, of one 
prt seiii in nearly all the stars. If the orbs circling j sort or another, to continue for years at a stretch— 
around eacn star-.- an contain the same elements ' nay, dayligbt may last so long creatures no 
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lon^'cr-livcd than man may continue from the the sidereal system have been ascertained. It was, 
cradle to the grave unconscious of the existence of of course, not conceived that tlte limits of stellar 
any of the stars which deck our own nocturnal creation had been reached even by the great Rosse 
skies. telescope ; .for each extension of telescopic power 

If we were- to pass to the consideration of triple had revealed stars which had been unseen before, 
and quadruple suns, of multiple suns, and clusters of But astronomers had leariied to regard^ the piar- 
suns, we shoidd find the eomhinatiofis.which nnght tlcular scheme or system' of suns to which our sun 
be conceived (to say xtothing of .niymds which belongs as gauged throughout its extent. Recently, 
doubtless exist) even more bewildering^ But space ' however, it has been suspiicted^ the star- 
would wholly fiiil'us here systems 'whii^ 1]^ been suppose! to lie outside 

of star-systems revealed t6 Vkw J with it, 

if it be simply noted that thoussuiM and indicate at once its 

of vaiious orders have bcen,chiserv^^.'s^||^lii/js^ 
known that only a smi^r 

acUuilly existing have been obmiF^'aih^ repc^li^ more stupendous 

it will be seen how wonderf^^^tl^ presented in the 

variety existing in the universe of ifac ^ehchels. It would indeed 

It must be mentioned .jn condu«^..4iB^ -bb^^cij^'to us bs juraeticeiiy not only 

i.omers arc beginning, tp . in ea^t, ' but in [variety ibf structure, and the in- 

\\hcther, as bad been sappos^ tensity ^encg||y perssu^g its every portion. 

\ ■ V '• ' 

'.' r . - . 

lLISM In the Dutch^et^ | neccss^. to .save from being wholly 

manner is iipw the predomi- j smoke'-broivncd, pol- 

nating chax^tlristic.of-4he j ^own^O'^i.^^tpeems toshaQpe.thc blight whici 
modern art of nprd-|)^tiAg. hes ^ ef tho^ who tend n. 

Wlicther ft is a merit / or . a . Uis jspr;^]tUlctQRi^R^ .W^ a first glance 

blot,|rbctherHbethatfaij|h^t . -se^j^t^Bc «tn.jharownl(^''jbhe, the sickliness and 
touch of art wht^ concealiB ,5timl^6ess.eftWplWM^ keeping 

mechanism pc«6usi^lia)pusly of, the general 

)c artfWh^licr. iLl^jl(^>si^ flower is 

‘ pi natural yet and to that 

1^1 its admirers believe it frequency of 

? cat^go^g that poor intcrio 

V dower, as the 

' an which ncod. floriculture ot ' 

cussed liere. . J^xhis jmich may be aaid .^e^pep9r,'^X to 'fact, less telling 

t.iinty, (hat doiiJEisg ao large^ in deta^ tlie |mui^ and winduw- 

Jiool of word-paintirig'. becomes a ihiky sUl ^93$ ait of the London 

— as i» often the, case^*^e impUedly , poor. and con amove ^ 

picture is "evolvedrftwm an '.inner coosciouttiiiHi^, and it vainly as the 

For instance, now^.im'cjasaof pictuTO-h^bc^^olK^ faded*‘fi 0 iir#'"^feat]^^ !bf .■.the . imagination-evolved 
run upon by the ardstaxif this schpqrtihh^XsOBi|oil^ word-pj^nl^s ndt^E^mply. As a rule the house- 
working-class neighbourhi)odaBad*Mn|epqfi^^;!^^^',hcd^J3^m%ti^[^^ the choicer classes- 

dirtiness, squalor, and genemll^Jipyer^tl!^^ of fine specimens of 

of the districts ; the i^woi-s as would do no 

and “plentiful l^k^of sanitary Xfql^iitffcskif,^. disen^fio."^ conservatory, and they 

houses ; the households with are to^ed witha we such, as, u-e fancy, rarely falls 


and in which, 


*' Packed in wte^kiDcduunber. ' - 
Jdan, maid, oiother, and little ones Hf : ” - 


to the iot of conservatory plants— a care so constant, 
watchful, aahd Wing, that it overcomes the natural 
disadvamages, against which the flowers have to 


the curious in-door trades carried on; the ' contend.,.. It ia their bi'ightncss and fragrance that 

ness^and ricketiness of the funltgre— all this has are priced ; their .contrast to, not harmony with, the 
been very forcibly shown. And*99 .alsa^has the squ^d accessories amid which they are placed, 
one little thing most frequently employed to give that giver tliem the charm they have for the town- 
the touch , of tj^ief and brightness,' artistically bred poor. They ar^ pathetic in their lonely love- 
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lincss. and stand out as a living and loving embodi- 
ment of an ennobling sentiment. They mean a love 
of the beautiful in nature, upon the part of tltose 
who cultivate theni, an appreciation of what con- 
stitutes the truly beautiful, and of the grand lesson 
of the words, Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
amyed like one of th'6se.® They are as bright 
oases ill the jlmck-iwd^Tnoitar deserts of alleys, 
courts, and'%r-$Msr£ie!^;' ' Thej stand a meek, mute 
expression,, im expresston stronger tliaA 
any language scisuiiirffainey of ^ , 

^ ' ITrfh tWdey shove , 

' M M ' J'. 

which 'die. town-boui^ jpopr fed-^a"Iongi|ng whiph, 
it is worth while to note, <#eti becomes ,a ** ruhng 
p.ission, stcong hi ideaith.f Any one who has had 
much practical -expbatacjiiit an.ong the very poor, 
who has liad apportunitles of sccin)^iiot only how 
they live, but hdw they die, cim scarcely hav^ failed 
to notice that, when they ^ lie^a-dying, and in the 
sh.idow of the mi^pendtj^ change, have, ceased to 
feel 01 be consciens ef/tihn cankcring.mheries of 
their inmiediattC si^oui^duigs, the>' will ** babble of 
gicon fields'-'’— iof.' die^green -fidds.in which they 
iiMv have 'Wandered. to the “city of 

i vticmitivs'* to ^k the^foJtuim:-they..hayn .never 
found, or tlie d^atihey ^'vjef^y dirgamt of, 
is then they drcain offheti^iice that in- 

teiise power of imagi&aiive; rtalisa^pn which jcotnes 
lo men when on to yctge of,^^; 5 {iiurit-!anS 
I'hc exblbidonstlf'Windiaw-dsfv^jgi^ ^hat 
li.'ive been held in vttridtts pa^'i^^Loili^ 
have dispdled this 

hoiisdiuld Vh'inlj done' 

so, fur- to use a fiqjam'VSTi^pms^ 

.1 bull-the 

•ng in wordi-t»ctt^'W,,po(jf 
biro!', through dpi»i^|)0^dtod jiaiti'' 

of such Bbplsr, 

Dt'ptford, oi a^doren that be handed, 
would conclusively shDwi1icf>‘^s{ty''nr'the notion. 
Hundreds of .jtipuses w'ould TSms fda^id- without any 
-!]pi <if a thcni,a|i(d^epc i^thqre would 

perhaps be-s^ somt*' sobiaiy plaiit^tbatihaving 
h:id the nusfqjhitia to f^ hdo.unapiirecis^ 
or ignorant Away/not m 

»itli !hc poverty fhe^'%^berurhd^/3m its 
■iih.ihit.uus, hut frtjm -ftejlfe or wrong-^risiat'ment. ' 
lUu .IS a riiU?, whom flowers at' all— and 

ihc windows ihbplaQithg'.|^^m'-are Titimci'oiis — they 
an- to be seen litcrnUy ^**<lj*aHBn)TV}iig ajjd' j-blow- I 
iug,” large in petal, noloUr, ftesh in bloona, 

and ha'.-in^ altogether h;: and ^Te&ing 

cF. n -up. I the tx'ho'.dv-r. Some, of* the widows 
havt. the . ppcar.ojrr of vpTtablc Iktlc tiowirs,the 
pl.iTUs bfing trai;..'d over arched ladders to a 
cou^idci able f t. 


The pot- flowers that seem to be most in vogue 
arc fuclisias, calceolarias, and variegated gcrainuma, 
but in the sill-boxes there is a greater variety of 
seasonable dwarf flowers — snowdrops, cowslip-^, 
violets, daisies, and the like— while liule pots of 
musk, mignonette, and other plants chiefly valued 
for theii- perfume, me used- for up the odd 

comers of ^<dtat in many instancy it scarcely a 
figure of speech to call the window-garden. 

Teni^yson says that any xii^ 

' , 'Ua ;bud,«ir blade, or btooni npy^^f 

-AcconUng: wfbl't humours lead, 

' '• J ' A meaaiuff suited to Ins Tuiod 

but^fiiWy. therc^ is one meaning of this win- 
dpj^flpwir- gand^ing which must strike the mimls 
bt-'^ ’ineh consider the subject— a mean- 
.niuncly, to tbe effect that, consciously or 
.cdtncioii^y,' aiid under all roughness of extciior, 
and -squalor oir daily life, there wiust be the germs 
tjf much' lhat'is good and refined in the nature of 
thOBc.n^y-'h'om' a love df the beautiful ilovvcrs, 
bodtow-^^n iheir cultivation the amount of Jarxmr 
and care .which it is evident . fnusx !« expended 
apoir' dheSe window>flowers, to -bring them to tlic 
state^'of ;perf&ction to which they are brought, in 
despite m. London smoke, and the many otlic 
drawbacks under which they laboar. To encourage 
this humblofftpecics of floriculture has a tendency to 
develope thp bettor p.irt of man, and tl^Tcfore the 
institution of the prize exhibitions for wntdow-flow' 
gardening was more than a merely pretty, it wab 
grand idea. It has undoubtedly given an im]n‘ii 
to such flower-growing, and in the case of prize-tal 
I has in a certain sense and degree reworded it. But 
the xdcsi that some people have, that it is sokly, c 
'^>K(fy'mtqO}tieflyj in the hope of gaining prizes, ( 
^AjDlfiie spirit rf rivalry, that flowers are gro 
;to.Xhcsc competitive cxliibitiQiis,^,a. mistaken one. 

^ dbsire to shine ani^-9\jai|>ti95, but the pri- 
'^w^atkaimg motive to the icanDg'bf.tbc flowers is 
brve of them for their own oweet'Sakes— a motive 
that was operative before the exhibitions w^c held, 
and that would still remain 'operative werotbey un- 
fortunately to cease. 

On thi!» point it is wdl worth' while to quote the 
words of n Topresentativetnan— a middle-aged dock 
labourer who'has been a window-gardener from his 
^outh 'upwards, a fi^quent exhibitor and an occa- 
sional 'prize-^ker., “Going' in for another prize, 
•4hcn,'Bill?“.we said to him, pointing as we spoke to 
a magnlficjetit fuchsia that almost flllcd his window. 

“I is," he answered complacently, “and I fancy 
I shan't be far off getting one 'w'ith that beauty ; not 
however as- 1 should break my heart over it if I 
didn't; it ain't just fcH* the chance of prizes j[ reais 
'em. Like ’em ! I more than like ^m, 1 loves 'em. 
Ay, I may say like childreanfanost:, and os fiir ks that 
goes, I cares fpr 'em more than plenty of children .are 
cared for. I knows every fodivjidual leaf and flower 
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of ’em. I never go to my work in the morning, or to give each of your children a plant that they call 
to my bed at night, without attending to ’em, and if theirs, and look after themselves. Well, althougli 
1 only secs so -much as the shader of pining about she was only between four and five, she must have 
'em, I nusses ’em night and day till they shakes it one like the rest. ‘ Tan’t I have a flower for mine 
off. If it came to a question of money, a prize of a own self, dad ? ’ she says to me, and as we all made 
pound or thirty shillings wouldn’t pay me for my a pet of her on account of her being delicate, 1 
actual labours, and I have td give k jgood deal of answers, ‘ Of couise you can, Tiny ; take whichever 
labour for a pound too. Not but what I bears the one you like ” and she picked that. In a lew months 
prizes in mind, and am mighty plcased lVhen I get after she was fading away herself. On the day she 
one. I can find plenty of usps for the mon^And X ; died her another s^d to her^ '/You know you are 
hkes the honour, for 1 am proud of . . going' to 1eayn'uiS,5qAny,c.tb be an angel.’ She smiled 

imlcpendeiit of all that they pay me— in ^eir own 'Bnd'*then:.niiih^dt^-Mbr her voice was all but gone 
w.iy. What could be prettier to look at ? ’ And then. ' ' 1 couldn’t speak, but 

see how they brighten and sweetim the to 1 nodd^'yes, abd&e understood, and was pleased ; 

speak of how pleasant ii is to Wateh *eM' and from that' hour,' I’ve n^er looked at that plant 

and a-budding and blooming ; :;Cbmin^ 'dd; fro#al‘ or gi\'e it a drop of water, that 1 haven’t seen her 
tmy slip no bigger than your fiii'ger.to a fine' plant, ^' prt^ty face before me.* 

as half or more than half fills your glider.- The instances jh i»rhwh‘ihe’^nd^-^owcrs of the 
•^cen - from the outside, you know-^-fhei;iifert,qfartifr poor serve as .such s^etSt reifiembraneers are by 
<ial ornaments that ate puf in gefiHertwitfftwtrtdoWs^ no me'ahs sol/ary ones. .The practice of .allotting 
and I dare say they cost d lot of mbhb'yj aiaiELperliaps i plants to the childrea'of the family is a common one, 
1 ain’t a good judgd of ’em jbut to tny never j and frequently you will be shoWh some flower which 
' iw one that, fot real beauty, was fit to cd'mpare \ is especially treasured as hav^g belonged to smne 
with that fuchsia tihat took your notice jfist now. ! little one who has “ gono before." Altogether the 
llesides”— and here there was a lowering of the Voice j influence of flowers among the pOOT is as pure and 


and a softening of the inatmer— - “ when ypu’vebeen 1 
a-growing’em from ever since you’ve had u bit of'h I 
place of your own fo grow ’em in, tht^ sometimes 
come to mean more to you than just a fl(jwier,howeyer 
pretty they may be. There is that little geranium 
there, for instancefyou only see a flower in it, I see 
:i face as wcll^the face of my dead>and-gonc little ! 
Jenny. • . . ! 

“Among us flower-growers it’s a regular^ thing t 


natural as themselves. ,Thev ardent love of them 
is, if rightly consid^d, a gtai^, a hopeful sign. 
It is not going to associate such appre-M- 
tion it the be]^utiful witVa receptive capaciry of 
education', and. jL%sc 'wHo at effectinpf the 
moral as welt as' the sod^ dleyatioit of tlic people 
will ' be actiitg; , '^^^lyiHnJvamr^ .other things, 
linking a the 

lovc’'^t^ 

'• ivj xS't It' • ' ' 
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. K.-' ; 

HE darke^h seemed a melancholy^i^: Now hap^]^ tlM sounds along the lanes ; 

wrestled in the winte;^ ^Vl‘ do it0t hear the ;mnd up^^n the moor ; 

There was hb more delight in any^^d^l The wood>^.1^Is are aweet ia scented stains, 
FreshfcfrqstfioweringSjfancifulaiidfair, And thctt are awmy flowei-s on^.tjijc floor 
FoBowed',^]^ month and all ifs, wither^. Thati I^/^&g sucked in gentle morning niins, 

Dead as Decemher, with black Arii^. biie jp^fhn^ to the core, 

and bare. The nipssy and ilimngh 

Men fell from ; WMf.pe^ violet- blue. 

Full of the unn’maj^s«Mo:irf shut of day, 

Now let the dreary season of our cart ' - i ■ ' ^ben slc^'dtqUds are sjjlit with golden streaks, 

TS'e like a time of life that forgot :-. ' > I And cuckoos Along the leafy way, 

What need to sing of sadness and dcspfidtf/:/^ v' • And daisies kis^ their own empurpled cheeks, 
When that which made us sorrowful ts'nW f 'Then viHage children by the river play, 

A soothing essence swells the t^id air, ^ And ardent lover, ardent lover seeks. 

And lawns are lit with many a golden spot;; -Xove, sweet at all time, is most sweet in .spring — 
The autumn, dud the winter that came after, ' , Love with a moon, and nightingales to sing ! 

Are gone away, and woods are loud with laugbter. Guy Roslyw. 
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THE DOCTOR 

BY HESBA 

( , : A T’ -r K R T >I K V o K T Y - ’J’ !1 I K 1 > 

MVRjrN DOURfil 'S I'l.nDCL. ! 

J n-M.owrn SinimoTi's’ c.ib up llclijiP.^cr Strci-i. ! 
'.jpd \\,\fchc'd Jubnnna iilijjht and ciUcr the licni^.c- . 
'riic door Wiii .scnncly closed upon bci when 1 , 
!.uv^, and asked the slatieruly drudge of n servant [ 
if 1 could see Mr. I'oslei. She asked me to go up | 
to ihc parlour ou the second floor, anct 1 went ; 
.dufK, With litdc expectation of finding Mis. Foster 
till- If, unless Johanna was there also, in which case 
I wris to .ippcur as a stranger to her. ^ 

'I'he parlour looked pOo’-er and shabbici by d.ay- 
1. '.Ill than 111 nighl. I'hvre was not a single eleniLiit j 
of I'omfo'-! in It. The curtains hiin^in rags about • 
.1 iiul f)‘'';rnTicd with soot and smoke. The onl) | 
I .. .y rli III was the one occupied by hosier, who ! 
Ill'll ^ilf |..okcd ns shabby and worn as the room. | 
'I lie till ', ajid tollni- of hi.s shirl weie yellow and I 
lattcud; hi.‘> haw hung long and lank; and liis 
' l.'ii li <1 .1 'xillow. unwholesome tint. The diamond j 
! ’i;/ Jijon lii'* flngcrwas allogclher onl of keeping j 
i' idi h. •. ihuad-baic coat, buttoned up to tlic chin. I 
! >r i'leii -were no wolbtcoat beneath it. From j 
I't.if! iM foot he looked ji biokcu-down, seedy j 
I .1 <w. ;i.t r.till jM-e&crving sune lingering tra' es of ^ 
'' ■ ntienr.ui. 

€r 

! 'le' was Oluia'A husband ! 

\ y<>('d deal to my sur^uise I saw Mrs Foster 
' < 1 » \ ' I ( ^ I . , 1 . t'y at a table drawm close Jo live 'window, 

' ir\ bu^ly vTuing— engrossing, as.I could see, fo- 
Miin- n .-'rable .pittance a page, Sbe must have 
I '.ill ,uc ctvnsideraWeijw'acitcc in tbb work, font 
v'.i.'. d.inc well, and her pen ran qmckly over the 
papci A second chair left empty opposite to her l 
‘how id tha' J'o^er had been eiigiigcd at the !tame 
l isk, bcfcri. he he.idmy step on the stair^-. He 
looked weary, .md I ■ rmld not help feeling sodic- 
.hing -ikin to pity foi bun I did not know that 
ilu v h.id come dbwn a, low .is that. 

" 1 did not cxpi'Cs. you to come K;f()re night." hr 
tv'stdy, ** 1 like to hai r buinc idea when my 
mrdiu il attendant is coming.'* 

“ > w.i . cdiligcd to come now” 1 answered, offer- 
in',: lu) f'licr apology- The man irritated me more 
1 1'..' ’ I inv i ihi r p-^rson that had ever 'cnne across me. 
riicic* wu'- •‘Omcih.ing perverse and splenruc m 
i .r-.v we.d he uttered, and every expression upon 
hi*!: f.icc 

1 dt'i .'tJikt '.out !rtnc‘r,’'he said: ‘’don’t send 
hr 1 n : i.*\ iIl Knirit nothing about his busi- 

r ; •'pai '0 V. a! .11 ’he luiiglititics's of .i milliDnai»’e 
' ’ - ‘ r ' --nci. ! could hardly refrain 
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from i-miling as 1 thought of Jack's disgust and 
indignation. 

“ As for that,” I replied, most proljfibly neither 
of us will visit you again. Dr. Lowry wilhcturn to- 
morrow, and you will be in his hands once more ’ 

‘‘ No!” he cried, with a passionate iiigency m 
tout' " no, Martin Dobrde ; you said if any man in 
London could cure me, it was yourself. J cam ot 
leave myself m any other hands. I demand fuun 
you the fulfilment of your word.s. Jf what )o. 
said is tiue, you c.in no more leave me to thi. 
care of another physician, than you could Ic.ur 
a fdlow-creatlire to drown without doing )(aii 
utmost tb save him. I refuse to be given up to 
Dr. Lowry,” 

‘'Hut it is by no means a parallel case.” I ai;. nd; 
•* you 'were under Ills tre.rtment before, and T ’ \\\ 
no reason whatever to doubt his skill. VVh\ ‘•h-a w\ 
you fe^ safer in my h.'inds than in his 

“ Wdl I" he said, 'with a sneer, “ if Dlivia v.rrt 
.dive J dare scarcely h.ive trusted yCni. could I 
3W you have nothing lo gam b> iny deatli, sou 
know; and 1 have so much faith in > iu, iu soni 
slaJl, and your honour, and your coiibcicuitiousness 
--if there be any such cjuahlics in the svorld- -ili.ii J 
jilacc myself unfaliciingly under your x>rofi'SHOTM! 
care. .Shake hands iijiou il, Martin Dobree.’' 

Tn spite of my repugnance I could not re'.is: 
taking his offered hand. His eyes were fastuied 
upon me with some tiling of the fabled fascmalmn 
of a .serpeiifs. I knew imslmctivcly that he woulu 
have the power, and use it, uf probing every wnuml 
he might suspect in me lo the quick. Vet he m 
tcrestedinc; and iheie was something about linn 
not entirely repellent to me. Above all, for OIum - 
saltc, should we find lic> still living, I was an.vious 
to study his character. It might happen, as it docs 
i sometimes, that iny honour and straight-forward- 
j nc'-s wmid piovc a match for his crafty shrewdness 
j and cunning. 

“ ThcMT,'* he said exultantly, ” Martin Dobicc 
I pledges himself to cure me. Coi-ry, you are the 
J witness of It. If 1 die, he has been my ass.issm as 
: surely as if he had plunged a stiletto into me ’ 

“ Nonsense I” I answered, “ it is not m my power 
; lo heal or destroy. I simply pledge myself to use 
j every means 1 know of^for your recovery.” 

“ WTiich comes lo the same thing,” he leplicd, 
j “for, mark you, I w'ill be the most careful iiaiient 
I you ever had. There should be no chance for \ cm 
I even if Olivia were alive.” 

i Always harping on that one string ! Was it 
I nothing rnore than a love of torturing some one 
that made him reiterate those words ? Or did he 
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vu-sli 10 (liivc home more rleopl) ihe conviction th:il llio^o papCTi> yon showed to me tlie last time I vi.is 
;,:ie uMs indeed dead ? here.” 

“ Have you coiniminicated the intclligenco of her : tJhc was away for a few minutes, and I heard 
dvath to her trustee m Australia?'’ 1 asked. i the cab drive off before she returned. That was 

*• No ; why should 1 ?’' lit said, “ no good w'oiild the chief point gained. When the papers were m 
i<,ine (»f it to me. Why should I trouble myself ! iny hand I just glanced at them, and that was all. 
a I 'Oil i It?” I “ Have you any idea where they came from?” 1 

“ Nor to your step-sister ? ” I added. i asked, 

“ To Mrs. Dobre'e?" he rejoined ; “no, it docs ' “There is the London post-mark on the en* 
not s’.-nify a straw to her either. She holds j vclopc,” answered Fosster.. “ .Show' it to him, Carry, 
her'.clt aloof from me now, confound her! You I There is nothing to be learned from that.” 



aic not on very good terms with her yourself, I ' “No,” I said, comparing the hand-writinji on the 

IkTicvc?” j eif^'clope w'itli that of the letter, and finding them 

The cab was still standing at the door, and 1 | the same. “ Well, good-bye ! 1 cannot often pay , 
could not leave before it drove away, or I should | you as long a visit, as this.” 

have made my visit a short one, Mrs. Foster was I hurried off quicldy to the corner of Haw son 
glancing through the window' from time to rime, ! Street, where Johanna was waiting foi tul. She 
evidently on the watch to see the visitorJ depart. ' looked exceedingly contented when I took my scat 
Would she recognise Johanna? She bad, stayed * beside her in the cab. 

some weeks m Ciuernsey ; ^nd Johanna was a fine, I "'Well, Martin,” she said, “you need suffer 
atat“ly-looking woman, noticeable among strangers. ' no more anxiety. Olivia has gone as Fnglisli 
T must do something to get her away from her post ; teacher in an excellent Trench school, wjicrc the 
of nbserv.'ition. | lady is thoroughly acquainted with Knghsh ways 

“ Mrs. Foster,” I said, and her eyes sparkled at ; and comforts. This is the prospectus of the eslab- 
ihc sound of her name. “ 1 should be exceedingly j lishmcnl. You see there are * extensive grounds 
obliged to you if }'ou will give me another sight of j for recreation, and the comforts of a clieerfully 
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h.ipp) heme, llic iJomcslic arningcmcnls being on ■ more than fnU. Had iVicse ibrngs come lo pcrpkx 
A ilioroughJy hljcjal scale.’ Here is ;dbo a photo- | ua only two months earlier, J could ha\e taken a 
gja|jliu: view of the place : a charnung villa, you ' holid.iv with a clear conscience. 

.ste, in the best French style. The lady's husband ! ‘‘Had will jump at the chance of coming back 
is ;in n.\ocat; and everything is taught by pro- ' for a -week,’' ivplic'd Jack; “he is bored to death 
fessorfe - cosmography and pedagogy, and other down at Fulham. (Jo you must, for iny sake, old 
studies of which w'o never heard when 1 was a girl, fellows You are good for notliing as long as jou’ie 
t ilivi.i is to stay there tw'dve months, and in return so down in the mouth. I shall be glad to be rid of 
for her services will take lessons from any professors you.” 

attending the establishment. Your -mind may be We shook hands upon that, as warmly as if he 
tjuitc at case now.” had paid me the most tlattcnng complimciiis. 

“ But 'where is the place?” I inquired. ' 

“ Oh 1 it is in Nonnandy — Noireaa,” she said— CHAPi'Eit the forty-Fourtk. 

“ quite out of the range of railwys and tourists. nojreau. 

'There will be no danger of any one finding her out jjf this way it to pass that two evenings latrr 
there ; and you know she has chiihgcd her name i ^as crossing the Channel to Havre, and found 
i her this time." ' myself about five o’clock in the iifternoon of the 

“ Ihd you discover that Olivia and Ellen Mar- next day at Falaise. Jt was the terminus of llic 
lincau an; thfe same persons ?” 1 .isked. railway in that direction ; and a very ancient con- 

An exprohbion of bcwildenncnt Vnd consterna- vcyance, bearing the name ot La Petite Vitesse, 
non came ju ro.ssher contented face. j vras in "ft'aiting to carry on any travellers who were 

ventiu-esofne enough to explore the regions beyond. 

There was .si>acc inside for six passengers, but il 
smelt too musty .and was too full of the fumes o( 
'iiiie. He pu«lcd himself in trying to give a j bad tobacco .for me; and I very much prefenui 
lai lory description of his Ellen Martineau ; but « sitting beside the driver, a rcd-faced, smooth-cheeked 
cvny answer he gave to my eager questions I Norman, habitcxl in a blue blouse, who could crack 
plunged us into greater uncertainly. He was not sure ! his Jong wdiip with almost the skill of a Parisian 
of ihc colour ciiher of her hair or eyes, and made ' omnibus-driver. We were friends in a trice, for my 
blihuKnng guesses at her height. The chief proof ,utois was almost identical with his own, and he 
wf had of Olivia's identity was the dnirken claim • ^uld not Ijelievc his own ears that ho was talking 
M.i'li upon Ellen Martineau by Foster, 'a month , with an Englishm.in, 

“La Petite Vites«.e ’’ bore out its name admirably, 
if it were meant to indicate exceeding slowness. 
Wc never advanctxl beyond a .slow trot, and at the 


• i u r lu‘ ti;\d received convincing proof that she » /as 
tU.'d. 

^Vhrlt was I to believe? , 


A(*, 1 did not, she answered ; " l thought you ! 
were sine of tliiii.” i 

But I was not sure of it ; neither could Jack be I 


It wa^ nmning too givnt a risk to make any 
fiiiilicr inquiries at No. 19, Bellringer Street. Mrs. 
It dLi .'Ain w'as the landhuiy of the lodging-house, 
;ind i^lie had told Johanna that Madame Perrier 
Do., rded with her when she was'in Londo'n, But 
she might begin to talk to her othesr lodgers, if her 
own ciiriosuy wei e cxdied; and once more my dc- 
-,.rc to fathom the my. si cry hanging about Olivia 
inii’ht plunge her fr.sh difficulties, .should il 
!e:icb ihe ears of l''453iei or his wife. 

I nuwt satisfy tnt-.nelf ab<ml her safety nowf^ T 
'^Aid. ■’ Only put youiSv'lf in my place, Jack. How 
4. Ill i u '.I till 1 kimw more about Olivia?” 

‘‘1 I’o put imself in yapr placfe,” he answered. 
‘•W'li.ii >011 say to 'having a run down to 
I’ll*- fihi'o ill Basse Nonnandy, and seeing for 
^^'ln ..It whahei iVls^s Elfen Martineau is your 

Oitii 1 > 

I !ov. c . Il I ? ■ 1 . -jked, allemjiling lo hang back 
h ' q. ■ s!i. •' it v/a.s a bii:^ time with ns. 
I>. -i.i* 111 A.i* v\ 1' I roll, .'ill d our most arislo- 
**1 ; ■! Mu*i 11. 'I 'Mj. The c.isterly winds 

wt'i in ilioir u.su.dhai vest uf bronchitis 

i lit 'liplniir-; n j wont Jack'-, 'r.auds would be 


slightest hint of vising ground the trot blackened 
into a walk, ;md eventually 'subsided into a crawl. 
By these means the di.siance wc traversed was mailo 
to seem t ^-mendous, and the drowsy jingle of the 
collar-bells, intimating that progress was being ac- 
' complished, added to the delusion. Bat the fresh, 
' sweet air, blowing over leagues of fields and 
' meadows, untainted wnth a breath of smoke, gave 
me a delicious tingling in the veins. I had not fvlL 
such a glow of exhilaration since that bright morn- 
ing .when 1 had crossed the diannel Lo Sark, to ask 
Olivia to become mine. 

The sun sank below the distant horiyon, with llie 
b'ces showing clearly against ityfqr the, atmosphere 
xvas as transparent as crystal ; and the light of the 
stars that came out one by one almost cast a de- 
fined shadow' upon onrjpaih, from the poplar-trtes 
standing in long straight rows in the hedges. If 1 
found Olivia at the end of that star-lit paili my 
gladnc.s.<i in it would be completed. Yet if I found 
her, what then? I should see her for a few 
mmutes in the dull salcn of a school, perhaps with 
some w.atchfiil, spying Frenchwoman present. I 
should simply satisfy myself that she was living. 
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There ''ould be iiDthing more between ns. I dared | 
jif)t tell her how dear she was lo me, or ask her if ; 
she cv'cr thought of me in her loneliness and friend- ! 
Icssnesfa. 

1 began about this lime to wish that I liad 
brought Johanna witli me, who could have taken 
her in licr arms, and kissed and comforted her. ' 
W'hy had I not thuuglit of that bel'ore ? j 

As wo proceeded .it our deliiP've pace along the ] 
hi St sl.toc of our journey, I began lo sound the j 
diivcr, c.uitioiisl\ w'hecling about the object of thy 
evcursion into those remote regions. I had tramped : 
through Nonnandy and Ilrittany three or four times, 
Init there had been no inducement to visit Noireau, 
w I ut.h resembled a Lincashire cottoii*town,'and'I 
])ad never bei'n there. 

There arc not many English at Noireau I.re- 
marked suggestively. 

“ Not one,” ho replied — “not one at this moment 
'I'herc was one little English mam'zelic— pcste 1— 
a very pretty little English girl, who was voyaging 
precisely like you, nVsicur, some months ago. 
riicre w'as a little child with her. and the two were 
quite alone. They are very intrepid, are the 
JCi'glish mam’j:eHes. She did not know a word of 
our language. l.lut that ^as droll, m’sieur 1 A 
I' lench demoiselle would never voyage like that.” 

'I'he little child puzrled me. Yet 1 could not help 
fancying that this young Erglishwoman travelling 
alone, witli no knowledge of French, must be my 
( }]ivia. At any vatc it could be no other than Miss 
lilien Murtirieaii. 

Where was she going to ?” 1 asked. 

“Shi' e.)inc to Noireau lo bi an instructress in 
an eslablishmcnl,” answered the driver, in a tone 
of great enjoyment— “ an cstablishmcirt founded by 
the wife of Monsieur Emile rerrier, the avocat ! 

1 1(5 : htM h^ ! ' Mon Dieu ! how droll that was, 
m’sieur ! An. avocat 1 So they believed that in 
England ? Bah ! Emile Perrier an avocat— mon 
Dieul” 

“ Hut what is there to laugh at ?” I asked, as the 
man's laughter rang through the quiet night. , 

“ Am 1 an avocat?” he inquired derisively, **am 
I a proprietor? am I even a curd? Pardon, m’sieur, 
but ] am just .is much avocat, proprietor,. curd, as 
Emile I’crrier. lie was nn irai^tor. He became 
i>.vnkni]n ; he and his wife ran away to save' them- 
selves ; the establishment was broken ....It; was 
a bubble, m*sieur, and it burst comma ^ 

My driver clapped •his hands together iHgjhtly, aa 
though Monsieur Perrieri^bubble needed very littic 
pressure to disperse it. 

“ Good heavens ! ” I eaclaimed, “but what 
came of 'Oli— of the young liinglish lady, '.and the 
child?” 

“ All, ni’sicur ! ” he said, “ I do not know. I do 
not live in Noireau, but I pass lo and fro from 
Falaise in la Petite Vitesse. She has not returned 


in my omnibus, that is all 1 know, bill she could 
go lo (iranville, or to Caen. There are other om- 
nibuses, you see. Somebody will tell you down 
there.” 

For three or four miles before us there lay a ro.id 
as straight a.s a rule, ending in a small cluster of 
lights glimmering in the bottom of a valley, into 
which wc were descending with great prcc.^ution on 
the part of the driver and his team. 'JTiat was 
Noireau. But already my exhilaration was c\- 
changed for profound anxiety. 1 extorted from thv 
'NQnna.n aB the informatioii he possessed concern- 
ing the'bdmhrupt ; it was not much, and it only 
served ib 'heij^ten my solicitude. 

'It Wis ^arly ^ven o’clock before we entcrorl 
the tovrn; but 1 learned afewmorepartirnlars from 
the . middle-aged woman in the omnibm bureau. 
She recollected the name of Mis.s Ellen Martinc.’ii, 
and her' arrival ; and she described her with the 
accuracy anf/ faiUiftilness of a woman. If she 
were not Olivia herself she' must be her very 
counterpart. 

But who was the child, a girl of nine or ten years 
of age, who had accompanied her ? It was ton late 
to learn anymore about them. The landl.id} <•! 
the hotel confirmed all I had heard, and adclrd 
several items of information. Monsieur PciTior 
and his wife had .imposed upon several Eingliso 
families, and had succeeded in getting dozeiv. .A 
English pupils, so she assured me, wlio had bi'cn 
scattered over the country, Heaven only knew 
where* -when the /school'.was'brokcn iq>, about a 
naonth ago. 

1 started out early the next morning to hud the 
Rue de GrSep, where' the inscription on my jjboio- 
graphie view of the premises repreawted them .is 
situated. The tov^ was .ps the •condition of a pro- 
vincial town in England about a century ago. The 
streets vrero as dirt^ns the total absence of dnuus 
and scavengers could make them, and the cleanesi 
path was up the'l^nnel the centre. 'The filih oi 
the houses was lushed down into them b) pi'iu 'j, 
with little .cisterns at each storey, and under almost 
every window. ' 

There were, here and there, many impro))rieticq 
and some indecencies, sltncfcing to 1’nglii.h si nsi- 
bilities, Iq the Rue de Grace J .saw iv\o mm,, 
in their hoods and;veils, unloading a Criit full oi 
manure -A ladiei»^achool for Enghsli people m 
a town'lilw this ridiculous. 

There-was no difficulty in finding the house.s in. 
my photographic view. There were two of them, 
one standing in the street, the other lying back 
beyond a very pleasrint g.-irden. A I'TencJiman 
was pacingtiHfand down the broad gravel , alh which 
connected them, smoking a cig.'ir, and examining 
critically the vines growing against tlie walE. T wo 
little fhiitlieii were gambolling about in close while 
caps, and With trocks down to their heels. Ujiuji 
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seeing me he look his cigar from his lips with two formation Chat the English demoiselle had been 
fingers of one hand, lifted hb hat with the seen in the house of a woman who sold milk, Ma- 
othcr. I returned the salutation with a pohteness demoiselle Rosalie by name ; and he volunteered to 
as ceremonious as his ami, ' ; . ' . accompany me to her dwelling. 

Monsieur is an' £n|flishMn?jf he said |Qva It was a poor<looking house, of one room only, 
doubtful tone. ' n't in the same street as the school; but wc found no 

“ From Ch^ixmel r^pliecL • one there except an old woman, exceedingly deaf, 

“ Ah ! yon'^^long,^ ^^he iaidj "“hiit!. ypu'aaJe, who told us, after much difficulty in making her un- 
hybrid, ^ raiieii 1 derstandour object, that Mademoiselle Rosalie was 

also ha^^fe d:^n'iuy ' v' : •g^e ^om^hcre to nurse a relative, who was danger- 

I paid ns4^W'< ouafy^jlL She had not had any cows of her own, 

the itt afik; jj^had ^sily disposed of lier small business 

then prdce^«d and her daughter' Did the 

him.^ • ms' N o. 

“Ah-!"- he » 0 t tea:«s Onything more 

an impostor.. she knew nothing 

.li\ e in the front^sqii^i and ^apEi 3 ^iih^naan.and a little girL 

bw occupy : hut my 

taken for emt dl^m not .so^'^mc^ It was 

bought them English girl 

small cotmge..at-'^^%^\.i^.my iuhfM.'t the-oliim tt^ have l^e town uunoti 'ed. 

monsieur. ! thl»rfe to oil t]^.oi^{bii« bureaux, whore 

for two hundred .fzaiaca,^ 3 ^; I perjutti^'i;^ the passenger^: 

pass aloi^ this wajyi^j>iuicl our last month, 

into a passage wdldiiSt'..leh&.W the* streef Kp taken me M'jhs Ellen Maitincau 

ilatno had her scl^. hi^I wj^ow &d c^^^ydirjjbh^Was 110 , 3 ^^ name in any of 

It to you.” . . 'f .. V ‘‘.f . ' ‘ ’ * .the "boi^fcsiJlBut at ^ch bureau Lwaarecammended 

lie led -to sde.^ d^ers upon t^ir^rcturn in the evening : 

v.niltcd p.nssage, int^.a A mi 1 was jcompel(.{^ togive up the pursuit for that 

sriirill, miseTabl^tQpi^|j^.l^s^S^^^ h;;[shulj|Mp» day* f '- . ^ .■ 

with broken \ . *■ 

ho.irt sank at Iw^-m sucls ‘ ' ; .cflAPTEii tot forty.fiftjl 

clisromfort,-aad^|ti|ji^4P^M^^ * ^ ^^osn pujtsuwi. ’ 

“‘ Did you CTOr there was fever in the tOTp% I thought, as 

monsieur ? V- 1 be-' I'^g^-tty way amongst the heaps' (^garbage and 

ginning tif last in. the streets. The most hideous 

“ llui yea, Ij^er saw, wrinkled'^jppr inch of 

cHirming Eng|is|4jBtR!i ^ hcci(' ,|l^r; ]^r-^, and 'wii|i-^ijiF^a'g reddened 

blind not toobsjfcmlJie^^ me at each''tur«>.,™fcifw weavers. 

*v>ajc out at 'mffyfffeiii.'lieir looms in 

Yos, yet r home. TherC'Siit^i^rt^j! a child to 

we Others-^-^. i v . j., 'Jy". . ■ bo,d&B^«tot ■^be wholp'-m^l^ tiiufaained and 

He ^ utd^lthj^^J^ars the name^ tl^^Mmiufactory of 

testable v V.’^ 'ii' from the NiBte'^^^dren who die 

“Whatamtowte sh^a^bn^ '. :'yr '' 

“A jii!^' ^ ^ >Aere Olivia had been 

smnd an 

sicur." ■ y*;' * 'V' Every inn in the 

It could be'Ao otiiqr As I sat at the 

hern living here 

a month ago; but Were colwd ahe-be npwt, .Hbifi wlddh 1 heard a vehe- 

wTis 1 to find any trace of her? ^ .. . ; *- nttht allcpiSjp&Biir^igfdq^ on in' the archway, under 

*• I will make some inquiries from';jny dkngjutf"- |iduch.waK^.eB^ce - 

'•.ud the 1-roilchman ; “when th^^BBtal^dht|lll^t ^ OranAa 1 ” rw<iw< (h'lt 

was bniki-n up 1 w.is ill with the fever, 'df my htiMfiady^/^^Srili as'thp^cacilQiiig of a hen, 

Vve Ikivu ii'vcr often here, liui she will know^-l “Grands Dieux! not a sin^fe Sijnl from Ville-en- 
will ask her.’' bois- can lesMve^ neither mah nor woman i They 

He rcturnvd to me after some time, with the in- have the fevet lUma pest thete* No, no, mbleur, 
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that is impossible ; go away, you and your beast. 
There is room at the Lion d’or. But tlic gens- 
d'armes should not let you enter the town. We have 
fever enough of our own." 

‘‘But my farm is a league from Ville-en-bors,” 
was the answer, in the slow, rugged accents of a 
Norman peasant 

“ But 1 tell you it is Impossible,” she retorted; .?,!, 
have an Englishman here, very ricli, a siilor^idd' 
he will not hear of any person fipm 
resting in the house. Go away tbiSh 
good friend, where there dre'ho.Engludi.- 
ds afraid of the^fcyer as of the deviL’^'';? 

1 laughed to inyse]£: 4 t 
excuses ; but after'thfs.thc 
lower key, and I heard no 

1 went out late in tKfb' 
the omnibus-drivers, but > in 
were too busy to give 
anxious to join the 3tijr''ahd {lihth of 


she had caused them to be written, and sent to her 
husband ? I could not even admit such a question, 
without a sharp sense of disappointment in her. 

I saw Mrs. Foster early in the morning, some- 
what aft a truccT^earer may meet another on neutral 
ground. She was gra^ul to me for my interposi- 
tioivm her bdwlf the night before ; , and as I knew 
EUen'Mar^eau tb be safely out of the way, 1 was 
inclined^to be. toli^jUAt towards, het, X assured her, 

■ 1 /ih'discovering 

: ! toAd her all I 
qy of Monsieur 

teed that Olivia 
ihig '^er EMen 

m pursuit of her. 
yourself,” she 


bemoaning in doubtfu) French, ^^.dmldfana^drom. 
1' alaisc had' just come in, and ktdp'fn 

ilio entrance of the archway fttood a lady, befetp 
my hostess, who was volubly ass^ng them' 
WHS no room left in her house. I'hastetied to .the 
assistance of my country-woman, and the light of 
ilie lamp falling full upon her face revealed to me 
%v ho she was. • ' ' ■ . 

“ Mt-s. Foster ! ” 1 exclaimed, almost. .shouting 
her lumie in my astonishment. She looked- tetey 
ro r.iint with fatigue and dismay, and she her 
hand heavily on my atm, as if to stive herifilSlSrdm 
Milking to thegraifiid. , * ' ’ ’ ■ 

“ Have you fitetd her? "..she asked invnlwiuily. 
Not a trati bf-her,” I answeiied. 

Mrs. Foster broke into an hysterical jhiu^'Whkh' 
was very quic^l^-fohowed by sobs. .1 bad nq'gillli^ 
difficulty in persuaJ^ the landlady to hhd ^some 
accommodation fbrlmrjandthen 1 retiredto n^lown 
room to smoke hi: pett^e^ and turn owthh ei^^ 
ordinary m^mg'vhkh had been the 
of the day. ' ' = ' 

It required very little koeimiBg|t 
conclusion that the Fosters 
formation condeniing Miss 
wc had got ours, 

Mrs. Foster had lost ha thne-'in ' 

clue, for she wasanly 

She had looked thoreogi^ a5t0nishte''i^^>dis^ 
mayed when she saw me there ; so slm fand hsMl hi> 
idea that I was on the sune truk. But; nothing 
could be more convincing Bian tb^s Jdditieyr,49f hetb ' 
that neither &'e nor Foster really beloved hft' 
Olivia's death., That was as.xlbar'a5..dayvs But 
what explanation could 1 give to myself of those 
letters, of Olivia's above all ? Was it possible that 


not satisfied. 

FjWtePs.sccohdli^^ 

“■Tlhaf lift "flie very ^ ^ftaid, shedding a 

few .lW;'‘‘as':8«^ .aA/'W Wilkinson 
: descril^ she wa;^ 
talktbf '^bOSt to inqiii.-c 

s^er, bofi in ^at- vttS' standing at the 

4oor 1 bad 

! no suspidibh'i^^it-^vjpiqi^^ lest he 

should' me whilst 
she whs.ahyp- \w^-pe!^had^ hhn to. let me come 
hbtt costs 

a gpem h4S m teve v^yliitle. iboney to spare 

do, aivl 

-it! made Sbe might bc- 

pdU ^ve,'afl^4 k'ter plAc^*'-' 

myself that there 

'.was Fokf^s stafement of the 


I cotiM'«aeib^wino3kl^^ to myself that there 
'wa^ stafement of the 

** Isn't k'Md, with an evil gleam in 

her eyes;, before she hid her 

ik^itga^in 

/' “ymt would have no power 

y ym ji You could not take her 

.tec^'’'Aiath'yqu' ^ibrceT. I do not know how the 
Stench authority, but 

^ cah Iwve ^'lie Whatever, and he is quite unfit 
to this long journey to claim her. Really 1 do 
not see what you can do ; and 1 should think your 
wtftest pkn Wwald be to go back and take care of 
hiihf'^ leaving her alone, 1 am here to protect her, 
and I shall stay until I see you fairly out of the 
place.” 

END 07 CHAPTER THE FORTV-FIPTH. 
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‘^THE LITTJLE STRANGER." 

BY PEBCY FITZGERALD, 

AU THOR OF “THF. SSC^ND MRS. TILU^TbON'/’ “ NEVKK 1. OF. GOTTEN," UrC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. , tlicre never were such liberal hosto. You h.ivc all 

\Vi rii the next morning a sort of steady routine won golden opinions.” 

sw'i in. U seemed as though the new mistress had « Well,’' said Tom, “ so much the better. Uncle 
{;.Mciously given it to be understood that on the here would wish, I know, that the credit of bus 
liibl evening'’ 'anytliir^ in the shape of practical name should be well kept up in his absence, and 1 
things or Inisiness wtts to be pui aside ) but with am sure he will find the benefit of it now that he 
the next day she assumed a quiet ab orauthbrity. has.arrived.” 

Ned, gloomy and dispirited, thought if was now “.Nodbubt. Quite right, Tom,” said Mr. Burton, 
time to come to cxplapatiott.^io . “No dbubv smd quite right too,” said Ralph; 
siLippObing h \>cst toAiavc it?bv«''jt 4 OTCWy; ; Bm “ nmttcr for business, and not while wc 

}olm Burton put the subjeW auud^. hccstil^y'beggiiig are bating this •gdodl dinner. Mr. Edward Durtun 
it would not be mcniioaed os yet, . as Lydi^ wish^ wild show us all that! in blade and white."' 
alt business' tb be postponed tihtil her brother . Again followed strained, awkward evening, 
should anlve, whichwottid be thStjeVening. This during which gvcryliiody' seemed to be acting. A.s 
:-.v.-cin(-d odfl, not to sa^ ommohs^tQ iwd. . a choice exhibition and treat, our little strar>j ci, the 

Tiuit evening, a» «fce wasf goiiag to/ dress for itdant “Aigy,'^ was brought down to be cxhil/^ed. 
dinner, he nictdn the 'st^uc^ gentlebta^,. jfair . When the evening had' come to an end, and ihc 
h.iir and showy dresa^ a .gaudjr tie, vfthit'- collaf,' * visitors liad gone j'up-stairsj ^ied said to Ins wu-, 
and .s'Miblipn waistcoat handsome missive ^*Sotnethihg wilWcome to-morrow, you mil .sm. 

gold (luiin and At' first Ned -took » Ibi!^ HSan' Whc^f^Svcd lo(-dfy is connecttxi willi u.” 

Noting iivin of fouj^ot^ jfivtKand-twebt^^^ his air was .^rs. Nd^ thought so too. So did Tom. 
n> j^:>v and his cOmpile^oin; i^^ir'ajid opcm ' But . ** H'e canft dp us any hatm*” he said ; ‘‘at hast. 
N-livn he accosted in' and cordial' 1 will try and prevent him.” 

the latter saw .that hc<was ten years o}der. .. But on the following morning, jusl as brcakf.isi 
"1 am Ralph l^»g,^>h^'smd.,r ''*1 khowvyou was finished, Mr. Burton said, a little ncn'oujil>, 
pi'i-fcctly. Dclighted.^b'sec L Walked from “I think it is time that all tlhs w'as put on a 

t-K htailon. I have b^uiliruver.tli'epl^ce already, business footing, so suppose wc make a regular 
1 ' .1 » 1 cour.se waited i^n the baby ti(k.c- first thing.”® bioming’s work of jL in the study. Ralph here kni»w.' 

Ned reel ived the!%c:l»carty civhbiBS with a sort of all about ^figures, and yon can explain to him.” 

Ik wilclvnncnt. Somehow it (^peatad- tO' hint .that looked bewildered. 

1 . ■. was be iiig wekodil^d^ tp some oift elfec’s house. ; plExpiain* jvhat ? ” he said. 

Ai the dniiwsr-table the ncwjqtmi^s were now in **Well, I mean,” said his brother, “the gc-neral 
iv.Hi ig force. The .timorous aiiiaVit^ were awed ^xplanatio&.ofthp affairs.” 

fuuiilN fcU thcmsdvcs,omiimt^J?er^ . Aft. Irt'ing, ^ ‘^bufelv *%aid Mrs. Burton, iinpatiewly,** you inu si 
Nvl)..i,c wondoifttl bair 'saamcd-mj^'th^^ see .ifiafli it will be more satisfactory to all pnrtii ^ 

ni.r-..'*.*.'. ol silky tow, “rattled” told stories >of. that -eveiything is done regularly. My brother 
hi.', travels, and \vi« n\ his^ 3>mi8e» of the'. Ralph is to be our agent,' andhe must sec how your 
pl.jci'. he adde^ “there, ate wondecfijl accounts stand.” 

ipimiigs. Not half enough has bccii dope with it. “My father has no accounts,” said Tom, “to 
1 )on’i til ink I am xeficcung on its previous adxtiinis- render to “ He was not here as agent, ni 

ti.iuon, he .iddcd, smili^. I mean is, anything of- the kind. My uncle was generous 

•;’i'.cro IS a good owdiy*)! coital required, whi^h 1 enough, to let;us‘ have the place, and layout Ins 
..luiiys Saul, John, was dg^ssaiy. Thei'c n^^'a t^ts to the best advantage on it.” 
g.ndrniiR; man m the ia^^ttny whom tl:^;u!ied \“0h, of ^rse,” 'she said with a frown, “wc 
to call •' Capability Bintimi*'bftcaase hiis opmkm:nn imderstamiv^l -that.’ The books inu.sl be shown ; 
c-.cry place that he -WM shqum always *look' this - them of doing all tins, and Ralph must 

sl'.ape It has great oapabHiUes.’ L>'dia, T > atn go into it regularly,” ^ 
r.ig t<) bo the ‘ C.ipiibiiity Irving' of this pl.*^e.” j “I. have fortunately kept the letters from 

Tom \N.i- Ijsioning to these remarks, measuring J uncle.” said Tom, coolly, “which will show that wlj at 

ti'.'. ''pcaktT with his e>c : then he spoke : . j I say is correct.” 

■■ No <n-c < \vr .sa«d heic before that Abbeykinds : ‘‘ivcll, we shall go into all that," said Ralph, 

d.i ill the « Ay of improvement.” j smiling j “ the court will receive sucli documentary 

■■ No iv .lion, that. ‘ ii.iid liic other, smiling: “thuy evidence." 
n.igli: not ha\c bks d to reuiaik it to you. 1 hear "I don’t understand you, sir,” said Ned, cvcitedly. 
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“ iind I do not iniend going before you as court, or 
in :iny way of the kind.” 

“And further,” added Tom, “so far from being 
aecounlable, my father has lived 111 the style in 
\\ljK'h you, sir — forgive me saying so— encouraged 
him to do, taking your place here, and has incurred 
sei lous debts, both for me and others. This is 
only natural, m the situation. We are all rejoiced, j 
of course, that you have been made so happy ; but j 
ii alters, seriously alters, as you know,Oiir situation, j 
and we sh.all suffer greatly by this change. That 
li. enough, without talking of bringing us toaegouRt.: 
U'e haic no money, and owe a goocf deal, fairly 
in keeping up the position of the family.*' j 

rills is quite a new said Mrs. John Burton. ' 

reili.qis you will be bringing Rr.to, account, and 
ni-ikiiig out that we owe yqu. money for your scr- 
vjc-‘s. We can’t admit your views at all Every-, 
musit be explained, <|uid accounted for,” 

*■ I'ooted up, "as the Americans say,” added 
kal)ib, smiling. 

“ W ell, 1 do think,” said Mr. Burton, “what Ned 

.0 J as to the debts ” 

” N eil™ oh, your brother.” 

} c/u should remember my nailue, madam,” ^ 
Ned, billcrly. , 

“ I Ji.ive not forgotten it, I assure vou, only we 
hear so 111 . iny T<|mb and Neds and otlier names, 
ill . 11 it is confusing. You luid better adjourn to the 
.uidi .as Rail'll says, and get the papers apd figures.” 
bliO then leJi I lie riSom. 

As soon a-) she was gone, her brother said in a 
'.uious lone, “ Lydia is right, we must go into the 
liiing vLguUrly. Just give me a general slcetch of 
./.uii h.is been laid ouL and then we can see how 
\*'e st.ind.” • 

He leil the way into the study, seated himself at 
the table, opened a despatch-box, from which he 
i ook small ledgers, rentals, etc,, and said— 

“1 thought it would save time if I went over ah 
these niattej's first, so I have a pretty general idea 
of how things sf md. I thought it would save time, 
and clear the ground.” 

Ned seemed awestricken by the coolness of this 
\oimg man of business. Ned’s candid and honest 
ii.iLiiie c:mie to his aid, and he said, ^^A^y dear 
b: other, 1 speak to you, and I presume that “you. 

ivould not wish any one to come hestwecn ” j 

“ No, no, (fod forbid !” I 

“ Well, the truth, and the whole truth, ii this. 

I Gounted on all tliis continuing, as you bade me, 
anci I have got largely int(j debt. I feel no shy- 
ness or shame in telling you, for it is no fault 
of mine if they have not been paid. But I think 
we have a sort of claim on you, brother, and you ! 

said you would lake care of us, and ” 

“Of course, of course, my dear Ned. Don’t say 
a word, 1 would do anything for you that J Cffu/a 
do ; and don’t let the debts disturb you.” 


“He’s always generous,” said Mr. Ralph ; “loo 
much so sonictinies, I think all this is very proper 
between two brothers, but 1 frankly remind you, 
John, that there’s a difficulty — Mrs. John 

“I thought so,” said Ned, bitterly, “ I said so. 
■fo think, after so many years ” 

“You see, at this time she has a notion that 
every shilling unaccounted for is taken away from 
the child. It has really become a morbid feeling. 
Then again, you know, I toll you frankly, her feel- 
ings are not of the warmest towards you.” 

. > “ Otb, tliat's all past and gone,” said Mr. Runon. 

distress, yourself, Ned, we’ll settle it all 
straight jiff. ' Come out now, and let us have a 
walk together, and over old times.” 

But when they came in from a stroll that \\ as 
delightful for. bolhi where Ned had opened his 
heart, they found Mrs. Burton in the diawing-ioom, 

“ I have heard,” she said in her coldest way, “ of 
what passed tb^ morning. Not much biibinc.st., it 
seems, w'as got through. To-morrow it must be. 
different. Look here, Major' Burton; I h.ivc 
always been candid, whatever my enemies m.iy 
choose to say of me. 1 tell you plainly,*)- on shall 
have no compliment .fronvus, and 1 am .surprised 
that you should expect it.’* 

Ned looked at tliis dt’adly woman with anger in 
his eye. “You axe unchanged, I see ; well, J c..ii 
tell you this, that 1- am not one bit soriy*, .md vnu. 
dislike, which you have, kept up for so many 
years, only proves that I. was right m m> jiid^,- 
ment of you.” 

91ic turned to .hex, husband. 

“ Do you allow your brother to address me in 
tliis strain?** * 

“ Don’t be afraid ; 1 shall not forget myself ; only 
lake care, I wain you, A downfoll dften comes us 
great as the rise, and.where there is pride it conics 
very soon,**, . ' 

“Now, Ned, stg^ this-, I' must beg,” said bis 
brother ; “really,, it is not— ‘becoming.” 

“ To hear your wife threatened, certainly not be- 
coming. Major. Burton has forgotten lumbcll', ni 
speaking to me in this style ; you should not iiand 
by and .allow it.” 

“ Ned meant nothing, J'know. But it hud better 
stop there. It Is so worrying, all this family ilisseii- 
sion,”hc added pettishly- ^ou know', Nccl, it is your 
interest to be on terms wh us, and really, con- 
sidering Lydia's state of l^altb, it’s not fan, not 
fair of you at alL” 

“ You mutt make allowance,” said Tom ti> her, 
gravely. “ A.t my father's age, with an ejertmeiit 
over Ills head, and having to begin the world .igam, 
when he •might have looked forward to repo.se, i-s a 
sci’ious matter. As for the money, you will see, I 
am sure, on reflection, it is not to be thought of. 
1 will shuirV Mr. li'\'ing in a few minutes that the 
matter cannot be seriously entertained.” 
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The two paiscd again into the study. Tom 
bluntly f \i)l.iincd that the affair should be either a 
uno or a friendly one. If the former, there 
IV. lb liie iliStreilil and scandal of going to law with a 
hrmlu'i, and they had besides aViundancc of proof^ 
leiteis. etc., to show the natuie of the arrangement. 
If fiiendiy, everything might be settled in some 
fashion. lie would, at all events, stand between 
Jija hither and an>'thing like persecution. What- 
i'v« r it was that he said, and whatever was the tone 
he look, there was a decided effect produced on 
Mr. Irving, the itewr agent, who smiled, and said 
it was hard to understand ladies ; but he faid— 

“ 1 think you are indiscreet to mix yourself up in 
this matter, Mr. Burton likes you, as I dare soy 
yuii have found out ; and this is all between my 
lady Sluter and your father.” 

" I .bhall stand by my father in any case. He 
T'.'f|uiieb. some one to aid him, especially when he 
IS iiiiju->ily treated.” \ 

'■ All light,” said the; other ; “ just as you please.’* 
'1 111' news of the arrival of the family had. soon 
,pr< Md. 'I'he first to coinc and pay homage were 
the t'li.iilcs Hunters, who knew how to eliminate 
.'iwlswardness from the world in the most graceful 
\v .I V . 'rile “strange device ” on llieir banner might 
|ji> \\ etcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
iiu! ilu-y might have pruclaimcdf a sort of Bourbon 
;.|i. >1 li. “ There is nothing changed in the fsunily ; 
!i''v .1 host and hostess jiliwe to entertain their 
i 1 .1 lids ■■ M r, and Mrs. tiunlcr sat for half an hour, 

■ > Ml. ido .1 delightful, impression on the new Mr. 

. i Ml .. IJuiion. The “ outgoing family,” as tln-y 
. I'lei! Id his mind, experienced no neglect. Mi. 
iiv.Micr was kindly, and maintainetl in fact the 
old di iMo.inoiii ; but there w'as an indefinable 
Inn.' .ihiuiL him which conveyed that the superior 
Iluiiiiv manner and be.iving was at the service of 
111: '.iipeiior ]}coplo. The lady of the house was 
i,.- jik.iM-di, that orders were sent to bring down 
M.iblvi Algy” for exhibition, 
ii na-. .alt SO fme a child as it seemed to the fond 
i!ii.i.’.'naiiim of Its parents; bur it cried, and got. 
ifiiD .1 r.igo, and tossed its little anus. Mr, Charles 
Hi!’'‘ei, liowever,^ won fresh golden opinions by his 
lii'liavunir, soothing and petting with great success. 
Wl'i.u roil Id be done to propitiate it? What s|k;I 1 
touUl charm? Why, MjfS. Charles Hunter should 
^:tig Pir It. ''YeSj dc^, . do go to the piano. 

r.iuton w'ill excuse me. It will divert our 
111 lie stranger.” Accordingly, out came the 
b« Killy, " ready once more to plc.id for assignations 
.ind ki'..ses. piovidcd they were duly performed 
when “ Ciiniing through the r>c.” Only the little 
vt angc! aa-s hcM by Mr. Hunter — he implored 
till - vuvi tile plaro like a tray, while the 

u I'.iiii,; h''r fv'c th' ee - quarters round, 
ru dik'd .Did I ^:ed .in.hl\ : and made a droll 
s,<i Muuiaiiv 'ice as she ini.d .slowly, '‘need a 
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boody — try’" The incantation, it must be said, 
had no effect , rathui the young Iilmi*, when the 
question as lo the propriety of tears was jmt, 
answered it b> a burst of squalls and beating of its 
till} hands, and liad to be taken away. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Cliarles Hunter lo.st nothing by the 
failure, and were at once placed, as it were, “ at the 
head of the ]K>li.” 

7‘hcy must stay for lunch, when Mr. Balph 
presented himself. He had been out over the 
place. Mr. Hunter “ took to him ” very much, and 
thought him a most intelligent, agreeable, well- 
informed person. Mr. Ralph, by a similar inslincl. 
look to him, and began to tell a littie advenLuie he 
had met with. 

“ What do you say to youth and beauty wander- 
liig in the groves ? I assure you we shall hud this 
place vcr\’ tolerable. A charming little bit of 
Chelsea. A shepherdess, in a Dolly Vardeii lirii, 
straying by herself and pulling buttercup 

“Ton my word,’’ said Mr. Hunter, “li.k won’i 
do. “It’s not fair, men of the world coining 
down to distract our rustic beauties. w .i , 

she ? ” 

“Well, I couldn’t make out. 1 thought she hid 
lost her way, and offered tp show her, ol loiii'..’ 
introducing myself as in office at Abbeylands. \ 
fair, piquant little thing in a blue cloak, and oli, 
pensive I She couldn't be the parson's d.iugl'U i. 
I liad a mind to track her.” 

£im glad you did not/ st.id 'loin, fiorcvh., 
^'You showed your good sense. That iiiusji-h.ill 
style of address would not have at idl icconimeiu'K d 
you. Miss Forager is not the s^rL of person.” 

“ Ob, it was Miss Forager, was il ? My dc:ii n , 
if 1 hod known that I would have followed. lh>w 
stupid of me ! ” 

“No doubt,” said Tom, “ il w.is stupid, .ind I 
think 7'D'tl see now that your description was slighily 
stupid also."'’ 

Mr, R^dph did not relish being “ put down.” 

“ It doesn't follow at all — oh dear, no. It secm.s 
our good friend here would constitute himself the 
local policeman.” 

“No matter about that,” said Tom, “ I don't like 
the subject. Please let us hear no more of it.” 

“Don’t like the subject,” laughed Mr. Ralph. 
“ Oh, I see. .But I really beg pardon. Something 
wrong there. Well, you can’t expect me to be 
posted up in all the ups and downs of these local 
matters. However, wc ^all say no more about it 
as the subject is disagreeable.” 

Mr. Hunter here struck in, with his usual “ tact,” 
to change the subject. But Mrs. John Burton 
looked at Tom with a darkling glance of hostility. 
Soon after, the guests rose and departed, having 
spent a most “ delightful morning,'’ and promising 
to come again 
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]\I.irn mil liirn islii-n I .ijijKTir. 

'! Ik- vision f:iir to scv- 

jiMisc ])v uhisj^nd in m\ <;ir, 

VVanii ^l.inci s thrown .it me 

\i! niL-nifirv ;i ‘■'.uddi'n |),iin 

( i>in» s, 1,1 -iUt llioir.'his to hi::!., ! 

I iitid to looU .it tlia- 
'i hou sinijjle Jittlc un 


Ma(;azini’. 


Ah ' little hoo]! of yold and hliie, 
fJocn ]ij' l‘'iiink to me, 

;M(vi imhlL-m ofiJi.it licarl so inie, 
j Now fai bc)otul the sea. 

I 

I And in the deep depths of my heart 

I A i.iskel sure shall he, 

! \\ heie gems he’ll are kept aji.iit--- 

j Love, haitli, and Conslanr y. 

E. CLa.\ jfi\. 


TTTF- “ALAr.AM A ’’ 

7\ \\\ 71. v.-yriTT-, rr-T.7.ow oi- 'iiii ]:o\ vi. seiiim: »)■ n \v\t. AUfirnTeTTMii , 

k in ICngJ.ind ii'n >-i;nc' !\ \ei i> ro»eivd. .nid ih.e etfeet of v\hieh It is 

.\meiie.i is the iiiine ofthis dnVn uh d not n-e,)! -.-.ihle to .ipi>',.ii . 

f.i.ni.Ms \e'-^'l hi,^ h to hi Oni (oik'i’'!,, ]u>vevei. i loL v.iih .e'y of tin si, 
•.ooii forgotti M, and s( .irc • !v gri.d ((lU'slio'i.. ; and onr .nin ' snii|jly to . 1 'scrihe 
aiiv p'TsOn (.111 lu‘ found, ^\ll.ll the V//n i . il!> u.is, .md .\iiy la- j 'ovul 
lio.vcMi nnf.iniih.n mill sosunc^^rnl 't'he sMUstk'hI m >y seuii suingt. 

n.o.d .'ill.'irs -who is mi hnl il i •. true ne\ 1 1 ihele- ', tl’.n iii spile o( liie mmIc - 
:iei|n. Hilled willi hei hisio!\. spie.id kno\\k(h’,i v\ hei lUungs. iln . \e .m I piju 

Who h.is n.jt Jie.Lid over to lie rapidK a'-siimmL; .i nislhu .il .l-irnur .'-In 

and o\er .igain, how on a is tisn.illy UeseidKd .is a \\t)iide' mil) swifi snip, 

snnimei d.iy in llu c.i|).ihi<‘ of r»\« i h.inliMg .my (jii.irr), or “shoi.Tii.; 

h ft llu Mu .e) on nh.it was tenned “ .i her heels ” to too ronnid.ihle .i foi : appe.iniig .mil 
liidl'ii',’’ iinirnied .ind in si'me lespicts inu'm- | disapiiearing in the mo:>l st.ntlmg manner, and in 
p'>te; li.iw ihi. ';.i\ p.:it) of m aims (Mi bo.ird n eie the most iine\])i.eUd plaees, .aid ii iveising lone, 

ii.--!' k lied lo llu*. ire.oii'p.inying Ing ho.it.to het.d.en | flisiaiui s ni wonderlnlly sliort Imu s in l.irl, .'s a 

i. .' k to la\u-pool ; alto how tiu* “In.d trip" w.is^’>c- I soil of inodein edition of l-i.i'inoie C oomu 
!■ ! '..1 lo a \o) v;.' to tin' W’esteni Islands, where ' U\i/crwf/i /i. 'J'iie truth is l.ir otliei v ise. 
ihi ship was ,11 med and I (|!iipped .ii a criiKser, and ' The Alahama w.is rc.dl) no nioiv um.iik.diK 
( omm. loin d hy Latit.im .Suimu", ?* Who cannot than one of llie ni my sm.ill vissik oJ' onr n.l^^ 
lUMi-mhu tlu Him', dmin;, lu i two ) eaiV criiisf, leimed shmps oi ( oi \e(tes, .Slie h.id no sn> h “ tin ri 
wliei*. liitl.* le , Miliiva w is i.iUeii in the scrajis ol . of sived’’ as is eommonh attributed to her. hut on 

I’.i w . wliiih now and .ig on told of her doing-, m On ronlrary was slower under steam than m.iny of 

Ihi West Indies, the .S.i.iih .Atlantic, the Indian . the ocean- going mei ch.ml steamers which in.iy he 
< >( . 'll. .mil the ollui v.ilei'. on w In. Ii .-Me sadevl, I seen in oor dcK'ks, .ind Ilian most of the war-sliip.- 

ih 1.1 w.is 1 n.'ti in the inTelh;,v in e irom llu jeal of of oiii navv. She was only an un.irmoiired worukn 

w.ii Ml th. I' mild islale.s’’ .And who c.'in have steamer of com|i.iralivc.ly small si7e, of moder.ne 
for*,ot!»n llie e.ngei!u-.s »■ ah v.hicli the iisult of speed, anned with a few guns. cap;d)le of .s.nling 
lui li'dil With the A C./ 7 m.is Ai.iited foi, or the j well, .i,.d ('ari)ing .i good supply of coal. ’Jliesi* 
;.'*nei il e\prcssion oi legi t will: whuli the news ■ pro.s.iic statenienLi> may disappoint many re.'ideis. 
I'l her I'.efeMl .uul destim iiou w.i; received in this but they .ire coviacl, .'is any one may .see who caies 
(omilii W uh'ly dbiert'nl or oion-^ were, and au, , to look through (’apt.iin .Scmmc.s’ inteiestitip, book 
i iitui.muul ivsperting her l n.irler. Some call on the crui.-.es of llie A’/zv/Aw and Ahiba/ao. 
iu.1 .1 pinate'T. others a lurali*. .and others again a Wh.U made such .i vesv-el so siic-ccssful il may 
itg'.imiaUU I ommissioncd wai-ship. No less dis- ' he asked. The .answer is nc'it far to seek. Her 
.igie mu i »• e.s c'o llu* tei I..*- ]iuinl of tlu sm ^ uas ni.iinlv due to t'lu* fact th.it the l-'erleral 
.u'.m'i I li.- 11 1 ) om tnweinmem m eonneitum ih . i w.is so fully occ upied w iih the block.ule of the 
''ilh in n.'.i n *imii .md » '.ape fii.m l.iiei- ^ C’onfederato coast, as to Ic'aM onlv a few vesseK 
]i-ii'l, Is ntl’i .u on llie ri'.i'plion aficiwari'** a.'.ul. ible for tin. jirotcction of their conmieice. 
’ '(* ! e ., I'.n'isli juMLs Tut amidst Ihi- /lO'.h sides J'elt tins fjueslion of the Mock.ule to be 
'! t-'*: uii* fa.t aopeais ccrl.un . tlie a \ n d one. and, holding tht'ir gri)! lii m under con- 
-I.. .■•Ill 11 • consorts -ivu k a l>U»w ;il the iini. i’ ..Hacks from the Southern k'r.-e'. the 

A 'ic:i'.-.in mu ait.le mainu hoin which it h:'.s IVdeiMib li.id to submit for a lime to the loss in- 
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flit ti*d upon their inLTLliiints .incl shipowners bv llic j know how yre.iL were the clirriciiUii"5 frecpieiill) 
Ahtbama iind her consorts, until Uit; cMf^encies of j resulting from the con'.iimption of tlic coal carried, 
the I)l()ckade became les-^ presbing, and they wcie and the dangeis atUnding the search for a fresli 
freer to undertake the pursuit of those vessels. It supply. The Sumiir^ for example, wHich wms not 
js a noteworthy fact that the yllalmma only fought a good sailer, and sn used proportionately more 
two actions during her catcer, and that in both coal, was more than once placed in dangeioiis cir- 
e.ises the fight might liave been avoided had her cumslanccs by the necessilj foi entering poitr. and 
commander so chosen. The fir.sl was with the re-coaling, and at last had to be ‘‘ laid-up ” at (ob- 
/A/ZAv./i, a Fedeial giin-vcsscl which was no match raltar, after no more than seven numths' seivito, 
lor her, and was not at all suited for warlike pur- because her boilers were worn out hy con.sianl 
poses, having been pressed into service in default steaming, and because of the wat eh kept upon her 
■ .1 helter, like so in. my other ships then included movements by a Federal man-of-war. 'J'his ex- 
in till' blockading lied. The second lime was with penence doubtless had its effect iiiion t apiam 
the I\t'arutot\ a vessel not much larger than the .Semme^, and in the Alalmma m.iiiy of the Sumtt t \ 
Alnluntij^ liiit m beli- i uondilion ami built as a faults were remedied. On her first cruise, the 
w.ir--!iip ; and the lesull is loo well kmmn ici need Allttinxina kept the sea for no less than scvenl) d.as 
Loinmeiil It is true ili.ii besides theses t w'o cnijage- j - probahl) lliree or four imios a-i long a.s she xvouM 
meiiis the Altilunua had 'leveral nairow escapes . ha\e been able to reinaiu, had slie not i)ossessc.J 
fi (tin I’ei’eiai cruiser'., but these were com|)arati\el> 1 such good sj^I-powxT. She then pul inlet M.ir- 
few' .mil l.ir between, .incl oidm.'irily she was un- j tmuiue. .iiuT almost immech.'ilely w.is bloekadecl 
ilieekid III hei i .irecr of destruction. there hy the Federal shij) Snn Jiuuito. l.aler on, 

AiiMlhor elinf cause cif hei success is lliiis 1 however, these danger', of entering jiorls weie done 
deic.iibed li> l’.i])l.iin S-'iiiiTies' “ '1 he . I aw.iy with p.irtiall) by .ijifHtiiiling a ieniIcv\ou'> w ilh 
w.is the Ill'll steam-sliip in ilie lii.sloiy of the woild, 1 an attendant folliei, .md (.iking o\ei from he'", .it 
i1k‘ defeclnc little Suuit^t excepted, that was lei ' some distant 01 uninhabited place, the all-impoil.iiil 
loitse .ignmsi tin. rimimeice of a gie.nt commercial ; supplies. Ih this means, too, a gi e.Uer air ofmysiei^ 
jieoplc' and he might li.ivx .iddecl n. it Jiei victims ! w.is ni.ide to surretund her movements, and the 
wtn .ihnoii witlioiit evixplimi sailn*'^ sliip*,. At '■ c h.iiicTs of being parsiu'd by .iny o( llu tew Fedc .1 
the link wlun tlie .vas busy Lmi mug .iiul | cruisers weye reduced. Vel even with her good 

Mn'ioiiime manned nuTehant vessels, s.iiling vessels j sail-powei, the weai and le.n of llie mac^him i \ m 
wue.ilmoii ixJii«.i\eL) eniftlov eel on disl.iiit voyages, ; the Alixhama was .so grcsal, lli.'il .at the tad of two 
.ind .illlioii ;h tpcai strides h.ue siiua- been made 1 vtai" she rc.iehetl tluTbouig m a \er> b.id '.1.1.I1 
m ocean .ini-navigalion, s.iiling sliijis still out- » of lepair ; and winii out to light the wiili 
mimli 1 ' .'.going sieniners. 'I'he then- her boilers in such a weak rond it ion that he 1 i.iiemv 

loie was .dnicisl .ilwa) s in pursuit of shi|>s jiosscssing could steam round her, allhongh llu lull speed ol 
only 'i.ul-powcr. Ueing .1 1x111.11 kablf good saikr the was s.iid to 1 k' no nioie than ten 

111 I sc If, she could overhaLi] ]iio»l of them without knots. 

using .steam ; hut wJieii she found herself outsailed These, we conceive, were the j)riiici|).il caiisc..s ol 
.she- ccjuld h.ive recourse to steam, and so render ! the Alabama^ suc^cess-- the compar.iliveK ficc 
the I a])tii]e cei lain. J )oul»tIe.ss it was this f.ict th.il j field of opeiation'', and llie comhin.ition in hi 1 
hc'lpid to give lier that rejml.ilion for wonderful construction of Ian sle.unnig ])i)\VL‘rs with vciv 
sjieed wdiicli she ha.s, but which she does not excellent s.iiling c.qialiililies. Her woih w.'s 
desi’iVL. csscnti.illy tli.U of .1 priv.ileei, wlxilevir n.mu she 

Captain Semme.s is not likely to depreciate his m.iy be calleil by : .and jinv.iteering, or (ho ile:,liUL- 
owm ship, .Old he gives ten knots per hour as her lion of .an enemj’s merch.iiU .slii|)pmg. i', we need 
full speed undei steam. Mail steamers, as is wc. 11 sc.ircely say, no novelty. Iiul .is .1 lA/w/ iinv.iteei 
known, SIC..1111 lliirlcen or fourteen knots per hour, j slie was a njvelty, and lier success h.is stioiigly im- 
.ind all Lxeept our sm.dlest classes of war-sln])S pressed upon naval men, both in this country and 
have a higher speed ih.m the A/tibamir had, many .ibroad, tlu importance aU.iching to swift liliiscjs 
of them attaining ihirtei-n or fourteen knots. Had in future naval wars. Alie.idy su ps h.ive bean 
the encounlKivd one of the latter vessels, taken in America, Fr.mce, .md tins ccmiilrv to 

her caieer would have liLcn .soon ended. j Lonslrucl such shiiis, wine Ii sh.ill oiilp.ice all iion- 

ller excellent perforin.incc undei s.sil vv;is of the j cl.id vessel.s.and be i .ip.dili ol destroying an em.m\'s 
utmost v.diie to the ^h'.ibama. Jt was essential that ] coinnieree, or protecting th' me'-eh.iut ships sailing 
she should be c.iji.ible of keeping the sea fc^r long ' under their own ll.ig. .Sp.iee forliids .my attemjil 
periods, and yet retain co.il to raise steam when | at de.srnption of these " A/abnuiits of the future 
reciuired ; this could only be done by using s.iil [ here, bi.t our le.ulirs will be gl.ul to know’ tli.it in 
iiiuler oidiiiary rircimistanees. Any one accmainted j this breueli of n.ival construction we have a long 
with the hi.^Lor}. of aii} or .ill of these cruisers, v.*ill I lead of all fuicign iiowers. 
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A WILD 

II r/S seventeen, she tells me ; 

Yes, seventeen to-day ; 

A b(inny woodland How ‘ret, 

Just op’iiinj; (fuL in May , 

As fragrant as a violel. 

As modest in her mien, 

And sevenletn her summers — 

Tm fond of sevcnleen. 


Her eyes aie soflesi ha/el, 

.So simple .md sincere 
*J hal e\(‘ry tliou;,hi and feelin *. 
In lliem is written rle.ir ; 
/»nd lowly is the spirit 
'riial lliere jvll''rled lies, 

!'! those sofi eji“, of h.i/et\ 
I'm lond of h,i/el eve". 


FLOWICR. 


1 


! 

I 

i 

i 


Her sheeny chestnut tresses, 
liy net nor ribbon bound, 

(Vcrllow her dainty shoulders, 

And twine her neck mound ; 

They flutter on her bosom, 

Dr wamily nestle tlieic ; 

^ )h, h.ip])y elie'.lnul tresses !- 
I'ni fi ml of ehestnut hair, 
llci name is* Maiy - Mary ; 

To those who know her, M.iy— 

A name that breathes of country, 

And wilil flowers by the way ; 

A name as sweet and winning 
As hiiinan lips can say ; 

1 loM' the name— why, \es, then, 

1 love the owner, May. 

I'KUljKKil K LANt:i’.J! IIXJK. 


A COUXTRV NKWS1>API':R 'rWlsX'l'Y VKARS AGO. 



IN r.Mu.x— j*.\kr Tin. iiiisi. 


,T st-eins only yesterilav lh:it l.a raw 1 
lioj ot hill on, pill my ho*, thumb ner- • 
\oiisly, m a ciTtain hiwyci’s olfieo in j 
JhisU'l, on a small it'd wafei, and ' 
tlwTeby tenifying .i nc a ly -written | 
' ilHURllli document to In* my ‘‘act and deed.” ! 

Ixe.ime nniiled :i]>prentia to tae 
editor .iiid iiniUtr of a well-knoA\ii | 
Iliisiol )ouin.il, in wlmdi Challerlon | 
li.id <‘U<‘e Willen. 1 ii iiicmbor Ih.U ' 
riy hull pride, on beec'inm'; bound ! 
to a tiade, was soothed by a v.igue 
impression lh. it 1 w.i-^ now a'pienUci. bold, sin li as 
you lead i>i m the " Koiiuiu s of Nie* 1,'" \,ho wms 
C' nlit! '(I to inn aw. iv with hi" in'isiers daii'diler, | 
and who, a; ihe ci\ of “Club",'’ was w.inanUd to ; 
spring owr .my coiml.T, .:nd join m a >iieet fray. : 

'I'he edilui w.is a de.ll. puilly, indnkni ni.m, who 
wore a plum (.oloiired l.iil-co.il, .iiul had the .or , 
of a well-to-do ir.i le.m.m. He ai.is the slowest j 
man with a pen, end the .ulro.l "-I in.m with si. is- | 
sois, I think 1 I’vei knew' 1 n-'Anr saw any oni. 
whip out half a tolumn of foreign *i.ews AMth 
greater dexlei Ma , mul hi.s definiss Aiiili the pasie- 
biush w.i-i ei|ually admir.dde. His mvAde ol 
willing le.uli'i" w.i" peeuli.ir to himsilf. We lu'h- 
hshed in. i M.liy iighr, bill he neA'cr oeg.m his 
ie.'dors idl ; bira', u'cIolU on lli.il evening. 

‘•1 ni\er wriie ■-o avcH," he used to say coin- ; 
I’l.i ein!.. a*, win n I am driien.'’ 

He', t'.isi puH-.edoig aa.is to shout up the pipe 
tint loimuiin.. i',.d with the upper oflicc, for ihe 
cr:a!u!-h;o Oe the appearance of that chubby 


and grimy li.inymcde, he dispatched him .sternly 
for .1 ])inl of I’liiion, and tilling a long cluirc.hw.ir- 
dcii pljM', awaited lus return Avitli thoughtful calm- 
ness. He then filled his glass, placed it on the 
Klt-hand side of his desk, and huekled-lo .it the 
hader, t.iking a pufT of liis pij>e .iL the end of every 
line. AVlien tlie first .slip avus Aintlen in lus bold, 
clear, tr.Tdesman’s h.ind. he Avould lise .md shout 
up the ])ij)e to the foiem.m in the office above-— 

“ Send d(^vn foi rojiy. ’ 

This rcqflest Avas iiislantl/ followed by the b.ing 
of a SAving-door a.s a boy ]irei ijiit-ated lumsclt down- 
stairs, and in a momem after appeared like one of 
Aluldm’.s slaves of the l.uni), only considerably 
blacker, .ii the side of ilie cditonal desk. 

lloiirgenis le.'idecl,'’ Ai as ihebiicf mandate, and 
the boy, grasping the saciccl manuscript, the special 
treasine of the week, d.irled h.ick to the composi- 
tors. Woe to the clerk who inlruclcd at lh;it 
siilemn hour' - no entangled account, no angry letter, 
no slop-my-p.iper threat, no, not even a leqiiesl for 
.ihatemont of terms for an adycrtisement to run 
lAA'clve limes Avould then be attenacd to. Angrily 
sipping his beer and fiercely bloAving his 'pipe into 
a 11.1 me, our editor used to giowl — 

“ Can’t you sec I’m Avriting my leader?— the men 
.ire Availing — don’t bother me — call again — come up 
presently — shiil the door ! ’’ 

W’oc to me, too, if I either slammed a desk, 
dropped a book, threw open a window, or scutHcd 
Aviih the p.ipcTs! I .also was snubbed, and de- 
nounced, and frow’ncd and puffed at, till I relapsed 
into grave contemplation of that pleasant work, 
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the Ready Reckoner. Woe that day to the 
habitual torment of country editors, tlic man with 
an invention, if he was unlucky enough to call! 
In vain would he produce, from bag or pocket, tlic 
small tin chimneys, and the brushes that scrc%\ed 
together and formed the royal “ Prince Albert’s 
Improved Ramoncur.” To one and all our editor 
returned the same leply, “Call again to-morrow, 
sir ; don’t you .see I’m busy with my leaders?” 

1 am bound to say that the leader, when it did ap- 
pear, had a slight flavour of ale and smoke. Its 
'i'orjisin w.is muddy a*? the ale, its arguments %vere 
vapoury a.s the smoke. At the end of about the 
fourth .-jhp, the foreman used to appear on the scene 
---a sniiiTv, grisly old in. mi, fussy, confused, and all 
over apron. 

“ Any co])y iead>, sir ? The men arc all standing 
still. Want two more columns, sir.” 

Then the editor would go < o his reserve drawer, 
andsLiythe foreman's clamours with half a column 
of railvv.ij meet mg, and call to me for a murder in 
Mallordshire, or some such make-up bit. Then with 
u other sij) and jiulT, back to his work again. Ihit, 
eillui liom leal humility, or natural indolence, or 
li.ijte, my editors leader would gradually assume a 
(litTu’eiU fuim ; you would presently sec himcaiving 
with Ills scis.sor.-; at a long slip from t]»c Monuuf^ 
and using the ]).iste-l)rush much {iftener 
th.m the ju ii 'J’he leader would then read thus . — 

“lint v\e .,11 wear) of any further exposing tin 
iii;icliinatu'.:‘> anA underhand meanness of the 
K.iilii il pari). We (Miinol do belter than quote 
llu el(»ii'iiii and sn^nilarlv just remarks of a 
I.i'iMou i o iLemjjorury, who says, bir Robert Peel 
4 iiKl Ills mv iinidons,” etc. 

'1 Ills lu Iped out vei) nicely, and did t^uile as well 
us original writing. Tlien would follow a few lines 
of comnieiilar), often concluding in this way ; “ But 
we have liardly done justice to the Ilcruid's mas- 
teily anal) jIs of Wednesda)’s lament able debate. 
t.*ur conlemporaiy .s:i>s wulh feaiful truth,” etc. So 
tliat at the eiitl of about ten minutes more the man- 
date would go forth, to iny great relief— 

“('all up the pi])e and tell them to send dowm 
cliie« llv for ih" end of the leader ; and tell Mr. 
DaviT we are leady for mure revises, and a first 
proof or two.” 

The leader done, our editor would rise, lap the 
ashes out of Ins jape ujion the hob, mop his fore- 
head, ami finish his beer gratefully and coir.pla- 
centl), with all the air^f a man who had just com- 
pleted the Pandects of Justyiian. Ah ! the editing 
of a weekly pajier was easy, sleepy work in those 
quiet d^ys of iweni) years ago. It would soincli.iies 
happen that late on the evening of Friday, especi- 
ally near the election time, when all the city was 
in a Blue and Yellow fermentation, and mir>cs 
and countcnnincs were being sunk every moment, 
some mysterious civil dignitary, fat, pompous, 


Jocular, or patronising, or cajoling, according to the 
nature of the work he wanted done, would call on the 
editor and request a small leader on some political 
rumour or scandal of the day. The puff, the snub, 
the indirect puff, the suppressed snub, was required 
to cheer the Blue or check the Yellow. Then the 
small local leader li.id to be written by aid of more 
smoke and ale. Tliis article had generally a face- 
tious heading suggested by some secret cabal, engen- 
dered in the office of the Blue lawyer. Sometimes 
it w'as colloiiuial, as “ At it Again ! ” or emphatic, 
as “Yellow Humbug ! ’’ or savage, ns “ War to the 
Knife ! ” or melodramatic, as “ Leaving the Sinking 
Ship !” or allegorical, as “ E.xcclsior ! ” This article 
wjs always full of mysterious innuendoes, as, for 
instance, “ The Yellow election agents are singulaily 
quiet just now, considering how obtrusive and in- 
triguing they were only a month ago. Yet it is 
singular that lluj^'^cllovv meetings at the White Lion 
are still held regularly, and that the Yellow gentle- 
men who stagger hinno nightly from that resort are 
! generally overheard discussing the merits of :i 
I certain low demagogue, whose third-rate gooils are 
1 advertised freely on our walls.” It was rumoured 
m our oflicc that these sort of leaders were soine- 
tiiiics paid for by the jiarty. 

.'\s the elections drew' nearer, there came mys- 
Leiious lamjiooiis, sipiib-s, and songs supjilied bv 
some emmeiil hand in London, and long leticis 
from Junius, the (Ihost of Burdetl, Philo-Britannicus, 

I or Fiat Justitia. These productions made one 
I blush to he a Yellow', and glory in being a Blue. 

I tJul let me describe our olfice in its several 
• storeys. It was neither picturesque not in any way 
j remarkable, ljut il will give the reader a notion of .i 
country ncw.spapci office twenty years ago. On the 
ground-floor was the roimting-house, with ground- 
glass window .s, and a box at one of them to leceive 
contributions. In a sort of stable, railed in, sat our 
old clerk (who, if he had a hohda), took home the 
ledgers to amuse himself with of an evening), and 
our second clerK (who devoted his leisure moniciit.s 
to directing the newspaper wra])pcrs). On a desk 
b> the window stood our file for the year, for the use 
of advertisers. A flight of sl.urs led iVoiii tiie 
counting-house to the editor’s sanctum, a 100m 
chiefly rcmaikable for a nest of pigeon-holes for 
sorting cop jr, two rows of old dusty Monthly Re- 
views, and ri row of bound volumes of the paper. 
On one side of the room stood a long desk, 
generally covered vv itli proofs, w ith the copy screwed 
up in rolls, waiting to be read. At the side ot the 
desk hung the liles to cont.iin the births, deaths, 
marriages, advertisements, .ind miscellaneous copy 
to be kept for reference in case of errors or com- 
plaints. A flight of stairs higher, and you came to 
a little sort of icinpor.uy room, like a Canadian 
settler’s nut, the raw planks not being even papered. 
This w'as the sub-editor's room, where be read and 
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wrote on publishing days. A flight higher brought [ centre of a printing office is a sort of altar, sacred 
you. to the job printing room, where there were Iv.o ' m the eyes of Caxton's children, for it is where they 
hand presses for jirinting bill-heads, circulars, and _ hold, w liai they call in their Freemason’s language, 
])osting-bills. Proljably two men \\ould be there at ! their “ cliapel.” There they decide on strikes, 
woik, the one at the ink-table preparing ihc glii- inflict or remit fines, and lay down laws for the 
iinoijs ink, or dabbing the type on the press with the admittance or rejection of apprentices. There they 
aid of a leather ball used for the purjiosc. Down arrange their annual “way-goozc” dinners, the great 
folded the iron frame that gripped the paper, a turn revelry .md holiday of the printer's year, when 
of the handle, a pressure, another turn, and out . lavender comes into bloom and work declines. On 
came a printed page, to be added to the damp he.i]) ' this great stone slab the massy square pages of 
already printed. To-in< utow those jiages would be serried type are what they call ‘‘ imposed that is, 
hanging to dry like so much linen in a drying- pul together column by column, and enclosed and 
ground, across strings strained high up from wall to “locked up” in the iron frames or “chases," which 
wall. Another storey, and .1 swinging cloor^ook one . enable them to be lifted and carried about as a 
into the compositors’ roon, a huge ilingy chambci solid block, 
full of eases of type, 'ihc great stone table in tlic ' i-nu of iait tui. n 


THE DOCTOR 

BY HESBA 

CII.\PTr,R TTIK rOKTY .‘SIXTH 

1 rKi’iii'K yvi ihi i>. I 

I'livrKR did not speak again for some \ 
ininiiles, but she was evidently reflecting uiion | 
wlut ] had said. I 

“lint what aie we to live on ?’* she asked at | 
last ; ‘■there is her money l>nig in the bank, and j 
neither slie nor Kichaid can touch it. It must be [ 
paid lo her iiersorally or to licr order ; and she : 
c.innot prove her identity herself without the papers I 
Kiehard holds. It is aggravating. 1 ani at my 
wits’ end aliout it.” * 

“ Listen tu me,” I s.iid. “ Wh> cannot we come 
lo some air4Viv;emcnt, supposing Mllen Martineau 
proves to be Olivia’ li would be better fin you 
all to make .some divisibn of her piopert> b> mutual 
agreement. Yon know be.st whethei Olivia roiild 
insist upon i judinal sep.arntion , but in any other 
case why sliould not Foster agree 10 receive half 
her income, and leave hei free, .cs free .is she can 
lie, with the other half ? .‘^urel> some mutual agree- 
ment could be made.” 

“ He would never do it !” she exclaimed, clasping 
‘her hands round her knees, and svva>ing to and fw' 
passionately ; “ he never loses any power. She 
belongs to him, and he never gives up annhing. 
He would torment her almost to death, but he would 
never let her go free. No, no. You do not know' 
him. Dr. Martin.” 

“Then we will try to get .1 divorce,' I s.aid, 
looking at her sle.idily. 

“ On what giounds ” she asked, looking at me 
as ste.idiiy 

I could not and would not enter into the question. 

“ There haslK*en no ])cTsonal cruelty on Richard's 
part towards hvi,'''s>he resumed with a half-smile. 


’S DILEMMA. 

STEETTON. 

It’s true I locked her up for a few day.s once, but 
he vv.is in r.ins and had nothing to do with 11 
You could nc»t prove a single act of crueltj 

Still 1 did not answer, though she paused and 
regarded me keenly. 

“ We were not married till w'c had reason lo be- 
lieve her dead,” she continued ; “there is no liarni 
in that. If. she has forged those ji.ipeis, she is lo 
blame. We were married opimly, in our ji.ansh 
church ; what could be s.iid .igainst th.it ?” 

“Let us letiirn lovvhal I told you at first,” I said; 
“if you find Olivia, you have no more authority 
I ewer her than 1 have. You will be obliged to re- 
I turn lo Knghiiul alone ; and I shall place her in 
some safi* custody. 1 shall ascertain picciscly how 
the law stands, both here and in Kngland. Now I 
I .’icivise you, for ]’*ostcr’s sake, make as much h.asic 
I home as you can ; for he will be left without nurse 
' or doctor whilst we two arc away.” 

She sat gnawing her undcr-lip for some minutes, 
and looking as vicious as Madam w'as wont to do 
in her worst tempers. 

“ Y'oii w'ill let me make some inquiries to satisfy 
myself?” she said. 

“ Certainly,” 1 replied ; “ you will only discover, as 
I have, that the school was broken up a month ago, 
and Ellen l^lartincau h.as disappeared.” 

I kept no VC17 strict watcli over her during the 
day, for 1 felt sure she vould find no trace of Olivia 
; in Noircau. At night I saw her again. She was 
j w orn-out and despondent, and declared licrs^ quite 
' re.idy lo return to Falaise by the omnibus at five 
o'clock in the morning. I saw her off, and gave 
the driver a fee, lo bring me word for what town 
hhc took her ticket .at the raihvay station. When he 
returned in the evening he told me he had himself 
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bought her one for Honfleur, and started her ! couraging no. At one point of our journey we 
fairly on her way home. | passed a dilapidated sign-post, with a rude black 

As for myself, 1 had spent the day in making in- • figure of the Virgin hanging below it. I could just 
qiiiries at the offices of the octrois — those local ! decipher upon the post, m half-obliterated letters, 
custom-houses which stand at every entrance into ' “ Ville-en-bois.” It recurred to me that this was 
a town or village in France, for the gathering of 1 the place where fever was raging like the pest, 
trifling, vexatious taxes upon articles of food and | “Jt is a poor place,' said* the driver, dispa- 
merchandise. At one of these I had learned that, ragingly, “ there is nothing there but the fever, and 
three oi four weeks ago, a young Knghsli woman : a good angel of a cure, who is the only doctor into 
with a little girl had passed by on foot, each ' the bargain. It is two leagues and a kilometre, 
carrying a small bundle, which had not been ! and it is on the road to nowhere.” 



“l HVKNLU IT " 


examined. It was the octroi on the road to Gran- ' I could not stop in my quest to turn aside and 
ville, which was between thirty and forty miles ' visit this village smitten with fever, though I fell 
away. From Granville was the nearest route to ■ a strong inclination to do so. At Granville I 
the Channel Islands. Was it not possible that . learned that a young lady, and a child had made 
Olivia had resolved to seek refuge there again ? . the voyage to Jersey a short time before, and I 
Perhaps to seek me ! My heart, bowed down by | went on with stronger hope. Put in Jersey 1 could 
the sad picture of her and the little child leaving > obuin no further information about -her ; nor in 
the town on foot, beat high again at the thought ' Guernsey, whither I felt sure Olivia w'ould certainly 
of Olivia in Guernsey. * ■ have proceeded. I took one day more to cross 

1 set off for Granville by the omnibus next mom- | over to Sark, and consult Tardif ; but he knew no 
ing, and made further inquiries at every village we ■ more than 1 did. He absolutely refus- d to believe 
p^isscd through, whether anything had been seen of ' that Olivia was dead. 

a young Englishwoman and a little girl. At first \ ‘‘In August,” he said, “ I shall hear from her. 
the answer was yes ; then it became a matter of ; Take courage and comfort. She promised it, and 
doubt; at last everywhere they replied by a Jis- she wdl keep her promise. If she had known her- 
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self 10 be (l}ing she would certainly have sent me j of lus unf.iitlifulncss to her, this, with his subsequent 
word/' marri.iije to the same person during her life-time, 

■■ It IS a long time to wait," I said, with an utter would probably have set her absolutely free.'* 
anking of spirit. “ Divorced from him ?” 1 said. 

“ Jt IS a long time to wait ! " he echoed, lifting up “ Divorced,” he repeated. 

Ins hands, and letting them fall again with a gesture “ JJnt what can be done now ? ’’ I asked, 

of weariness ; “ but^we must wait and hope.” “All you can do,” he answered, “ is to establish 

To w.iiL in impatience, and to hope at times, and your influence over this fellow, and go cautiously 
despair at limes, 1 returned to London. to work with him. As long as the lady is in France, 

if she be alive, and he is too ill to go after her, she 

cil.vrj'r.K Tlir. korty-seventii is safe. You may convince him by degrees that it 

' 1111 - I.AW or MARRiAi.ii. IS to his iiitercst 1o couic to some terms with her. 

<)NF. of my first proceedings, after my rcluin, was j j\ formal deed of separation might be agreed upon, 
to astcrlain how the I'lnghsh law stood wuh regard drawn uj) ; but even that will not perfectly 

tc Olivia’s position. Fortimiitely for me, ‘one of s- curc her in the future.’’ 

Dr. Senior’s tddesl friends w.is .1 lawyer of great | compelled to remain satisfied with this 

lepute, and he discussed the question w'ltli me after opinion. Yet how eimld I be satisfied, wdiilst 
a cliniicr at his house at I'ulham. Olivia, if she was still living, was wandering about 

1 here seems to be no iV(\pf of .an\ kind lioineless, and, as I feared, dehtiUitc, in a foreign 
ag.iinsl the husband,” he saal, alLc^ h.id tolil him counliy.^ 

] made my first call upon ]''osLer the ne.'ct evening. 
“Why !” I exclaimed, ‘-here you have a girl, Mrs. Foster had been to liiook Siieet every' d.iy 
brought iqi in liuiiry and wealih, willing to brave since lier return, lo inquire for me, and to leave ai 
any jMiverly rather than continue to li\e v'lih him.” urgent message that 1 should go to Jlellnngcr 
“ A giil'-s wliiiii,” he said ; mama, perhaps. -Is Street as soon as 1 was again in tow n. 'J'he lodging- 
there insanity in her family?'' house looked almost as wretched . fors.ikeii 

“ i)lie is as Siine as I am,” I .inswered. ‘‘Is there dwelling down at Noirc.iu, where 01i\ia had 
no law lo protect a wife ag.iinsl the conijiamonshij) hajis been living ; .and the stilling, musty air inside 
of such a wiinian as this second Alls, l-'o-stei it almost made 111 c gasp for breath. 

“ The hu.sljrind introduces her as liis.cousin;’ he « So you are come back ! ” was Fo.Mcr’s greeting, 
lejoiiud, “and places her in some little authority [ a, 1 ciUerecl the dingy room. 

(Ill the plia that his wife is loo y'oimg to be left I “Yes,” 1 icplied. 

.done s.ifely in Conl.ueni.d hotels, '1 here is ly) ; j need not :isk what success you’ve had,” lie 
leasonable olijeclioii lo be taken to that.’ | •,:ud, sneering, “ ‘Why so pale .iiul w an, fond lover?’ 

“'riicii Foster could coiiqiel her lo return to j Your trip Ins not agreed witli you, tint u. plain 
h-iiii.''” 1 >..ud. " I enough. It did lun agicc with Carry, eilhir, foi 

“As fai as I see into the c.ase, he tertainly ; she came baek swearing .she would never go on 
could, ’ was the .'I’.iSwer, which drove me franlie. such a v/ihl-goose chase ag.un. You know 1 was 
“ Jlut there is this se^ ond marii.ige,'’ 1 obje-Led quite oppu^. J lo hcrjfoing ? ” 

“ riiere lies the kernel ol the ease,” lie s.ii<!, ** No,’* 1 said incredulously'. The diamond ring 

daintily peeling lus walnut.s. “'Sou l ell me there had disappeared from his finger, and it was easy lo 
:'.re papcis, wlocu you believe lo lie forgeiies, pur- g-ie-.s how the funds had been r.used for the journey. 
TXMting to be the inedic.d ('eiiifuMle with coirobo- “Altogether opposed,” he repeated. “1 believe 
I alive proof of her death Now. if tlie wile be guilty j Olm.i is dead. 1 am quite sure she has never been 

of framii'g these, the hu'.li.iiul will bung them ; under this roof with me, as Miss Ellen Alartineau 

.‘ig iiiisl her ;is the giomid'i on vvIikJi he fell fice h.as been. 1 should have known it as suiely' as ever 
lo conliael his sccoiul mai riage. she has done a a iigor scented its prey. Do you su])pose 1 have no 
VLiy foolish and a very vvicked thing there.” .ensc keen enough lo tell me she was in the very 

You think she did it ” 1 asked. house where i was ? ” 

He smiled signillcanlly, but without saying any- " Nonsense ! '’ I answered. His eyes glistened 
• cruelly, and made me almost ready to .spring 

“1 c.iimol 1 ’ 1 cried. upon him. I could have sciitcd him by the throat 

‘.•Ml! you aie blind,' lie replied, with the same iind shaken him to dcnth.*'in my sudden passion of 

m.iddi'mug -im le ; bin Kt me JvUn;i. On the I'tlicr hi.ithing against him ; but 1 sat c[uiet, and ejaculated 
hjnd, / the Ivisbrmd has forged these jjapers, it “ Nonsense!” Such power has the spirit of the 
wouk! gi) hi .vitli me as sto'iig presumpliv c evidence mneieenth century among civilised classes. 

■g.un^i k'.m, upon wloeii we might go in for a “ Olivia is dead,” he said, in a solemn tone. “1 
tiiv 01 >. c, not a sep.u at .on merely . 1 1 the young lady am convinced of that from another reason ; through 

li.id i.iiiaincd with 1 in till she had collected proof j all the misery of our marriage, I never knew her 
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guiliy of iiii untruth, not the smallest. She was as 
true as the tiospcl. Do you think you or Carry 
could make me believe that she would tvillc with 
such an awful subject as her own death ? No. I 
would take my oath that Olivia would never have 
had that letter sent, or written to me those few lines 
of f.iretvell, but to let me know that she was dead. 

1-Iib voice faltered a little, as though even he were 
moved by the thought of lier early death. Mrs. 
Foster glanced at him jealously, and he looked 
b.ick at her with a provoking curve about his lips. 
For the moment there u as more Iiatrcd than love 
in the reg.irds exchanged Ijctwecn them. I saw it 
w.is Li'^eless to pursue the subject. 

*■ W cll,” J said, ‘‘ I cauK to arrange a lime for 
Dr. Lowry to visit you w'llh me, for the imrpdse fif 
a thorough examination. It is po.ssibTe that Dr. 
Senior may be induced to join us, though he has* 
retired fiom jiracticc. I am anxious for his opinion 
as well as l.()wry^s.’' 

“You really wish to cuie me?’' he answered, 

I a'sing'his eyebrows. 

“ ’l u he sure,” I replied. “ I can have no other 
objei't in undertaking your ta'.e. Do you imagine 
it IS a pleasure to me? It is possible that your 
dc.'ith would be a greater bi'nelit to the world than 
yoii! life, but tlut is no question for iiu to decide. 
Ni itlier is it for me to consider whether >»•!! arc 
m\ friend {)i my eiu iii}. 'J’lieie is simply a life to 
Ik sru’cd if possible ; whose, is not my business. 
l)ii vou undi’i 'I iml me?'' 

“I (hink ‘.o/’ he said. “1 am nothing except 
miileiial for \ou to exe'ci.se your cr.ifl upon.” 

“ rrecisc-ly,'’ 1 answered ; “lliJi and nothing 
more. As some wiiter says, ‘it is a mere nialtei 
of instinct Avith me. 1 attend \ou just as a New- 
foundland dog saves .1 drowning m.m.'” 

I -went from him to Hanover .Sired, ivhere I 
found Captain Carey, wlio met me witli the em- 
barr.issment ;md .sh.imcfaccdne.ss of a young girl. 
1 had notj'ct seen tliem since my rdurn from Nor- 
lu.iiidy. ■’rhore was much to tell them, though 
they already knew that my c.xpedition had failed, 
and that It was still doubtful whether Fllen Mar- 
tineau and Olivia were the same jierson. 

Captain Carey walked along the street with me 
towards home. He had taken my arm in his most 
confidential manner, but he did not open his lips 
till we reached Jlrook Street. 

“Martin,” he said, “ I’ve turned it over in my 
own mind, and I agree with Tardif. Olivia is no 
more dead than you or me. We shall find out all 
about It in August, if not* before. Cheer up, my 
boy ! 1 tell >011 what : Julia and 1 will wait till we 
are sure about Olivia.” 

“No, no,” I interrupted ; “you and Julia have 
nothing to do with it. When is your wedding ?” 

“ If you have no objection,” he answered — “Have 
you the least shadow of an objection?” 


“ Not a shadow of a shadow',” I said. 

“Well, then," he resumed bashfully, “what do 
you think of August? It ib a pleasant .month, 
and would give us time for that trip to Switzerland, 
you know. Not any sooner, because of your poor 
mother ; and later, if you like that better."' 

Not a day later,” I said ; “ my father has been 
married again these four months.” 

Yet 1 felt a little sore for my mother’s memory. 
How quickly it was fading away fioiti every heart 
but mine ! If I could but go to her now, and pour 
out all my troubled thoughts into her listening, 
indulgent ear ! Not even Olivia herself, who could 
never be to me more than she was at this moment, 
could hlfhcr place. 


CIIAl'lER THE FORTV-EKJIITH. 
i'uU'Ili.imt tiik 

We — lliat is. Dr. Senior, Lowry, and I — made our 
examination of Foster, and held 0111 consultation, 
three days from that time. 

There was no doubt whatever that he was suffer- 
ing from the same disease as that width had been 
the death of iny mother a disease alnio.st in- 
variably fatal, sooner or later. A few cases of cure, 
under most favourable circumstances, had been 
ri'porled during the last half-cciiLiiry ; but the 
chances were dead against Foster’s recovery. In 
all probibilitx, a long and painful illness, lami- 
nating m inevitable death, lay before Jiim. In the 
opinion of my two senior physicians, all that 1 could 

xvould be to alleviate the worsi pangs of it. 

His case haunted me day and night. Tn that 
deep under-ciii rent of consciousness which luiks 
beneath our surf.icc sens.itioiis and impressions, 
there was always present the im.'ige of Foster, with 
his pale, cynical face, and pitiless eyes. With tins 
was the perpetual remembrance that a subtle 
mahicly, beyond the j each of our skill, xvas slowly 
exiting away his life. The man I abhorred ; but 
the suffeier, mysteriously linked with the memories 
winch clung .iboiit my inotlicr, aroused my most 
urgent, instinct, vc compassion. Only o' ice before 
had I watched the conHict betw'cen disease and its 
icmedy with so intense an interest. 

It was a day or two after our consultation ih-at 1 
came accidentally upon the little noti -book which 
I had kept in Guernsey-- a priv.it e note-book, 
accessible ordy to myself. It AV.as night ; Jack, as 
usual, was gone out, and I w.is alone. 1 turned 
over the leaves merely for listless want of occup.i- 
lion. All at once I came upon an entry, made in 
connection with my mother’s illness, which recalled 
to me the discovery I believed I had made of a 
remedy for her disease, had it only been applied in 
its earlier stages. It had slipped out of my mind, 
but now my memory leaped upon it with irresistible 
force. 
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1 must tell the whole truth, however terrible and discovery of this remedy would never have been 
humiliatinif it may be. Whether 1 had been true made by me. And I was to take it as a sort of 
or false to myself up to that moment 1 cannot say. miraculous gift, purchased by her pangs, and bestow 
I had taken upon myself the care and, if possible, it upon the only man 1 hated. For 1 hated him ; 
the cure of this man, who was my enemy, if I had 1 said so to myself. 

an enemy in the world. His life and mine could What was the value of his life, that I should ran- 
Tiol run p.'U'allel without great grief and hurt to me, som it by such a sacrifice ? A mean, .scllish, dissi- 
.ind to one dearer than myself. Now th.it a better jiated life; a life that would be Olivia’s curse as 
ch.incc was thrust upon me in his f.ivour, I shrank j long ;is it lasted. For an instant a vision stood 
fiom seizing it with unutterable relvaancc. I out clear before me, and made my heart beat fast, 
turned heart-sick at llie thought of it. 1 tried my of Olivia free, .is she must be in the space of a few 
utmost to shake off the grip of my memory. Was months. 

il possible that, in the core of my heart, 1 wished That seemed to settle the question. 1 would 
this in.in to die ? carefully follow all Dr. Seniors suggc.stions. He 

^es, 1 wished hmi to die. Con.scieiicc flashed a as an experienced and very skilful physician; I 
the answer across the inner depths of my soul, as could not do belter than submit my judgment to 
a glare of ligluning over the sharp crags and cruel his. 

waves of our island in a midnight storm. J saw * llesides, how did I know th.it this fancied dis- 
wilh terrible distinctness that iherv h.id been lurk- covery of mine was of the Icnst value ? 1 had ncvjr 

iiig within a miiv sense of salisfacuon in the cei- had a chance of m.'iking c\perim'*nL of it, and no 
lairitj ili.it he mirst die. 1 had .siisiiecled nothing doubt it was an idle chimera of my brain, when it 
of it till that moment. When 1 told him il was the was over- wrought by anxiety for my mother’s .sake, 
iiistinct of a physician to s;ive his p.'itient, I .spoki' I had not hitherto thought enough of it to ask the 
the truth. Jlul J found .something within me opinion of any of n)> medic.il friends .mil colleagues, 
deeper than instinct, th.it was waiting and watching Why should 1 .ittach any import.incc to it now t Let 
for the fatal i.ssiie of his mahuly, with a tranquil it rest. Not a .soul kncwMif it but mjself. 1 b.ul 
seem It y so [inifound, that it h.id novel stirred the a pci feet right to keep or destroy my own notes. 
Miil.ice of iny consciousne.ss, or lifted uji its ghosll> .Suppose I destrojed that one at once.^ 
f.iee to (he light of conscience. I unlocked llic desk, and took out my book 

I look up my note-book, and went aw.ay to my .ag.tin. The leaf on which tliese spcci.il notes were 
mom, lest Jack should come in suddenly, and lead ; written w.'is .already loose, and might h.ivebeen easily 
my secret on my f.ire. 1 thrust the book into a lost at any lime, 1 thought. 1 burned il liy the fl.ime 
diawer in 1113 desk, aiiil locked it away, out of iry j of the gas, and threw the brown aslu sinto the grate, 
sight. WMiat need had 1 to trouble myself with it • Hefore long the lonnentiiig (pieslirm came up again. 
01 Its contents? 1 found a book, one of Chailes j The notes were not lost. They seemed now to be 
Dickens’ most .iniiiiing stones, and set iny self . burned in upon iny br.iin. 

resolnteU to re.idil ; kiugliing aloud -it its drollciies, 1 The jiowei has been pul in'ai your hands to save 
and reading f.iv.er .ind faster ; whilst all the time ' life, sa'd my conscience, and you arc resolving to 
thoughts came crowding into in\- inuid of my let it perish. What have you to do with the fact 
inolhe: s p.ile, worn face, and the jiains slv suf- J ihat tlie n.iture is mean, selfish, cruel ? It is the 
Icrcd, and llie lemedy found out too late. 'J liese physical life simply that you have to deal ivith. 
images grew s ' strong at last that iny ey es ran o\ er What is beyond that rests in the hands of (iod. 
th<‘ .scntciu es inech.iiucally, but m\' br.iin refused 1 What He is about to do with this soul is no question 
to t.akc in the nicaning of ihcni. 1 threw the book for you. Your office pledges you to cure him if 
frt.m me , and leaning my head on iny hands, 1 let you can, and the fulfilment of this duty is required 
all the waves of that memory flow over me. of you. If you let this man die you are a murderer. 

How strong they were ! how persistent .' I could Hut, I said in answer to myself, consider what 
hc.ir the tones of her languid voite, and see the trivial chances the whole thing has hung upon, 
light lingering to the last in her dim eyes, when- Besides the accident that this was my mother’s 
ever they met mine. A shudder crept through me malady, there was the chance of Lowry' not being 
as 1 recollected how she travelled that dolorous called from home. The man* was his patient, not 
ro.id, slowly, day by day, down to the gr.ivc. Other mine. After that there was the chance of Jack 
Jert were beginning to tread the same painful going to sec him, instead* of me ; or of him refusing 
jmu-ncN ; bin there w'a.s yet lime to stay them, and my attendance. If the chain had broken at any 
til/ power 10 do it w.is entrusted to me. What one of these links, no responsibility could have 
s I to do with m> powei ^ fallen upon me. He would have died, and all tlie 

Tt seemed cruel lh.it this power should come to good results of his death would have followed 
me from my motlu death. If she w'crc living naturally. Let it rest at that, 
still, vr if she had -...ul from any other cause, the But it could not rest at that 1 fought a battle 
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with myself all through the quiet night, motionless 
and in silence, lest J ack should become aware that 
1 was not sleeping, llow should I ever face him, 
or grasp his hearty hand again, with such a secret 
weight upon my soul ? Yet how could I resolve to 
save Foster at the cost of dooming Olivia to a life- 
long bondage should he discover where she was, or 
to hfc-long j'overty slxiuld she remain concealed ? 
If 1 were only sure that she was alive ! Jt was for 
her sake mA-ely that I hesitated. 

For her sake, but for my own as well, said my 
conscience ; for the subtle hope had taken deeper 
root day by day, that by-:ind-by the only ob- 
stacle between us would be removed. Suppose 
then that he w'as dead, .iiid Olivia was free to love 
me, to become my wife. Would not her very 
closeness to me be a reproving presence for ever at 
my side ? Could I e\ er recall the days before our 
marnage, as men I'ccall them vhen tlicy arc grow- 
ing grey and wrinkled, as a happy golden time? 
Would there not alway.s be a haunting sense of 
perfidy, and disloyally to duty, standing between 
me .ind her clear truth and singleness of heart? 
'riicrc could be no happiness for jne, even with 
Olivia my dierished and honoured wife, if 1 h.id 
this weight and cloud resting upon my conscience. 

'The morning dawned before I could dcLidc. The 
decision, when m*ule. brought no feeling of reii'T or 
triumph to me. As soon as it was probable thai 


Dr. .Senior could see me, I was at his house at 
Fulham ; and in rapid, almost incoherent words 
laid what 1 believed to be my important discovery 
before him. lie sat thinking for some time, run- 
ning over in his own mind such eases as had come 
under his owm observation. After a while a gleam 
of pleasure passed over his face, and his eyes 
brightened as he looked at me. 

“ J congratulate you, Martin,” he said, “ though 
I wish Jack had hit upon this. I believe it will 
prove a real benefit to our .science. Let me turn it 
over a little longer, and consult some of my col- 
leagues alxmt it. Hut 1 think you are right. You 
arc about to try it on poor Foster*?" 

“Yes," I answered, with a chilly sensation in 
my veins, the natural re-action upon the excitement 
of the past night. 

“ It can do him no harm,” he said, “ and in my 
opinion it will j^iRlong his life to old age, if he is 
careful of himself. I will write a papcM on the sub- 
ject for the Lancet J if you will allow me.” 

“ With all my heart,” I said sadly. 

The old physician regarded me for a minute 
with his keen eyes, which had looked through the 
window of disease into many a human soul. I 
sin auk from the scrutiny, but I need not have done 
so. 1-le grasped my hand firmly and closely, 

‘‘ (lod bless you, Martin ! ” he .said, “ God bless 
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CHAriTR THE NlN'l’H. 

A .'^TIORT time afterwards airivcd another visitor— 
Mr.s. Forager- - who, .is we have seen, ivas gifted 
with a hapjiy iiidil'icroncc to delicacy or .sensitive- 
ness m situations that would have been awkward 
for other persons. She intioduccd herself with .a 
soil of mothe-ly friendliness which so happily dis- 
pensed with ceremony. In a few moments she was 
describing herself as “ an old woman ” that spoke 
her mind, and “m> dcaring” them all round. But 
with Mr. Ralph she was mo.st affectionate; Lucy 
had told her of the romantic meeting in the green 
lanc.s, and of his kind “attentions, and all thai 
and really she must aay it was not fair for town 
men to be coming down there, and turning the 
heads of rustic young things with compliments. 
At fiist she could not make out, from Lucy^s de- 
scription of the gallant knight, who on earth it 
could be ; but she soon guessed. Mr. Ralph re- 
ceived these compliments with much satisfaction, 
though the account differed altogether from the 
one which Lucy, much flushed and agitated, had 


. brought home. Then Mrs. Forager, in her fa- 
' vouritc confidential \vay, proceeded — 

“ You know w'hat was going on between my Lucy 
.ind the young man here h.is come to an end. I 
really felt it my duty to interfere, and I li.ive told 
! the family here that I could not hear of it. It was 
. really no more than a childish flirtation, and both 
; of them will thank me for it one cl.iy. 1 am a 
; plain woman of the world, and I say candidly, I 
j dis.approvc of these })aupcr m.arriage.s. Besides, we , 
j were not fairly treated in the mattci.” 

I “How?” asked Mrs. Burton, with some eager- 
i 

I ness. 

j “ Oh, we were led to believe that everything was 
' theirs — that they could do what they pleased with 
it -settle, sell, make ducks and drakes of the 
whole. It now turns out that tJic real owners must 
be consulted -and very properly too. If there was 
merely xoinc alteration in their condition, one might 
not be so surprised ; but reaHy— 1 can hardly be- 
lieve it — to turn out to be worth nothing at all— I 
don’t know in what words to describe it !" 
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“You may assume that you have been correctly 
informed,” said Mrs. Burton ; “ and further, 1 can 
tell you that Major Burton has to account with us 
for various large sums, which I fear it will be diffi- 
cult to rcco\ er.” 

Mrs. Forager was astonished at this, with many 
a “now did Mis. Burton tell her so?” — “who w^ould 
have believed it?” and the like. It was incompre- 
hensible how people could behave in such a w'.ay- 
Then she was dying to see the dear baby ; and again 
the unconscious cause of all this confusion and grow- 
ing misery was brought down and presented, and ad- 
mired — a compliment it did not seem at all to relish 
- tossing its arms and struggling with its nurse, as 
if eager' to jump from her grasp. Certainly a strong 
child for its age, and a violent one. 

When she was leaving, Mr. Ralph said he vrould 
go with her part of the way. He attended her the 
whole way iiisle.ul, and \ hen heV^turned al about 
four o’clock, announced in the drawing-room that 
he was going over to dine with Mrs. Forager. And 
al seven o’clock he.came down dressed, and .set off 
with jewellery, to which he seemed very partial. 

At dinner-time Tom asked carelessly where he 
was, and was told by Mrs. Burton where her 
brother had gone. He gave a sort of start, while 
Mrs. Burton oliscrved with a smile, “ Ralph has the 
most extra ord in. ary art of making friends. He will 
not be in this jilacc a week before he will know 
everyhodj', and make himself liked by cvciybody. 
Depend uixin it, to-morrow those Foragers will 
swear by him.” 

“ 1 hope not-- T think not,” said Ned Burton, in a 
voice that trembled a little. “ I don’t think it likel>.” 

Why not, pray ? ” she answered coldly. “ You 
can know very little of my brother.” 

“ 'I'hal IS quite true, but 1 should say he w’as not 
liktly to be popular in that quarter.” 

“Oh, I undersUincl, It is a pity,” said the lady, 
“that you t.ilk of the.se matters. You ought to have 
a little more pride and dignity. I can assure you 
that Mrs. F(>iagcr does not hold your views. She 
.spoke very plainly. 1 wish you had heard her.” 

Ned -was trembling with agitation, and would 
have answered her; but Tom inlei’poscd. “My 
clear father, don’t talk any more about it. Mrs. 
Burton is quite right in Avhat she says of Mrs. 
Forager. We all know her pretty well.” 

Mr. John Burton nervously struck in and changed 
the conversation. After dinner l\\c little stranger 
was brought down, and dandled, rnd addresses 
were made to it, .and it utis assured that it was “the 
loveliest, duckiest, dotiost crcalu’‘i‘” in ihc whole 
universe. The nurse w'ho h.acl it in charge was a 
tall, honest Irishwoman, named Mrs. Doni)v.m, very' 
good-natured, and having a .sort of authoritative 
m.’uuer, nhichhad intluence even with Mrs. Burton. 

“ .-Ml, 11 's the linc'>.l child that ever came into this 
woilJ. Wh). Ihc ’ •'fight of it alone ! Feel it, sir,’’ 
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she said to Ned Burton, to whose good-natured face 
she had taken a great liking. “ Don’t be afraid of 
it, sir. It ’ll be good friends with you.” 

“Why not, nurse?” said Ned; “1 have never 
done it any harm, though it has unconsciously — ” 
(he .stopped himself here). “ I can say this, nurse, 
heartily : God bless, preserve, and prosper it !” 

“So He will,” said the nurse; “and He will 
prosper you loo, sir. Never fear. What'.s one 
creature’s meat in this world isn’t ah#y5 another 
creature’s poison. — Come, my sweet ; it’s time for 
you to be. in your little roost. — Now, ma'am, I 
must take Master Algy off. You can come and 
look at him again when he’s asleep.” 

The fortunate infant w'as attended up-slairs willi 
rapturous delight. It is a pity that mankind can 
never receive such adoration save al a time when it 
is unconscious of it. The father and son were alone. 

“Tom,” said Ned Burion, “this can’t go on 
longer. 1 would sooner beg, or take the shilling 
again. You see how that woman delights in tor- 
turing me. What arc we to do ? 

“ J list wait for one w'C(“k iiuu e. I 'or Heaven’s sake 
think of mollii-'r and the children ! Leave .ill to 
me, and restrain yoiir.sclf.” 

As Tom spoke they heard a closing door, and 
in a moment Mi. Ralph had entered, smiling 
maliciously, lie was full of liis evening. “Such 
a pleasant little party as it h.id been. 'J'he Hunters 
were there, and above all, th.'it little choice d.iisy 
of a girl ; the daintiest little srtowdiop that ever 
bloomed in a garden of weeds ! ” 

Mr. Ralph was a little Hushed. (Mrs. Forager 
did not diMdain accepting a present of old wine 
fiom her rich friends.) 

“You seem satisfied with your evening,” said 
Tom, “ w'hich you .aiijicar to have spent in a botii- 
nic.al sort of wa) . ’ 

“ How do you mean ? and what do you mean ? ” 

“ From your talking of daisies and snowdrops.” 

“Oh, wit, 1 see- country wit. But you know 
pretty well what I mean all the time— none better. 
And for all this wit,” added Mr. Ralph, whose di-s- 
likc to Tom seemed to have suddenly manifested 
itself, “ you wouldn't have relished looking on.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Tom, in a tone that seemed 
somehow to reflect on Mr. Ralph. “Well, 1 am 
glad yon enjoyed yourself. Good night,” 

Tom look his candle and went to bed. 

“ Ilf don’t like the subject,” said Ralph, “ and no 
w’ondcr. It’s a complete cas« of throw over. Ah ! 
there’s my sister. Have you put the precious to 
bed, eh, Lydia?” 

“ Yes,” said that huly, in her dryest tones ; “ and 
1 think it is time for every one to go. 1 wishithis 
to be a regular house, anil some rule to be kept up, 
so long as people do us the honour to stay with us. 
Had you a pleasant party?” 

“ Dchghtf^ul ; I don't say on account of the old 
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lady at the head of the establishment, though she 
was devouring me, but on account of that little 
choice morsel, Lucy, her daughter.” 

Ned was standing with his candle in his hand. 
He was determined to follow his son’s advice, and 
get away ; but at this he could not restrain himself. 

“ You speak in a very coarse style of the young 
lady,” he said ; “ 1 am glad Tom isn’t here.” 

“ Why so, pray ? What on earth has he to do 
with it ? lie has got his dismissal, as plain as words 
can give it. They talked of it at the Foragers' 
this evening. 1 wish you had heard her on the 
way she has been treated ; and as for Lucy ” 

‘‘ I hope you have not been paying attentions to 
the girl. They’d be very glad to get you if they 
could,” said Mrs. Ihirton. 

“Well, 1 must say the little lady made iig to me, 
but I had my wits about me.” 

Ned, his candle in his hand, was hiking a step 
towards the door, and stopping again. Some fasci- 
nation held him to the place. 

“ 1 am gl.i(l,”he said again, “that Tom has gone. 
You dare not speak in this light way hefore him of 
the girl he loves, nr that 1 love like my daiightei,” 

Mr. Ralph jumped up. 

“ l.)arcii’t, sir ’ This is very strange language in 
this house, and before my sister.” 

“The girl he loves *” said the lady, scornfully: “a 
little scheming adventuress.” 

Ned turiK'd on her sharjily. Alas ! he forgot all 
the wise counsels j)f his son. 

“ Advcnlurc’ss ! Lome, this is Loo much. It’s a 
foul slaiiilcr ' Thai word X'onics well fromjwr .' ’’ 

Mrs. llinlnii looked .it him without the lc.ist 
anger. There was rather satisfarlion m her face. 

“ You heard him, Ralph. After siicl]^ an insult I 
am not obliged to put up with this family any morC; 
1 have borne too much alrc.ady.” 

“I don’t care,” said Ned, “let the conse- 
quences be w^hat they may. 1 am sick of this de- 
gr.acling position. T^o your worst. I defy and 
despise you.” 

“ Good,” said Mrs. Burton. “Yon arc showing 
yourself in your true colours. 1 only wish your 
lirothcr was her^ to listen to you.” 

“ I wish the w'holc town was here to listen to me. 
Don’t think you c.ui deceive me, or that I don’t 
know that you have done this on purpose — led me 
on by your taunts, you and your jackal there. I 
have seen it from the first hour you came.” 

“Hush now,” said Ralph, smiling; “you had 
better slop there ; you'll be sorry for it in the morn, 
ing. Go to bed now.” • 

“Sorry for it ! Not f. T w'ould sooner beg in the 
streets than ow’c another hour’s .shelter to you. 
This is your poor miserable revenge, because I ck- 
po^d you, because I knew what you arc ; and you 
have been meanly treasuring up this grudge ! ” 

“ Now, we can have no more of this,” said Mr- 


Ralph, quietly. “ See, here is your son even coming 
back for you. You have come too late — your father 
has forgotten himself and insulted my sister grossly.” 

“It is all at an end, Tom,” said his father, ex- 
citedly. “ They called your Lucy aji adventuress, 
and 1 spoke out my opinion as to w'ho was the real 
adventuress. No matter, we leave this place.” 

“ I .suppose you goaded him into saying some- 
thing,” said Tom. “ Not very generous, 1 must say ; 
but it would have come to it very^ soon.” 

“Then, after this,” said Mrs. Burton, “expect no 
indulgence or quarter of any kind ; you shall reckon 
with us to the last farthing. You shall pay dearly 
not only for this, but for that other long account 
which niavc to settle with you.” 

‘■'And von take care,” said Ned Burton, “take 
care that you arc not overtaken by the judgment. 
It may be nearer than you think. God is too just 
not to visit sii^ an oppression. Evr/i my 'weak 
hand may he siront^ enouf^h ta punish yan.'^ 

With these -words he left the room. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

The following morning it was known in the house 
that lhi‘ Ned burtons were going away. 

Mr. Burton was seriously 'distressed at the whole 
business. But it had been shown to him that Ins 
wife had been insulted, and his brother did not 
attempt to deny it. The head of the house thcr. - 
fore fell it due to his own dignity to support an 
otTended air. In fact it was felt that it was bettor 
for all parties that the family should go, and go 
sjjectlily. 'J'hc poor mother and her children were 
busy with their little packing, and literally did not 
know where they were to lay their heads that night. 
Aftci what had passed the night before, nothing 
could be done, ^nd every one felt that all this had 
best end at once. 

Tom had gone over to see Lucy, but Mrs. P'oragci. 
spreading out her wings as a hen would do bcfori 
her chicken, ronfronted him with hostility and 
positively declined to send for her. 

“ I told you that the thing must end. It is not 
to be heard of in any shape, and must be dismissed 
for ever.” 

“You refuse to let me see Lucy,” he said. “ If 
it be her wish, I am content. Then let her see me 
to tell me so.” 

“ TJiere is no need for anything of the kind ; sfic 
might tell yor. so, as far as I am concerned, but it 
would make no difference. Come now," .she added 
in a favourite wheedling tone; “you are a young 
man of sense, and good-natured enough too. You 
w'oukln’t like to ruin a f.imily, and make us all 
beggars. I tell you frankly, I love Lucy better than 
you, or any one in the world ; and it is for her good 
that she should put you altogether out of her head. 
There’s a young fellow indeed fromthc Abbey, who 
is quite struck with her, and who, I understand, will 
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be right well oflj and 1 believe in time Lucy could 
be got to think of him." 

“Why,” said Tom, hardly able to contain his 
indignation, “ you speak of your child's affections 
as if they wer^ goods you had ordered from a shop, 
which you could return or exchange as you like. 
After this, I shall say no more to you. It would be 
useless appealing to you, except on your own prin- 
ciples, and so 1 shall take my own course, inde- 
pendently of you altogether.” 

With this he departed. Poor little Lucy had 
been sent out specially to the parson’s wife, with an 
affectionate message, in anticipation of some such 
call. Tom felt rather reassured than otherwise by 
his visit ; for such a worldling, who ' did not 
even take the trouble of trimming her sails, but 
''went about" with the most public noise and 
clatter, would be very easy to deal with. 

The family were to depart bjt the four o'clock 
train. No one had seen Mr. K^)h or his sister 
that morning, the former being shut up in the study, 
a room that was at the back. Behind the house was 
a small court- yard. 

“I suppose,” said Ned, bitterly, “ he is making out 
a bill as the inn-keepers do, when the travellers .are 
going away. Let him.' I am glad it has come to 
open war. I'll fight them to the death, and when 1 
get to town I’ll have the best advice. I'll show them 
I have friends, and 111 expose her before the world." 

It was now about twelve o’clock, and the excited 
major had put his slender property by in his well- 
worn blick portmanteau. There were handsome 
guns and gun-cases, with other valuable things, i 
which he had determined to leave behind. He would j 
take nothing but his clothes, which were always, .as . 
we have seen, of the shabbiest kind. He then strode | 
over to the French window, whicl^he threw open, 
and gazed down into the courtyard ivith its cheer- 1 
fill fountain, and large spreading lime-tree, whence 
he and his friends had started on many a bright - 
morning for their shooting parties. Even now the 
horses were being put to the handsome carriage, 
which had arrived only yesterday, and which she 
had ordered out. She, that cruel hateful woman, 
was to sit in it, which had been intended for his 
poor crushed wife. 

It was a sultry day, and the sun was shining 
brightly. He left his windows open, .and to shut out 
tlic glare, as also the sympathising glances of some 
of the honest retainers below, drew close the outside 
jalousies or shutters. The room being then dark 
tand sombre, he sat down at his table, and covering 
his face with his hands, said softly— 

“ The poor old place ! the poor old pl.acc ! ” 

After a few moments the door was opened, and 
Mrs. Donovan entered softly. She carried the 
tveasurc of the house in her arms. She had a mys- 
tciious air of sympathy. 

“ What is it, Iilrs. lionovan? Do you want any- 


thing? Not indeed that 1 have the power of doing 
anything for you." 

“Ah! it's very hard on you all, major," she 
.inswercd, “ and indeed my heart bleeds for you. 
She’s gone out in the carriage, and left me and the 
child. Well, he’s innocent at all events. Look, sir, 
how he stretches his little arms towards you." 

Ned rose, noticing this little gesture. He was 
always affectionate and good-natured, and it struck 
him how strange was the situation, that this little un- 
conscious being should have the poweAf ejecting 
him from his happy home. Yet he felt not the least 
feeling of -hostility to the little stranger. For this 
reason, he almost looked on it with a strange interest 
and affection. 

“ The poor little innocent ! ” he said ; “ I hope it 
will be happy.” 

“It’s* the finest child in the world !” said Mrs. 
Donovan. “ You’re a real nobleman, major ! I 
declare the little fellow is able to walk before his 
time. Just see, major ; hold him up while he 
tries. Ah, how he takes to 'you I Never mind, 
major. All this will pass, and when this youngster 
grows up he’ll do you justice, never fear.” 

Ned Burton was fitful in his ways, and in a 
moment had the little stranger in his arms, looking 
at it with an interest and affection that had no 
thought of the trouble which it had brought him. 1 1 e 
“dafidled" it on his knee with the most delighted 
interest ; invited it to “ crow ; " talked to it ; crowed 
himself ; set it down on the floor, where it rolled 
and plunged as if it had fallen info the sea. 

The nurse looked on with delight. 

“ It might be his own child, for all the world, and 
not the little creature that has put him out.” 

Some one called at the end of the corridor — 

- “ Mrs. Donovan ! ” 

She was still watching— we had nearly written 
“my Uiu.le Toby.” 

“ It’s a cruel pity ! ” she said to herself. “ Things 
couldn’t go on like that if there was any one else 
but her.’’ 

The caller was impatient, and coming down the 
corridor. 

“ Mrs. Donovan ! Just a moment.” 

“Ah! What’s the matter?" said that lady, 
“ flouncing" hastily out into the corridor. “ Have 
you no such thing in the world as patience ? " 

It was a question about Mrs. Donovan’s dinner,' 
beer, clc., in which her taste was looked to with 
great carefulness. She was graciously conveying 
her wishes, her hand on thc‘ door and about three 
parts of her figure outskle, when — ^thcrc came a sort 
of sudden clap or flap, with a cry or shriek. 

Within a second she was in the room again. The 
shutter was open, and Ned Burton was alone! 
standing at the window, with a ghastly face of 
horror, his arms up, stiff, and as if paralysed. 

END OF CHArTRR THF. TENTH. 
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A DRKAM OK (JRKKN KIICLDS. 



WAKE HER NOT I" 


he sat within a humble room, 

In a close London street ; 

For many a long and weary hour 


Scarce had slie left her seat, 

And hands and eyelids oft had drooped 
With weariness and heat. 


VfjL. V. — New Sekiks. 
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All throii;jh the drciiry winter time, 

All through the fitful spring, 

I'rom early morn till even chime, 

Time dragged his heavy wing 

VoT her, the maiden fair, who knew 
Nor change nor blossoming. 

.Summer had come — ’twas .still the s-imc. 

Still endless hem and scam ; 

Tlut now the work falls from her hands - 
Smiles on the pale lips glc.mi : 

An angel seems to bring to her 
A bright and pleasant dream. 

Her bird’s low twitter in the cage, ■ 

The waft of summer air, ! 

Have borne her back to other days, j 

When skies and hopes were fair, ! 

And in her cottage liome in Itot ^ ' j 

.She Iv-new not grici or carc.^ | 

She wanders through the fields so green, I 

Rests ’ncath the hedgerow trees, , 

Inhales the pleasant wild rose scent ! 


Cast on the summer broLve ; 

Her hands arc full of flowers- -her he.irt 
Of joy, for all she sees. 

She hears her brothers at their play. 

And by the cottage-door, 

Her mother singing sweet .and low 
Some simple ditty oVr, 

ITnto the babe upon her knee, 

As ih the days of yore. 

And now she Jc.ins upon the gate, 

Just where the nut-trees grow ; 

A bright young face looks down on hers, 

Her n.imc is whispered low ; 

Her hand is in the loving grasp 
She well knew long ago. 

Old hopes, old friends, old loves come back, 
Smoothed is the p.dlid bniw ; 

Must she awake to work ag.ain ? 

Must care the >oung hc.art bow? 

.Sweet is lier sleep ' ah, wake her not ! 

She is so happy now. • Jk Claxtov 


now ARE WE TAXED? 


liy PROFESSOR 

F there be any advantage in protection ! 
fiom external aggression, and in the main- J 
tLMianrc of law and order within the Stati-, 
if there be any pleasure in the enjoyment 
of British citizenship, and glory m llritisli 
achievements, sun'ly there is not a mem- 
ber of the community who will not esteem 
it a right, as as a prixilcgc, to con- 
tribute his quota to the common slock, 
whereby objects so essential are guarded 
and secured. It is an error to consider 
the Laxation of the United Kingdom as an im- | 
])ost, or a burden capridously imposed by the \ 
Sovereign. It is rather the voluntary contribution 
of the people to meet llie ncce'.sar) exiienditure of ■ 
ihv .State. The members of the great common- 
u'c.ilth foim thcm.sclves into a mutual insurance ' 
company, and agree to pay a proporiumal r.itc of j 
insurance to protect their persons and property 
frum clangers and losses. Look at the immense i 
.uiunint of wealth cxpo.sed to risk in diesc islands ; j 
our l.ind so rich and fruitful, our houses .and ! 
buildings, our momimcnt.s and uorks of art, our ' 
stoLk-in-lr:ulc, .'ind our arsenals. Consider the 
ciedii of il'c lealiu. its trade and navigation, its 
banking .luvl lin.ince. What a destruction in ease 
t)l r<'\oiiiiioii 01 imasion ' Widl may we be willing 
to pay our share for this national insurance. I 

Kclativdy to population, the public revenue of ' 
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the United Kingdom may be considered high, 
amounts to two pounds seven shillings for eve 
man, woman, anti child. Hut tlicre arc countr 
where the average is higher still. In the United 
Slates it amounts to at least three guineas per licad. 
; In France the a\cr.agewill be even higher when the 
i finances arc put in order. And if in some countries, 
’ as in Rus'-ia, Th ussia, Austria, and Italy, the revenue 
is lighter, the proportion it bears to wealth is 
veiy diffen nl from ivliat is the case in Jlrit.iin. 
'riiere is great comfort, moreover, in the fact that 
fqr many years ji.ist our taxes have become less 
and less burdensome. It is easier now to pay 
seventy millions of taxes with a national yearly 
income of at least seven hundred millions, than it 
w.is a quarter of a century ago to pay fifty millions 
with an annual income of not more thiin four 
hundred millions. And can we compare the 
economic condition of the country now with what 
it was during the French war, when, with a crifijiled 
trade and the national resources comparatively 
undeveloped, the natioi^ was called on to make 
unheard-of sacrifices ? Taken as a wliolc, though 
the tax-gatherer is not and never will be a welcome 
visitor, we cannot say that there is much reason 
for gi-umblmg at the frequency of his visits. 

Whilst, however, we find no fault with the 
amount of taxation, we cannot say that we are 
satisfied with the mode in which it is levied. 




How ARE WE Taxed ? 


'J'liei 0 is a total want of system in the finances of 
tlic coiintiy. Tlic taxes arc incliscriminately levied 
on property and capital, on persons and things, on 
production and consumption, on raw materials and 
manufactures, on trade and industry, on neces- 
saries and luxuries. Whilst the design is to levy 
taxes on articles of general consumption, or in a 
m.inncr ecjiially alfecting large masses of people, or 
capable being collected at the least cost, the 
Ch. ncellor of the ]'-xche(picr will readily descend 
to illuT a few thousands of pounds from persons 
using or wearing hair powder, or indulging in the 
vanity of armorial bearings. There arc two great 
hoards of revenue, the lio '-d of Inland Revenue and 
the iio.ird of Customs, wlnre one would he quite 
bufficiL’iit. Ihofcssing to have adopted free trade, 
we still get iipwaids of tw'cnty millions by inter- 
cepling the free ingress of articles of commerce. 
Dependent as we are on the develojimciU of our 
industries, we maintain an army of excisemen to 
''Midi over and inlerfese with the processes of 
nnliislry ; and whilst we di’clare that m llritaiii 
every man is free to follow whatever calling he 
pleases, we maintain a coniplic.ited system of 
licences enough to deter anyone from entering into 
any untried business. 

Jhit if it IS comparatively easy to find f.iuU with 
the present phin of ta.\alion, it is by no means so 
rasy to huggist a proper remedy. The great 
difficulty we 'lavc^to contend with, when dealing 
with nalion.d finance, is that a Chnncellor of the 
J'\cIie(jLicr who has to provide for hea\y pa^'tpcnts 
from day to day caiinol risk .iii> portion of his 
income. If any one would be disposed to try 
new ]>lans, Mr. Lowe w'ould be the jicrson for 
Has he not expeiimonted with the match 
tax ' lias he not tried to levy the income lax 
by a percentage instead of by the penny in the 
pound.'’ Ihit, alas I he did not .succeed, and he 
had to content hims,.if with the common-jilace 
method of first imjiosing twopence in the pound 
extra, and afterwards taking it oft again. More- 
over, it is one thing to treat taxation from a 
scientific b.isis, and another from the jioint of view 
of what is practicable. Tlie Gianccllor of the I'.x- 
cheqiicrmay be fully pcr.siiadcd that certain refonns 
are needed ; but in order to meet the w'ants of the 
Stale, and to provide for the exigencies of the 
moment, he must be always prepared to forego his 
cherished theories. One of the best rccommcnJ.i- 
tions for economy in our finances, and for a redac- 
tion, if possible, of some tci* millions, especially in 
the army and navy expenditure, is just this ; that it 
w'ould ease the mind of tlic Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and enable him to introduce reforms 
in our system of taxation which he cannot .it 
present attempt. 

In the year ended the 31st of March, 1871, the 
gross revenue of the United Kingdom amounted, in 
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round numbers, to ;^70, 000,000, of which 1,000, 00c 
were from taxes, and ^[9,000, 000 from other soiircjs. 
And of the portion derived from taxation, £ 5 2,000,000, 
or eighty-five per cent., was obtained from indirect, 
and fifteen per cent, from direct Uixes — the indirect 
taxes bearing a much larger proportion in this than 
in many other countries. 1 am not prepared to 
condemn altogether the system of indirect taxation, 
for it has its own merits. The people do not feel the 
burden of these taxes nearly so much. They can 
regulate them at pleasure. Tlic taxes thus levied 
are well dilTuscd among the whole community, and 
it is not the least adv.intagc perhaps of an indirect 
method df taxing the people that, in consequence i.f 
the happy ignor.incc with which they are paid, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is shielded from inueh 
obloquy, and spared from any absolute opposition. 
On the other han^l, it is equally clear that indirect 
taxes f.iil, in taking froin^the people much morp 
than really comes into the exchequer, and that by 
hindering the progress of trade, and interfering 
Avith native mdicstry, they shut up the avenues of 
W'c.dih, ;ind render the people less able to bear the 
burden of lax.ation. 

IJnt a still greater objection to indirect taxes, is 
that by their operation the poor especially aic made 
to ]Aay enormous prices for their goods. The w.ij 
in which it works is simply this. The import-. iL 
articles arc sold by the importer at trade puces 
to the wholesale dealer with the addition oi 
little more ih.in a commission, but the w'holcsale 
dealer sells them in most eases duty-paid, charging, 
of course, his .share of profits and trade expenses 
on the duty-paid prices. The retail dealer, buying 
them at the -Snhanced rates, must also sell them 
plus his bh.'ire of profits .and trade expenses, and. 
so the prices swell larger and larger. The import, 
or original, cost of the a#io1c quantities of siig.ir, 
tea, spirits, beer, and tobacco consumed in 1S70 m n' 
be estimated at ^^70, 000,000. Upon this there :s 
;^35, 000,000 duty', m.iking in all 105,000.000. 1 f 10 

this amount we add the w'holcsale dealers' pmfils a r.d 
trade expenses, probably at the rate of ten per cent , 
the amount is raised to / i 15,500,000. Add now’ to 
this thirty per cent, for the retailers' profits and 
Ir.idc expense", and we find that what cost original’ v' 
;^7o,ooo,ooo is raised before it re.'.ches the enn- 
suincrs to the ciioriiioiis sum of ^ 1 5o,ooo,oo'o. 
Even allowing that the Governini’iit gets ^35,000,000 
to meet p’ablic wants, thcie aie still .^15,000,000 
I taken out of the pockets of ilie people, from Avhiiii 
I no public adv:inl.i-'C is derived. Suppose there wci e 
no duty, and the p''ofits and expenses Averc levied 
I on the bond price, the co.st to the ciistoi.icr would 
be ;^i©(j,ocx>,ooo instead of 1 5o.ooo,ooc5. This is 
the Avay that indirect taxc.s operate to the dis- 
advantage of the labouring classes especially, who 
pay to llie traders belonging to the middle and 
higher classes the extra profits made on the trans- 
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actions. There is no cliance, however, at present ! 
of seeing < 7 // the indirect taxes repealed, and any 
reform in that direction must necessarily be of a 
tentative character. What I w'ould like to sec 
speedily accomplished is the repeal of all duties 
on sugar, tea, coffee, and kindred articles of 
customs, the abolition of the Customs Hoard alto- 
gether, and the transfer of all duties on wine, spirits, 
and tobacco, to the charge of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. The loss of revenue from sugar, 
tea, and coffee would be ;^6,8oo,ooo, but consider- 
able economy would be effected by th^ incor- 
poration of the two boards, and 1 do nut imagine 
the net loss from the contemplated reform would 
exceed ;^6,ooo,ooo, which might easily be met by 
greater economy in the expenditure, oi, if need be, 
by the imposition of less injurious imposts. The 
advantages of abolishing custom^ duties altogether 
would indeed be cnorn^us. That would be the 
way of answering the sophistries of protectionists 
in Trance, the United Slates, and even in our own 
colonics. 

With regard to direct taxation I will limit my 
obsei vation to one branch of it only, the income 
la\, which impost, especially ever since* the j 
famous administration of Sir Robert Peel, has 
monopolised public attention, and has become 
the safety-valve of every Budget. Nor can we 
wonder at it, since it is so easy to collect, so certain 
in amount, and so simple in management. At the 
first, the object of the income tax was staled to be 
“ not for the purpose of providing the surplus for j 
the year, but for the purpose of enabling us to m^kc 
the great experiment of reducing other taxes.’' 
When that experiment Avas over, it w'fts renewed on 
a distinct understanding that it would be eventually 
repealed. h1r. Clladslonc himself, w'hilst proposing 
its renewal, condemned it#u the most absolute man- 
ner. Yet here we arc still paying it year by year, 
with only a little grumbling. It must be remcm 
bored, certainly, that after thirty years of its exist- 
ence Avc could not w’clJ abandon it /'« /ofo, without* 
disturbing the balance of taxation. But surely 
something ought to be done to remove the stigma 
from its character. To my mind there arc tAvoways 
for remedying the injustice so much complained of 
in connection xA'ith the income tax, especially as re- 
gards its inquisitorial character. Either limit tlv. 
tax to property only, and abandon Schedule D alto- 
gether, or capitalise all incomes according to their 
actual worth, and levy the ta.x on the capitalised 
income. So long’ as the taxes arc imposed on 
tangible things, such as land, houses, quarries, iron 
works, etc., there can be no evasion ; but it is vain 
to expect from the merchant, the artist, the clerk, 
or the SLhoolinastcr, that he will give a ^oud fide 
estimate of his income from year to year, for the 
purpose of being taxed accordingly ; and Ave do 
WTong to mainiam a tax which offers such a tempta- 


tion to concealment and misrepresentation. The 
capitalisation of incomes would no doubt be some- 
what difficult, but surely we all know tliat there is 
an enormous difference in the real value of interest 
from Consols which continue for evei and ever, the 
rent of houses which cannot last many years, and 
the adventitious incomes from industry. 

There is one comfort in our presept system of 
taxation, which is that it is levied for purposes 
Avliich commend themselves to the assent of the 
entire nation. The revenue of the country is ad- 
ministered, we are convinced, w'ith perfect consci- 
entiousness. The greater part of the expenditure 
is voted yearly by the representatives of the people. 
Other portions, such as the interest of the debt, the 
Civil list, the salaries of ambassadors, judges, and 
principal secretaries of state, arc avcU knoAvn and tho- 
roughly established. Very true, there is ample room 
for constant supervision. There are departments 
the cost of which might well be reduced, and there 
are others wdiose accounts Avould not stand very 
close scrutiny. But, as a w’hole, it would be unjust 
to charge the national expenditure with any great 
waste and extravagance. And let no clamour or 
party feeling blind the eyes of the masses of the 
people in the belief that Royalty costs too much, 
or that any large portion of our taxes goes to support 
the (2uecn and Royal family. For thq maintenance 
of the Queen, we may say every man, woman, and 
child in the kingdom pays on an average about three- 
pence per annum. N o, it is not for the civil govern- 
ment of the country that the bulk of the taxation is 
Avanted ; it is the public debt that carries away 
nearly twenty shillings a head, and the army and 
navy fifteen shillings. But the latter at least may 
be reduced any day, if Ave are animated by a sense 
of economy, especially if a\’c form the dctcnninatiori 
to persevere in a policy of peace, and non-inter- 
vention i., the affairs of other countries. 

What AA'c need is a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at once bold and wise, one who, having the support 
of the nation at his back, Avill be able to bring for- 
Avard original and radical measures of finances, 
directed to the removal of the many anomalies of 
our system, and to placing the taxation of the 
country in a condition more in unison with her 
social organisation. We AA'ish a check placed to 
the tendency shown of late years tOAvards extending 
the action of the State on matters which should 
rest exclusively Avith private individuals. We wish 
less favour shoAvn to the rich, and less hesitation 
manifested in dealing AAniLh the taxation of the work- 
ing classes. Above all, avc are anxious to sec our 
finances placed on a clear and intelligible basis, so 
that the humblest of the people may know hoAv much 
he has to pay, and for what purposes lie has to spare 
any portion of his scanty income. If that be done, 
there is no fear but the taxes will be heartily paid, 
and the Avants of the State will be amply supplied. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. I 

Mrs. Burton had gone out in the carriage, partly 
to pay some visits, and partly to avoid the 
“ nuisance ” and “ scene ” of the departing family. ' 
Her husband, more dehcjitely, wished to leave them 
in peace for the few hours that remained. He also 
had gone out, to look at the estate, intending to return 
in an hour or so, when he had resolved to give some 
assurances to -Mrs. Ned that would comfort her, 
and had filled up a cheque for a substantial amount 
that would carry them on for some time. He had 
chosen her for this bounty as she would show none 
of that sensitiveness, or perhaps temper, that might 
be shown by his brother.- ITc felt uncomfort- 
able, and that an act of cruel injustice was being 
clone. Still, what could he do ? 'J'he responsibility 
w.is .'ill on his wife’s shoulders, and certainly his 
Ijrothcr had behaved to her in a way that made it 
impossible for both to live iindor the same roof. 
Uc then went among his tenants, clialtcd with 
them, and brought round the talk to “the fine little 
fellow” who would one day be master. 

“ You'll be paying your rent to him one of these 
da) s," he said with infinite relish, “ and I’ll liring 
him up to be as gpod a landlord as they say I’ve 
been.” 

“Or old Ned Burton,’’ said a farmer. “If he 
turn out like //e, we’d ask no more.” 

Mr. Burton then returned home. But as he came 
doun the hill towards the back he ^w people | 
running from the house m different directions — a j 
^\onlan without her bonnet — men without their I 
hats. Almost at once he heaid the sound of j 
horse’s hoofs, and a groom, riding at full gallop, i 
came up, and suddenly checked his horse. I 

“In Heaven’s name, what is the matter.?” cx- j 
claimed the unhappy father, beginning to tremble | 
all over, and at once assuming what was the truth. 
“Has anything happened to the child ?” 

The groom, not accustomed to consider feelings, 
told it all bluntly. 

“ I am going as fast as I can for the doctor, "sir, 
and the child, sir— fell out of the window on its 
head 1 ” 

Mr. Burton staggered back as if the horse had 
been ridden against him, and with a groan sank 
upon the bank. * 

“It’s — it’s — not dead.?” he faltered, his face 
covered with his hands, and shrinking aw<ay fiom 
looking at the man. 

“ It was from the major's window,” he answered, 
in a low voice— “ a biggish height. But I'd better 
go on for the doctor.” 


Mr. Burton never recalled afterwards How he 
contrived to get home. At the door he was met by 
a fluttered crowd of the servants, 'fhe steward, a 
grave, sensible old retainer, came forward, took him 
by the arm, and led him into the study. 

“ You must bear it, sir — you must bear it lil:o a 
man. It’s a terrible business ! The poor cliild !” 

“ My son ! my heir ! my hope ! Oh ! what is 
to Ijccomc of me ? ” 

Then he started up. 

“That wTctch Donov.in ! The ^ile abandoned 
murderess ! Where is she ? I'll kill her for this ! ” 
“Think of thc-^mi stress, sir. Tli:it's the point 
now. She is out in the carnage, and who is to tell 
her .? ” 

“What is that to me? She will bear it \'cll 
enough. Oh, n\y son ! my heir ! Where’s my 
brother? Whal was the wretch doing in //is 
room .? Where is she ? ” 

The steward hesitated, 

“ It was not Donovan’s doing so much, though 
she should not have let the child or.t of her arms. 
Heavens ! here's the carnage back. You must tell 
her, sir. It's your duty, sir. Be a man, sir ! ' 

Mrs. Burton's clear voice was heard :n the hall. 
“Tell Donovan to bring dowh b.iby. The clay 
is |o fine, she can take it out for an airing.” 

The unhappy family had heard the news w hich 
had spread over the house like an electric flash, 
and had remained cowed and over whelmed in their 
rooms, not daring to appear and face the an fill 
misery of this calamity. As for Ned Burton, he 
was still at the fatal window, with his hands raised, 
now over his head, now to his forehead. He was 
only thinking of the terrible fate of the poor inno- 
.cent. He heard the carriage arrive ; then a faint 
scream in the hall. The doctor had come, and 
there was besides the sound of voices and feet. He 
felt that he must not shrink from piilDlic gaze in 
this fashion, and that he must now come forth and 
give such comfort as he dared to the mother. 

As he came to the stairs he Iicaid the shriek 
again, with the words, “Where is he.? Find him !‘ 
Don^t Id the murderer escape ! ” 

He slopped as if struck by some electric shock. 
Strange to say, this view of the matter had never 
occurred to him. TJie idea made him Ircmblc- 
But she had now seen him, and darting forwaid, 
said in a low suppressed voice — 

“ Oh, you miserable ! This is your revenge 1 ” 

“ Revenge ! Before Heaven, as I stand here 

“You threatened me- yes, me — last night. Vutt 
were heard to do it ” 
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“Yes, 1 hcaid him,” said Mr. Ralph. “He said 
you were not lo count on beinjj secure, and that 
punishment would ovcrUike you. ] could give his 
words.” 

“And then he murders — yes, murders by a bar- 
barous death my poor, poor infant ! Oh, heavens 
above V liut don’t let him escape. Send off for the 
])olice officers ! He shall hang for it, if there l>e law 
in England. He shall never live long enough to be 
heir of this place ! ” 

“ Now, dear lady, come with me,” said the steward. 

“ Don’t excite yourself. It’s .an awful thing, but it’s 
Cod’s will. The little angel fell against the shutter, 
and it opened.” 

“ Oh, that’s his story, is it ? Let hinf tell that 
before the judges. I am no girl to be .soothed ;n 
that style. The only thing that will comfort me is 
to see him taken away from this and put m i>risoii.” 

What was remarkable about this woman was not 
grief for her little child, but her pale face, her 
clLiivcring lips, and concentrated fur>. It maybe 
said that she honestly believed in the deliberate 
purpose of that action ; or at least, that though his 
was not the hand that flung the victim from the 
window, there might have been some passive 
toleration and want of an exertion that niighi have 
prevented it. Some such thought was in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s mind, and the unhappy Ned felt that the same 
'lorl of suspicion must be felt by every one. It 
was a horrible position. He was known to be 
under sentence of ejectment — disinherited — the 
unconscious ' cause of his ruin in his arms, the 
exact moment of the nurse's absence being that 
of the accident. Under such a weight of priiha- 
bilitics ould not every one take the harshest view ? 

That scene gave the hall of Abbeylands an 
association it never lost. ' Long after, every actor | 
i\‘called the terrible dramatic intensity of the scene 
on the stairs —the fevered denunciation — the cower- 
ing victim, who felt like a murderer— the anxious 
faces, spell-bound, and uncertain what would conic 
next. Few remembered too how it ended, how llie 
crowd that had gatiu;rcd, no one knew how, melted 
away again. The miserable evening that followed 
dissolved as the crowd had done, while the little 
■stranger, whose heirship and honours had been 
so brief, lay in state, as it were, up-stairs. But 
Ned Burton, under sentence of ejectment that 
morning, Avas that night the heir to Abbeylands 
once more. 

Mrs. Burton’s denunciation was not mere empty 
ail ; but the neighbours were scarcely prepared for 
the scene that speedily followed. With the next 
d.iy came the coroner. This proceeding, it was 
believed, might have been well avoided, or made a 
iiieio formality ; bui it was known that “the be- 
re.iYed family’' rciiuircd and desired that no step of 
the Lind should be omitted. 


Accordingly, a regular jury, on which was Mr. 
Charles Hunter, was empanelled, and witnesses ex- 
amined. The first was a ghastly figure, with his 
head sunk down, and standing like a criminal in 
the dock. With much emotion he told the Avholc 
story, simply and naturally. The child was trying 
to crawl along the floor, and he was helping it. 
Suddenly there was the noise in the conidor ; he 
jubt turned his head, and when he looked again the 
shutters had opened and the child gone. 

As he was explaining how all this happened, a 
figure pushed her way through the crowd, and 
stood near him. When he had finished, the 
coroner, a mild, respectable country official, bowed 
his head with much sympathy. 

“It was careless to let a child go so near an open 
window, and the fault seems lo rest Avith the nurse. 
However, Avith two people in the room, it might 
seem there was not much danger. It was a most 
unfortunate business, and every one Avould deeply 
sympathise with the afflicted family, and he must 
say also with Major Burton, who \\'as lo be pitied.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Burton rose up, and flung back 
her veil. 

“And is this the easy-going Avay in Avhich the 
matter is to be treated Do you call this a projier 
investigation of the death of my poor infant?” 

Every one Avas confounded at her excited voice 
and manner, but every one could make alloAvance 
for a mother thus bereaved. 

The official tried to soothe Ivn* with some com- 
mon-places, but she turned on him haughtily. 

I “Let there be no making matters pleasant for 
the family, as you call it. Your duty here is lo in- 
vestigate what has taken place in a solemn, serious, 
and exact, manner ; and 1 call upon you now lo 
proceed Avith that investigation.” 

“ But we have invest igrited, or rather arc investi- 
gating. You are excited, and avc can make every 
alloAvance. What do you desire to be done ?’’ 

“ To bring home the murder to that man.” 

“ But, on the evidence given, it really seems to 
have been an accident. It has all the air of being 
such. If you have any other grounds for supposing 
otherwise ” 

“ Let me be sworn ! ” was her answer, and taking 
up the book herself, she kissed it, and repeated the 
oath. 

“This man,” she said, in a low, steady voice, 
“only last night quarrelled with us, and in his 
anger threatened me. He b®ide me take care, that 
I and my child were not -very secure, that it was 
his turn now, but thdt mine might coinc sooner 
than I thought. They all heard him — not I alone 
— my brother — my husband. He dare not deny it. 
Ever since it Avas decided that he and his family 
were to leave, his rage and fury have knoAvn no 
bounds. 1 have been insulted again and again ; 
threatened by him and his son. And, gentlemen, 
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think of this too. This is an old grudge against 
me, even from the time of my marriage, years ago, 
when he travelled about the world, liunting up dc- 
giading stones against me, poisoning my husband’s 
mind, and threatening us. Thank God, my good 
husband did not believe him, and then as time 
passed on, and we had no children, and he was 
allowed to establish himself here, it became his 
convenience to leave me in peace. He thought 
that he and his family were secure for life. When 
he found himself disappointed in this, and the 
marriage that he had settled for his son broken off, 
lie himself obliged to go away — when he found that 
lie Mas steeped in debt, without a farthing to pay 
It, and when we had insisted that he should ac- 
count to us for the large sums he had wasted, he 
Matches for this oppoi-tunity, when 1 am away, and 
the nurse not looking, and sets himself right by 
vuu-dcrhi^ my poor little infant. Sets himself right, 
mind ; for the estate is entailed, and now, do what 
MO may, it must go to him and to his children !” 

'I'hc result of this address was extraordinary. It 
liacl the ciTcct of a speech to the jury, and Ned 
Burton and his family fell that almost everything 
stated in it was true. All the neighbours and 
friemls of the family M'cre present, being drawn by 
curiosity, and the effect on them m'.is as complete 
as though some grave counsel for liie Crown had 
summed up all the facts, and M'crc asking for the 
conviction of the ‘‘prisoner at the bar.”. From 
that hour theri^ was an impression abroad, right 
or wrong, that Ned Burton had ini^dcrcd his 
nepheM'. Even the most indulgent could only look 
grave, and say that he M-as ccrtainl) the most un- 
lucky of men to be the victim of such a combination 
of circumstances. .Strange to say, M'hiit seemed the 
most convincing proof of all M'as the fact that it 
was impossible to keep the estate from going to 
Ned Burton, or at least to Ins son. In a different 
case it might have looked like a simple act of 
revenge, utterly profitless, and the whole would have 
been set aside as even ludicrously improbable. But 
at that moment Ned Burton M'as restored to what he 
conceived to be his birthright. A few years of 
the life of his brother, who was a delicate elderly 
in.in, M'as between him and it, while the woman 
who had been his exulting enemy lay baiHed at his 
feet. It M'as a very ugly-looking business for Ned 
Burton, everybody said, though the coroner’s jury 
found a verdict of accidental death. 

The excitement cr^used in the neighbourhood by 
these incidents may -be conceived. In so dull a 
clistnct, such news M'as aTmost M'elcome, and every 
one was engaged in discussing it vehemently The 
elements of the coroner, the jury, etc., lent a melo- 
dramatic air to the whole. With such strong cir- 
cumstances of suspicion, it was only natural that 
public opinion M-as “ dead ” against Ned Burton : 
and the untimely fate of the “ poor little baby ” won 


the sympathies of all mothers. Indeed, as it was 
said, it would have required that unlikely visitor, 
“ an angel from heaven,” to clear Ned Burton from 
the heavy cloud of suspicion under which he lay. 

There M'as only one person who boldly took his 
side, and that was not Mr. or Mfs. Charles Hunter, 
nor the doctor, nor the parson, but, strange to say, 
Mrs. Forager. “ 1 don’t like,” she said in her 
blunt way, “ to see a man’s character run aM-ay with 
in this style, or the man himself hunted out of all 
respectability. I was dead against these people, 
because I think they treated my chQd b-adly among 
them, trepanning her unfairly ” (she was fond 
of this surgical metaphor), ‘‘ so no one can accuse 
me of*being too partial. But the man’s family, at 
all events, haven’t got the mark of the beast, and 
1 don’t see why we should shun the poor creatures 
like poison or plague.” She continued to vindicate 
the family in th4s plain blunt way, saying ** she was 
an old woman, and didn’t care what people said — 
always spoke her mind.” 

Very soon she had contrived to see Tom Burton. 
She met him with a sort of frankness. “ I knoM' 
what you arc going to say. You won’t give me 
ergdit for feeling for you all in this awful business, 
and I don’t want you to give me credit. You don’t 
like me, I know well, and never will. No maattcr 
about that, I’m an old woman, and speak my mind. 
1 only think of my little girl Lucy.” 

“ As you have done all through,” said he. But 
that must all come to an end now.” 

“ Come to an end ! nonsense ! You surely have 
jnore sense than to break off with a girl because 
you M'cre not pleased with her mother.” 

“ You have nothing to do with it,” he said, smil- 
ing, ‘‘thougli you have had hard work trimming your 
sails. No, M'ith this cloud over us, and the stale* 
of our affairs, I can devote myself to but one duty. 
I have done with love and affection, luxuries that 
must be left to those who are happy. Lucy must 
think of me no more." 

‘‘Oh, nonsense!” said Mrs. Forager, in her 
coarse style ; “ I never heard such rubbish ! You 
are not to treat a child of mine in that style — off 
and on, as you please. I’ve no notion of letting you 
off and on in that style, because we haven’t a man 
to look after our interests.” 

“ You not only let me off, recollect, but turned 
me off in the most contemptuous style. But, 1 as- 
sure you, you can say what you please without my 
heeding it. We are not M'orth respectful words 
noM'. I am going to leave the army, and sell all 
that I can sell. A day may come when all this 
shall be set right. That is the only thing I have to 
M'ork for now. Abuse me as much as you please, 
Mrs. Forager," 

He left her speechless, or she would have perhaps 
turned on him M'ith the vigour of a hshwoman. 

KNI) OF ClIAl’TfiU THC ELSVBKTll. 
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BY HESBA 

CIIAPTEfe THE FORTY-NINTH 
A DKKD OF SEPARATION. 

That keen, benevolent glance of Dr. Senior’s was 
like a gleam of sunlight piercing through the 
deepest recesses of my troubled spirit. I felt that 
1 was no longer fighting my fight out alone. A 
friendly eye was upon me ; a friendly voice was 
cheering me on. “ I’he dead shall look me 
through and through,” says Tennyson. For my 
part I should wish for p good, wise man to 
look me through and through ; feel the pulse 
of my soul from time to time, Mhcii it was ailing, 
and detect what was there conirary to reason 
and to right. Dr. Senior’s hearty “ God bless 
you ! ” brofight strength and blessing with it. 

I went straight from Fulham tp IlelJringcr Street. 
A healthy impulse to fulfil all my duty, however 
difficult, w'as in its first fervid moment of action. 
Nevertheless there was a subtle hope within me 
founded upon one chance that uas left— it was just 
possible that Foster might refuse to be made the 
subject of an c.xpcrimcnt ; for an experiment it was. 

I found him not yet out of bed. Mrs. Foster 
was busy at her task of engrossing in ihc sitting- 
room — a task she performed so well that I could 
not believe but that she had been long accustomed 
to it. I followed her to I'oster’s hed-room, a small 
close attic at the back, with a cheerless view oV 
chimneys and the roofs of houses. There was no 
means of ventilation, except by openirfg a window 
near the head of the bed, when the draught of cold 
air would blow full upon him. He looked cxcced- 
iiigly worn and wan. The doubt crossed me, 
whether the disease had not made more progress 
than we supposed. His face fell as he saw the ex- 
pression upon mine. 

** Worse, eh ’’ ” he said ; “ don't say 1 am worse.” 

1 sat down beside him, and told him what I 
believed to be his chance of life ; nfit concealing 
from him that I proposed to try, if he gave his con- 
sent, a mode of treatment which had never been 
practised-before. His eye, keen and sharp as that 
of a lynx, seemed to read my thoughts as Dr. 
Senior’s had done. 

“Martin Dobrcie,” he said, in a voice so different 
from his ordinary caustic tone that it almost startled 
me, “ I can trust you. I put myself with implicit 
confidence into your hands.” 

The last chance — dare 1 say the last hope ? — was 
gone. 1 stood pledged on my honour as a physician, 
to employ this discovery, which had been laid open 
u me by my mother’s fatal illness, for the benefit 
of the man whose life was most harmful to Olivia 


BTBETTON, 

and myself. I felt suffocated, stifled. I opened 
the window for a minute or two, and leaned through 
it to catch the fresh breath of the outer air. 

“ I must tell you,” I said, w'hen I drew my head 
in again, “ that you must not c.xpect to regain your 
health and strength .so completely as to be able 
to return to your old dissipations. You must mal^ 
up your mind to lead a regular, quiet, abstemious 
life, avoiding all excitement. Nine months out of 
the twelve at least, if not the whole year, you must 
spend m the country for the sake of fresh air. A 
life in “town w’oiild kill you in six months. Bui if 
you arc careful of yourself you may live to sixty 
or seventy.” 

“ Life at any price ! ” he answered, in his old 
accents, “yet you put it in a dreary light before 
me. It hardly seems worth while to buy such an 
existence, especially with that wife of mine down- 
stairs, who cannot endure the country, and is only 
a companion for a town life. Now if it had been 
Oliida — you could imagine life in the country en- 
durable with Olivia ? ” 

What could I answer to such a question, which 
ran through me like an electric shock ? A brilliant 
phantasmagoria flashed across my brain— a house in 
Guernsey w’ith Olivia in it — sunshine — flow'crs— the 
singing birds — the music of the sea — the pure, 
exhilarating atmosphere. It hrid vanished into a 
dead blank before I opened my mouth, though pro- 
bably a moment’s silence had not intervened. 
Foster’s lips .were curled into a mocking smile. 

“ There would be more chance for you now,’’ I 
said, “ if you could have better air than this.” 

“ How can 1 ? ” he asked. 

“Be frank with me,” I answered, “and tell me 
what your means arc. It w-ould be worth your 
while to spend your last farthing upon this chance.” 

“ Is it not enough to make a man mad,” he said, 
“ to'know there are thousands lying in the Bank in 
his wife’s name, and he cannot touch a penny of it } 
It is life itself to me ; yet 1 may die like a dog in 
this hole for the want of it. My death will lie at 
Olivia’s door, curse her ! ” 

He fell back upon his pillows, with a groan as 
heavy and deep as ever came from the heart of a 
wretch perishing from shcer^ want. I could not 
choose but feel some pity for. him ; buMhis was an 
opportunity 1 must not ihiss. 

“It is of no use to curse her,” I said; “come, 
Foster, let us talk over this matter quietly and 
reasonably. If Olivia be alive, as I cannot help 
hoping she is, your wisest course w'ould be to come 
to some mutual agreement, which would release 
you both from your present difficulties : for you 
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must recollect she is as penniless as yourself. Let 
me speak to you as if I were her brother. Of this 
one thing you may be quite certain, she will never 
consent to return to you ; and in that 1 will aid her 
to the utmost of my power. Ilut there is no reason 
why you should not have a good share of the 
property, which she would gladly relinquish on 
condition that you left her alone. Now just listen 
carefully. 1 think there would be small difficulty, I 


when I chose. I was merely anticipating the tiiiK: 
when Tardif felt sure of hearing from her. Foster 
lay still, watching me with his cold, keen eyes. 

“ If those letters arc forged,” he said uneasily, 
“ it is Olivia who has forged them. But I must 
consult my lawyers. I will let yoq know the result 
in a few days.” 

But the same evening I received a note, desiring 
j me to go and see him immediately. 1 was mysdf 
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if we set about it, in proving that you were guilty , 
against her with your present wife ; and in that 
case she could claim a divorce absolutely, and 
her property would remain her own. Your second 
marriage with the same person would set her free 
from you altogether.” 

“You could prove nothing,” he replied fiercely, 

“ and my second marriage is covered by the docu- 
ments 1 could produce.” 

“ Which are forged,” I said calmly ; “ we will 
find out by whom. Yoi^are in a net of your 
own making. But we do not wish to push this 
question to a legal issue. Let us come to some 
:irrangement. Olivia will consent to any terms I 
agree to.” 

Unconsciously T was speaking as if 1 knew 
where Olivia was, and could communicate with her 1 


, in a fever of impatience, and glad at the prospect 
of any settlement of this subject, in the liope of 
setting Olivia free, as far as she could be free duiii^ 
his lifetime. He was looking brighter and better 
than in the morning, and an odd smile played 
now and then about his face as he talked to me; 
after having desired Mrs. Foster to leave us alone 
together. 

“ Mark ! ” he said, “ I have not the slightest 
reason to doubt Ohvi.a's death, except your own 
opinion to the contrary, which is founded upon 
reasons of which I know nothing. But acting on 
the supposition that she may be still alive, I am' 
quite willing to enter into negotiations with her. 
1 suppose it must be through you.” 

“ It must,” 1 answered, “ and it cannot be at 
present. You will have to wait for some months. 
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perhaps, whilst I pursue my search for her. I do 
not know where she is any more tlian you do.” 

A vivjcl gleam crossed his face at tlicsc words, 
but whether of incredulity or satisfaction 1 could 
not tell. 

IJut suppose I die in the meantime ?'' he 
objected. 

That objection was a fair and obvious one. His 
malady would not pause in its insidious attack 
while 1 w'as seeking Olivia. 1 deliberated for a 
few minutes, endeavouring to look at a scheme 
which presented itself to me from every point of 
view, 

“I do not know that I might 'not leave you in 
your present position,” I said .at last ; it may be 
I am acting from an over- strained sense of duty. 
But if you will give me a formal deed protecting 
her from yourself, I am willing to advance the 
funds necessary to remote you ^ to purer air, and 
more open quarters than thcjc. A deed of sepa- 
ration, which both of you must sign, can be drawn 
up, and receive your signature. There will be no 
doubt as to getting hers, whA we find her. But 
that may be some months hence, as I said. Still 
I will run the risk.” 

*' I'or her sake ? ” he said, with a sneer. 

“ For her sake, simply,” I answered ; “ I will 
employ a lawyer to draw up the deed, and as soon 
as you sign it I will advance the money you require. 
My treatment of your disease I shall begin at once ; 
that falls under my duty as your doctor ; but I 
warn you that fresh air and freedom from agitation 
arc almost, if not positively, essential to its success. 
The sooner you secure these for yourself, the bcAcr 
your chance.” 

Some farther conversation passed between us, as 
to the stipukitions to be insisted upon, and the 
division of the yearly income from Olivia’s property, 
for I would not agree to her alienating any portion 
of it. Foster wished to driveahaid bargain, still 
with that odd smile on' his face ; and it was after 
much discussion th.ai we came to an agree- 
ment. 

I had the deed drawn up by a lawyer, who warned 
me that if Foster sued for a restitution of his rights 
they would be enforced. But I hoped that when 
Olivia was found she would have some evidence 
in her own favour, W'hich would deter liim from 
carrying the case into court. The deed was signed 
by Foster, and left in my charge till Olivia’s sig- 
nature could be obtained. 

As soon as the deed was secured, I had my patient 
removed from Bellringer Street to some apartments 
in Fulham, near to Dr. Senior, whose interest in 
" the ease was now almost equal to my own. Here, 
if I could not visit him every day, Dr. Senior did, 
whilt,! his groat professional skill enabled him to 
dotcc! ‘^^nipioms which might have escaped my less 
experienced cy.\ Newr h.ul any sufferer, under 


the highest and wealthiest ranks, greater care and 
science expended upon him than Kichard Foster. 

The progress of his recovery was slow, but it was 
sure. 1 felt that it would be so from the first. Day 
by day 1 watched the pallid hue of sickness upon 
his fiico changing into a more natural tone. 1 saw 
his strength coming back by slight but steady 
degrees. The malady was forced to retreat into 
its most hidden citadel, where it might lurk as a 
prisoner, but not dwell as a destroyer, for many years 
to come, if Foster would yield himself to the re}:^ime 
of life wn prescribed. But the malady lingered 
there, ready to break out again openly, if its dun- 
geon-door were set ajar. I had given life to him, 
but it was his part to hold it fast. 

There was no triumph to me in this, as there 
would have been had my patient been any one else. 
The cure aroused much interest among my col- 
leagues, and made my name more loiown. But 
what was that to me ? As long as this man hvccl, 
Olivia was doomed to a lonely and friendless life. 
I tried to look into the future for her, and saw it 
stretch out into long, dreifry years. 1 wondered 
where she would find a home Could I pcrsiuidc 
Johanna to receive her into her plc.isant dwelling, 
which would become so lonely to her when Ciiptain 
Carey had mov^d into Julia^ house in St. Peter 
port ? That was the best plan I could form. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH. 

A I RIENDLY CABMXN. 

Julia’s marriage arrangements were going on 
speedily. There was something ironical to me in 
the chance that made me so often the witness of 
them. We were so merely cousins again, that she 
discussed her purchases, and displayed them before 
me, us if there had never bucn any notion between 
us of keeping house together. Once more 1 assisted 
in the choice of a wedding-dress, for the one made 
a year before was said to be yellow and old-fashioned. 
But this lime Julia did not insist upon having white 
satin. A dainty tint of grey was considered more 
Suitable, eitlicr to her own complexion or the age 
of the .bridegroom. Captain Carey enjoyed the 
purchase witli the rapture I had failed to expe- 
rience. 

The wedding was fixed to take place the last 
week in July, a fortnight earlier than the time pro- 
posed ; it was also a fortnight earlier than the date 
I was looking forward to most anxiously, when, if 
ever, news would reach Tardif from Olivia- All 
my plans were most carefully made, in the event of 
her sending word where she was. The deed of 
separation, signed by Foster, was preserved by me 
most cautiously, for I had a sort of haunting dread 
that Mrs. Foster would endeavour to get possession 
of it. She was eminently sulky, and had been so 
ever since the signing of the deed. Now that Foster 
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was very neai- convalescence, they might be trying 
some stratagem to recover it. But our servants 
were trustworthy, and the deed lay safe in the 
drawer of my desk. 

At last Dr. Senior agreed with me that Foster was 
sufficiently advanced on the road to recovery to be 
removed from Fulham to the better air of the south 
coast. The month of May had been hotter than 
usual, and June was sultry. It was evidently to 
our patient’s advantage to exchange the atmosphere 
of London for that of the sea-shore, even though 
he had to dispense with our watchful attendance. 
1 n fact he could not very well fall back now, with 
common prudence and self-denial. We impressed 
upon him the urgent necessity of these virtues, and 
required Mrs. Foster to write us fully, three times 
a week, every variation she might observe in his 
hcaltii. After that we started them off to a quiet 
village in Sussex. I breathed more freely when 
they were out of my daily s])hcrc of duly. 

But before they went a hint of treachery reached 
me, w'hich put me doubly on my guard. One morn- 
ing, when Jack and 1 were at breakfast, both deep 
in our ])apcrs, with an occasional comment to one 
another on their contents, Simmons, the cabby, was 
announced, as asking to siicak to one or both of us 
immediately. He was a Hivourite with Jack, who 
bade the servant .show him in ; and Simmons ap- 
peared, stroking his hat round and round with his 
hand, as if hardly knowing what to do with his limbs 
off the bo.\. , 

“Nothing amiss with your wife, or the brats, I 
hope?” said Jack. 

“No, Dr, John, no,” he answered, “ there ain’t any- 
thing amiss with them, except being loo many of 
’em p’raps, and my old woman won’t, own to that. 
Hut there’s something in the wind as concerns Dr. 
Dobry, so I thought I’d better come and give you 
a hint of it.” 

“ Very good, Simmons,” said Jack. 

“You recollect taking my cab to Gray's Inn Road 
about this time last year, when I showed up so 
^recn, don’t you ? ” he asked. 

*■ To be sure,” I said, throwing down my paper, 
and listening eagerly. 

“Well, doctors,” he continued, addressing us 
both, “ the very last Monday as ever was, a lady 
walks slowly along the stand, eyeing us all very 
hard, but taking no heed to any of 'em, till she 
catches sight of me. That’s not a uncommon event, 
doctors. My wife ss^s there’s something about me 
as gives confidence to her sek. Anyhow, so it is, 
and I can’t gainsay it. ITie lady comes along very 
slowly — she looks hard at me — she nods her head, 
as much as to say, * You, and your cab, and your 
horse are what I’m on the look-out for ; ' and J gets 
down, opens the door, and sees her in quite com- 
fortable. Says she, ‘Drive me to Messrs. Scott 
and Brown, in Gray’s Inn Road.’ ” 


“ No ! ” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, doctors,” replied Simmons. “‘Drive me,’ 
she says, ‘ to Messrs. Scott and Brown, Gray’s Inn^ 
Road.’ Of course I knew the name again ; I was 
vexed enough the last time 1 were there, at showing 
myself so green, I looks hard at her. A very 
line make of a woman, with hair and eyes as black 
as coals, and a imjDudcnt look on her face some- 
how. I turned it over and over again in my head, 
driving her there — could there be any reason in it ?- 
or had it anything to do with last time ? and cetera. 
She told me to wait for her in the street ; and 
directly after she goes in, there comes down the 
gent I had seen b^ore, with a pen behind his car. 
He looks very hard at me, and me at him. Says 
he, ‘ I think I have seen your face before, my man.’ 
Very civil ; as civil as a orange, as folks say. ‘ 1 
think you have,’ I says. ‘ Could you step up-stairs 
for a minute or Iwo ?’ says he, very polite ; ‘ I’ll find 
a boy to take charge of your horse.’ And he slips 
a arf-crown into iny hand, quite pleasant.” ,, 

“ So you went ip, of course ?" said Jack. 

“ Doctors,” he answered solemnly, “ I did go in. 
There’s nothing to be said against that. The lady 
is sitting in a orficc up-stairs, talking to another 
gent, With hair and eyes like hers, as black as coals, 
and the same look of brass on his face. All three 
of ’em looked a little under the weather. ‘What’s 
your name, my man?’ asked the black gent. 
‘Walker,’ I says. ‘And whpre do you live?’ he 
says, taking me serious. ‘ In Queer, Street,’ 1 says, 
with a ^tlc wink to show ’em I were up to a trick 
gr two. They all three larfcd a little among them- 
selves, but not in a plpasant sort of way. Then 
the gent begins again. ‘ My good fellow,’ he says, 
‘w-c want /oil to give us a little information that 
’ud be of use to us, and we are willing to pay you 
handsome for it. It can’t do you any harm, nor 
nobody else, for it’s only a matter of business. 
You’re not above taking ten shillings for a bit of 
useful information ? * ' Not by no manner of means,’ 
I says.” 

“ Go on,” I said impatiently, as Simmons paused 
to look as hard at us as he had done at these 
people. 

“ Jest so, doctors,” he continued, “ but this tirtic 
I was minding my P’s and Q’s. ‘You know Dr. 
Senior, of Brook Street ? ’ he says. ‘ The old doc- 
tor?* I says ; ‘he’s retired out of town.’ ‘ No/ he 
says, ‘ nor the young doctor neither ; but there’s 
another of ’em, isn’t there ? ’ ^ Dr. Dobry ? ’ I says. 

* Yes,* he says, ‘he often takes your cab, my friend ? * 

‘ First one and then the other/ I says, ‘ sometimes 
Dr. John and sometimes Dr. Dobry. Thcy*r 9 
as thick as brothers, and thicker.’ . ‘ Good friends 
of yours ? ’ he says. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ they take my 
cab when they can have it ; but there’s not much 
friendship, as I see, in that. It’s the best cab hncl 
horse on the stand, though I say it, as shouldn’t. 
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Dr. John's prctly fair, but the other’s no great 
iavouritc of mine.' ‘ Ah ! ’ he say*- " 

, Simmons’ face was illuminated with delight, and 
he winked sportively at us. 

“It were all flummery, doctors,” he said ; 1 

don’t deny as Dr. John is a older friend, and a older 
favourite ; but that is neither here nor there. I 
jest sec them setting a trap, and 1 wanted to have 
a Anger in it. * Ah ! ' he says, * all wc want to 
know, but we do want to know that very particular, 
is where you drive Dr. Dobry to the oftenest. He’s 
going to borrow money from us, and we’d like to 
find out something about his habits ; ’specially 
where he spends his spare time, and all that sort of 
thing, you understand. You know where fic goes 
in your cab.’ ‘Of course I do,’ I says ; ‘ I drove 
him and Dr. John here nigh a twelvemonth ago. 
The other gent took iny number down, and knew 
where to look for me when yftu wanted me.’ 
‘ You’ie a clever fellow,’ ho says. ‘ So iny old 
woman thinks,’ I says. ‘And you’d be glad to earn 
:i little more for your old woman.-” he says. ‘Try 
me,’ I says. ‘Well then,’ says he, ‘here’s a offer 
for you. If you’ll bring us word where he spends 
his spare time, avc’ 11 give you ten shillings ; an.d if 
it turns out of any use to us, we’ll make it five 
pound.’ ‘ Very good,’ I says. ‘ You’ve not got any 
infonnation to tell us at once?* he says. ‘Well, 
no,’ 1 says, ‘but I’ll keep my eye upon him now.’ 

‘ Stop,’ he says, as I were going away ; ‘ they keep 
a carriage, of course ? ’ ‘Of course,’ I says ; ‘what’s 
the good of a doctor that hasn’t a carriage an:' ,)air ? ’ 
‘Do they use it at night?’ says he. ‘ Not oftet^’ 
says 1 ; ‘ they take a cab ; mine if it’s on the stand.’ 
‘ Very good,’ he says ; ‘ good morning, my fnend.* 
So 1 come aw.iy, and drives back again to the 
stand.” 

“And you left the lady there ?” I asked, with no 
doubt in my mind that it was Mrs. Foster. 

“ Yes, doctor,” he answered, “ talking away like 
.a poll-parrot with the black-haired gent. 'I'hat w-ere 
last Mond.ay ; to-day’s Friday, and this morning 
there comes this bit of a note to me at our house 
in Dawson Street. So my old woman says, ‘ Jim, 
you’d better go and show it to Dr. John.’ That’s 
what’s brought me here at this time, doctors.” 

He gave the note into Jack’s 1-iands ; and he, 
after glancing at it, passed it on to me. The con- 
tents were simply these words: ‘“James Simmons 
is requested to call at No. — Gray’s Inn Road, at 
b 30 J'riday ^vening.” The handwriting struck me 
as one I had seen and noticed before. 1 scanned 
it more closely for a minute or two ; then a glim- 
mering of light began to dawn upon my memory. 
Could It be? I felt almost sure it was. In another 
inmuu* 1 w:ip persuaded that it was the same hand 
ns th.il which had written the letter announcing 
CJlivia’s death. Prob.ibly if I could see the pen- 
manship of the oihc- partner, I should find it to be 


identical with that of the medical certificate which 
had accompanied the letter. 

“Leave this note with me, Simmons,” I said, 
giving him half-a-crown in exchange for it. 1 was 
satisfied now that the papers had been forged, but 
not with Olivia’s connivance. Was Foster himself 
a party to it ? Or had Mrs. Foster alone, with the 
aid of these friends or relatives of hers, plotted and 
carried out the scheme, leaving him in ignorance 
and doubt like iny own ? 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY FIRST. 

JULIA’S WEDDING. 

Before the Careys and Julia returned to Guernsey, 
Captain Carey came to see me one evening, at our 
house in Brook Street. He seemed suffering from 
embarrassment and shyness ; and 1 could not for a 
time lead him to the point he was longing to gain. 

“You are quite reconciled to all this, Martin ?" he 
said, stammering. I knew very well what he ini ant. 

“ More* than reconciled,” 1 answered, 1 .am 
heartily glad of it. Julia will make you an ex- 
cellent wife.” 

“I am sure of that,” he s.-iicl simiily, “yet it 
makes me nervous a little at limes to think I may 
be standing in your light. I never thought what it 
was coming to when 1 tried to comfort Julia about 
you, or I would have left Johanna to do it all. 
is very difficult to console a person without seeming 
very fond of them ; and then theret’s the danger of 
them growing fond of you. 1 love Julia now with all 
ray heart ; but I did not begin comforting her with 
that view, and I am sure you cxoner.atc me, Martin ?” 

“Ouite, quite,” I said, almost laughing at his 
contrition ; 1 should never have married J ulia, 

believe me ; and I am delighted that slie is going 
to be migried, especially to an old friend like you. 
1 shall make your house my home.’’ 

“ Do, Martin,” he answered, his face brightening ; 
“and now I .am come to ask you a grCtTl favour — a 
favour to us all.” 

“I’ll do it, 1 promise that beforehand,” 1 said. 

“ We have .ill set our hearts on your being my 
best man,” he replied — 'fcat the wedding, you know. 
Johanna says nothing will convince the Guernsey 
people that we are all good friends except th.at. It 
will have a queer look, but if you arc there everybody 
will be satisfied that you do not blame either Julia 
or me. I know it will be hard for you, Martin, 
because of your poor mother, aqd your father being in 
(mernsey still ; but if you can conquer that, for our 
sakes,you would make Hs*every one perfectlyhappy.” 

I had not expected them to ask this ; but when 
I came to think of it, it seemed very natural and 
reasonable. There was no motive strong enough 
to make me refuse to go to Julia’s wedding; so I 
arranged to be with them the last week in July. 

About ten days before going, 1 ran down to the. 
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little village on the Sussex coast to visit Foster, from 
whom, or from his wife, I had received a letter 
regularly three times a week. 1 found him as near 
complete health as he could ever expect to be, and 
1 told him so ; but 1 impressed upon him the urgent 
necessity of keeping himself quiet and unexcited. 

Some days after this 1 crossed in the mail-steamer 
to (hicrnsey, on a Monday night, as the wedding 
was to take place at an early hour on Wednesday 
morning, in time for Captain Carey and J ulia to catch 
the boat to England. Before the steamer touched 
the pier, I caught sight of Captain Carey’s welcome 
face looking out for my appearance. He stood at 
the end of the gangway, as 1 crossed over it with 
my portmanteau. 

“ Come along, Martin,” he said ; “ you arc to 
go with me to the Vale, as my groomsman, you 
know, .^re all the people staring at us, do you 
think I daren’t look rdund. Just look about you 
for me, my boy.” 

‘‘ They arc staring awfully,” I answered, “ and 
there are scores of them waiting to shake hands 
with us.” 

” Oh ! they must not,” he said earnestly ; “ look 
as if you did not sec them, Martin. That’s the 
worst of getting married ; yet most of them arc 
married themselves, and ought to know better. 
There’s the clog-carf waiting for us a few yards off, 
if we could only get to it. I have kept my face sea- 
ward ever since j came on the pier, with my collar 
turned up, and my hat over my eyes. Arc you sure 
they see*who we are ? ” 

“ Sure ! ” I cried, “ why, there's Carey Dobr«5c, 
and Dobree Carey, and Brock dc Jersey, and Dc 
Jersey Ic Cocq, and scores of others.” ^ 

“ Why didn't you come in disguise ? ” asked 
Captain Carey, reproachfully ; but before I could 
answer I was seized upon by the nearest of our 
cousins, and we were whirled into a very vortex 
of greetings and congratulations. It was fully a 
quarter of an hour before we were allowed to dnve 
off m the dog-cart ; and Captain Carey was almost 
breathless with exhaustion. 

“ They are good feUown^” he said, after a time, 
“very good fellows, but it is trying, isn’t it, Martin? 
It is as if no man was ever married before ; though 
they have gone through it themselves, and ought to 
know how one feels.” 

After dinner, in the cool of the summer evening, 
we drove back into tojvn to see Julia for the last time 
before we met in church the next morning. There 
was an air of glad excitenfbnt pervading the house. 
Friends were running in, with gifts and pleasant 
words of congratulation. J ulia herself had a peculiar 
modest stateliness and frank dignity, which suited 
her well. She was happy and content, and her face 
glowed. Captain Carey’s manner was one of tender 
chivalry, somewhat old-fashioned. 1 found it a hard 
thing to “ look at happiness through another’s eyes.” 


1 drove Captain Carey and Johanna home along 
the low, level shore which I had so often traversed 
with my heart full of Olivia. 

” A fortnight longer,” I said to myself, “and Tardif 
will know where she is ; then I can take measures 
for her tranquillity and safety in the future.” 

It was well for me that 1 had slept during my 
passage, for 1 had little sleep during that night. 
Twice 1 was aroused by the voice of Captain Carey 
at my door, inquiring what the London time was, 
and if 1 could rely upon my watch not having 
stopped. At four o’clock he insisted upon every- 
body in the house getting up. The ceremony was 
to be Sblemniscd at seven, for the mail steamer 
from Jersey to England w'as due in Guernsey at 
nine, and there were no other means of quitting 
the island later in the day. Under these circum- 
stances there coi^d be no formal wedding breakfast, 
a matter not much to be regretted. There would 
not l)c too much time, so J ohanna said, for the 
bride to change her wedding-dress at her own 
house for a suitable travelling costume, and the 
rest of the day would be our own. 

Captain Carey and I were standing at the altar 
of tlie old church some minutes before the bridal 
procession appeared. He looked pale, but wound 
up to a high pitch of resolute courage. The church 
was nearly full of edger spectators, all of whom I 
had known from my childhood— -faces that would 
have crowded about me, had 1 been standing in the 
bridcgroomjs place. Far back, half sheltered by a 
pillar, 1 saw the white head and handsome face of 
i^y father, with Kate Daltrcy by his side ; but 
though the church was so full, nobody had entered 
the same jfew. His name had not been once 
mentioned in my hearing. As far as his old circle 
in Guernsey was concerned, Dr. Dobn5c was dead. 

At length Julia appeared, pale like the bride- 
groom, but dignified and prepossessing. She did 
not glance at me ; she evidently gave no thought 
to me. That was well, and as it should be. If any 
fancy had been lingering in my head th.at she still 
regretted somewhat the exchange she had made, 
that fancy vanished for ever. Julia’s expression, 
when Captain Cg-rcy drew her hand through his 
arm, and led her down the aisle to the vestry, was 
one of unmixed contentment. 

Yet there was a pang in it — reason as I would, 
there was a pang in it for me. I should have liked 
her to glance once at me, with a troubled and 
dimmed eye. I should have liked a shade upon 
her face, as I wrote my name below hers in the 
register. But there was nothing of the kind. She 
gave me the kiss, which I demanded as her cousin 
Martin, ^vithout embarrassment, and after that she 
put her hand again upon the bridegroom’s arm, and 
marched off with him to the carriage. 

A whole host of us accompanied the bridal pair 
to the pier, and saw them start off on their wedding 
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trip, with a pyramid of bouquets before them on the ! long as they were in sight. That duty done, the 

deck of the steamer. We ran round to the light- I rest of the day was our own. 

house, and waved out hats and handkerchiefs as j end of cuafter the fifty-first. 


A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


IN TW'O TARTS. — PART TlIE SECOND. 


^ ^ ^ ^ window sits the 

gyjaflg ,1 ' foreman, listening, pen in 

' hand, to one of the boys, 

reading a proof in 
^ mechanical but clear 
voice. There is a con- 
ri* stant shuffle and*click of 

type as the compositors, 
with rhythmical move- 
incut of the hands and 
■ S arms, select the letters 

'' with extraordinary quick- 

ie? ness and precision from their special 
compartments in the case, and drop 
them under their thumbs in .the 


little brass “composing-stick” that they hold in 
their hands. The slip of copy is before them, and 
as each stickful is completed, the man, holding the 
type between two strips of brass, lifts it cleverly 
out and adds it to the incomplete column that stands 
on a slanting desk by his side, in a long brass tray 
or “ galley.” Presently some one calls out — 

“ 15 oy, you can pull this galley of police ncwsii’ 
and the boy runs off with the brass tray, fastens 
it light with wooden “ quoins,” which he w'ed^cs in 
with a rap or two of an iron tool, and'hurries to a 
corner of the room where the proof-press stands — 
an old creaking affair of the year One ; or if it is 
loa-timc, the men have laid dow-n their conjposing- 
sticks, and taken off the shades that guard their 
eyes from the glare of the flaring bal’s-wing gas- 
burners, and aiU nestled in under their frame.s, 
chatting, and cli inking their tinful of hot tea. 

The scene I have sketched was on* an oi-dinary 
da)' : on publishing day— Friday- -all w'as changed. 
The office then, above and below, was no more like 
the ordinaiy office than a ship in a gale of wind is 
like the same ship in a calm. On Friday .all hands 
were on deck. We were on the alert, and all sail set. 
IJeUnv in the machine-room the engine-men were 
greasing .and polishing, with all the care and pride 
with which grooms prepare a Derby lavourite for 
the r.ace. Wheels were tested, driving-b.ands ex- 
amined, cogs looked to, cylinders scrutinised, blan- 
kets overhauled, ink rollers renewed. In the count- 
ing-house, our old Tim Linkinwater was no longer 
placidly push irg up his respectable silver spectacles 
With one finger, his pen hovering in the air between 
the reel lines, as he smilingly discovered his last 
ca<;ting-up to be quite correct ; nor was his subordi- 


nate, the cx-cathedral-chorister, moodily humming 
a passage from, say, one of Tallis’s responses ; but 
ten to one both of them were battling with some 
sharp advertising tradesman about the sc.alc of .ad- 
vertisement cliarges on taking a quantity. Every 
moment the door would be flying open with c\- 
ch.ange slips from the other newspaper offices, or 
w'ith messages from people who sent marriages, 
births, deaths, or paragraphs of news. In the 
editor’s room the cry for copy would be incessant. ■ 
“Men sbinding still, sir — four mc.rc columns 
wanted.” There was a constant mumble. “ P.C'., 
104, deposed that on Wednesday night he was on 
duty in Broad Street, when he saw the prisoner ” 
— or “the house, messuage, and tenement known 
as the Whealsheaf, situate and being”— or “the 
honourable member said that, in the whole course 
of his political career, he never remembered so dis- 
graceful a compromise” — or it would be a railway 
tabic, with half an hour’s intcre.sting rcc.ipilulation 
of 5.40, 2.30, 3.15, 6.2, and so on-»thc listener con- 
stantly trying back at doubtful passages, where he 
S'ispccted carelessness or mistake in the rctldcr. 

There was no regular dinner for the editor or his 
subordinates on publishing day. We just sent out 
for something, and sweeping a place clear of man- 
gled newspapers, took it there in pic-r.ic fashion, 
and then fell to work again. We read away at proof 
after proof ')f all the news, poetry, foreign, local, 
markets, murders, minced together in •tedious con- 
fusion, till wc became giddy. Towcards evening the 
foreman would m.ake his frequent appearance with 
tidings of alarm, and looking like the sailor w'ho 
comes to tell the captain that a leak is gaining, or 
rather like that scared (flbaturc who opened Priam’s 
curtains in the dead of night, and told him half 
his Troy was burnt. Four columns too much, and 
till two columns of latest news and advertisements 
to get in ! To lighten the vessel, then, the editor 
resolved at all hazards — out went the poetry ruth- 
lc.ssly, overboard went the “varieties,” away to lar- 
board went the facetious letter of “ Poluflogboyo 
Molasses ” on Scholastic*M.anagemcnt. 

The great anxiety now was for what the seven 
o’clock post would bring. The boy was dLspatched 
the moment the clock struck for the contents of box ^ 
“ sixty-eight." Back he came, puffing and blowing, 
and ficry-red with haste, his apron full of letters 
and papers. The editor plucked them open as 
Quickly as a London fishmonger opens oysters : 
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four advertisements — good ; Fete Champetre — yes, 
this must be cut down ; latest wool market, latest 
several other things. Two important letters with 
large seals the editor leaves for the last. He opens 
them, when the rest of the copy has been sent up 
to the hungry compositors, with respect and care. 
The one' is from a gentleman signing himself “ A 
Reformer.” He* proposes that our paper, to which 
he intends to subscribe, should be doubled in size, 
.and one page of it weekly devoted to articles on the 
national debt and the modern system of banking. 
The second is'from our editor's old friend — the stop- 
my-paper monster, who has now given a fresh 
sting to his malice by stopping his paper on the 
very cve of publication. Irritated at this, the 
editor would go to the speaking-pipe, and with the 
voice of a wounded bull, roar — ‘ 

“ Send down for proof ! — there’s one been w.ait- 
ing here half an hour — and let me knojv how much 
more copy is w.'intcd ! ” 

Hang ! incessantly goes the swing-door up-stairs 
(letting out the buzz and cries of the men by gusts), 
.md headlong plunge the boys with the required 
news, and with fluttering proofs. Compositors 
follow, craving for half a slip, a quarter, or even two 
inches of corrected proof, for time is going. Two 
or three come at once, and fight and fight for the 
scraps like sharks for a drowning sailor. It is a 
question of moments now. There is only one more 
revise to read. T^cy are going to press in half an 
hour at fur.thcst. Mysterious sounds increase ; cheery 
shouts as from seamen struggling with the elements 
rise from the machine-room ; the engines begin to 
rumble experimentally like the stone of Sisyphus 
set on the roll ; cheery shouts answer ^ach other 
from above .and below. A boy dashes in wijth the 
l.'itcst papers— in a moment we slice out the result 
of the last debate, the price of stocks, and the last 
foreign news, 4ind run up with them to the com- 
positors. \Vc sit down by the fire .at last, light a 
pipe, and w.aTm some coffee ; we sip and'smokc, or 
fall into a troubled doze. The slam of a door 
awakes us— it is a boy with the last revise j we prop 
uii our heavy eyelids and |pad, half asleep. The 
buy who comes for it informs us — 

“ The pages are going doAvn directly, sir.” 

We run up-stairs ; every one is in a bustle and 
hurry. Two strong-armed men with their sleeves 
tucked up arc busy .at two of the pages, great 
squares of smooth-face^ type, driving in the quoins 
that fix them in their iron frames ; and one or two 
of the men are at work witR iron needles, picking 
out the corrections in the last revise, slipping out 
the lines of flat type 'witli practised skill, and read- 
ing them along to see that no errors have been left. 
Another man, with a broad flat brush dipped in 
cleansing lye, is scrubbing another column. The 
foreman hands us a penny-a-liner's slip of “ flimsy," 
just sent in with a flowery report of a very small 


and harmless fire at Bedminster — that, too, is added 
to the latest news. There is a great rattling in the 
drawers under the stone table for more furniture 
(pieces of measured wood) for closing the chases. 

“ Look .alive, or we shall miss the post ! ” cries 
the editor ; then with a last hammer at the quoins, 
and a rattle of the iron tools on the stone slab, the 
two men lift down the chases, and drag them care- 
fully over the floor towards the trap-door that opens 
into the machine-room. The rope is lowered, the 
pulley adjusted, the hook fixed, down swing the 
pages. That last hammering has told every one 
what is going on. Presently the noises above 
cease, ttfe house vibrates with the revolutions of 
the cylinders. Jn a minute or two a boy runs in 
with a pointed sheet. We all go over it for any 
final corrections — the editor looks to his leaders, 
I and the reportir to our meetings. The editor 
counts the advertisements with religious care, and 
[ discovers to his delight ten more than last week. 

In the folding-room the apprentices arc tearing 
away at the papers, and preparing them for the 
post. The men not busy at the engine arc smoking 
their pipes at the street-door, calmly content, like 
mariners in port after a storm. 

The week’s work is over, we are in harbour at 
last. The stop-my-paper monster will grind his 
teeth when he hears what he has lost. The Mirror 
and Mergiry will not be far beyond us this wef‘k 
in advertisements. Polufiogboyo Molasses will be 
furious to see his prosy article on School Discipline 
omitted. Never mind, we can bear it ; so, folding 
up our papers, we wander sleepily home, through 
the narrow moon-lit streets, and past that dim 
room over th^porch of Redcliffe Church, where the 
marvellous boy, who perished in his pride — Ch.at- 
terton — pretended he found the poems that he 
forged. 

The other day I went back to the old office. 
What a change in twenty years ! a change symboli- 
cal of what the Press — that is the embodied nation 
— has been doing. No longer the sleepy old 
weekly paper, ■with its stale news, its dead-alive 
Tory leaders, its tiresome reports of the dinners .and 
comings of age ; no longer the drowsy concoctions' 
of dull old tradesmen for leaders. No ; a smart 
daily paper now, quite up to the mark of the day ; a 
staff of three reporters, with a room of their own. 
The editor is .an Oxford man, a gentleman and a 
scholar. In the evening, telegraph boys come 
running in every moment with telegrams, leaders 
arrived from London, intelligence carefully posted 
up frdln all parts of England, and latest betting. 
The editor, no longer a mere agent of the lawyer 
of his party, associates as a gentleman with gen- 
tlemen, and visits the commercial room and, the 
public meetings of the city as an equal with the 
best. He is entirely independent, and attacks any 
abuse of the day boldly and fearlessly. 
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There is no longer that servile borrowing from are more reporters to collect it ; the “ enormous 
the London papers ; the country editor has now an gooseberry ” ripens unneeded on the tree ; and it is 
opinion of his own, and directs the opinion of his no longer necessary at the last moment, in order to 
town. There is abundance, news too; there fill up a column, to ‘'kill a child' at Liverpool.*' 


O’FARRELL THE FIDDLER. 

AN IRISH IDYLL. 


P OW, ,thin, .what has become of Thady 
. . .OTarrell? . * - 

The holiest poor man, what’s delayin' 
.him, why? 

O, the thrush mig^t be dumb, and the lark 
cease to carol, 

'Whin his 'music began to 
^ sky. 

Three summers have gone sinceSv^ve missed you, 
O’Farrell, ' ‘ 

From the weddm’, and pattern,' and fair on the 
green. 

In an hour to St. John well light up the tar-harreh* 
But ourselves we’re not flatter’n' that thin youH 
be seen. - . ' . ’ ' 

O Thady, ivelve^watphed.apd we've .waited for eyer, 
To see your ouM^self steippin' into the town— 

Wid your corduroy^i patched so clane and so clever, 
And the pride of a' Gde^ ih. yottr^ s]ni|e or your 
frown. ' , . ■ , 

Thin some one would say, “ Her^s Thady O’Far-' 
relli”' • ■' ' / / * i ' 

And ‘I God bless' \he good manMet's go meet 
him,” we cried ; ' , ' 

And wid this from, tbdr play, and wd that from 
their quarrel. 

All the little ones ran^o behrst at your side. 

Soon amongst us you'd stands wid 'the ould people’s 
blessin’, • ' * \ ' 

As they leaned from the door to look out -at: you 
P.a«s; 

Wid the colleen’s kiss>hand, anck the childer’s 
caressin’, 

And the boys fightin’, sure^ which ’d stand your 
first glass. . 

Thin you’d give us the news out of Cork and ^il- 
. larncy—; 

Had O’Flynn inairied yet?— Was ould Mack still 
at work ? — 

Shine’s political views — Barry’s last bit of blarney— 
And the boys you had met on their way to New 
York. 

But whin from the' sight of our ffay- frontin’ village 
The far-frownin’ Blasketf stole into the shade, 

* An empty tAT-bari-cl, whenever procurable, forms the centre* 
point of llie nnuuul Irish bonfire on Si. John’s Eve. 
t One of the great sei rocks off the coast cf Kerry. 


And the warnin’ of night called up from the tilKigc 
The girl wid her.bastet, the bay wid his spade, 

By the glowin’ turf-hre, or the harvest moon’s glory, 
In the'd^V^owded * ring that around you we 
'made, " 

We’d no. other desire than your heart-thrillin’ 
story, ■ 

Or the song that you’d sing, or the tune that you 
’ played. 

Till you’d ask, wid a leap from your seat in the 
middle. 

And a shuffle and slide of your foot on the floor, 
.“Let’s be tryin' a step, boys and girls, to the 
■ fiddle.” 

“Faugh a ballagh,”* we cried, “ for a jig, to be 
sure.” 

Thin you’d tunc wid a sound that arose as delightin’ 

' our own colleen’s voice, so sweet and so clear, 
As she coyly wint round, wid a curtsey invitin’ 

'The best of the boys for the ffln to prepare. 

For a minute or so, till the couples were ready, 

• ' On your shoulder and chin the fiddle lay quiet ; 
Then down came your bow so quick and so steady, 
And ayf^y we should spin to the left or the right ! 

For whinever you start jig or planxty so nierr}-, 
Wid.^th^r caperin’ twirls and their rollickin’ runs, 
Where^ thc heel or the heart in tjie kingdom of 
Kerry 

Of the -boys and the girls that’s not wid you at 
once ? 

Thin how Micky Dense forgedf steps was a wonder. 
And well might oufflkromcii of Roseen be proud — 
Such a face, such a grace, and her darlin’ feet 
under,' 

Like two swallows skimmin’ the skirts of a cloud. 

Thin, Thndy, ochone 1. come back, for.widout you 
We are never as gay as we were in the past 
{p-Farrell himself here lays his hand on the speaker's 

*• 

O Thady, mavrone, why, thin, 1 wouldn’t doubt 
you. 

Huzzah ! boys, huzzah ! Here's O’Farrcll at last! 
A. Perceval Graves (Shiel Dhuv). 


• Irish for “ Clear the way." 
t An^itce, improvised new steps. 
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TStE CONFIDANTE. 



W Wvi bw, out ” 


i f i I I 

t letter, Lucy? for tne to xead? 

Ah, tejU-tale blushes, what secret, ttow ?. 
I am but teasing. There, never hee^, 

Mor blur with furrows that little brow. 


Yes, as I thought. Tts the. old, old ta]lc v 
He loves you ; dreams stf you night and. day ; 
With hope he brightens, with dread turns p^e. 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings grey. 


VoL. V.— New Sbeies. 


141 
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Love hves for ever, if heart bom— real , 

But fades like the roses l\e now just dipped, 
When told by one who your peace would steal. 
Then flit to some blossom as honey-hpped 

To you each word here is truth’s own mint , 

To me, once cheaeted^ thereat room for doubt , 
You, sister, doidd give bun your love sans stmt— 
What 7 temnndtremblmg? a dawning pout? 


Wdl, darhi^, beheve then, and cynic thought 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun , 

He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught , 

I would not darken new light begun 

His words are manly ; an honest ting 
Sounds m each semenoa Ah^ Lucy,hve 
Long m the love that can never wing, 

Whilst I— well, yes— 1 have yet to give 

Alice Fitzoesald 


THS. oecsadm akd tsce boo^tak. 






leiMihDW pB- 


. m 

tfow dhnuld We 

^MSiaihtoL alymt 
ohtjOanlne de 
pendents and 4 t m decaMHU cry of 

»Maddiigi»Wf]lpkM 
belief that fhe 4lC(^kbEya 
dogs go mad Mhiof them 
phobia is an n?h 
in the comitdlaidddfhiitr 
sponsible 

Widi thsnkful the efMi of thMe 

gentlenmn who doidl^ otm ahhanscs^ wo oaWnigd 
help itmmduig tiiei{t that tMi^remda* a^d etpatt 
— -s ^ dogtcbyi la the calendars is very dis^ 
lij||d the belief certain dates are 

ruonduciviB tothe dUCuihaace of canme 
/ JH» Ipeaita hoamuable to an age whose 
^ i with oducatmaal schemes 

TodsIlMmfd^l^ of the dog-days 

wemmaWdhtkdde thrmitih some three thousand 
years, and fochs our nthmtMR) upon Egypt and the 
nver HiUl The est^people of that country were 
naturst^ stmOk wiUi W nae and oveidew of Ae 
famous nver, a jftwnomeaon which, though its after 
effects became obvionsl} beneficud, was pnmanly 
a source of discomfort and distress, by ts inunda 
tion of the low lying grounds For a tune the 
occurrence woidd be regarded as casual or fortui- 
tous , but at length it wua recognised as a mgular 
event, and its toause was a subject of great per 
lde\ity The winds and the heavens were stmhed 
with a view to diicovcnng some coittcident and 


apmud^ eeatelated j^ieiiionumoh In them At 

a lt WsdregiStiBad that a few days before the 
lOgpn to sw^ a bnght star regularly lose 
kfluthre the eaonung homOh just m advance of the 
IQIL 

Every yeaf the star appeared at the same 
EeaaimihtlmEnine spot, and its approach to the 
sdn was as nynMy Ibllawed by the nsing of the 
watets. ft was ansioudy looked for as a 31^,11 of 
cotmng pdol by those who dwelt m the rec,ions 
ippkngered by tbo rivet's overflow, and these 
people accordingly forsook thmr habitations upon 
appearance and migrated to higher lands And 
becaw the star was as a waloA warning of the 
appmnah of a thiei or an enemy^ they gave it the 
xiamo jfi/boa/or whidi ui their Irngiago 

sigmflad a dog moreover, there was a mam 
fonQpapparmt illation between the mominj, stai 
swelling nver, the foimerteceivcd a second 
tii^ to which we know ton Jo^a and 

Jeremialt waacne of the sevend names of the Nile , 
god toh this word our name for the star, Strius, 
tobe«#dlMned. 

a rat^'4t4fr^ of the dog star as a 
name the Egyptois Ac star was one of the 
moat impflctoh if ftet the most important, of the 
lesser ldmmaties 4 tf the sky It marked a critical 
time It defliiied their agncultnral year, the first 
month of which was caEed after its name Its 
colour, Whiph would naturally be influenced by 
atmosphenc conditions, was closely watched, and 
from Its bnght or heavy lustre, mdicatmg fp reality 
the clearness or murkiness of the monqiig airs, 
the fruitfulness or bamenneK of the year wis fore* 
cast Divme honours were gccotded to it, since it 
was supposed, m the absence of a cogmsaUe cause, 
to produce the fertilisiclg inundation that its heliacal 
rising announced But it was also seemingly ap- 
parent to the untaught observers that the contiguity 
of the sun and star was the came of die excessive 
heat that regularly prevailed at the season , for the 
conjunction took place m the height of summer 
And the coincidence thus observed between that 
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conjunction and the prevaleiice of sickness and A word now upon the star itsell^ wliich tariglnated 
breaking out of fev&ta, gave rise to fhebdief hithat the ancient belief. Sirius is one of the' usost in- 
malarious influence which all antiquity ‘asrignfld’ to terestihg bo4ieB id the stdhff universe.' It' is the 
the star, and of whicfh we hkve 'a siirvivil in olir ob- brightest sttr in our heavens ; It cannot, ht»wever, 
servai.ce of the sp-Cidled dog-days. The . Star had be seen on thew summer Aights,,for dw voiyitsason 
its peculiar god,natiied suad^ a^iease his that it Goqrses oar skies near die sun, and therefore 

rage, that the p^c^e ndgl^ n^ bo ,SCOUtged with in full dayhght ;■ bat; in the winter and eariy spring 
disease, a sacrifice waa, xnaife of .z^haired it is h most^cwncpiCUouS'cbject in the southern fnaoct 
persons, ghnmlly fiueignets^ wbo ttay haVebeeh of 'the sky^ never rising, in Engla^, much higher 
sojourning in Egypt. Greece took up the ^pet- iban i^.d^prte^^^iEch is about the altitude of the 
stition, and her. poets perpetnated 'tt: \ ^ first #eek of Februaiy. 

imbib^ it, and yeariysacrific^ a brawn, dog to the On hs pi^lnent brightness it was, in 

star to assuage its direM influence. - .The' as a 
agency was supposed to endure thip^ ^ far correcting instruments and 

days before and twenty days after the hohacatiw^'' andgeneraliy it was used as a 

of Sirius, that », fbr''.taftnty da^ f^'edesthil measurements. But as 

the one on which the star rose to be subject 

as the sun. Thesd wdre' the ^ in extent, hot nevei> 

classic times, and from tfiiem we pbpdralllfttid^] fbr the above-mentioned 

days. They could not be detoitfin^ HiiM ahy , 'These . mysterious motions so 

grcc of accuracy, for^ the heliacal dSKSg of. a star ;fmthefed.i^aafeKid^^ lengditurned 

varies with the latitude of ^ place Of ^obseriratifin. Sftl»'oat4^ itbeir stafliMcd'star lists. Tfarragaries 
And the date of this* rising in ai:^^e differs 'albi4<ri^ijb! rifiCited ^gte!iMcitriostty,and one in- 
from century to century on \accc^ ofthe,p]^ to aueoiuft for therm 

cession of the equinoxes I so th^'fhe present mid^ -Tlmihtow.Ckii^xiU'as^^ Bessel, watched 
or datum day of the canicular period diffem gte^^ the ■tar .Jdis^netis^ ^nd .by constant measure- 
from what it was wheii||he.observancd<d ments Kd|$fi»d 'j||ihos^V<lt 'fftoe^ and dhiection 

was established. Of itt deriadi^ iddfssi^^ He was at kB;^h led 

This change of date brings us face to flape whh to the faiaage cimcliiwto the great star, which 
the absurdity committed year, by yeinr^.^v^pttr is doab|leiM».a 

almanac-makers. *They persirtip ;;|q magiu^^ pttlkd' about by 

forty dog-days commence on tlm 3 ;rd of Ju]|y a^.'end- some (Bstjjfbing 1^ nei^hbouEhood, which 
onthcTithofAt^st Whatdothey.|neah? $||^||tisp bflb|y,'M to be 

that they reco^ise the ancient faith 

influence, and accordingly (mmpote its.te^'^ the too^jip *‘dis- 

above-described reckoning, they are upt^li^ik' Sup- .turi^ing b^y.” jhe^,!and JeyeA.yrtat so far as to 
position woefully wrong ini ' their daM $. to^at t^\ind|cafce the hypothetical 

present time and in this coun|ry the fleg-sta^iri^ Tel^opeshad 

heliacally, or with the sun, on or abc^.the, of bi^erto Su^' to i^le^\,it;, at last a famous 
August, and tberefbre the d'assical instrittnr^t-^i&er and obqervri:, hCr. Alvan Cark, 

in chronological strictness, .from the of July'b Hif Boston, employ^ ope of die largest glasses that 

the Tst of September, tw^ty da^ie^Tsd^ diab'^thg had tfaeirbeeik constructed, sueceeM in discover- 
period universally promulgated.' But ihiS is rather ing a tiny, star In of the great one, and 

late for a period of canine rabidness.- ' Do* the actually fn the positioh'a^gned to it by the qalcu- 
calcndar compilers, then, irrespective of.^ star^ lators, thereby con^leti^'the accomplishment of* 
put down the traditional dates m iaith as to their an astropomical ftimnph akin to that famous one 
supposed danj^, a^ with the o]|[ed qf m^taih- by Vhich the Iflan^;' Neptune was brougto to our 
ingabehVt^t dc^maypipbi^4ceepjthi^a^S .cognisance. 

uptofhesidbf July, blit Little doubt' now eidsts that this satellite 

on the 4th, and'ii^f^ ai^ to be mhrded body is the cause of Sirius’ vagaries, though 

to the Tith of Ati^st safely treated a^mtional information is. atiU in request concerning some 
beasts bn the laih? If datgs are specifier /some- points that require to be ascertained before a v^ra , 
thing should he meant by their particuli^satlon. ^ausa can be considered as completely established. . 
True, dogs do znadden about this time, '1^t t^ey It seems as^ough the smaller object wprq a planet 
observe no days, and their rage is one of &e Ibast^ revolvijpg, like those in our .system, ^^ut it^ 
serious consequences of the^ hbt weath<^ t]a% primary, and. possildy deriving its light -and heat 
normally comes after the sumiUCT, solstice. Except therefrom. Does it derive vivifying power also? 
as a curious tradition, the dog-diiy s have no; cl^n and if so, what is the stage upon tbe scale of creative 
to our serious regard. ' development at which life has there arrived? Has 
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man been reached, or has he been surpassed by 
beings still more intellectual ? 

This is not the only point of purely astronomical 
interest attaching to the canine star. On account 
of its brightness it was selected by Dr. Huggins for 
a beautiful experiment, for determining whether stars 
have a proper motion in the direction of the line of 
sight from the earth. Astrenomers can and do de- 
termine relative motions of stars in a plane at right 
angles to this direction ; they can nee if a star 
moves up or down, or to right or left ofsi certain 
mean position, but obviously they cannot detennine 
a motion, so to speak, backwards or forwards. 
But it occurred to Dr. Huggi^ that this might be 
done by an experiment whicH' has its analogy in a 
well-known acoustical one. If we rapidly approach 
a source of ; sound, say .a railway whistle, or, what 
is the same thing, if the soundu^'^body ap|a:oau^ 
us, its note will be heightened in pit^ or inade 
sharper, because the waves of sput^ will be made 
^virtually shorter ^d will come to bur ear in abnor- 
mally rapid ^succession ; and rapidity of wave- 
transit determines the of a sound. Conversely . 
if a sounding body recede from us its note becomes 
flattened or lowered, because the waves are fragged 
out and come to us wi^ less than their nonnal 
rapidity. This variation pf pitchmay frequently be 
recognised by a shaxp ear in the case ^ railway 
whistles, or it may be made manif!^ by moving a 
sonorous tuning-fork, to and from the ear. Now 
light, like sound, consists wavemotions, and if 
the w^ve-length of a p^^ticular nqr from a star can 
be found to vary from the.rvofiBnl wave-length tf 
that ray, it is to be ,lnfet3red that die stfv is ap- < 


proaching or receding from us according to the 
direction of the variation. Dr. Huggins accordingly 
devised a plan for accurately comparing tlie wave- 
length of a ray from a hydrogen light in his tele- 
scope, with a hydrogen ray from the star ‘^iri.is. 
He found a discordance which repeated observation 
assured him was a real '^change ctf pitch" of the 
nature anticipated ; the luminous nofte was lowered 
and a rocedence was thus indilated ^ By measuring 
the amount of alteration he was enabled to make a 
quantitative determination of the rate of motion of 
the star, and thus he found, after allowing for the 
earth^s orbital movement, that the earth and star are 
.running away from one another at the rate of 29^ 
jnileS !n a sitcond. Which is moving, star or solar 
system, or both, we know not at present The 
speed seems incredible, but when we consider that 
Sirius is at least one hundred and twenty billions of 
miles away, and that it would at 29^ miles a second 
mke twenty thousand years to double this distance, 
We need not fear that our friend the dog-star will 
'rim out of 'sight. 

H^hly important results are expected from an 
ettension of this research' to other stars upon 
D'f. Huggins is at present engaged. From 
an' examination of the motions which, as we have 
said, they can observe, astronomers have pretty 
well agreed that the whole Stellar system is drift- 
ing towards one point of space, situated in the 
constellation Hercules but otherwise unremarkable. 
It wfll be a grand attainment if Dr. Huggins should 
cbfifrrm this view by evidence from a source so 
independent and distinct as that which he is 
invoking. 



,OLD WAXKS.v* 


GREAT red soz^ In a 
fonesome place, ' 

Burning among the green 
folds of the mountains ; 
Here, broken land, all red and 
blank and bald^ 
cr, .flu$bed belts of leafy emerald 
f|ie rugged range's peak 
rand base 1 

The parched, hath well-ni^h 

lapilied. the' ^htains, ^ 

Which feed the brighf y<|^s of the river, dry ; 

And thus it glitters middle space 

Of this waste land, behe^h a wasting sky, 

With many a glinting break and .n^ral weir, 

And pmttlings querulous of April days. 

Here in the 'stream the Arater-lily swai's, 

And heath purple, gOrte is golden. here, 

And here the hcart-%\Tqught tnemoriea which make 
the landscape dear; 


Did I but dream, or was it truly so ? 

It was the season when the laggard crow 
Qangs jatgoning homeward, while the folding 
- star ’ , 

Qeaves vrith keen crystal gold the brindled west ; 
And where the river washed a shingly bar 
With silvery swirls of musical unrest, 

Two happy beings sat as* in a dream, 

And both were young, and one most swoet of 
face, 

And dreamily one' sowed rose-leaves - in the 
stream, , 

Which whirled them seaward through that lonesome 
place. * 

No man can feed low sunset fires, I ween, 

Or stay the river prattling to the sea 1 
Dead years I though suc^ thligs ne'er .again 
can be, 

Is it not much to know that such have been ? 

William Canton. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 

FOUL AIR, WATER, AND FOOD, THE SEED-PLOTS OF DISEASE AMD DEATH. 
BY DR. ANDREW WYNTER. 









IN THREE PARTS.—: 

£ cannot but agree with ' 
Mr. Simon’s grave denun- 
ciations of the inadequacy 
of the present manage- 1 
ment of a supply whifdi 
' should be in the hands ! 
[j jof municipalities, andliis words in 
‘ the twelfth report eannot be 
peated too often in the public e»r 
**1t seems to me that the public, is 
hitherto very impeil'ectly pnftectjpd 
against certain extreme dange^^ 
which the nuU/aU^a of a water 
company, supplying perhaps half, a 
million of customers, may suddenly 
bring upon great masses of population. Its 
colossal power of life and death is something 
for which, tin recently, there has been no pre- 
cedent in the history of the world ; and such a 
power, in whatever hands it is vested, ought most 
sedulously to ' be guarded against 1 venture to 
submit t^t the penalty of jC2oo which the Metro- 
polis Water Act imposes, for a violation of its pro- 
visions, is utterly incommensurate with the magni- 
tude of the public danger which a last administration 
of the law rq>rcsents ; and it is certain dtat in 1852, 
when this statute was enacted, the state of science 
did not enable it to Imow, as it must now, Imow, 
that a water company distributiug sewage-tainted 
water may in a day take the lives gf hundreds.*’ 
There can be no doubt, as be asserts, that the loss 
or damage to life by the supply of tainted water, 
would render a company liable to an action for 
damages ; but the proof could' not<be like that ad- 
duced at a railway accident ; hence, we suppose, 
no such action has been taken by persons so injured, 
but for that very reason the penalty for violation 
of the provisions of the Act should be so heavy, as 
to act as a safeguard to the people.. 

And not only do we require drinking-water for 
the millions contained within this province of 
houses, but also baths: When some years ago our 
iDiaths and wash-houses were established, the 
narrowness of the scheme in which .they were con- 
ceived escaped attention. It was not seen that 
what was most required was not the means of 
ablution, so much as a pleasant physical exercise 
to stiengthen and refresh the body. If the old 
Roman in his fine air required the magnificent 
baths, the ruins of which still testify to the grand 
scale on which they were constructed, and the 
sanitary spirit in which they were Conceived, how 
much the more does the grimy citizen of the sooty 


PART THE SECOND. 

City demand the healthy stimulus of 'spacious 
swimming baths 1 Unfortunately our river is too 
filthy to be utilised in this manner, but we have the 
waters of the various parks tOLOur hand, and it only 
requires a little thought on the part of those in 
authority, to construct in them the finest baths in 
£un^pew' jim that is v^antiqg may be supplied at a 
ve^ dteap nite: dresling-rooms under cover for 
th(^,i#ho canafford to pay for the accommodation, 
and with a safe depth of water, for 

thpse Who chnnot In two of the parks, the water 
is'sdfficiently shallow to afiow of boys and those 
who' are karnhig to swim ; whilst in the others 
nothing would be easier than, by means of sub- 
merged staging, to give any depth that may be 
hCcessaiy. Under certain restrictions as to hours oi 
bathing, these waters may be tamed to healthful 
exercising spaces, without offence to any one. It 
wQuld be difficult to estimate the advantage to the 
Londoner of a system of open baths, which would 
tempt him to learn to sWim, and to exercise his 
limbs in this health-^ving pastime. This would 
be the true water-cure to his relaxed fible, and a 
sanitary advance that we may weU take up from 
the point where it was left off by the ancients. We 
may, however, improve upon old ways by bringing 
I the sea to us^ There would be no engineering diffi- 
ralty in laying pipes b^ide the Brighton line, and 
pumping at fixed times a sufficient supply of fresh 
ocean-watsr clok to our doors. We feel quite 
certain the briny element would ' prove a tonic of 
the highest value, an4 .voidd pay in a pecuniary 
sense, whilst in a sanitary one it would be a valu- 
able example of preventive medicine. 

Equally with foul watery foul air is a constant 
means of prop^ting disease. Science has not 
yet givemus a p^ectrinsight into the nature of the 
particles which, floating in the atmosphere, pro- 
duce the many fevers known as zymotic. The facts 
azie. however growing apace, and before long, ho 
doubt we shall have conquered the enigma. It js 
sufficient however, for sanitaiy purposes, for us to 
know that disease may be taken in by the air pas- 
j^i^es as weU as by the alimentary canal ; hence, 
a necessity for establishing a standard of purity in 
the atmosphere as well as in the water. 

No doubt the abolition of cesspools in all our 
great, cities has wonderfully purified the. air. 
Sewers, so constructed as to carry off all foul 
impurities from the houses to a distance, have 
banished the great plagues which afflicted large 
congregations of men in the middle ages ; but it 
is quite certain, perfect as we may conceive this 
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method of removing animal refuse to be, that it has , 
its disadvantages, which are of a serious nature. 
Whilst we have been careful to make them water- 
tight, we have taken too little notice of the fact that 
they arc gasometers of a most deadly gas. We put 
our sewage out of sight, and think we have gut rid 
of it ; but it finds us out nevertheless. Every gulley 
in the stilts, every untrapped sink in our houses 
(and who sees to the traps ?) is an outlet for this 
gas, which, bei^ much lighter than the air, has a 
constant tend<mcy to escape. Accordihg to the 
density or the elasticity of the atmosphere, the 
quantity of Storm-water in the sewers, ihe state 
of the thermometer, so this gas is constancy rising 
and forcing itself out into our houses, whic^ sme 
•as collectors to receive it. 

The necessity of ventilsfing the sewers has long 
been a theine which has cs^ercised engineers. 
Several plans have beeii proposed^ and some ^ve 
even been put in practice.^ Among these are sug- 
gestions for the connection of the rain-water pipes 
from the houses’widi' the sewers, so as to^drain olt* 
the gas as it arises. This system has been tried in 
some of the northern cities ; but we hear that the 
effect has been ' to discharge it into the upper 
windows of the houses, a remedy worse than the 
original disease. , In order to neutralise' this 
foul air, more open spaces are demanded in our 
crowded cities. But' our exclusive habits prevent 
our taking, or rather yidding, the advantages we 
have in this respect already. F or instancei nothing 
strikes a fbieigner with greater astonishment than 
the system' English people have of making open 
spaces, filling them with' tfces, carpeting them withP 
grass, and then' rigidly locking them up. The de- ^ 
solation of our City squai^^ for instance, is dis- 
tressing to the last degree ^ Not a sold is seen 
within thenn. Possibly the Of some departed 
warrior, hi' a. dilapidatefi ^won, stands sentry 
ovd- ’some sooty sparrows, is aE And 
yet these open spaJees bre capable of beiz(g made 
highly coi^udve to the public wel&re at a little 
expense. What would our Frendi or Belgian 
neighbotns have made of the scores of squares now 
standing in'^Such sdfish isolation in bur midst? 

It is true theseffbneed spaces are private prop^y 
—it is not bur udtoonately, to secure an 0^ 

place as they do abi^ad—and the rights ofllue 
owners have to lie couli^Ited. But surely they am 
not to stand thus desbhite for levcr, a ve^ 'mockery i 
to passers-by ? Wcdld it not be a wise proceeding 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works to negotiate 
for the opening of home bf these imprisoned g^ens, 
such .as Leicester Square and some of the Blooms- 
bury enclosures, the right of a, sutky and exclusive 
possession being purchased, or an arrangement 
being made for their mainten^ce and culture at 
the public expense ? Such open spaces cannot he 
Jogked upon as Idngs so long as the peoj^e are 


shut out from enjoying themselves in their midst. 
Mr. Carden,, the civil engineer, has written a very 
dever pam^miet, in which he shows that the bricks 
and mortar are outgrowing the open spaces in 
London ; and what is true of London is also true of 
all the progressing dries in the United Kingdom. 
Not only are we crowding more houses in the same 
amount of ground than wc used to do, in consequence 
of the enormously enhanced value of the land, but 
we are building them vastly higher ; consequently 
the air is doubly vitiated, for there ate more to 
breathy and there is less oxygen cumulating to be 
breathed. This system of condexi^^on and deva- 
tion esmnot go on increasing without manifest injury 
to civic Room to breathe is being curtailed 
every day.. Out of the 78,000 acres which form the 
present area of London, there are only 2,060 open 
spaces secured to the people. Let the reader take 
an eilA map of London in the days of Elizabeth ; let 
hiin note the vast number of one-storeyed houses, 
and the great gaps b^ween them filled with gardens 
and enclosures, and then compare it with a map of 
the present day, in which he will see;giat bricks arc 
packnd almpst as dose as they are in' a brickyard ; 
and he cannot help coming to the conclusion that, 
as for as the dement of air-space is concerned, we 
have vastly retrograded from the days of our forc- 
fatliers. And even this difference against us is 
greatly eimanced, when we remember the vastly 
increased number of people living there, per acre. 
It is true in the City proper the 
by night to “fresh fields and pastures new;” but all 
the heat and toil of the day is spent in the midst of 
this vitiated air. And the poor, it must be remem- 
bered,' have not even this daily change of atmo- 
sphere. At the eastern extremities of the metropolis, 
where the air is at its worst, the people have no 
escape ; here, where the workers are most numerous, 
the jat^ ’^people have not room to breathe orgrow; 
here we expect and find pestilence, at rimes deadly, 
and the general^average of health low. Unless the 
ground is suffldendy cleared, men no more than 
trees can flourish. , In a wood the axe^man speedily 
finds a remedy^ and the sanitarian must do Ihe like, 
unless we rate human life lower than that of the 
vegetable. At night, at least, after working hours, 
this clearance may.be made, and we trust to see 
ere long cc^ntry houses for working men, and more 
cheap trains to take th^ “ out into the dear." 

When we. come to consider the means by which 
the medical officer of health, sitting in his office in 
London, manages to survey the health-condition of 
the country, we cannot hdp being struck by its in- 
sufficiency, an insufficiency which he only too well 
knows, and has not failed to, make known to those 
higher in authority under whom he acts. Death is 
the n^rker who tells bixi^^ow the game goes. To 
the remms of the Registrar-General he has to apply, 
to discover the place where any serious epidemic 
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has arisen. It is quite clear that this is a curious 
agency for preventive medicine to employ. In the 
first place there may be a disease of a serious 
character, but so rarely ending in death, that it 
may by this roundabout method never come with- 
in the knowledge of the medical officer of health. 
Indeed we are informed by him, in his sixth report, 
that it was two years before he became aware of 
the presence in this country of diphtheria, a new 
disease, which caused much suffering but little 
mortality. In many epidemics, a very mild form of 
attack is the precursor of a severe. mortal scourge. 
Thus, diarrheea is the precursor of chdlera, and of 
typhoid fever. Yet, under our present system of 
saving life by means of these death-warnings, the 
one disease may run into the other before pr<^'' 
ventivc medicine can be brought into play. 

It is quite clear that the time is com6 ^en there 
should be a commencement, af aU events, of 'a 
disease-return, as well as of a death-mte. If we 
know the first beginnings of epidemics in their 
earliest stages, there are many of them we may kill 
at once. If .t|ie first case of Asiatic cholera, for 
instance, could be isolated, the seeds by which 
thousands of deaths arc sown broadcast may be 
destroyed. 

As far as the metropolis is concerned, we have 
weekly returns of all deaths from epidemic causes, 
and from the country the !legistrar-General has 
lately commenced to give quarterly returns, lliis, 
although a great advance upon the old state of 
things, when it was fiilly two years before the 
country returns were available, is still too late for 
the purpose of immediate action. Mr. Simon has 
suggested that a tentative process in the direction! 
of making a disease-return, would to obtain 
returns from all hospitals, and from Ihe poor-law 
medical officers. In this country there is such a 
jealousy of any interference on the part of the State 
with individual action, that it is possible a gradual 
initiation by means of these rctoma from the 
public charities, would be the best means of making 
the public familiar with a new demand of this kind. | 
As, however, there need be no mention of names in | 
such a return, we can scarcely see what objection 
theire coidd be made to an arrangement so obvi- 
ously demanded in the interests of the public health, ' 
were we not warned by the fanatical outay against ; 
the Compulsory Vaccination Act ! 

We cannot without regret refer to the outrageous 
opposition this sanitary measure has called forth, 
inasmuch as it denotes a public ignorance on the 
part of even educated mcili; against which it seems 
as difficult to contend as against disease itsdf. 
There is not in the whole range of human discovery 
a more triumphant victory of life over death, than 
is the great discovery of Jenner, yet in the latter 
portien of the nineteenth century, after nearly a 
hundred years of successful trial, after the extinction 


of the greatest plague which scourged our ancestors 
— the records of which some people have too soon 
forgotten — we find an agitation on foot, to prove 
that the discovery is only a delusion and a snare. 

Under the influence of this agitation, we see 
women making martyrs of themselves to the ex- 
tent of repeated fines and imprisonment, rather 
than bring their children to the public vaccinators, 
and raving before the police magistrates who in- 
flicted their pcpalties, as though they were instru- 
mental in forcing them to destroy rather ,than to 
fence iheir children against a frightful disease; 
and thisj be it remembered, when the death-rate 
from siuBltpox in London alone was at the rate of 
a thousand a month from .uis scourge, or a thousand 
wilful murders, to speak the plain truth I 

It certainly seems needless, at this tiinc of day, to 
2Lttempt to i^utd the falsehoods which have been 
stated with rc^ereftce to the evil effects of vaccination. 
The question of the communicability of diseases 
by means of the true Jennerean vesicle, has 
been experimentally tried by the Suigeon of the 
Children's Hospital; and he never on any oc- 
casion knew of disease being transmitted in his 
vaccinations. The experience of the medical au- 
thority in this country best known as an ob- 
server in the treatment of communicable disease, 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, also gives a direct nega- 
tive to the rash assertion, in these words, in answer 
to a question from Mr. Simon : “ In the thirteen 
years and upwards which have passed since 1 
made the communication which is given at page 
^ of the papers relating to the history and 
practice of vaccination, 1 have not met with a 
single case, either at t}ie . Hospital for Diseases 
of the Skiir or elsewhere, in which 1 have had 
any reason to believe or suspect that contagious 
disease had been communicated by vaccination.” 

It need not be e]q>1amed that infectious matter 
could be passed into the circulation on a lancet, in 
the hands of a wilful or ignorant person, with the 
result of contaqiinatingit with a foul taint; but this 
would not be vaccinating with a true Jennerean 
vesicle, and could by no means be ascribed to the 
true principle of vaccination, the care taken by the 
Government to insure, the perfect practice of which, 
is the public safeguard against such an occurrence, 
happening. Not only are the medical men appointed 
as vaccinators educated in fhe art, but they are 
superseded from time to time ; and such a record 
is kept of the lymph furnished by the National 
Vaccine Inatitution, and of the health of each child 
from which a supply has been taken, that tbe^scx- 
cellence of it can be verifled at a moment’s notitK^ 
a very valuable arrangement as it happens, inas- 
much as several children said to have hiesi tainted 
by foul matter have been proved, by this reccod, to 
have been, protected by a true Jennerean veBicle.S 

XHD or PAXT THS SBC0K9. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HBSBA STBETTOir. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

IN LONDON LODGINGS. * 

Once more I found m>'self in London, a city so 
strange to me that I did not know the name of any 
street in it. . I had more acquaintance with almost 
every great City on the Continent, 'Fortunately, 
Tardif had g^en me the address irf a boarding- 
house, or a small family hotel, where he 

had stayed :ti^o''or three times, and 1 drove,there at 
once. It was In a quiet back stre^, within sound 
of St. PauPs clock. The 'hour was so late, nearly 
midnight, that 1 was looked iipon with suspicion, 
as a young woman traveling aio|c, and with little 
luggai^. It. was only when I. mentioned Tardif, 
whose Island bearing had made him noticeable 
among' ihe steqiitm cf ' strangers passing through 
the houS^ that' the ttiistress of the place consented 
to take me in. 

This jms' 'my 6rst difficulty, but not the last 
By the''''hdvice of the mistress of the boarding- 
house, 1 several governess agencies, which 

were advert^i^;i for teachers in the daily papers. 
At most of /^ese ,Ttha^ woqld not even enter my 
name, as SOQA. as I cohfcsi^jny inability to give 
one or two' relcrences to pesiM^. who would vouch 
for my general character, Ma my qualifications. 
This was a fatal impedu^tj;' atA one that had 
never occurred to me ; yet the request was ft 
reasonable one, even Wlmt could be 

more suspicious than a of my ‘^e without a 
friend to give a guaraiite^ of her nA^ctability ? 
There seemed no ho^'^tever Of 'my entering 
into, the ill-paid ranks ^ gbtmesses. 

When a fortnight had pitted with no opening 
fer ine, 1 felt it necessary to' leave the hoarding- 
house which had been my tempomry home.- I 
must eponomise my funds, for I did not know how 
long 1 must make them hold out. Wandering 
about the lqijgil|tohionable suburbs, where lodgings 
would cost l founti a bed-ro6m in the third 
storey of a hem|in a tolerably respectable street. 
-The rent was^m shUUngs . a week, to be ]f)aM 
in advance, tli^lto^^'^lace t entered upon a new 
phase of life, jEbom that in Sark that, m 

the delusions:iwiGh solitude often brings, I 
not always believe fke same person. 

A dreamy, solitary^v^lpdmy life ; shut' in upon 
myself, with no outlet for . association wUh** my 
fdlow-creatures.' My window opened upon a back 
yard, with a row of lia£t*buQt houses standing 
'ipposite to it These houses had been left Imlf- 
miShrd, and were partly fatlixig into ruin. A tow 
bare, empty window-frames faced me Urhenever I 
turned my wearied evxs to the scene without. Not 


a sound or sign of life was there about them. 
Within, my room was scantily furnished, yet there 
was scarcely space enougli for me to move about it. 
There was no table for me to take my meals at, ex- 
cept the top of the crazy chest of drawers, which 
served as my dressing-table. One chair, broken in 
the back, and tied together with a faded ribbon, 
was the only seat, except my box, which, set in a 
comer where 1 could lean against the wall, made 
me the most comfortable place for resting. There 
was a little rusty grate, but it was still summer 
time^ and there was no need of a lire. A tire 
inde^ would have been insupportaltie, for the 
siiltiy, breathless atmosphere of August, with the 
fever heat of its sun burning in the narrow streets 
and close yards, made the temperature as parching 
as'ap oven. I panted for the cool cliffs and sweet 
air of Sark. A 

In this feverish solitude one day dragged itself 
after another with awful monotony. As they 
passed by, the only change they brought was that 
the sultry heat grew ever cooler, and the long^ days 
shorter. The winter seemed inclined to set in 
early, and with unusual rigour, for a month before 
the usual time fires became necessary. 1 put off 
lighting mine, for fear of the costf until my sunless 
little room under the roof was almost like an ice- 
house. A severe cold, which made me afraid of 
having to call in a doctor, compelled me to have a 
fire ; and the burning of it, and the necessity of 
tending 't, made it like a second person and com- 
panion in the lonely place. -Hour after hour 1 sat 
in front of it on my box, ’ with my elbows on my 
knees and my chin in my hands,' watching the 
changeful scenery of its embers, and the exquisite 
motion of the flames, and the upward rolling of the 
tiny columns of smoke, and the fiery, gorgeous 
colours that came and went with a breath. To see 
the tongues of fire lap round the dull, black coal, 
and run about it, and feel it, and kindle it with 
burning touches, and never quit it till it was 
glowing and fervid, and aflame like themselves— 
that was my sole occupation for hoiu^ together. 

Think what a dreary life for* a young girl ! I 
was as fond of companionship, and needed love as 
much, as any girl. Was it strange that my thoughts 
dwelt somewhat dangerously upon the pleasant, 
peaceful days in Sark ? * 

When 1 awoke in the morning to a voiedess, 
solitary, idle day, how could I;fadp thinking of 
Martin Dobrtfe, of Tardif, efven M (dd mother 
I Renouf, with her wrinkled fode and her significant 
! nods and becks ? Martin Ddbx^s pleasant face 
would come before me, with his eyes gleaming so 
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kindly under his square forehead, and his lips 
moving tremulously with every change of feeling. 
Had he gone back to his cousin Julia again, and 
were they married ? 1 ought not to feel any sorrow 
at that thought. His path had run side by side 
with mine for a little while, but always with a great 
barrier between us ; and now they had diverged, 
and must grow farther and farther , apart, never to 
touch again. Yet, how my father would have loved 


but no chance of work came to me. With neither 
work nor money, what was 1 to do ? What was to 
be the end of it ? ____ 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
ridley;j5 agency office. 

Mow and then, when 1 ventured out into the 
streets, a panic wrould seize me, a dread un> 
tttterably great, that I might meet my husband 



*'BIEHT WmSLING INTO TKB MIDDLK OF .THE KOADi** 


him had he kaovim him ! How securely he would 
have trusted to his care for me ! But stop I There 
was folly and wickedness in thinking that way. Let 
me make an end of that. 

There was no loneliness like that loneHness. 
Twice a day I exdianged a word or two with the 
over-wCH’ked drudge of a servant in the house where 
I lived ; but 1 had no other voice to speak<to me 
No wonder that my imagination sometimes yan in 
forbidden and dangerous channels. 

When I was not thinkingVind dreaming ijhus, a 
host of anxieties crowded about me. My money 
was mehing away again, though slowly, for I denied 
myself everytfattg but the bare necessaries of life 
What was to'become of me when it was all gone? tt 
was the old question ; but the answer was as diificult 
to find as ever. 1 was ready for any kind of work, 


amidst the crowd. I did not even know that he 
was in London ; he had always spoken of it as a 
place he detested. His habits made the free,, 
unconventional life upon the Continent more 
agineable to him. How he was living now, 
what he was doing, where he was, were so many 
ei^gmas to me } and 1 did not care to run any risk 
in fi ndin g out the answers to them. Twice 1 
passed the Bank of Australia, where very probably 
I could have learned if he was in the same city as 
myself ; but 1 dared not do it, and as soon as I knew 
how to avoid that street, 1 never passed along it. 

1 had been allowed to leave my address with the 
clerk of a large general agency in the Ci^, when 1 
had not been permitted to enter my name in the 
books for want of a reference^ Towards the close 
of October 1 received a note from him, desiring me 
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to call at the office at two o’clock the following 
aftemooiii without fail. 

No danger of my failing to keep such anappoint< 
mcnt ! I felt in better spirits that night than I had 
done since 1 had been driven from Sark. ; Inhere 
was an opening for me, a cliance of finding em- 
ployment, and 1 resolv^ beforehand to take it, 
whatever it might be. 

It was an agency for almost every branch of 
employment not actually menial, from curates to 
lady’s-maids, and the pU.ee of bu^^j^s was a laige 
one. There ‘were two entrances, two distinct 
compartm^t^Jiit^he opposite ends of the building; 
but a broad»:;l09g counter rago. the whole length of 
it, scad a pWift st^one .end could see the Applicants 
at the as ^they stood by the counter. The 
coaipu;taa;^t into whi^< 1 entered was filled with a 
•crowd, of women, waitli^ theq: turn to transact; 
their business. Behind the counter were two or 
tlpwe^jvate boxes,,in which employers might see 
tlU caj^idateSi and question them on the spot, A 
lady 'was at moment examining a governess, 
in a loud,, ^pierions voice which we could all hear 
distinctly./, if y heart senk at the idea of passing 
A cross-examination as to my, age, 
my J^tory, my friends, and a numl^r of 

parti(Hi]a»^|g|^|gn to the question of whether I was 
fit for which 1 offered myself. 

At lart X.ijicaid the iwaierious voice say, “You 
may go, J£4o.not think wifi suit me,” and a 
girl at about my own age" came a^ay from the 
interview, pale and tremMiri|^ and with tears steal- 
ing down her cheeks. A secc^ girl was summoned 
to go through the same md^sL 

What was 1 to do if fl^s pwlpn, unseen in her 
chamber of torture, widj^the lady I , bad sum- 
moned to meet ?. . 

It was a miseralJfc /^^t, ,thi|. crowd of poor 
women seekii^ wprky^gAd spirits sank like lead. 
A set of mournfiil, depr^sed, brpken-down women 1 
There, was not one I would have, chosen to be a 
govpmets for .my girls. Those who were not dis- 
pirited tyere vulj^and sel^afi^rting ^ a class that 
wished to.tise above the pos^on they were fitted 
for by ll^wimpg teachers. These were laughing 
loudly amo^, themselves at the cross-questioning 
going on so cat^y wkhta their hewing, 1 shrank 
away into a porqer, rn^ turn ^to spea^ tp t]>e 
busy clerk should coxnk » , , 

1 bad a loQg time,, to wait. ,The office^48ck 
pointed to . three before I ca^ht the 

clerk's eye, and, kw hin^ beckon me up to the 
counter. I hc^ ihrpwn back my veil, here I 
was perfectly safe from recognitian. At; the., other 
end of the counter, in fibe compaipnent devoted, to 
curates, doctors’ assistants, and others, there i^od 
a young u^n in earnest consultation, with another 
clerk. He looked e^nesUy at me, but I was sure 
he cpuld not know me. 


“ Miss Ellen Martineau ? ” said the clerk. That 
was my mother’s name, and 1 had adopted it for 
my own, feeling as if 1 had some right to it. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Would you object to go into a French school 
as governess /” he inquired. 

“ Not in the least,” I said eagerly. 

“ And pay a small premium? ” he added. 

“ How much ? ” 1 a^d, my spirits falling again. 

“ A mere trifle,” he said ; “ about ten pounds or 
so for twelve months. You would perfect yourself 
in French, you know ; and you would gain a 
referee for future.” 

“,l.musfWnk about it,” I replied. 

V Wdl, there is the address •'of a lady who can 
give you ah the particulars,” he said, handing zile a 
written paper. 

the office heavy-hearted. Ten pounds 
wopl^ be more than 4ie half of die little store left 
to me. ,Yet, would' it not be wiser to secure a 
Tsfage and shelter for twelve months t^n run the 
risk of riot finding any other situation ? 1 walked 
slo;w^ along. the' street towards the busier thorough- 
With my head bent down and my mind busy, 
when suddenly d heavy hand was laid upon my 
ann, grasping it with crushing force, and a Jiai sh, 
thick voice shouted triumphantly in my 

The devil ! Tve caught you at last i ' 

, It was like the bitterness of death, that '&ill and 
terror sweeping over me, My husband’s hot 
brei^h was upon my cheek, ^d,his eyes were 
loolji^ closely ixito mine. But before I could 
speak bis grasp was tom away from me, and he 
was sent whirling into the middle of tlic road. 1 
tum^, almost in equal terror, to see who had 
thrust hi^elf betwe<^ us. It was the stranger 
whotn I had sben in the agency office: But his 
face was now dark with passion, and as my husband 
staggered back again towards us,, his band was 
ready to thrust him away a seepnd time. 

“She’s my Wife,” he stammered, trying to get 
past the stranger to me. By this time a knot of 
spectators had formed about us, and a policeman 
had come up The stranger drew my arm through 
his, and faced them defiantly. 

“ He’s a drunken vagabond I ” be said ; “he has 
just come out of those spirit-vaults. . This young 
lady is no more his wife she is mine, and 1 
know no more of her than that she has just come 
away from Ridley’s , office^ where .she has been 
lookup, after a situation. heavens I cannot 

a lady walk through the stre^.of London without 
being insuHed by a dranken scoundrel like that ? ” 

“Will you give him in ebargef Air?’* asked the 
policeman, adiile Richard Foster was mak ing vain 
efforts to speak cdherently^ and eniiain his claim 
upon . me. I clung to ffie 'firiondly arm that had 
come , to my aid, sick, and abnost speechless with 
fear. 
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“ Shall 1 give liizn in chaige ? ” he asked roe. 

1 have only just heard of a situation,” I whis- 
pered, unable to speak aloud. 

“ And you are afraid of losing it? ” he said ; “1 
understand. Take the fellow away, policeman, and 
lock him up if you can for being drunk and dis- 
orderly in the streets ; but the lady won't give him 
in charge. Tve a good mind to make him go down 
on his knees and beg her pardoa” 

“ Do, do !” said two or three voices in the crowd. 

Don%” I whispered again; **oht take me awdy 
quickly.” 

He deared a passage for us both with a vigour 
and decision that there was no resisting. - I glanced 
back for an instant, and saw my husband strug- 
gling with the policeman, the centre of the knot 
of bystanders from which 1 was escaping. He 
looked utterly unlike a gay, prosperous, wqshtiy 
man, with a well-filled purse, such^as he Icid used 
to appear. He was shabby and poor enough now 
for the policeman to be very hard upon him, and 
to prevent him from following me. The stranger 
kept my hand firmly on his arm, and almost csiried 
me into Fleet Street, where in a minute or two we 
were quite lost in the throng, and 1 was safe from 
all pursuit 

“ You are not fit to go on,” he said kindly,*^ come 
out of chip noise a little.” 

He led me down a covered passage between two 
shops, into a quiet duster of squares and gardens, 
where only a subdued muimur of the uproar of the 
streets reached us. There were a sufficient number 
of passers-by to prevent it seeming londy, bdt we 
could hear our own voices, and those of others, 
even in whispers. 

“This Is the Temple,” he said, smil^g, ^'afit 
place for a sanctuary.” 

“ 1 do not know how to thank you,” I answered 
&lteringly. 

“ You are trembling still 1 ^ he r^ed. “ How 
lucky it was that 1 followed you directly out of 
Kidley*s! If 1 ever come across that scoundrel 
again I shall know him, you may be sure. I wish i 
we were a little nearer home, you should go in to 
rest ; but our house is in Brook Street, and we 
have no women-kind belonging to us. My name 
is John Senior. Perhaps you have heard df my 
father, Dr. SenioF, of Brook Street?” 

** No,” I replied, “ I know nobody in London.” 

“ That’s bad,” he said. “ 1 wish I was Jane ^vaior 
instead of John Senior; 1 do indeed. Do y^ feel 
better now, Miss Mortineau ? ” 

“ How do you know mynftme?” I asked. ^ ^ 

“The clerk at Ridley’s called you Miss Ellen 
Maitineau,” he answered. “ My hearing is veryigood, 
and I was not deeply engrossed in my business. 
1 heard and saw a go^ deal whilst 1 was there, and 
1 am very glad I heard and saw you. Do you feel 
well enough now for me to see you home? ” 


“ Oh ! 1 cannot let you see me home,” 1 said 
hurriedly. 

“ 1 will do just what you like best,” he replied. 
“1 have no more right to annoy you than that 
drunken vagabond had. If 1 did 1 should be more 
blameable than he was. Tell me what I shall do 
for you then. Shall I call a cab ? ^ 

I hesitated, for my funds were low, and would be 
almost spent by the time 1 had paid the premium of 
ten pounds, and my travelling expenses ; yet 1 dared 
not trust myself either in the streets or in an 
omnibus. ' I saw my new friend regard me keenly ; 
my dress, so worn and faded, and my old-fashioned 
bonnet " . smile flickered across his lace. He led 
me back into Fleet Street, and called an empty cab 
that was passing by. > We Shook hands warmly. 
There was no time for loitering ; so I told him 
the name of the suburb where 1 was living, and he 
repeated it to the clbman. 

“All right,” he -said, speaking through the window, 
“ the fare is paid, and I’ve taken cabby’s number. 
If he tries to cheat you, let me know ; Dr. John 
Senior, Brook Street. 1 hope that situation will be 
a good one, and very pleasant Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” I cried, leaning forward and locking 
at his face till the crowd came between us, and 
1 lost sight of it. It was a handsomer face 
than Dr. Martin Dobide’s, and hs4 something of 
the same genial, vivacious light about it I knew 
it well afterwards, but I had not leisure to think 
much of it then. 

^ CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

BELLRINGER STREET. 

I WAS still trembling with the terror that my meet- 
ing with Richiid Foster had aroused. A painful 
shuddering agitated me, and my heart fluttered with 
an excess |[of fear which 1 could not conquer. I 
could still feel his grasp upon my arm, where the 
skin was black with the mark ; and there was be- 
fore my ^es the sight of his haggard and enraged 
face, as he struggled to get free from the policeman. 
When he was sober would he recollect all that had 
taken place, and go to make inquiries after me at 
Ridley’s Agency Office ? Dr. John Senior had said 
he had followed me from there. I scarcely believed 
he would. Yet there was a chance of it, a deadly 
chance to me. If so, the sooner 1 could fly from 
London and England the better. 

f felt safer when the cabman set me down at the 
house where 1 lodged, and I ran up-stairs to my 
little room. 1 kindled the fire, which had gone out 
during my absence, and set my little tin tea-kettle 
upon the first clear flame which burned up amid the 
coal. Then I sat down on my box before it, 
thinking. 

Yes; 1 mhst leave London. 1 must take this 
situation, the only one open to me, in a school in 
France. 1 should at least be assured of a heme for 
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twelve months ; nnd, as the clerk had said, I should 
perfect myself in French and gain a referee. 1 
should be earning a character in fact At present 
1 had none, and so was poorer than the poorest 
servant-maid No. character, no name, no money ; 
who could be poorer than the daughter of Che 
wealthy colonist, wh 6 had owned thousands of acres 
in Adelaide ? I almost laughed and cried hysteri- 
cally, at the thought of my father’s vain care and 
provision for my future. 

But the sooner 1 ded from London again the 
better, now that I knew my husband was some- 
where in it, and might be upon my track. I unfolded 
the paper on which was written the napic of the 
lady to whom 1 was to apply. Mrs. Wilkinson, 19 , 
Bellringer Street. 1 ran down to the sitting-room, 
to aric my landlady where it was, and told her, in 
my new hopefulness, that I had heard of a situation 
in France. Bellringer Street’u&s less than a mile 
away, she said. 1 could be there before seven 
o’clock, not too late perhaps for Mrs. Wilkinson to 
give me an interview. 

A thick yellow fog had come in with nightfall — 
a fog that could almost be tasted and smelt — but 
it did not deter m& from my object 1 inquired 
my way of every policeman I met, and at length 
entered the street. The fog hid the houses from 
my view, but 1 could see that some of the lower 
windows were filled with articles for sale, as if they 
were shops struggling into existence. It was not a 
fashionable street, and Mrs. Wilkinson could not 
be a very aristocratic person. 

No. 19 was not difficult to find, and I pulled the 
bell-handle with a gentle and quiet pull, befitting 
my errand. 1 repeated this several times without 
being admitted, when it struck me* that the wire 
might be broken. Upon that 1 knocked as loudly 
as 1 could upon the panels of the broad old door ; 
a handsome, heavy door, such as are to be found 
m th^old streets of London, from which the tide of 
fasihiob has ebbed away. A slight, thin child in 
rusty mourning opened it, with the chain across, 
and a^d in a timid voice who I was. 

‘‘Does Mrs. Wilkinson live here?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said the child. 

“Who is there?” I heard a voice calling shrilly 
from within ; not an English voice, I felt sure, for 
each word was ntterod distinctly and slowly, 

“ I am come about a school in France," I sai^ to 
the child. 

“Ohf I’ll let you in," she answered eagerly; 
“ she will see you about that, I’m sure, l^u to go 
with you, if you go.” 

She let down the chain, and opened the- door. 
There was a dim light burning in the hall, which 
looked shabby and poverty-stricken. There was 
no carpet upon the broad staircase, and nothing but 
worn-out oil-Cloth on the floor. I had only time to 
take in a vague general impression, before the little 


girl conducted me to a room on the ground floor. 
That too was uncarpeted and barely furnished ; 
but the light was low, and 1 could see nothing dis- 
tinctly, except the face of the child looking wistfully 
at me with shy curiosity. 

“ Tm to go if you go,” she said again ; “and, oh ! 
1 do so hope you will agree to go.” 

“ I think 1 shall,” I answered. 

“ 1 daren’t be sure,” she replied, nodding her 
head with an air of sagacity; “there have been four 
or five governesses here, and none of them would 
go. You’d have to take me with you ; and, oh ! it 
is such a lovely, beautiful place. See ! here is a 
picture of it.” 

She ran eagerly to a side-table, on which lay a 
book or two, one of which she opened, and reached 
out a photograph, which had been laid there for 
security. When she brought it to me, she stood 
leaning lightly against me as we both looked at the 
same picture. It was a clear, sharply defined 
photograph, with shadows so dark yet distinct as to 
show the clearness of the atmosphere in which it 
had been taken. At the left hand stood a hand- 
some house, with windows covered with lace cur- 
tains, and provided with outer Venetian shutters. 
In the centre stood a large square garden, with 
fountains, and arbours, and statues, in the French 
style of gardening, evidently well kept ; and behind 
this stood a long building of two storeys, and a 
t steep roof with dormer windows, every casement of 
which was provided, like the house in the front, 
with rich lace curtains and Venetian shutters. The 
whole place was clearly in good order and good 
taste, and looked like" a very pleasant home. It 
would probably be my home for a time, and I 
scrutinised it the more closely. Which of those 
sunny casements would be mine? What nook in 
that garden would become my favourite ? If I 
could only get there undetected, bow secure and 
happy I might be ! 

Above the photograph was written in ornamental 
characters, “Pensionnat de Demoiselles, h Noireau, 
Calvados." U nderneath it were the words, “ F onde 
par M. Emile Perrier, avocat, et par son dpouse.’’ 
Though I knew very little of French, 1 could 
make out the meaning of these sentences. 
Monsieur Perrier was an avocat. Tardif had 
happened to speak to me about the notaries in 
Guernsey, who appeared to me to be of the same 
rank as our solicitors, whilst the avocats were on 
a par with our barristers. ^A barrister founding a 
boarding-school for young ladies might be some- 
what opposed to Engfish customs, but it was clear 
that he must be a man of education and position ; 
a gentleman in fact. 

“ Isn^t it a lovely place?*’ asked the child beside 
me, with a deep sigh of longing. 

“ Yes ” I said ; “ I should like to go.” 

1 had had time to make all these observations 
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before the owner of the foreign voice, which 1 had j 
heard at the door, came in. At the first glance 1 | 
knew her to be a Frenchwoman, with the peculiar j 
yellow tone in her skin which seems inevitable in 
middle-aged Frenchwomen. Her black eyes were 
steady and cold, and her general 'expression one 
of ^watchfulness. She had wrapped tightly about 
her a China crape shawl, which bad once been white, | 
but had now the same yellow tint as her complexion. 
The light was low, but she turned it a little higher, 
and scrutinised me with a keen and steady gaze. 

“ I have not the honour of knowing you," she 
said politely. j 

“ I come from Ridley’s ' Agency Office,” I i 
answered, “ about a situation as English teacher 
in a school in France.” 

“ Be seated, miss,” she said, pointing me to a 
stiff, high-backed chair, whither the little girl 
followed me, stroking with her hand the soft seal- 
skin jacket I was wearing. * | 

“It is a great chance,” she continued ; “ my 
friend, Madame Perrier, is very good, very amiable 
for her teachers. She is like a sister for them. 
The terms are very high, very high for France ; 
but there is absolutely every comfort. The arrange- 
ments are precisely like England. She has lived 
in England for two years, and knows what English 
young ladies look for ; and the house is positively 
English. I suppose you could introduce a few 
English pupils.” 

“No,” I answeAd, “ I am afraid I could not. I 
am sure I could not.” I 

“ That of course must be considered in the pre- | 
mium,” she continued ; “ if you could have intro- 
duced, say, six pupils, the premium would be low, 

I do not think my friend would take one^ penny less 
than twenty pounds for the first year, and ten for 
the second.” 

The tears started to my eyes. 1 had felt so sure 
of going if I would pay ten pounds, that I was 
quite unprepared for this disappointment. There 
was still my diamond ring left ; but how to dispose 
of it, for anything like its value, 1 did not know. 
It was in my purse now, with all my small store of 
money, which I dared not leave behind me in my 
lodgings. 

“ What were yqu prepared to give ? " asked Mrs. 
Wilkinson, whilst 1 hesitated. 

“ The clerk at Ridley’s office told me the pre- 
mium would be ten pounds," I answered { “ 1 do 
not see how 1 can give more.” 

“ Well/’ she said, after musing a little, whilst 1 
watched her face anxiously, “ it is time this child 
went. She has been here a month, waiting for 
som^dy to take her down to Noireau. - 1 will 
agree with you, and will explain it to Madame 
Perrier. How soon could you go ?” 

** I should like to go to-radrrow,” I replied, feeling 
that the sooner I quitted London the better. Mrs. 


Wilkinson’s steady eyes fastened upon me again 
with sharp curiosity. 

“ Have you references, miss ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” I faltered, my hopes sinking again before 
this old difficulty. 

“ It will be necessary then,” she said, “ for you 
to give the money to me, and I will forward it to 
Madame Perrier. Pardon, miss, but you perceive 
I could not send a teacher to them unless 1 knew 
that she could pay the money down. There is my 
commission to receive the money for my friend.” 

She gave me a paper written in French, of which 
1 could read enough to see that it was a sort of 
official w^ant to receive accounts for Monsieur 
Perrier, avocat, and his wife. I did not waver any 
longer, The prospect seemed too promising for 
me to lose it by any irresolution. 1 drew out my 
purse, and laid down two out of the three five- 
pound notes left me. She gave me a formal receipt 
in the names of Emile and Louise Perrier, and her 
sober face wore an expression of satisfaction. 

“There! it is done,” she said, wiping her pen 
carefully. “ You will take lessons, any lessons you 
please, from the professors who attend the school. 
It is 'a grand chance, miss, a grand chance. Let 
us say you go the day after to-morrow ; the child 
will be quite ready. She is going for four years to 
that splendid place, a place for ladies of the highest 
degree.” 

At that moment an imperious knock sounded 
upon the outer door, and the little girl ran to 
answer it, leaving the door of our room open, 
invoice which 1 knew well, a voice which made 
my heart stand still and my veins curdle, spoke in 
sharp loud tones in the hall. 

“Is Mr. Foster come home yet?" were the 
words the terrible voice uttered, quite close to me 
I it seemed ; so close that 1 shrank back shivering, 
i as if every syllable struck a separate blow. All my 
! senses were awake ; I could bear every sound in 
the hall, each step that came nearer and nearer. 
Was she about to enter the room where 1 was sit- 
ting ? She stood still for half a minute as if uncer- 
tain what to do. 

“ He is up-stairs," said the child’s voice. “ He . 
told me he was ill when I opened the door for him.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Wilkinson ? ” she asked. 

“ She is here," said the child, “ but there’s a lady 
v^th her. 

rten the woman’s footsteps went on up the 
staircase. I listened to them climbing up one step 
after another, my brain throbbing with each jsound, 
and I heard a door opened and closed. Mrs. 
Wilkinson had gone to the door, and looked out 
into the hall, as if expecting some other questions 
to be asked. She had not seen my panic of 
despair. 1 must get away before 1 lost the use of 
my senses, for I felt giddy and faint. 

BKD OP CHAPTBB TUB PIFTK. 
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CHAPTER TRR THIRTEENTH. from her. Still it was awkward. However, thus 

Mr. Burton himself, it was remarked, had taken driven in a comer, he said gaily and boldly — 
the loss of his child deeply to heart. Lucy had Oh, of course. I fear there is no alternative.” 
spoken some words of comfort which had been very Lucy coloured, and looked at him scornfully from 
happily chosen, and for which he fdt a sort of head to foot. 

gratitude. He liked to have her with him ; and “You have given a different opinion tome. For 
indeed it was hard to resist her engaging manners ; shame ! You, that 1 have heard, when he was 
but no one knew how often in the cour^ of his master of this house, praising and paying court to 
walks he found his way Over to the little mansion him. And only a few days ago you spoke very 
where she lived, and with her had many conversa- differently to me. For shame 1” 
tions. His wife knew nothing of this, nor ’indeed Not in the least disturbed by this attack, Mr. 
did Mrs. Forager. Hunter said, smiling— 

Mrs. Burton, however, as the weeks rolled on, “One cannot always speak the truth ; it ^ould 
and as she got farther away from the fatal period be rude sometimes, and on that occasion unkind.” 
which had robbed her of her child, noticed an un- Lucy’s eyes were kindling, and she answered 
easiness or restlessness in his manner. But matters excitedly — 

soon came to a new crisis, owing to a visit of con- “There is other proof besides what you think, 
solation which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter found There is a Providence watching over us, wh^ will 
themselves constzained to pay, on the earliest not allow the innocent to rest under suspicion, 
opportunity consistent with decency. There was The time is coming when he will be clear<*<^that 
a member of their household that went with them T know.” 

nearly everywhere, bnt which on this occasion pro- Mrs. Burton gave her a (|uick resentful glance, 
priety obliged them to leave at home, namely' “ So you are setting yourself on their side. But 
“ the boody.” Lucy happened to be there when it is easily explained. I know this much, my child 
they came in, Mr, Hunter- proffered the con- has been foully murdered, ani A’hoever looks 
vcntional offices of consolation in his best and most forward to enjoying these lands can never do so 
lubricatory fashion, gliding round and round them without thinking that they have been stained with 
with his various topics, as though he were mounted ' blood. But let them plot as much as they please, 
on some well^iled and noiseless velocipede. they will be disappointed.” 

The revengeful woman listened to Mm, and Mr. “Lucy ft not plotting,*’ said her husband, 
Hunter noted with some mbgiviiig 'that her eyes timorously ; “ she is only t^ing to defend her 
measured him distrustfully, > ’ friends. Afiter all, God alone knows the truth.” 

“What do they say?” she said. “,What do “Yes, utiat he is a murderer.” 
these gossips round ab^t us say of that min— that “That he is innocent,” said Lucy. “Your 
murderer, as Lcall him— whom the wretched laWs brother knows it too.” 

of this countryhave allowed to escape from justice?” Mrs. Burton started. “ He 1 nonsense ! What 

“ Oh, they say it was a most strange and reall;^ do you mean ?” 
suspicious transaction. Hot by any means cleattM “I m^iil that he saw it all— that he was in his 
,up." {room all the time; and why has he remained 

“And is that the mSd viewj^ou hold also? Not silent, unless it was that he Imew if he spoke he 
/ cleared up ! ’ Hoar tmu^ly and delicatdy putl would say what would be disagreeable to you? You 
And is that your vijew?'* can ask him.” ‘ 

This blunt question embanassed Mr. Huhtej^ In a moment Mrs. Burton had left the room, and 
He could never bring himself to this brutal laying presently returned with her brother, 
down a hard and line. “ Listen to this," she said. It is said here that 

“ Oh, it was shocking terrible ! ” he said. you were at your window the day my child was 

“ Did he do it, or did he not ? ” she im- murdered, and could have seen it iXL” 
patiently. He coloured. 

Mr. Hunter saw on one side a long perspective “Who says so?” 
of wcll-garmshed dinnef^tables ; on the other side “The family say so, andffurffier, say they can 
the clullncss and meagre entertainment of his own prove h.” ' 

home. Lucy was present, which was exceedxn^y “ Oh, Mr. Tom Burton, T Suppose,” he said 
embarrassing, though there was nothing to he gained bitterly. “You are still on his side, Miss Lucy 
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Forager. So they are schemingi making up evi- 
dence, it seems. Why should you meddle in it ?” 

^‘They simply want to dear their fiber’s 
name.” 

“ But is this true V* said his sister, impatiently. 

It is,” said the other, coolly. 

“You hear," said Lucy, eagerly. “I knew he 
would not deny it.” 

Mrs. Burton turned pale. ** This is very strange,” 
she said, **that you should have concealed this. 
It will make no difference in my opinion. You 
could have seen nothing. * 1 suppose they have 
brought you round. It’s wise of you to be currying 
favour with the next heir.” 

Mr. Ralph was not much disturbed, but looked 
over at Lucy with an air of reproach. 

“I suppose,” he said, “your friend Mr. Tom 
Burton has been made aware of this joyftdbUews." 

“He does know of it,” said she. 

“ And I suppose wiU act on it J think it would 
be highly imprudent on his part — 1 merely throw 
out the hint." 

“ Still,” said Mr. Burton, “it seems hard that my 
unfortunate brother should not have every and all 
advantage, whether he be guilty or innocent. No 
one would rejoice more than 1 should that liis 
innoci^lice was established ; it would take away half 
the bitterness of our loss.” 

“ With me it would make it unendurable,” said 
his wife, fiercely. “ 1 can bear the loss so long as 
1 know that th^y are being punished. What is this 
trumpery proof of his guilt or innocence to me? 
He has a long account to settle, which he shall 
work out slowly, and which he has begun to work 
out in misery and wretchedness.” 

“ As for that, Mrs. Burton,” said Lueg, “ you are 
mistaken. They have found kind friends, who 
have extended a helping hand to them, and have 
saved them from want” 

The other looked at her steadily. 

“ Oh, indeed I then they are not starving in a 
garret in London.” ’ ■ ’ 

“ No,” said Mr. Burton ; “ they are above want, 
and Lucy tells me Ned has got a comfortable berth 
in Scotland.” 

“ Indeed !” said his wife, slowly. “ This is news 
indeed. They wiU soon, no doubt, became pros-, 
perous, and their good nam^ be restored, and then, 
when they shall have come m for their estate, the 
whole will have been long since forgotten. . This 
they will owe to you^” she said, turning tp her 
brother. 

“ Perhaps yes, or perhapaitno,” he said caretesiay. 
“ It might be better to let the matter rest as it is. 
But justice ought to he done even if the sky /all. 
I presume,” he said to Lucy, your friend -Mr. 
Tom Borton knows of this discovery by this time, 
and will be farcing me to come forward and dear 
his good naxite. 1 dtall do nothing but what I am 
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compelled to do; and they had better consider 
this.” 

There was a quiet and almost good-natured in- 
difference in the way in which he spoke these words, 
that might have made an older and graver mind 
than Lucy’s fed disturbed. She, however, felt not 
a little triumph at having produced the effect she 
hoped for without offending him ; and when she got 
home she sat down to her little writing-table, and 
wrote off to her lover the following eager letter t — 

**Mv Darliro Tom,— ah gon well. To-day the luhject came 
about quits natunliy wfaeu 1 was up at Abbeylaads. 1 saw my 
opportunity, and started the little discovery we had node. The two 
were uteerty eshfeunded, and your uncle, who is really fait conung 
round, belia|edi aoUy, and stood by our dear old Ned. She was 
Attoua. Rupk did net deny it, and, as I tdd you, did not seem in 
the least angiy with mg. As 1 undcfstoed him, he dees not seem to 
wish to be dnwn into the business at alU hut is willing to speak out 
if necpmaiy, and elear Ned. 1 can ace what is worfeing kitmean. 
soul, He feds that he has more chances in the future than in the 
present and that he prders to hold by those whose day may be 
coming than bp those whose day is passing away. The grand point 
is that dear Mr. Burton's eyes ate at last besng opened. He is 
getting better, too. 

*' Now for a little plan that has come into my head. The Abbey- 
lands flower-diow will take place next week, when all the people 
about here will attend. It will be held in die large room of the 
school-house,. anddw the garden attached. I know Mr. Ralph will 
be there, he ia so full of vanity, and so eager to diow himself. 
Suppose.timt you oame here, went up to him before them all, and 
boldly called on him to speak out He » a coward, and would be 
afraid to meet yoiir eye, and from the very suddenness of your 
appearance would be thrtnvn off his guard. We would have the 
groom that saw him at the window, ready waiting. He likes me, 
and would not he afraid to say what he knows. Write and say that 
you will come. Oh I lam convinced that our dear Ned will br set 
; right in some way. Tell him 1 never can admire sufficiently his 
noble courage and fortitude under such cruel trisls. 

"Ever, dear Tom, j'our 

^ "Lucy." 

Such was our Lucy's plan. ' She was a pretty, 
eager little thing, very engaging and inviting, as 
will have been seen from her portrait in the first 
page of her history. But she had nothing of the 
diplomatist in her, and would never have negotiated 
a treaty. 

CHAFniR IHE FOURTEENTH. 

The Abbeylands flower-show was one of those 
meagre affairs in the country which affect the heart 
of the visitor with a strange oppression. Such 
things are generally purely selfish affairs, got up by^ 
a few fanatical horticulturists who have green- “ 
houses, and are eager to exhibit their “ Mrs. Pol- 
locks” and “Tom Thumbs,” and, above all, to read 
their names in the local papers. “ Mrs. Hawkins, 
as* usual, took the first prite with a magnificent 
display of choice cut flowers. Her row of * Mrs. 
Pollock' geraniums feasted the eye, and would 
have made a Crystal Palace competitor turn pale 
with envy. It is a pity that these noble specimens 
of intellectual horticulture do not find their way to 
London, instead of wasting their sweetness on *our 
.desert air.” 

At Abbeylands, on this festive occasion, the 
schooi-heuse presented quite a gay air. The large 
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joom was filled with rude tables, and several of 
those green sloping trays, which look as if they had 
been borrowed specially from the fishmonger, and 
turned to nobler and more elegant purpose. The 
ilowers displayed, it must be said, did not warrant 
the enthusiasm of the local paper, and it would 
certainly have been injudicious to have incurred 
the trouble and cost of sending them to Sydenham, 
where it may be doubted if they would have re- 
ceived a cordial welcome by the authorities, or **Mrs. 
Pollock” accorded a gallant reception. However, 
various lengths of blue ribbon were wound in fes- 
toons about the fishmonger’s trays, with cards on 
which were neatly written, “ Prize for best cut 
fiowers, awarded ten shillings.” “Priz4 best in- 
verted orchid, five shillings,” and the like. A sort 
of extract from a neighbouring volunteer band was 
performing in the garden, where a tiny bell-shaped 
tent, spoken of in the progranfine as ** the judges’ 
marquee,” was pitched, having the air of a white 
bed-room candle extinguisher. 

With these invitations to festivity, the company 
mustered strongly, the ladies dressed as lightly and 
gaily as they could contrive ; each party proceeding 
from one fishmonger's tray to another, afiectiqg an 
air of interest and curiosity, though they had seen 
the flowers again and again, in Mrs. Hawkins’ and 
other greenhouses. It was pleasant to hear Mr. 
Charles Hunter lecturing gaily on those subjects, 
as he would have done on a geological or in^ked 
any other kind of collection that might have been 
started. For you, Mr. Charles Hunter, in town 
and country, are never at a disadvantage where ' 
an exhibition of special knowledge might be 
pected to be forthcoming, and can talk airHy on all 
subjects! He had a little dish of apples which he 
led away select parties to inspect, with a *‘You 
must conVe and see my pippins. 1 really think 
they might have given me a prize.” 

While the music was playing, and Mr. Charles 
Hunter was going fhfough this process with Mrs. 
Forager and her daughter, who was flushed and 
excited, they suddenly heard a buzz of voices in 
the schoolroom, and sounds like those of an alter- 
cation. Some of the visitors were seen hurrying 
Sn. The excit^ent of the fiowers was so* languid 
that there a rush into the house. 

When they had got in, Lucy’s heart began' to 
beat, for there in cditre of the room, and the 
centre of a circle of peoj^e pressing eagerly forward j 
to listen, stood her lover, Tom Burton, calm yet 
lesolved, and with an air that showed he would not 
be trifled with. ^ 

“I ask of yOu again>” he said to Mr. Ralph, 
before the.(»e ladies and gentlemen, is this rumour 
true, that you witnessed from your window the un- 
fortunate accident which has blasted my father’s 
good name — I ask you, is this true, or is it fidsel”' 
“What right have you to question me in this 


fashion? You are disturbing this meeting of 
friends. We will have you removed if you do not 
leave this place yourself.” 

Taking no notice of this threat, Tom turned to 
the others and said^ 

“You hear him. You all know my father’s un- 
happy story, how his good name has been destroyed 
by charges tliat no one dare make openly in court. 
This man, it can be proved— and this man can- 
not deny it— was looking on at the whole accident, 
saw the poor child fall from the window, and yet 
has kept back, when sC word from him would have 
cleared my father ! ” 

There was much astonishment in the circle crowd- 
ing round at this sensational declaration. Lucy felt 
her heart beating. Tom looked so manly while thus 
throwing down thegauntletfor his father’s reputation. 

Mr.' Ralph was looking round, and saw her, and 
his face assumed a malignant expression. 

“ It is a curious idea,” he said, “ bringing this 
subject forward at a flower-show. It must strike 
you, and every one here, that there is something 
very inappropriate in the notion.” 

“ You must answer if you have a spark of honour ; 
deny it if you will, but answer.” 

“ I think," said a clergyman, gmvely* “ the 
shortest way would be to answer the questi^, and 
finish this distressing scene.” 

“So be it then,” said Mr. Ralph, carelessly. 

“ Here then is my answer. I was looking out when 
my sister’s poor child fell from the window.” 

“ I was right, you see,” said Tom, looking round. 

“ But I did not come forward at the inquest for 
particular reasons. I did not wish to deepen Htse 
suspicion against your father. All 1 can say -is 
that he wag there at the window with the child, and 
I see no reason why he could not have prevented its 
falUrtfr out. There, you have it all out now. And 
1 appea' fb the company assembled if you would 
not have it out.” 

This was delivered with an air of simplicity and 
truth. Lucy felt her heart sink, and it flashed upon 
her that she was accountable for this fresh blow. 
Tom, bewildered and overwhelmed, could not say 
a word. Mr. Charles Hunter, seeing a graceful 
opening, now interposed, showing his “tact” in 
putting an end to a disagreeable situation. 

He came forward. “I think,” hie said, “this 
painful matter had better be adjourned to some 
other time and place. .1 am sure 1 may leave it tOtiC' 
the good taste and good feeling of Mr. Thomas 
Burton, who has received an answer to his question, 
to choose some other place for its discussion.” ' 

Tom replied, “You are right This is only a 
fresh move in the gaihe, and 1 shall go. But 1 tell 
every one here who heard what has now passed 
that this is a wicked oigatiised plot, and the 
truth will one day be revealed.” , 

SND OF CHAPTES THE rOVXTBBlfTH. 




^ OME, whisper in this nak» west wind, and tdow 
A hreatbing music in among the leaves 
^ To soo^e siesta, while haymakers throw 
The dying grass that fairy perfume weaves ; 

Voi. V.— New Sbbies. 


And as the pail 
Of frothing ale 

IfhN^^y caressed by sunburnt arms, 

I’ll dream of country life and rustic diarms. 

\ 142 
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Comep carol in this oak, clcar-throated birds, 
And let your summer’s love be in the lay ; 
Unto the droning tune of leaves give words, 
And in kind^-fellowship togetlier play ; 


And I will hearken 
* Till shadows darken — 

Till all the men go home, and cloudlets swim 
hr glowing amber at the western rim. 

Guy Roslyn. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT STRIKES. 

• BY raoei^oR utvi, f.s.s. 

labour and against the extension of such hours; 
about apprentices; against ^non-unionists.'; against 
the employment of unskilled labour ; against con- 


klLL oqr workmen Ifiisteu to a 
word of counsel on matters I 
i df wages and strikes? Will 
they bear wi^ me ^ 1 ven- . 
turc to uige on their atten-' 
tion 'h few facts' on the rela- 
tion of' caiatal and labour 
ivhich it as welt to keep jn mind ? I know 
it'is an old subject ' So mSny conferences 
have been h^ld, so muchltas been written, 
and such animated controversies, 'have 
taken place upoh The only Justifica- 
tion, indeed; for again adverting to it is 
that old, old truths am soon foigdtten, 
and that they seem to acquire a novel fbree when 
applied to present exigencies, setting aside the fact 
that where etfors are persistently reiterated, there 
is no other way but to rhbdt'them with the 'bied 
armour of economic truths. ' ^ 

Let us understand one another. I certainly 
sympathise most heartily with any one who stHves 
by intelligence and iiidus%;tQ raise himself t6' a 
position not only of security from wknt, but even. ®f 
comfort and usefulness. Evc^.iium, whatever his 
condition, has an inherent to procure his own 
preservation and advanceriiem^. ' If wehrepjBssessed 
of certain ulents, be they jpli^sical of uttdledtuid, 
we have a ri^t to. ma^ the 1)031: use we can of 
them in the great the wor!^,' aqd espe- 

cially if that' talent'Ve Jahour, we have an 
undoubted ri^ to sell It at the price we 

can possibly get for it Nay, more :' iiD One has 
any right to bliiiiect, if wc try by united andon to 
obtain for ^at labour what we could not get tiy 
'sprivatc cflbit .* Only, wc must bear in 
whether acting or in great numbefsf wC^^ndt 
•always be iM'it gettihg wha.t we wish, afird o&{ 
being able to oar demands. And it would 

be a gross err6r‘iji$ that, in all cases, the 

hindrance comte ffonf -fiSie ihalice or rapacity of the 
employers of labour. In troth, whether wc do or 
do not realise our wishes, it is much more likely 
to be the result of circumstances and laws, as tjh^ 
are called, which will work in a particular way, re- 
gardless altogcdi'er of our action in.the matter. 
j We liave often heard of strikes for all manner of 
causes : for an advance of wages and against a 
reduction ol wages ; for a reduction of the hours of 


tract work, against truck, and a^nst the use of 
machinery ; to secure the same rate of wages for 
one year ; to secure over-time, and for many other 
reasons. For some time past, however, the strikes 
have been mostly all for better wages. Partly in 
consequence of tlie great buoyancy of trade, partly 
through a prevalent opinion thatthc value of money 
is really diminished from whatJct was some twenty 
years ago, there appears to be a universal dissatis- 
Ikctibn with the existing range of prices and wages. 
Of course, if everything rises at the same time, no 
one will be the better for it. But that is not the 
point. More wages is the question of the day, and 
if our workmen do not get at once what they think 
they arc entitled to get, they strike, or, in other 
wo^s, they boldly renounce iheir present earnings 
in the hope of by-and-by improving their position. 

The question of wages is a complidatc^ one. On 
one side we have a number of labourers offering their 
services to the highest bidders. On the other, a 
ntunber of emplpyers anxious to obtain labour at 
the most moderate remuneration. In deteitnining 
what wagf^, “he can give, the employer must have 
r^ard to the cost of the article produced and the 
priceohe «an get for it, taking, into account the value 
of capital, and the state of the market at home and 
abroad. Nor can he be uninfiuenced by the com- 
petition he finds among the workmen, for, of 
course, the employer talre advantage of any 
circumstances favourable to his interest. The 
labourer, on his side, in resolving to take or refuse 
certain wages, must have regard tp the cost of 
li^g, the mamtenance of bis family, -and the re- 
quiremento of an advancing civilisation. But he 
must not ignore the economic circumstances which 
affect the wage market If he is in need of work, 
if he has to compete with many labourers in quest 
of the same, and if he cannot remain a moment 
idle waiting tiU he can, get better wages, of course 
be must give way and acce||t what wages are 
offered to him. But if work is. abundant, and few 
offer themselves for it, or if he Can well afford to 
wait, then he will stand oqt for an improvement, 
and probably get it Only iPus cannot be carried 
too far, for if the master is at last compelled to give 
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the higher wages, it may be that the increased 
cost of production will lead to a complete reaction. 
The chances, indeed, are that, finding himself no 
longer able to compete with home and foreign pro- 
ducers, and gradually experiencing a loss of custom, 
the employer may be compelled to curtail his opera- 
tions so as to require fewer labourers, a course 
which would be fatal to the maintenance of high 
wages. 

The rate of wages has, I ne^ not say, an<eaor- 
mous influence on the cost of an article. The .'pro- 
portion in which the raw material, wages, machinery, 
and factory respectively enter into the cost will 
differ in different industries. In some cases labour 
takes one-fourth of the cost, in son^e one-thirdl^ in 
some half, and more. Hut whatever be that pro- 
portion, it is just there that the greatest divemity 
has hitherto existed in different couatrie& With 
the raw materials available at the most moderate 
cost of transport in athiost cvciy.countiy, and with 
the cost of mac^ery pretty similar everywhere, 
the relative ability of different countries to compete 
successfully seems to depend more than eVer on ^e 
rates of wages. What if our wages wer^e ^the 
highest ? 1 rememfier a few years ago inspecting 
a cotton mill in the vicinity of Beriie, in ^itzer- 
land. The raw cotton had to be transported thitlier 
from America, by sea to Havre or Rotterdam, and 
by the Rhine mid land to Cl e Bictory. The mill 
was worked, not by steam, but by water-power 
obtained from an adjacent mountain. The cotton 
goods and yarn produced had to be sent back by 
land at a heavy charge. Yet, with all these dis- 
advantages, that mill could sell its cotton as cheaply j 
as any Lancashire manufacturer, in consequence 
principally of the lower wa^. And't^jjat accounts, 
to a great extent, for the sihgular fact that orders 
are now frequently sent abroad for articles which 
might be produced here in great abundance. Were 
it not, indeed, that ^glahd the command of 
an enormous amount of' capital, and that is so 
well provided with coal and i^n, we might soon see 
a considerable dls^ceme'nt of industry. 

To the em^loycF^' it makes little difference 
whether the labourers* demand be for more wages 
or for less time. In the present mode of produc- 
tion, where a large ^pital is employed in the fac- j 
tory and in machinery, and wlien the working | 
power is calculated with the utmost precision, with j 
a view to the maximum utilisatioii^'of that capital, 
any reduction in the^workmg time is attended with j 
great pecuniary loss! Nor can any portion of the 
labourers suspend their wbrk without interfering 
materially with the work done by all the rbst. A 
reduction of half an hour or an hour a day^s work 
by a single individual may seem imniaterial ; but 
when that is extended to the entire number of 
labourers, the aggregate loss in the yev becomes 
considerable. It is not easy to realise the full 


import of every working hour in this great work- 
shop of the world. Just think. The total annual 
production of the United Kingdom in agricultural 
produce, buildings, shipping, manufactures, and a 
thousand articles of industry, will probably amount 
to 1, 000,000,000, and this enormous production 
is brought into existence in about 300 days of ten 
hours each, or in 3,000 hours, being at the rate of 
about £300,000 per hour. Suppose the working 
time be reduced one hour a day, and the loss of 
pioduction may be not less than £90,000,000, or 
three pounds a head over the whole population, 
being considerably more than the entire amount of 
imperud taxation. 

But* supposing the demand of our workmen to 
be reasonable, and that their employers will not 
li^n to their entreaties, is tliere no other mode 
by which they can obtain the object in view, than 
by suddenly suspending work, and in a manner 
dedarihg^ war against both their work and their 
employm? Do they ,take into account the enor- 
mous loss resulting from, such strikes to the w'hole 
country, the incalculable inconvenience to the par- 
ties concerned, the loss to the capitalists, and the 
Still greater loss to themselves and their families ? 
Let them not imagine that it is the same thing to 
^ week for their sustenance out of the 
common fund of their f .ride Union, and to receive an 
equal amount from their employers. In the former 
case the expenditure is unproductive, in the latter it 
is productive. And there is this additional important 
difference, that while any fund arising from former 
savings must soon coihe to an end, the fund arij^ing 
from continuous productive labour is ever renewing 
itself, And are '{hey sure that, were they to win and 
get the lidvance sousdit, they would fully recover all 
they are now losing ? Dr. W att, in a paper on strikes, 
and tlieir effects on wages, profits, and accumula- 
tions, cfdculated that ^ strike for five per cent, 
increase in the wages sucofeds, after a given time, 
the loss of every lunar month’s wages would require 
one year and three-fiftlis of work at the extra rate 
to make it up. But more than this, as money is 
worth five per cent, at interest, it follows that if 
a strike for five per cent, lasts twelve and a halt^ 
months, and th^ succeeds, and maintains tlie in- 
creasib for twenty years, the workman has lost in. 
interest much more, than he has gained in wages, 
and that therefore no part of the loss can ever be 
jliadc up ; for tf he could have worked for the lower 
sum during the year of strike, and have invested , 
instead of spending the money, the year's w^es 
would have grown into three years* wages nearly, 
by the time in which the gain of the strike would 
make up for the loss of a single year. TIow much 
should we think before we commit ours^ves to a 
position from which we cannot retract ! 

Yes, indeed, there arc other ways of selling dis- 
putes J>3tween masters and men, than by these 
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perpetual strikes. To my mind it is quite clear that 
when a dispute does occur about anything, the best 
possible way to have it settled is to place the case 
m the hands of some honest and disinterested men 
who will deal fairly towards both parties. In many 
trades the system of arbitration has been tried 
and found successful. The legislature has given 
every possible encouragement to it. By the Act 
passed in 1867, to establish Equitable Councils of 
Conciliation, to adjust differences between masters 
and workmen, it is Gompetem for any number of 
masters and workmen, in any particular trade, at a 
meeting called for the purpose, to agree to form a 
council of conciliation and arbitration, to consist of 
an equal number of masters and workmen, and a 
diairman, with power to .hear and determine ^1 
questions of dispute, and difference between masters 
and workmen. Why ‘not take advantage of this 
useful Act f Why not provid.e Ifeforehand for the 
satisfactory solution of those differences which are 
sure to arise in the evcT'Changing condition of 
labour ? 

To the masters, as well as the men, this counsel 
IS indeed directed, for it will not do for them alone 
to nominate the arbitrators, when the Act provides 
that tlicy should be named by both parties ; and it is 
far better to nominate persons practically conver> 
sant with the circumstances of the case, and the 
wants of the contending parties, than utter strangers, 
however distinguished by their position and talent. 

Between masters and men the relation is veiy 
close, and ought accordingly to be very friendly. 
It is vain, of course, to look^ck to the patriarchal 
age when the master regarded all his servants as 
members of his family. Our workmen prefer a 
position of independence, and our ippsters are un- 
able to exercise any direct personal inspection 
over their men. Yet there is no reason why 


cordial relations should not exist between them, 
and everything after all depends on the way they 
act towards one another. Earl Russell, in his ad- 
dress to the Historical Society, said that he had 
little confidence in the permanent duration of 
treaties of peace, or of complicated and artificial 
schemes of arbitration. It appeared to him that 
it is by no formal rules, by no complex machinery 
of councils and congresses, that the future peace 
of the world can be promoted and secured. “ Our 
hope," he said, ^'illust be in the introduction of a 
Cl^stian temper into all the relations of nations as 
well as of individuals.” There is £p:eat truth in all 
this, and we should well keep it in mind, since 1 
scarcely know a better field for the exercise of this 
Christian temper than the relations between masters 
and men ? A soft word, a kindly loolc, a little in- 
terest in the personal circumstances of the work- 
man, how would it win his heart, how it would lessen 
the asperities of his condition! And how impor- 
tant is this harmony between leading agents of 
production in an economic asi^t ! In the case of 
the workman, it is clear that unless he becomes 
attached to his work, and is sufficiently interested 
in its success, he will never t»e able to work witli 
credit to himself or with benefit to the country 
generally. Whilst in the case of the master, it is 
equally true that he will never get good workmen 
to remain in his employ, qnlcss he is considerate for 
their wants and mindful of his duties towards them. 

I am not inclined to lecture at present. A hard 
worker myself, 1 know what a difference it makes, 
whether I am in the spirit for it or not. There is 
much, doubtless, from time to time to ruffle our 
temper, but let us remember that it is only by 
climbing the rugged mountain of hard toil, and 
maybe of iSitter disappointment, that we can attain 
uny position of honour, peace, and usefulness. 


ON THE RANK. 

BY A CABMAN. 


H, bless you! I know well 
enough wluit moBt of the 
public think of us. 
arc the what-you-may- 
calls of society, our hsmd 
js against every man (that 
hires a cab), and so every 
man has a right to have 
his hand against us— is a 
donkey if ^ he doesn’t have it 
^^'nst ;,iis. But, you .see, 
there’s two sides to every question, and the p^ic 
only knows its own side of this one. 

Now as 1 at» a cabman I know the other 'side, 


our side, ’md as the ghost in the play says, 1 could 
a tale unfold, only you know it wotildn^ be a tale — it 
would be truth. There are many people who seem to 
have an idea that cab-driving is a nice, light, money- 
getting sort of thing, and that it is being well-to-do 
in our way that makes us the saucy customers that 
people put us down as being} But there never was 
a greater mistake." Ic^would be all very well if all 
our takings came to us, but they forget that the cabs 
ain’t ours, that we only hire, and have to pay fifteen 
or sixteen shillings, and soinetimes more, a day, to 
the oniiers. Taking one time with another, and 
one driver with another, t , should say that our 
average earnings ain’t more than twenty-five shillings 
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a week ; and if there is any set of men that works gets the best of it, but as far as the intention and 
harder, or goes through more for less money, I wish goes, you may take my word for it that it is 
should like 3 'ou to give them a name, that^s all six of the public and half a dozen of the cabbies. 

Th€;fe ain’t any nine hours movement, or Saturday Of course there are black sheep in our flock, as 
half-holiday, for us. We are at it early and late, and there arc in every other, none of us would deny that ; 
in all sorts of weather. Many’s the time have 1 been but when people want to make us all out black that’s 
wet through and my clothes dried on me, many’s up another street, aiid we say no. Speaking with all 
the hour that I have been stuck on the box with my due reverence. Jack is about as good as his master in 
feet like two lumps of ice, and ziw hands that numbed this ina.{|er. Countixlg^ noses, I should say there were 
that 1 scarcely knew whether Ipad the neins infem j quite as mahy black sheep among hirers as drivers, 
or not. As to coughs, and colds, and twisting touches | People often call us Jehus, but if they only knew 
of the rheumatics, and your hands and face chapped, ! all we have^^ put up with they’d sometimes call us 
and your eyes sore from the dust, why, you com^ to Jobs. Ta|ii|hbOut incivility ! Wby,wc have to put 
look for them as regular things. ‘ up with'alrandred times more of it than we dare 

There’s no mistake about ours being the trade to give, or than we want to give, or ever would give if 
age you, though it ain’t for enabling you to make a wc weren’t aggravated into it. 
provision for old age. ’ * There’s the ladies now ; many say that it is 

Besides the way the 'weather takes it your scarcely safe for*an unprotected female to take a 
health, there's the worry. Cab earnmgs are so cab, that she runs a chance of being insulted, and is 
flukey ; one day ybu may do very well, the next you certain to be imposed Upon, to an extent that is all 
may not make uplhie master’s money, and I have blit open robbery. 

been out days when 1 have never taken a penny ; Weli,it ain’t true I Do you think that when we sec 
and as misfortunes never come singly, it very often a woman don’t know her way about, and is helpless 
happens that on yoift out-of-luck-days the wife and | an 4 has to trust to us, we haven’t got enough of the 
children are depending upon what you bring home, ' man in us to do wh^’s right by her the general 
and though if you bring little or nothing they know run of us, that is ; for, as I said before, there arc black 
it is not your fault, and try to make light of it for | sbeep among us — of course there are. 1 don't say 
your sake, it cuts yen to the heart— ths^t is, if you ■ but what if there is a bit of a doubt as to the exact 
have got a grain of the man in you. j fare, we give ourselves the benefit of it, as far as a 

Then, as if all jthat wasn’t enough, there’s magis- [ sixpence, or at the outside a shilling, say; but there 
t rates a-stickfng fines into you, and the newspapers ! is no driving roundabout ways to moke the distance 
a-pitching in to you, and policemen ordering you j longer, no charging for parcels as ought not to be 
about, saying you are a-crawling, and all sorts of Charged for, and above all there is no incivility. 
Acts of Parliament being made ogen you, as i£ you We axe always willing to do anything we can to 
were criminals, instead of fellows working hard for help a lady and to do It in a proper manner, 
a honest living. For that is the sort ot fellows we If she ain’t sure about the number of a house or the 
really are, whatever people may thinks or however name of a party, we’ll come off the box a score of 
they may sneer at the notion of a cabman having times if need be to make inquiries ; and, though 1 
only his wife and children in his mind when he take no credit for it, mind, and know that it is only 
haggled for a sixpence more on a fare, or laugh at what a man ought to do, wc cabmen do many a 
the idea of his caring how he got money, so as he good turn for such as a servant girl leaving or 
could stick to it safely. going to a place, or a poor woman who is going off 


There are many now, for instance, who wouldn’t 
believe me if I was to tdl them that 1 have gone 
out of my way to teturn a sovereign to a gentleman, 
who had given it to me in mistake for a shilling and 
never missed it ; hut it’s the real truth for all that. 
And there are plenty of other cabmen have done 
the same, and more too have gone to trouble to 
give back valuable things that fates had left behind 
them, and that there Vas no rewards beingi offered 
for or fuss made about. , , 

Given to sharp practice ! Well, that is thejbublic’s 
way of putting it, but it isn’t a fair way. I^t that 
1 say but what there is agreat deal of sharp ^actice | 
goes on in the matter of cab-hiring, or that ^ do j 
our share of it. But it ain't ail on our side, and we 
are a good deal drove to it-^if we Wasn’t sharp we 
would be sharped. I do think as it’s us as mostly 


by a third-class trajni and has three or four little 
children besides a lot of luggage to look after. 

It’s the strong-minded fem^s, as they call ’em 
nowadays, that get up the tales about cabmen 
extortioning ladies, and it’s just like them to get 
them up. They^come ordering and questioning and 
Egging, till you can hardly bear it, and if you only- 
answer a bit sharp, they ask for your ticket and 
talk about lawing you, and then they go and feU 
people that it’s the cabmen that are saucy to them. 

As to the gents, there are some as ^ treat you 
as honest men ; but there are more, I think, that look 
on you as a swindler, and ain’t particular in letting 
you see that they do. They seem to thiidc that it is 
a feather in their cap to bully us. They call out, 
“ Hi, cabby!” in much the same way that they 
would say, “Ve down, dorg.” They try to outswear 
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US over distances, and they do outswear us over 
waiting time. They take us about from place to 
place, and stay here, and stay there, and very often 
talk large about “my cab” being waiting ; but when 
the reckoning up comes they don't want to pay for 
the waiting. They’ve always looked at their watch 
before they went in, and again when they came out 
—so they say, though you very seldom' see them 
doing anything of the kind^they Itnow they ^Mn’t 
have been anything like the tune you-say; yfewaat 
to overcharge them, but they are not going to let 
youj there, is. yourl^gal fare, if you v^t any more 
you mhst Sttinmqns £em. 

But it wouldn^t pay us to summons a%an unkss 
we have got a strong ca$e, and Witnesses, 
aU that, so we have to let xiyost of them go ; and 
then they think themselves very knowing, and talk 
about how cabmen will do you if y^ uen’t down on 
them sharp. ' ‘ ’ \ 

Is there much outright bilkijsg-^oing us^theat- 
ing us out of our fa^s ? Wel^ as little of il>as 'we 
can help, you may be sure, but stiQ nidre of 4t thp 
most honestly inclined people woul^ ^ink i so much 
of it that rU be bound to say that if It ^d the 
overcharging came ^to be reckoned up at thO end of 
a year ^cy’d pretty near balance, for your cheat 
always goes In large. Very often hell have you out 
all day, ,and though after n while you ^^y begii};tb 
think things aii^t altogeth^ r^ht about him, it isn’t 
safe to say so, and he glvqf you the 8% at last 
He stops youat a number of places; at’&st he Is 
a long time without coming out 9 f one, and after 
waiting and wadtio'g you -go to jaw about him, and 
find it is a shop or office with two or thi'e^ entsances, 
and that .any one that has face,,eiipugb can pass 
tlirough as if he had,some business thene*— you find ;! 
that, but you don’t find him ; he has gone* 

^ Another common pick isihis. tw.elype;nd 

one in the morning, a well-dress^' young fellow 
comes up to you and says, “ Look ber^ IVe been to 
the theatre and 'lost the last train, yjbfit will you 
take me jto so-and-so for?” and he names some 
suburb five or six miles pfT, '^u say how much : 
he says “ AH right,” and off you ga 
‘ You reach the place,, he jumps out, puts his hand 
in his pocke^apdt^d ^fCining to be struck ah of a 
heap, cries but pii^er'tliat he has lost his purse, qr 
that he had forgoi^w mu^ be had been spending) 
and hasn't enoq^'tD pay you. flc’s dreadfullii 
Sony, he says, and it’s an awful bore, and all that, but 
however it won’t matter yeiy much ; hell be pass- 
ing the rank to-morrow and he’ll pay you, qr even 
if he don't, you see where he lives^so you needh't 
be afraid of not getting your money.' 

Well, you must either take his word or drive him 
to^the police-station at oiacc, and you hardly fike 
doing that. You know what a trouble it would be 
in any case, and you think how bad it would look it 
he turned oiu to bc all right, and y^u remember 


that many such train-left fares do turn out all 
right, and so you put a good face on it, and trust 
him. 

But he doesn’t come to the rank, and when you 
call where you put him down, you find that he 
didn’t live there, and had only made a pretence of 
going in. Sometimes there are three or four in a 
bilk; one gets down s-t one place, and another at 
another, and the last says he didn’t hire' you, and 
among them you a^t^ijlone. ' However I know that 
the cheats are only foe black sheep of the hirers* 
flock, and that others think them as mean as we do. 

The popular beheif about specially overcharging 
county vijsimrs? 'Well, I'm free to confess that 
foei^.is some truth in it ; but you know as well as 1 
Ho that cabmen ain’t the only ones that overcharge 
people from the country. 1 don’t say it’s right to 
ovetchhige theift more than others, but I do s.iy 
that' they are a good deal to blame for it themsch cs. 
They have got hold of the generab idea that we arc 
all rojgues, and they think it looks knowing and is 
“foe thing” to beat down cabmen; and knowing 
foeir way, we name a figure that will allow of a fair 
beat foiWn, ahd still leave a bttle to tlie good on 
our sid& ' It’S' a' case of* diamond cut would-be 
diamond.' 

t can show* you about what chance wc would 
stand with countryipeople if we dealt straightforward 
with thetn, while they think 6f us as they do. 

The first year I was out driving, there was some- 
thing on one week that brought the country-pcoijlc 
Up in shoals. Well, on the Monday a strange 
couple, that any one could see were country-people 
hailed me^'aiid fhe man asked me what 1 would 
drive them to suc]^-and-;5ifch a place for. 

^’Thrce sMllmg^," 1 answei’cd, and that was the 
rigid fare. T suppose, howevef, he thought I said 
five, for he 0 ys m an instant, “ill give you four if 
you like.*” 

“ Bqg pardon, sjir,” I says, “I said f^ee shillings.” 

“Then,” he says, “Pihgiveyou two.” 

That nettled me, I was a younger man than I am 
now, and in my passion I answered something 
strong. . 

Well, what does he dofottt call a policeman, and 
wanted to give me into custody fot insulting him. 

The policeman was a good^iatured fellow, and 
said to the countryman, “Oh, I dare say he meant 
no harm, sir ; you had better let him apologise and 
end it that way.” 

“Wdl," he says, “if he apologises handsomely 
on the spot I’U let him. off. 1 knew how easy it was 
to make out a case of*“abusiw^cabman,” and I 
thought of them st home, and I Hid apologise to 
the gentlcmnn. After that, however, Talways allowed 
for country-people’s beating dqnn; butafteralltiliat 
is no mqfe than most tradesmen ‘ < 

1 could say a good ded more, M there ain’t any 
need to. You understand what I mean, 1 don’t set 
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Up for our being injured innocents ; I know that there 
are fahlts on our side, but we aren’t all fault; and, 
taking things through and through, 1 think vre are 
as much sinned against as sinning. 


To put it short, I do believe this: if the public 
at large would only treat us at Inrgc as being 
trustworthy men, they would find us acting as 
such. 



PREVE>rTIVE MEJpjCINE^ 

FOUL AIR, WATXR, AND FOOD, ffHE SRSD-FL^Tff OF DISSASX AND DEATH. 
' wiV DR. ypREW . 

IN THREE PARTS.— FAET THE THIRb, 


; URE wate^ and air^ and we 
,may lastly add, pure 
form the. triangle upon which 
I healthy life is mainly built* It 
is .quite as difficukjto "^ke 
good fiesh and 
adulterated nourishment ^sit 
' was for them of old to make bricks with- 
^ out strawii . Yet, if we come to eiuunine the 
food and alcoholic drinks, of the people, we 
shall find that adulteration is ^e rulerather- 
than the exception. Since the day^^hen 
that celebrated work, “ Death in theTiPot,’’ 
was written, our cutting tradesmen have 
gone on adulterating and deteriorating our food, and 
thereby enfeebling the fibre of the people. .In the 
present high price of meat, the butcher’a joint is 
almost proscribed to the working man, and even' 
if it were not, if would be difficiilt for the most 
cunning in the art to adulterate a joint ; but as the 
labourer will have meat in some fonn,<^he ia c,cm- 
strained to have it in a shape commcQRumte, with 
his means, sauces and polonies made of chopped 
meat being often used. In these articloR the door is 
at once opened to the vilest adalterations andiefuse. 
Diseased meat, it is needless to say, is largely used 
in all these prepared foods. Mr. Harper, for in- 
stance, when he was " under exj^inatioiv by the 
Smithfield Market ConmiiseMers, in ig£0,made the 
following statement with respect to diseased meat : — 
“ It is purchased by the soup shops, sausage- 
makers, the alamode beef and meat-pie ^ops, 
etc. There is one jsuup ^op, 1 believe, .doing five 
hundred pounds pisr week in diseased meat This 
firm has a large jfbieign trade (thank gxwdness 0* 
The trade in diseased meat is ' veiy alarniing, as 
anything in the shape of flesh can be sold ^ almtd 
one penny per pound, or eightpence per '^one. 
... 1 am certaia that if one hundred cjpicaies 
of cows were lying dead in the neighbpurl^od or 
London, I coulif get thenf all sold within' |weaty^ 
four houm. // dbnV maU^r wM ikey dud 
When Mr. Harper. gave this evidence, and 
mutton were threepenee a pound cheaper th^ they 
are now* The fbot^and-momth disease has oaiUaed 
nlargepmt of tbe increase cd* the price, andtipm 
a amch laiger supply of diseased meat upon the 


market, wmekmg man, Sy reason of his 

necessities, pfor^ to buy and eat. Were it not 
for die happy iiitioduqLibn of Australian meat into 
ftbe country, with, even these impure sources of 
; ‘anhnal^d the poor man would be stinted in his 
musck-maker ; h"t we are given to understand 
that this splesdid^fodd is refused through wretched 
igm^rance, and sausage^neat, such as we have de- 
' seabed, u consumed i^. increasing quantities. Now 
let us bee whai the broad ^ made of, to go with 
this diseased saus^g^xneat 

Cheap bread Is invariably made of damaged 
wheat ; to. improve the bread made of such flour, 
the trade, use a preparation' termed "hands,” 
and "stuj^,*’ being nothing less than alum and 
salt. The latter may not be sm objeptionable in- 
gm^ent (ihc publi^n no doubt would ai^rove of 
it, as bringing (»stomexs to his shop) ; but alum, 
whdi takqn constantly, is ddeterious to the Stomach, 
and has the effect of maldng the bread in the 
poursc of manufacture take up a large quantity of 
w^ter*. Thus bur staff of life selling in the working 
man's neighbourhood is Imth noxiously adulterated, 
and by r^on of its superfluous amount of 
water. ‘ 

The .1^ the, laboured' drinks to wash it down is 
als^'^l^ed. ,^.has been' asserted by those giving 
evidence! beforo 4 ^niButtiro of House of Com- 
mons» thaj^ Imewm^dniygipsts^ (a recognised trade) 
furnish publicans wkh ^ts of steel and cocciilus 
indicus, by way of '^proving .the flavour and ap- 
pearance Of bcer^^but salt and tobacco are the 
more gencndly usedt for the purpose of increasing 
the thirkof.the^diripiir. There is another source of' 
iqjuriqus ^flavouring in beer drawn over the counter* 
which is wc^y of notice. The pumping machine, 
by which the beer is drawn from the cdlar, necessi- 
tates the use of long leaden pipes, through which 
it must be drawn. The effect of the in the 

liquor causes a certain oxidation to take place in 
the pipes, hence the first glass or two that is drawn 
off is apparently thrown away down the grating, but 
these deleterious “draws*’ ultimately fitfll their’ way 
again into the liquor sold to the labouring m^. 

The spirituous liquors are adulterated with 
flavouririgs such as'oU of dnnamon, cayenne pepper, 
and wc have it on good authority that oil of vitriol 
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is sometimes used ; whilst brandy is made up for children, who arc taken by the eye when they pur- 
salc by the addition of raisin wine, grains of para- chase sweets, are often deluded into dangerous 
disc, cherry-laurel water, and spirit of almond-cake, illness ; arsenite of copper, chromate of lead, and 
In fact, the cheaper alcoholic liquors have only the vermilion yielding the various colours which are 
appearance of being what they are called, and often made to imitate the bloom and the vivid green of 
hide underneath their simulation an ugly toad in delicate fruits. The amount of infantile disease 
the form of some poisonous adulteration. which arises from this wicked sophistication is in- 

But the women who purchase at cutting shops calculable, and a far more stringent method of 
suffer as much as their liusbaads. The green tea is inspection than is at present .exercised in the 
bloomed with Prussian blue, turmeric, and French interest of the public health is demanded, 
chalk ; very often, teas arc! mixed with old leaves, The establishment of the new Local Govem- 
dried, re-curled, and flavoured. Coffee, is adulterated menl Board has at last been settlc(L It will confer 
with chicory, and sometimes its quantity is enhanced on sanitary science, we hope, a greSt assistance, by 
with oak and mahogany sawdust, roasted lacoms, r^son of the consolidation of the various Acts 
and baked horses’ and bullooks* livers. Even the which are more or less concerned ia its work. The 
milk in poor neighbourhoods is 'Em* from what it' machinery, hitherto divided between the office of 
seems to Be. The cream, as a matter of course, is the ^fftcretw^r of State and the Privy douncil, is 
skimmed off. to be sent 4o the ^Yest-end, but its now geared together, and, under the presidency of 
Appearance is imitated by swinging round a ball of Mr. .Stansfeld, will act under one head. The 
annatto in the can, which, togeflier with a little flour, absorption of the Poor Law Board into this new 
starch, and Mrcacle, /gives sspie imitation of the office wiU, we trust, bring the Medical' Officer of 
abstracted cream, llie sugar agunjespecisHy the Health in more, direct communication with the 
coarse brown kind used in coftisfc, is often infested Medical of the Poor Law, an army of 

with nn animalcule' of the genus, and they trained p^Ctitioni^s which cannot fail to be of the 
arc often so thick as to 0u8e the mass to move utmost in cariying out sanitary arrangements 
perceptibly to the eye. It is this insect that gives from a central authority. This is, wc trust, but the 
A skin disease which those who are accustomed first step towards the erection of a Public Health 
to handle these sugars are suhiact to. But * it department, a position which the great importance 
is not only the poorer, classes .php 'are/liablc^to of the subject; we think, demands. The advantage 
these adutter^ns injurious If of liaving a ^si^t appointed by Her Majesty 
tlio cQpd^ients used by the iipher ten thc^nd ore wiU^ without doubt," give a prominence to the new 
cqualiy^liable to them. Thus arc hold that board which will enable it to work with greater 
cayenne p^pet is coloured with red-le!^, and curry- ^ authority, we hope to find that a concentration 
powder is imtilterated with the same ..^nictous of power in ,ohe,. directing hand w.ill enable the 
colouring nmtter. Ew the pidbdes, when of a sanitary element pf the, board to make a stronger 
vivid green colour, are p^ar^.tiy. bdilii^ them . mark' upon'* disease than it has hitherto' done, 
with copper. Indeed, tVc, know^ not the hampered as il hasbecn by a yaqt of direct action, 

poisoning nuisance ends. Bottled- and with aahut too loosely constructed power of 
dclct criouB from the -same fiau8C4 ai^tfie pbor^tle i working' its, 'lhachinery. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HEBBA 8TBBTTOB. ' 

T^E SIXTH . .'gave her my address, and saw her write it down on 

LJUVlttG . a slip of paper. 

1 WILL send the child you in a cab on Wed- * As I returned to my lodgings I grew celmer and 
nesday, ’ the woman said, as X rose and made my more hopefuL It was not that my husband 
way towards the haUj ^*you have not told me your would see the addins, or even hear diat any one 
adless,” * house. I did not suppose 

for a moment. Darfd I tell her my he would know the name of Itfartineau as my 
ad^ss ? Yet my money Was paid, and if I did not, mother’s maiden name. As far as I recocted, I 
J^ould lose, both it and the refuge I had hoa|^t had never spoken of her to him. Momover he was 
wHp It. Besides 1 should' awaken suspicion and. not a man to make hitr^WXl, ft, ajd pliant and 
mqujry by silence. It was a fearful .risk to run ; familiar with persons whom as in- 

yct 'rt seemed safer than a precipitous retreat. 1 feriors. It was highly improl&sible that he would 

i 
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enter into any conversation with his landlady. If 
that woman did so, all she would learn would be 
that a young lady, whose name was Martineau, had 
taken a situation as English teacher in a French 
school. What could there be in that to make him 
think of me? 

1 was on the rack all the next day. It was the last 
day I should be in England, and I had a nervous 
dread of being detained. If 1 should once more 
succeed in quitting the country undetected, it 
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charge. This vras a great relief to me, and I gladly 
paid the shilling he demanded. The child was 
thinly and shabbily dressed for our long journey, 
and there was a forlorn loneliness about her posi- 
tion, left thus with a stranger, which touched me 
to the heart; We were alike poor, helpless, 
friendless — I was about to say childish, and in 
truth I was in many things little mo e than a child 
still. The small elf, with her sharp, large eyes, 
which were too big for her thin face, crept up to 



'a sumftuuus tea,*' 


seemed as though I might hope to be in safety in 
Calvados. Of Calvados 1 knew even less than of 
the Channel Islands-; I bad never heard the name 
before. But Mrs. Wilkinson had given me the 
route by which we were to reach Noireau: by 
steamer to Havre, across the mouth of the Seine to 
Hondeur, to iFaUiSe 1i»y train, and finally ^om 
Falaise to Noir^u by omnibus. It was^ an 
utterly' unknown region to me ; and I had 'ho 
reason Co imagine that Richard Foster was b^er 
acquainted with it than 1. My anxiety vras sizhply 
to get clear away. 

In the aftentoqn the litde girl arrived quite 
alone, exeqx that a man had been hired to carry 
a small box for her, and to deliver her into my ^ 


me, as the man slammed the door after him and 
clattered noisily dqwn-stairs. 

** Tm so glad I?' she said with a deep-drawn sigh 
of relief ; ** I was afraid 1 should never go, and 
school is such a heavenly place ! ** 

The words amused yet troubled me ; they were 
so different from a child’s ordinary opinion. 

** It’s such a hateful place at Mrs. Wilkinson’s,*' 
she went on, everybody calling me at once, and 
scolding me ; and there are such a many people 
to run errands for. You don’t know what it is to 
run errands when you are tired to death. And 
it’s such a beautiful, splendid place where We’re 
going to!” 

“ What is yoyr name, my dear ? ” I asked, sitting 
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down on my box and taking her on my lap. Such 
a thin, stunted little woman, precociously learned 
in trouble 1 Yet she nestled in my arms like a true 
child, and a tear or two' rolled down her cheeks, as 
if from very contentment. 

Nobody has nursed me like this since moQxr 
died,' she said. Tm Mary ; but father always 
called me Minima^ because 1 was the least in the 
house. He kept a boys’ school out of London, in 
Epping Forest, you know ; and it was so heavenly ! 
All the hoys were good to me, and we used to call 
father Dominie. Then he died, and mother died 
just before him ; and he said, ‘ Courage, Minima 1 
God will tike care of my little girl’ So the boys* 
fathers.and mothers made a subscription for me, and 
they got a great deal of money, a hundred pounds ; 
and somebody told them, about this school, where 1 
can stay four years for a hundred pounds, and they 
all said that was the best thihg they could do with 
me. But I’ve had to st^ with .Mi-s. Wilkinson, 
nearly two months, because she could not find a 
governess to go with me. I hate her 5. I detest; 
her ; 1 should like to spit at her 1” 

The little iace was all aflame, and the large eyes 
burning. 

“ Hush 1 hpsh ) ' I said, drawing her head ilown 
upon my shoulder again. • ^ v 

‘‘Then there is Mr. Foster,’* she continued, 
almost sobbing',* “ he torments me so. ^e liloes to 
make fun oL me, and tease me, till 1 can’t bear to 
go injo his room. Father used to say it was wicked 
to hate anybody, and I didn’t hate an^ody the% I 
was so .happy' But you’d hate Mr.' Foster, .and 
Mrs. Foster, .if you only knew them.” 

".Why ? " I asked a whisper* My voice 
sounded husky to me, imd my throat *felt parched. 
The child’s impotent rage and etmek a 

slumbering 'choid within me. , ' i.- , 

"Ohl they arc. horrid in eveiy way/* she said, 
with emphasis } ***tikcy frighten me, - He, is fond of 
tormenting anything, because he’s 'cruel. Wc had 
a cruel 1^oy in our school once, so 1 ilmow. But 
they are, very poor— poor as Job, ^iMra WilWnson 
says, and glad, Aren’t you gkid ?” 

The questi^ in iny memory ^inst a 

passionate c^iq^ afier Tcvenge, which had died 
away in tite:q^i^and.t)Q|^u^^^ of Sark. A year 
ago I shool^ ^h^yc in any me^ure of 

punishment retntolpn, which had ,overuk$m 
those who. hfd. d^Srtrbyed my, happiness. But it 
was not so imw j perhaps I should rather own 
that it was only faii^y.^ow , It' had never^, occurred 
to me that my flight wbiild plun^ him into poverty 
similar to my oym, ,Btft now .that the idea, was 
thrust upon me, 1 wtmdered, J^w 1 could have 
^overlooked tiiis necessary jconsC^uence of my con- 
duct, Ought I to, do anything for. him? . 'Wns 
there anythi^ I cotfld do to help him? . . ' 

“ He is ill too, ’ pursued the child ; " I heard him 


say once to Mrs. Foster, he knew he should die like 
a dog. I was a little tiny bit sorry for him then ; 
for nobody would like to die like a dog, and not go 
to heaven, you know. But I don't care now I 
shall never sec them again — never, never 1 1 could 
jump out of my skin for joy. I shan’t even know 
when he is dead, if he does die like a dog.” 

lU ! dead ! My heart beat faster and faster as 
I pondered over these words. Then I should be 
free indeed ; his death would release me from 
bondage, from terror, from poverty — those thrpe 
evils which dogged my steps. ^ 1 had never ven- 
tured to let my thoughts run that way, but this 
child’s prattling had now forced them into it. 
Richard Foster ill— dying ! . Oh, God ! what ought 
I to do ? 

I could hot make myself known to him ,* that was 
impossible. 1 would ten thousand times sooner 
die myself than return to him, He was not alone 
cither. But yet there came back to my m ind the first 
days when I knew him, when he was all tender- 
nessand devotion to me ; declaring that he couldfind 
no fault in his girl-wife. How happy I had been 
for a 'Bttte while* exclianging my step-mother's 
j harshness for his indulgence 1 He might have w'on 
I my love ; he had almost won it. But that happy, 
golden time was gone, and could never come back 
to me. Yet my heart was softened towards him, 
as d. thought of him ill, perhaps dying. What 
could I do for him, without placing myself in his 
power ? . * ■ , 

There was one thing only that 1 could do, only 
one little sacrifice I could make for, him wliom 1 
had yowe^ in childish ignorance, to love, honour, 
and chcri^ In sickness and in health, until death 
parted us^*' A home .was secured to me for twelve 
months, and at the end of that time 1 should have 
a better career open to me. I had enough money 
still to last me until then. My diamond ring, which 
had been his own gift to me on our wedding-day, 
would be valuable to him. Sixty pounds would be 
a help to him, if he were as poor as this child 
said. He must be poor, or he would never have 
gone to live in that. mean street and neighbour- 
hood. 

Perhaps— if he had been alpxm— t dp not know, 
but possibly if he had been alone, ill, dying 
in that poor lodging of hhf I might 'have gone to 
him. 1 ask myself again, Could you have done 
this thing? But 1 cannot answer it even to my- 
self. Poor and ,ill he was, but he was not alone. 

It was enough for me, then, that I could do 
something, some, ]iittle%crviee for hiiiv The old 
flame of vengeance had no of heat lefr in it 

1 was free frooi. hatred of him. 1 si^ the child 
gently away frcaon me, and wrote my last letter to 
my hasband. Bpth tW letter and the.^ring I 
enclosed in a litde boat. These m the words J 
wrote,and 1 put ndth^ date nor name of place 
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“ ] know that you are poor, and 1 send you all I can .ipare— the 
riiif' you once gave to me. I am even poorer than yourself, but 1 
have juat enough for my iminediate wants 1 forgive you, as I truM 
Cod forgives me." 

This tiu^incss settled, I returned to the child, 
who was sitting, as 1 had so often done, g^ng pen- 
sively into the fire. Was she to be a sort of minia- 
ture copy of myself? 

'‘Come, Minima," I said, “we must bethinlcingof 
tea. Which would you like best, buns, or cake, or 
bicad and butter? We must go out and buy them, 
and you shall choose.’* 

“ Which would cost the most ? " she asked, look- 
ing at me with the careworn expression of a woih^n. 

We were discussing this question with befitting^ 
gra'i'ity, when a great thump against the door 
brought a host of fears upon me. But before I 
coiild stir, the insecure h$mdle gave wajr,' a^id no 
o.ie more formidable appeared than the landlady 
of the house, carrying before her a tray on which 
A\:is .set out a sumptuous tea, consisting of but- 
tered crumpets and shrimps. She put it down on 
my dressing-table, and stood surveying it and us 
with an expression of benign exultation, until she 
li.id recovered her breath sufficiently to speak. 

“ Those as are going into forlng parts," she said, 
‘‘ ought to get a good English meal afore they start. 
If you was going to stay in England, miss, it woiild 
be quite a differing thing ; but ?ie and xny master 
don't know what they may^give you to eat where 
you’re going to. fhereforc we beg yotfll accept of 
the crumpets, and the shrimps, and the bread and 
butler, and the tea, and everything ; and we mean 
no offence by it. You’ve been a very quiet, reglar 
lodger, and give no trouble ; and we’re sorry to lose 
you. And'^this, my master says, is a testhnonial to 
you.” * ' 

£ could hardly control my laughter, and 1 could 
not keep back my tears. It was a long time now 
since any one had shown me so much kindness and 
sympathy as this. The dull face of the good 
woman was bnghtened'by her kind-hearted feeling, 
and instead of thanking her 1 put my lips to her 
cheek. 

“ Lor ! " she exclaimed, “ why ! God Wess you, 
my dear! I didn’t mean any offence, yon know.' 
Lor I 1 never thought you’d pay me like that. It’s 
very pretty of yoi^ itis ^ for I’m sure yoalte a lady 
to the back-bmej'as often and often I’ve said to 
my master. Be go6d enough tor eat it all, you and 
the little miss, for you’ve a long journey before 
you. God bless you both, my dears, and give you 
a good appetite." ^ 

She backed out of the room as she was speaking, 
her faco beaming upon us to the last. 

There wti a pleasant drollery about her conduct, 
and about the ititense delight of the child, and her 
hearty enjoyment of the Which 'for th6 time 
effectually dissi]^ted*itly feaiis and my melancholy 
Uioughts. It was the last hour I should spend in 


my solitary room ; my lonely days were past This 
little elf, with her large sharp eyes, and sagacious 
womanly face, was to be my companion for the 
future. 1 felt closely drawn to her. Even the 
hungry appetite with which she ate spoke of the 
hard times she had gone through. When she hod 
eaten all she could, cat, 1 heard her say softly to 
herself, “ Courage, Minima ! " 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

A LONG JOURNEY. 

It was little more than twelve months since 1 had 
ctaxted from the same station on the same route ; 
but there*was no Tardif at hand now. As 1 went 
into the ticket-office, Minima caught me by the 
dress, and whispered earnestly into my ear. 

“WeTe not to travel first-class," she said; “it 
costs too much. Mrs. Wilkinson said we ought to 
go third, if we Could ; and you’re to pay for me, 
please, only half-price, send they’ll pay you again 
! when we reach the school. Ill come with you, and 
then they’ll see Tm only half-price. 1 don’t look 
too old, do I ?” 

“ You look very old," I answered, smiling at her 
anxious face. 

“Ob, dear, dear!” she saidj “but I sit ver>' 
small. Perhaps I’d better not come to the ticket- 
office ; the poiters are sure to think me only a little 
girl." 

She was uneasy until we had fairly started from 
the stationj her right to ^alf-ticket unchallenged. 

The Kovenrber night %as cold and fogg>', and 
tHere was little difference between the darkness of 
the suburbs and the darkness bf the open country. 

* Once again the black hulls and masts of two 
steamers stogi^ before’ us, at' the end of our journey, 
and hurrying ^ces shouted, * ttte way for Jersey 
and Guernsey” “This way to Ha\Te." What 
would I not have given to return to Sark, to my 
quiet room under Tardif’s roof^ with his true heart 
and steadfast friendship (o rest upon ! But th7.t 
could not be. My feet were setting out upon a new 
track, and I did not know where the hidden path 
would lead me.' 

The next morning found us in France. It was a 
soft, sunny day, with % nrcllow light, which seemed 
to dwell fondly on the many^tmted leaves of the 
trees that co^^red the batiks of the Seine. From 
Honficur to Falaisc the some warm, genial sun- 
shine filled the air. The slo^y moving train 
carried u$ thrbugh woods where the autumn seemed 
but a few days old, and where the slender leafiets of 
the acacias still fluttered in the caressing breath 
of the wind. We passed through miles upon mites 
of orchards, where a few red leaves were hanging 
yet upon the knotted branches of the apple-trees, 
beneath which lay huge pyramids of apples. 
Truck-loads of them stood at every station. The 
air was scented by them. Children were pelting 
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one another with them ; and here and there, where 
the orchards had been cleared and the trees stripped, 
flocks of geese were searching for those scattered 
among the tufts of grass. The roses were in blos- 
som, and the chrysanthemums were in their first 
glory- The few countrywomen who got into our 
carriage still wore their snowy muslin caps, as in 
summer. Nobody appeared cold and pinched yet, 
and everybody was living out of doors. 

It was almost like' going into a new 'world, and 
1 breathed more freely the farther wc travelled 
down into the interior. At Falaise we exchanged 
the train for a small omnibus, which bore the name j 
“ Noireau” conspicuously on its door. 1 >had dis- | 
covered that the littk French 1 knew was not of 
much service, as 1 could in no way understand the 
rapid answers that were given to my questions. A 
woman came to us, at the door of a caffi where the 
omnibus stopped in Falaise, and made a long and 
earnest hai'angiic, of which 1 did not recognise one 
word. At kngth we started off on the last stage of 
our journey. 

Where could wc be going to ? I began to ask 
myself the question ankiously after we had crept 
on, at a dog-trot, for what seemed an interminable 
time. We had passed through long avenues of 
trees, and across a series of wide, flat plains, and 
down gently sloping roads into narrow valleys, and 
up the opposite ascents ; and still the bells upon 
the horses’ collars jingled sleepily, and their hoof- 
bcats shambled along the roads. We were seldom 
in sight of any house, and^e passed thmugh very 
few villages. 1 felt as tf we were going all the wa^ 
to Marseilles. 

“ I’m so hungry !" said Minimh, after a very long 
silence. ^ 

1 too had been hungry for an hour or two past. 
Wc had breakfasted at midday at one of the 
Stations, but we had had nothing to eat since, ex- 
cept a roll which Minima, had brought away from 
breakfast, with wise prevision ; but this had dis- 
appeared long ago. 

“ Try to go to sleep,” 1 said ; **lean against me. 
We must be there soon.” 

Yes ” she onsircred. ** and it’s such a splendid 
school 1 I’m going to stay there four years, you 
know, so it’s foolish to mind being hungry now. , 
- Courage^ Mlxiim»'F ^.must recollect that.’’ 

“ Courage, Olivia t*’ f repeated to myself. ** Tire 
fartlier you go, the more secure will be your hiding- 
place.” The child Jtesfled against me, and soon 
fell asle^. I went to sleep myself— an .unquiet 
slumber, broken by terrifying dreams. Sometimes 
I was falling ftom the in Sark into the deep, 
transparent waters below, where the sharp rocks lay 
li^e swords, t. Then I was in the Gouliot daves, 
with Martin Dobr6e at my side, and the tide was 
coming in too strongly for us ; and beyond, itt the 
opening through which we might l^ivc escapcdi 


my husband’s face looked in at us, with a hideous 
exultation upon it. 1 woke at last, shivering with 
cold and dread, for 1 had fancied that he had found 
me, and was carrying me away again to his old 
hateful haunts. 

Our omnibus was jolting and rumbling down 
some steep and narrow streets, lighted by oil-lamps 
swung across them. There were no lights in any 
of the houses, save a few in the upper windows, as 
though the inmates were all in bed, or going to bed. 
Only at the inn where we stopped was there any- 
thing like life. A lamp, which hung over the arch- 
way leading to the yard and stables, lit up a group 
of people waiting for the arrival of the omnibus. 1 
woke up Minima from her deep and heavy sleep. 

“We are here at Noireaul” I said. “ We ha\c 
reached our home at last !” 

The door was opened before the child was fairly 
awake. A small cluster of bystanders gathered 
round us as we alighted, and watched our luggage 
put down from the roof ; whilst tlie driver ran on 
volubly, and with many gesticulations, addressed 
to the little crowd. He, the chamber-maid, the 
landlady, and all the rest surrounded us as solemnly 
as if they were assisting at a fitneraL There was 
not a symptom of amusement, but they all stared 
at us unflinchingly, as if a single wink of their eye- 
lids would cause them to lose some extraordinary 
spectacle. If I had been a total eclipse of the sun, 
and they a group of enthusiastic astronomers bent 
upon observing every phenomenon, they could not 
have gazed more steadily. Minima was leaning 
against me, half asleep. A narrow vista of tall 
houses lay to the right and left, lost in impenetrable 
’darkness. The strip of sky overhead was black 
with midnight. 

“Noireau?” I asked, in a tone of interrogation. 

“Oui, ouiy inadamc,” responded a chorus of 
voices. 

“Carry. me to the house of Monsieur Emile 
Perrier, the avocat,” 1 said, speaking slowly and 
distinctly. 

The words, simple as they were, seemed to 
awaken considerable excitement. The landlady 
threw up her hands, with an expression of astonish- 
ment, and the driver recommenced his harangue. 
Was it possible that 1 could have made a mistake 
in so short and easy a septened? I said it over 
again to myself, and felt sure I was right. With 
renewed confidence 1 repes^ted it aloud, ^vith a 
slight variation. • 

“ 1 wish to go to the house of M-onsicur Emile 
Perrier, the avocat,” 1 said. 

. But whilst they still clustered round Minima and 
me, giving no sign of compliance with my request, 
two persons thrust themselves through the circle. 
The one was a man, in a thread-bare brown great- 
coat, with a large woollen comforter wenmd several 
times about his neck ; and the other a woman, in 
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an equally shabby dress, who spoke to me in broken 
English. 

“Mees, I am Madame Perrier, and this is my 
husband,” she said ; “ come on. The letter was 
here only an hour ago ; but all is ready. Come 
on ; come on.” 

She put her hand through my arm, and took 
hold of Minima’s hand, as if claiming both of us. 
A dead silence had fallen upon the little crowd, as 
if they were trying to catch the meaning of the 
English words. But as she pushed on, leading /us 
both, a titter for the first time ran from lip to lip. 
I glanced back, and saw Monsieur Perrier, the 
n\'oc.it, hurriedly putting our luggage on a wheel- 
bai-ro\v, and preparing to follow us with it alpng 
the dark streets. 

1 was too bewildered yet to feel any astonish- 
ment. We were in France, in a remote part of 
France, and I did not know what Frenchmen 
would or would not do. Madame Perrier, ex- 
hausted with her effort at speaking English, had 
reased speaking to me, and contented herself with 
guiding us along the strange streets. Wc stopped 
at last opposite the large, handsome house, which 
stood in the front, in the photograph 1 had seen in 
London.' I could just recognise It in the darkness ; 
and behind lay the garden and the second range of 
building. Not a glimmer of light shone in any of 
the windows. 

■* It is midnight nearly,” said Madame Perrier, as 
wc c.une to a standstill and waited for her husband, 
the avocat. ’ 

Even w'hcn he came up with the luggage there 
seemed some difficulty in effecting an entrance. 
He passed through the garden-gate, and disap- 
peared round the corner of the house, walking 
sofil)', as if careful not to disturb th^ household. 
How long the waiting seemed ! For we w'ere 


hungry, sleepy, and cold^trangers in a very 
strange land. I heard Minima sigh weariedly. 

At last he reappeared round the comer, carrying 
a candle, which flickered in the wind. Not a word 
was spoken by him or his wife -as the latter con- 
ducted us towards him. We were to enter by the 
back door, that was evident. But I did not care 
w'hat door we entered by, so that we might soon 
find rest and food. She led us into a dimly lighted 
room, where { could just make out what appeared 
to be a carpentcr^s bench, with a heap of wood- 
ahavings - lying muter it. But I was too weary to 
be certain about any^ing. 

" It is a leette dibinet of work of my husband,” 
said M^Uune l^etrier ; ** our chamber is above, and 
the chamber for you and teetle niecs is there also. 
But the school is not there. Will you go to bed ? 
Will you sleep? Come on, mees.” 

** But we are vqjry hungry,” 1 remonstrated ; “ we 
have had nothing to eat since noon. We could not 
sleep w'ithout food.” 

“ Bah \ that is true,” slie said. “ Well, come on. 
The food is at the school. Come on.” 

That must be the house at the back. W’e went 
down the broad gravel walk, with the pretty garden 
at the side of us, where a fountain was tinkling and 
splashing busily in the quiet night. But we passed 
the front of the house behind it without stopping at 
the door. Madame led us through a cart-shed into 
a low', long, vaulted passage, with doors opei\ing 011 
each side ; a black, villanous-looking place, with 
the feeble, flickering light of the candle throwing on 
to the damp walls a sinidSer gleam. Minima pressed 
very close to me, and 1 felt a strange quiver of 
apprehension ; but the thought that there was no 
escape from it, and no help at hand, nerved me to 
follow quietly to the end. 

BND OF CKAFIBR THB SEVKN’TII. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

Tom Burton, when he set off on this expedition, 
had wisely kqpt its nature a secret from his family. 
They were not therefore distracted by suspense. 
Indeed, for the sake of his wife and little ones, Ned 
Burton was still keeping up, and put on a brave 
front, though the wolf of despair was gnawing at 
his heart. The new friends he found in this fresh 
place overwhelmed him wifli kindness ; they were a 
warm-hearted and rough people, and pitied this 
honest fellow, who, they had an instinct, had seen 
far better days. He was so frank, so straightfa*’- 
ward, that every one felt .sympathy, especially with 
his charming wife and children. Every one had 


agreed that "something was to be done for tlie 
Burtons,” and it was soon found out that there was 
an opportunity. A relation of the capitalist who 
had supplied one post was going out to the colonics, 
gs governor of some important place, and he had 
actually promised, when he came down on a 
visit and met Ned, that he would reaHy try and 
see what he could do. When it is agreed on 
one side that “ something must be done ” for a 
person, and on the other that " he would see what 
he could do,” matters may naturally be considered 
in aywery hopeful way, and so indeed they appeared 
to the Burton family. 

The great man, whose name was Sir Duncan 
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Douglas, soon arrived, and Mr. Douglas, the 
generous capitalist, had got up a high festival in 
his honour. He had issued invitations for a sort of 
grand banquet, to which he had asked all the im- 
portant personages in the neighbourhood. 

The capitalist lived in magnihceilt style, and 
the entertainment was to be worthy of his wealth. 

Ned found hhnself looking forward with some- 
thing like hope, and ^ven spirits) to this meeting, 
and this idea of out to w new countryi and 
leaving all that miserable story behind, even though 
he had to begin life over a^n. He was. in the 
prime of life, strong,' full of ^hit, and this struggle 
with the wilds and forest of aim/land was what 
he had often looked bn with com]^cei|Cy*. This> 
would give him occupation, distract his min^ while * 
he kept up that grand waiting and expeedng for 
the day of justice which was to come sooner or 
Liter, when he would bocle^di His family were 
for the first time full of joy and hope, and his wife 
went with some excitement to titeirunks, to choose 
out some, of the old hneiyi to do honour to the 
occasion. They set off at last for the aoit of castle 
where the feast was to be. It was a new place, but 
handsomely built and furnished. 

When the Burtons entered, the room was full of 
company. The governor was in the centre the 
group, on the rug of honour, and the -host at once 
brought forward Ned to introduce him: Mrs. 
Burton, who had not lost her charming manner, 
which used to interest guests at Abbeylands, was 
made known to Mrs. Govemor. The dmner began, 
and was magnificent, and indeed all seemed to the ' 
Burtons, though pretty well used' to .magnificendb, 
like a dream. 

Alter dinner, when some music was going on, the 
moment for confidences, a little cooc^ was held-r-' 
the governor, the host, and N ed. ** You shall come 
out with me as seexetary, Mr. Burton,^ said the 
fornicr, *'with a good salary. You can bring your 
family with you too. I can refuse my old - friend 
here nothing, but at die same time 1 must say that 
I like you.^' 

Ned was overwhelmed with joy and gratitude. 
Details Were ' dicn gone into. Everything was 
delightful and promising, even to the long voyage, 
for our Ned, who enjoyed the sea and everything 
connected with it He would have given any> 
thing to go oyer ^4o JsSa^ear wife, and pour out all 
the joyful news. ' • The lights, the flowers, the hanlQ- 
soiiie objects scattered, round the room, the beam- 
ing kindly faces, gave 'the whole scene an air of 
special softness, that seemed almost unihal. He 
liimsclf found his old spirits returning, even his 
old power of joking, and telling good stories, 
which he had a gift. -tk, 

'' It was now about midnight,, and a little^ahce 
had been started for the young peopte. Ni^ was 
looking on at the ^ fun,* and really enjoying it, 


when a servant came up and put a note into his 
hand. 

He looked at it with some surprise. Who could 
be writing to him at that hour ? An undefined feel- 
ing of doubt, and even alarm, began to steal over 
him. He opened it and read these words : — 

" I have round out the comer In which you hid youneif, and have 
learned the pleasant amnsementa youT friends have nude for you. 
I shall not allow yon to impoae on honest persons. 

• *' At onccj and on this night, infortti them that you cannot accept 
their offers. I do not choose you to leave this country. Further, 
you mutt give up your present place. I shall make you wandci like 
a hunted gipsy. 

“ Refuse, and 1 send up for Mr, Dougla^ and tcU hun all.” 

' A film came before his eyes, the lights -seemed to 
gtoW diiiL ' His wife saw his agitation from afar 
off, and with a sort of agony. She was beside him 
in a moment, and had read the fatal warning. 

**'lt is uf no use,’* he said, in a low tone of 
despair ; “she wishes to destroy us,^and to kill me. 
Let her. I give up now, and will ifiakc no further 
Struggle. Let Heaven’s will be doric,* 

“ I win go dQWii and see her. She is a woman, 
she must have some heart. I will throw myself on 
my knees before her ** 

Now came np the host and his daughters. 
“We are going to have a game of romps, to wind 
up the night with. You mustAjoin, the girls will 
take no excuse. Come, lead him off.** 

Ned, with a ghastly smile, was led away. He 
was still as it were in a dream. The musical 
laughter of the children and yOpng girls sounded 
strangely in his ear. He did what He was told, it 
Was that diverting game with chairs, which are set 
out in the middle of the room, while the music 
plays, and the company walk round the chairs 
hand in hand, until the music stops abruptly, when 
there is a* rush made to secure seats. It was at- 
tendedSy screams and shouts of laugliter, but it 
was Blin.;St tragic to see the face of Ned Burton, 
who took his part in the revels, and mechanically 
joined in the excited romps. 

While thus engaged, a pale, stricken face ap- 
peared at the door — that of his wife^ now returned 
from her wretched mission. She glided away to 
a comer, and sank upon a sofa. It was a strange 
thing to see her looking over at her husband, who 
was in the whirl and merriment of the exciting 
game, and always with that stUfened smile upon 
his face. 

A servant now came in, and whispered to the 
govemor, who seemed a little surprised, yet 
was not displeased. Hig^ fdhetionaries are always 
exposed to the chances of these midnight inter- 
views and expresses. ' And husband and wife both 
saw him leave the drawing-room with a pleasant air. 

He was absent some time. When he returned 
the game was ov»; jfoe spa^ id the centre of 
the room was cleared ; the player^ exhausted and 
I tired, were laughing in the corners, It was getting 
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on to one o’clock, and some were 'stealing away 
to bed. 

The governor looked round with a rather dis- 
trustful look for the host, and then walked straight 
up to him. They whispered for some moments, 
find then with a smiling air he looked round on the 
company, as if to give a gracious good night, and 
went away to b|^. Mr. Douglas^ with a frown on 
his face, and with his hardest and most abrupt 
business manner, caitic over to Mr. Burton, and 
said he wished to speak with him in the. study £lr 
a few minutes. Ned followed him. When the 
door was closed he said simply — 

It is all true, what she says, except about the' 
child. My'hands have no blood on them, but the 
rest is tiuc.” 

“Then you have deceived, imposedvftpfm. md. 
It is a shame and a disgrace, to have is so' 
kind and good a friend as I have been to ypu, and 
what I think worse of, to have allowed me.to conx- 
promisc myself with a man like Sir Dnncan.' He 
will never forgive me. 1 dismiss you from my 
service. 1 don’( care to enter into the qupstifm 
whether you have done what you have beds accused 
of or not. That is for yours^ ; it is nothing to me. 
But you have wormed yourself into^my Confidence, 
and imposed on mp with a false story. And you 
have also made me impose upon a dear friend, adio 
prides himself upon his reputation for sagacity. 
I'o have forced upon him a person like you, ac- 
cused of such a crime i I can^ bear to think of it,^ 
added Mr. Dbuglas, in great ' agitation. “ You 
must not come near Uiis house again, I do not wish 
to sec you again, and I shall send you down what 
is owing to you in the morning.^ 

lie Icfi Ned Button. The unfortunate man, with 
his head bowed on his breast, took hialVay from 
the house with his more unfortunate He 

made no complaint ; he had made no defence os 
protest, a little to the siuprise of bis late patron. 
He seemed still to be stunned, as if by some blow. 
To his wife he was gentle and resigned, which, in- 
deed, was some comfort to that good, affectionate 
creature, whose first thought had been the terrible 
effect of the blow on him. When he spoke it was 
in the same resigned tone. His mind seemed as k 
were eidiausted, just as the body might havebeeir , 
after some long weary day's walk. He 8eeme4.eager 
to lie down and rest, and above all, to be alone. 

When they had readied home it was dose on .two 
o’clock in the momixig. He said to her— • 

“You can go to bed, dearest. I should beonly 
tumbling and tossing for th^rest of the night,, so 1 
shall sit up a little. ^ Besides, 1 want to think over 
our position. All this has come a little suddenly, 
and it is hard to know what to turn to next it 
not extraordinary ? What have 1 done to deserve 
this persecution? All my life 1 have tried to be 
good. As for the poor innocent child— but k is of 
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no use saying anything now. It docs look as if 1 
was guilty, and that my punishment was coming on 
me in thick and heavy blows. Now go to bed, 
dearest. Leave me.” 

He Was so earnest that she went, not wishing 
to add to his other anxieties that of worrying 
by oiqiQsii:^ his wishes. Two such wretched 
hearts were not to be found that night in the little 
town, nor, indeed, in the whole of Scotland, for 
it was the’ wretchedness of blank despair. 

Bhrton, sat down at his de^, and with a 
aert of weary wonder kept putting to himself the 
same -questioa— died he done to deserve this 
Cam-lfite pers^tHAi j The day was beginning Xfi 
break, he' 'sat . on, still having that curious 
feclmg which prevented him, and it 
tecmeds.wpidd prevent him for ever, lifting his 
heert, spirLts, limbs. “ Oh t” he said again and 
again,' in the s&mcdazed and bewildered tone, “ no 
mortal man could resist such a' continued oppres- 
sion. It is somethjing superhuman.” 

He then thought over all that he had passed 
through, even during the last few months ; how 
he bad suffered and struggled bravely, worn his 
very heart out in the contest, in the wish to keep 
up a‘ brave front, for tiiose above. There was a 
point beyond which human fortitude could not go. 
Ko j when he was thus given over to the fury of all 
that was evil and oppressive,* it was time to yield. 

, • . * • • • 

Weary* with watching, and herself oppressed with 
misery, Mrs. Burton waited long up-stairs, until 
monung began to break. Then, overcome with the 
\^aritiess that is born of grief, and which is as ex- 
hausting as physical labour itself^ she at last, and 
against her wiU^ dropped off to sleep. She did not 
hear the steps* of him who stole up softly to look at 
her^ and ffnind her lying back in her .chair, sleeping 
her weary sleep. Neither did she feel the lips that 
were pressed, gently yet passionately to her fore- 
head. Nor could she have hei^ the hall-door that 
was closed so quietly, as a figure passed forth into 
the morning air. The watchman, one of the three 
who were sufficient to look after the peace of the 
Uttle tows, told afterwards how he had noticed “ the 
captain," as he was called, going out at this strange 
.hour, and how he wondered what could be the 
meaning of it But he noticed that the captain 
took his way along, a road which led up to a lonely 
hM, outside the town; the top of which was always 
shrouded in a thick veil of damp mist, and where a 
few head of game sometimes lurked. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

Over Mr. Burton the elder, ever since the mia- 
fortusff%th^ had befallen him in the loss, of his 
child, had codie a curious change. He seexned to 
have a^uired more purpose ^f character, and to 
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have taken up a more decided tone. He never 
wholly accepted the cruel accusation vnade against 
his unfortunate brother, and his voice was heard by 
the servants protesting vehemently against the 
malignant persecution. His wife grew more scornful 
and contemptuous, and more domineering, as she 
saw this new humour of his. But rt was with some- 
thing like alarm that she heard him declare, one 
day, that his brother hj^ been persecuted enough, 
and that after a time had elapsed the th^g must be 
stopped. , , , 

He cared little for wbat was going on.skbdnt^luxn, | 
nor did he notice, though others did, the chia^ 
that was gradually taking place in his wife. ' 
became more and more solitary every ,hia. 

gardeners observed hpwshe paced up and.dowh 
fur hours in a certain dark walk, formed of over- 
arching yews, which was at one end of their old- 
fashioned garden. Alter th^e promenades ske 
would come into the bouse, ', 01 ^ her husband would 
find her sitting with dashing eyes, and clepdKo^ 
fingers, her chin resting on her hands. Ifo .Lucy, 
quite of a sudden and without notice/ she . hsCd 
taken a deep and intense dislike; and '.this was 
revealed on the very day of the fiower-Shoiv,, when 
she, with her mother, had been invited , to, dine at 
Abbeylands. Forager had enteti^ wiA 

** edusion,^ almost ^embracing her hostess, squeez- 
ing her hand. “ My dear,” she said 1 ^ea^^t all 
Such a scene ! Seems to inc quite a' business for 
the police. No one coqld be safe, if pi^pple of this 
kind keep going about bursting into |^es where 
nice people go to. < Lvery one is talking of the 
splendid way Mr. ,fUH*h behaved.” ^ 

Mrs. Burton’s eyes were resting on i^-ucy. 

^“So you have declaarcd yourself ^af last," she 
said. “You belong to their party.,,. But if *^ou 
have 'any. prudence you will refiect on what you 
are doiii^. i give you warning. 1 skak , spare no 
one. , Those who shelter the miuderer become 
accessories.” / ' 

is a strange way to speak to inc,” said 
Lucy. tarn sbdteriz^ no murderer, and do not 
know of any mu^rer. What do you mean ? ” 

“ thiB 15 madness,'* said Mr. Burton, impatiently. 
“For Heayen’s^ake, let us ha\e done, for a time at 
least, with ’jihis'j^iseral^e subject.” 

“ My dw';Mr^ aftet^rs. Burton,” said Mrs. ^For- 
ager, tiicy. She is taking fofiy. 

Lucy, 1 am aDmx^'nt y6U| And Mr^.j^ton )yho 
has been so kiqd to us.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,” said Mrs. Burton ; 
“I am tired of alt this* But rcinem]|per what I 
have said. Those vdio are not with me are against 
me. 1 have marked them all, and shall mark 
them. The mui'dcrcr’s friends arc murderers. 
Those who favour a wretch who could a 

poor helpless babe out of a window to get ^ e^te, 
arc themselves guiUyi” 


AH who were present looked at each other with 
wonder. Mr. Ralph interposed in a soothing 
fashion. 

“My dear sister,” he said, “ you are only exciting 
yourself, thinking of these matters. It is all over 
now. It was a great misfortune, but there is no 
help for it now.” 

She turned on him with -fury. 

“You are joini^, rest, 'f^u are all in a 
league against me. , .No matter ; I am strong 
enough to battle against the wo|-ld. In good time 
I shall reckon up with thtise who have deserted 
me. Not one shall escape— not one i” 

All this was spoken in a flurried, excited tone. 
,Mr. Ra^h was observing her closely, and with 
somc&ing like alann* ^he passed out of the room 
.nt onck> nod word was presently brought down 
that Mrs. .Burton did not intend appearing again 
that night. 

; i-itfy would have gone away, but her mother 
had no intention of sacrificing a good dinner for 
such fantastic and childish notions. 

. It was a gloomy entertainment, at which !Mr. 
Ralph a^lpne was in great spirits. He de\'otcd 
himself ^conspicuously to Lucy, and with an 
earnestness and seriousness that not a little alarmed 
heri His eyes were fixed upon her all the evenin' -, 
as, indeed, Mrs. Forager noticfe with an agreeable 
surpa’ise. New visions of her own pennanent 
settlement in these charming hunting-grounds rose 
at once before her. Lucy established here after all, 
a hwdsome annuity settled upefn them, an ajrangi- 
ment made by which the house, at least, could be 
diverted from the other Burtons, and she herself 
enthroned, installed, and eating excellent dinners 
like the present — this was the picture that rose 
before her. 

Lucy, wearied with these constant attentions, 
had aftgr dinner stolen away, leaving her admirer 
and Mrs. Forager engaged in some, discussion. 
She found her way to the garden, and th^re among 
the flowers, on which she doated, wandered through 
the winding walks, thinking of those* 'dear friends 
who were far away, and whom she could' not help. 
How strange, she thought, how awful' almost, was 
this struggle going on between the two ^principles 
of good and evil, as it were, and carried on to the 
death! l^ow was it to end, isave in the, death of 
rae or otSk of the comhatantn I , ' 

As she was thinking sadly over ^'this she heard 
a step behind her, and found Mr. ' Ralph smiling 
and hurrying up to her. ^he turned as if to go 
back to the house, but he stopped her. 

“Just a few moments,” he said. “1 will not 
detain you longer. 1 have sometlung of real im- 
portance to say to ybu.” 

“ There can be nothing important tlmt you can 
ted mp,” she answer^ '“1 must gp in.” 

»ts c* cuArTSR rax bxxthhth. 
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BY THB Author op ‘*a trap to catch a sunbeam." 
IN TWO CHAPrERS.-CHAPTEIl THE FIRST. 


IjTrN an old, half-timbered house at the 
^ of a ^etty English village, roses clambering all 
^ over it, and looking even into the bed-room win- 
dows, and when the casements stood open, scattering 

VoL. V.wN»r SsitiBS, 


their petals on to the floors with every sua^nter 
breerd tliat gently shook them, creeping up die pld 
chimne)'s, and running along the eaves with wild 
luxuriance— in this bower of roses, there often 
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peeped out from among them a face worthy of den, pure and innocent and beautiful as the fair 
companionship with the lovely blossoms them- dowers that grew there, and which it was their 
selves. It was not so much beauty as brightness, (chief delight to tend, and gather, and make into 
and gladness, and health which nude that face so bouquets for the rooms, frequei^tly receiving rebukes 
fair to look on, so fit a companion to the bunches from their aunts for so doing, 
of red, scented blos-.*oms rested on her cheeks They were a strange cou^e, these same old 
as though theyfoLc tkat sister xo^s were nestling aunts— full of narrow-minded prejudices which 
there. \ niade them think aQ ^ings wrong that were un- 

Sojnetimes, the, neiglhWnrs pacing |he cottage, like the way ‘^xhey were brought ,and with 
looking up to give their'klndly.i^et^^.saw an- these two girls they. were much like quiet do- 
other facc^-and yet, as it seemed to the ^ame, mestic fowls who had hatclied— instead of their own 
for few Could toUaj^ the tS^onieCea of ihe maiden, prosaic little eWkens, who were content to peck 
ladies who bwped me Kosary^ ! about among. straw in the farm-yard- -wild, 

* Barbara hndl^ilUa i^rl^ wm .twinti, beautiful birds that ifain would, wing their flight 

from their earliest yeai's/Whparents of the ^dWik away into green woods, ^ong the lofty trees 
having died within a brief spa^ leaving i3it an^ jeafy bra^ches^ singing their bright, glad songs, 

to the mercy of a world which, h^ily for during ^ter the gorgeous butterflies, feeding on 

kindly natures, and.tendei;M^"ai^ 'willingh^ds li^^j^erries inSeCts hidden among the leaves, 
to help the helpless, it,, By jd^ing- th^ ^osSy wings— gay, happy, and 

the cxenions of such Ijhidnesa maiden MiMr , 

aunts of Mr. Airley, i^e, discbvered->-thie constant chidings, the frequent ad- 

relatives the poor babes' se<^ed to have, And ib walk steadily, not race about so, not 

desolation, warmly painted, .touched fhe hearm ‘1bS|^S0 l{Mv|[;^, notsingaboutthe^stairsandpa5- 
which some people had deemed frozen, and from one flight of stairs to an- 

their roof the little orphans found a-HomSVl^' w^d in vain; for a moment they 

beyond the fact that it was a home, arid healthful limbs would not be 

poor children from t^e^ rough hard ,^haiity^%< K ^ight voices hushed ; and now that 

workhouse, it was aU unfit to be .d)e..4S^s^m for school, and were to be at 

v/hich such tender plants wire to be, '' * ■ Sways, the. poor old ladies folded their hands 

The two Miss Rhodes if they eypr had i^en toge^er'a^ said to one another, *'What are we 
young, .had utterly forgotten the thne laheaHhey to dn yith them?" *' . 

were-; if they had ever laughed with r^ heart- Thiere was but little society in the retired village 
laughter, it was so long since that tlrey had in which lliey lived, and even that little the Missc.s 
forgotten how to dp it ; if, they Iiad qyet ^hced, Rhodes cared not to cultivate ; and when the girls 
sung, played— loved with, aH'^Hepassionate idola^ ventured to suggest that they should like to make 
of those halcyon ^ys when we **behcve all thiri^, any acqu^tance, Aunt Maria^ the more serious of 
and hbpe, all; things;" if they had, ever gone thC'two, would say- 

through ^ youths bright halluctnatipns'and happy “ Thej^p aj’e few acquaintance . that will do you 
dre^^oi^ ^hey aigi^ i^t to IWe dieirj|^e.x;^in, or any good, my dears, Yoa am s^er here in the 
sec tl^gh;fhb bjn^ bosom of your family." . 

any or gbwjlwa ' m what th^ how;'i^xHight But for the natuml gaie^ of their natpits, there- 
folly alii ^oSty. . , fore, their lives woidd. have ^dreary ; but 

Thu%‘‘whea'flfohi^^ together they sang g^ened, and 

over and serious niu-sc— the took long rafnblhqfj wallw in the 

twins semmary a mile or so hmmner ' with' ; 'netting in the 

out a soured, disappointed !'autunm ; ndnt^, aiid. bap^ always 

opt her g^efs, jt-J ^ 
were, pl^^faHin ' titbiga mto' together, 

return^'^^ Jflonday, *",jiEa4 tje Butat kn^ a shiadbw path, sad- 

little girlsbeen hsked. which they would have pre- dening the dull life far more than the long sermons 


ferred, to stay at school or come home, they would and frequent rebukes, which had only become to 
have found a difiicuUy in answering ; t^e charms them, from long habit, like the idle wind, 
of the lovely qarden at' tjhe Rosary, weighed against They wjcre to be paxtod ; andliher distant relative 
the playground at school, alone ^making the de- had cl^ed (in kindness, they could not but own/ 
cision in favour of the former. ' But in spite cf tohdpln their support. She, a wi^ow, lady with- 
these difficulties the twp girls, "Bke to a double out faimfy, bud come ^ to'spme ptoperty, and felt 
cherry parted," grew up the counterpart of each it her to help toe i^bppsL S)^ would take 
other in face and liw, and bright dnd joyOus as one, and support her ^tfrdiy,' in these, days, she 
the birds that sang among the trees in the old gar- argued, distance was nothing. The diildton could 
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often meet, and spend many long days together ; 
and she named a day to come and settle it all^ 
I'he poor girls were of course allowed no choice. 
One was to go— whichever Mrs. Maberly decided 
on when she came. 

Only too glad to be released from' one of their 
anxieties, the two old ladies saw, without sympathy 
for the bitter tears they shed at parting, one of 
the twin maidens carried away from the Rosaiy 
by the merry, kind-hearted little woman, who with 
a warm earnestness tried to comfort them, and 
promised that they should meet often. in- 

sisted on their drawing lots which should go with 
her, and the lot fell upon Phillis. 

* * • * # ' 

Beside a large, still lake, refiectaiig thekj^e sky^ 
across which the light fleeqr clouds were ^muxyag, 
and the graceful silvery birc^ea on ^ banks bowed 
to their images in the clear water, on. which Wge' 
water-lilies lay, and the birds-ftitted across d^inng 
their beaks in the stream, mid tossing the water 
up to glisten in the sunbeams ; where benea& tlm 
large trees, hidden in their shadows, fragrant violets 
grew, and clematis and wild roses chmg together 
in a tangle of sweetness ; where t4e bushes of the 
blackberry, with its abundance of tintisd . blossoms, 
gave fair promise of a rich crop «f its luscious 
fruits ; beside this lake, in the warm^ glowing 
summcr-timc, many a still evening stocxl a young 
girl, listening to music sweeter than ihat of ^ 
song-birds which chanted their joyous lay in the 
trees above her, sweeter tlian the rippling of the 
water at her feet, or any sounds she had ever list- 
ened to before. 

The villagers passing her, with feet she 
sped along to the tiysting-pldce, looker after her 
in a mute wonder as to what^ could make Barbara 
Airley, who passed her dreai^ days in the Rosary 
with no companionship but her old aunts, 'hear 
such a face of joy. ^ ' 

A light had dawji^/on her since, her sistei^s 
departure, which had shed radiance on' all her life. 
What were her aUnls' sharp words to 'her noW, 
drowned in the passionate murtaurs of a voice 
that rang for ever in htt ears — ** Barbara, thy Ba> 
bara”— what .was the dull xnono^ny of the Itfe, 
cheered by the hc^ of that hoitf l^ide fhe cryS' 
tallakc, cartying home bunches ~pf the sweet 
flowers Ife gathered, to dream oh till the d^glit 
woke her to a new day and another meeting? ('Md 
the aunts, satisfitfd txf find her happy apart" from 
Phillis, and not w^ying tljpm with* lamentations, 
asked her no questions. She had' been for a ^alk ; 
she had gathei cd wild flowers, Which it amusdd her 
to dry in a book; she was Content, quiet, obedUent,. 
and had a radiance in her ikce that inmnased her 
beau^ tenfold, and mdde the old vicar who ckme 
sometimes to See them, watn them, as he looked at 
her in wondering admiration, that beauty was a 


dangerous gift, and that they must guard her care- 
fully. And so they did as far as they knew ; they 
had made no acquaintances, and only encouraged 
the visits of a serious young man, the son of an 
I dd friend, making a respectable income in the 
neighbouring town as junior partner in the bank, 
and who, they rightly judged, was lurCd to his 
I frequent visits by the bright eyes of their niece. 
After one unhsPally long stay, they called Bar- 
bara into' the little' pikriour, where they sat in 
thefr 'two'krih'-diairoi their bands folded on their 
laps ; and bidding her be seated, began first their 
announcement^ ^ing it by turns to speak, tlu^t 
Mr. IfhomboBayhiurnliad done Barbara Airley the 
honour of wWhing to make her his wife, 
p ' Thh lo6k of a startled fawn was in her face, 
and a little cry, h^of laughter, half of tears, escaped 
het as she^ an^wew^ I Aunt Maria, Aunt 
jStoh, I carft ; l-^l do hot love him.” 
f *^That is of vCry ^all" importance,” answered 
! Miss Rhodes ; Bayhasn is worthy and wcll-to- 
;do, he will make you an excellent husband. You 
will see him' to-tnorrow, and accept with becoming 
gratitude the honour he has done you.” 

"Tiiat will do; you may go,” interposed Aunt 
Sarah and to6 startled, too soriowful to utter an- 
other word, like one in a dream Barbara went away. 

'iPiat evening ^ wds first beside tlie lake, listen- 
ing ^with an incense agdhy of longing for the low 
y^sjde rittoogh the trees, that told the coining of 
the dtte for whose sake life had become so dear, 
and^with a ciy of mingled joy and sorrow she 
s^'ang to him. . 

"What is; it,' my love, my. little wild bird ?” he 
asked, for the tCkrs were dimmi^^ tlie eyes that 
were looking dp Into his. ' ' . 

Th^ were' going to take her away— she was 
never to' see h^ any more^he wu to be married 
to sqme'bttft dse. He lopk^ down into the loving 
eycs^'smootb^ the brown glo^y hhir with his tivo 
hands as he spoke, filing a bright incredulous 
smile the wbfle. 

' “ Nohsense^.darling !” he rtiurmwed. “ Married 
-^yes, to me-^to no one else, ever— at least, unless 
; you have ceased to love me.” 

I : " Hubert— how 'can you ? You know I love you 
better thaniny life, toy sout— that I shall die if they 
take me, from you— that 1 will die, there beneath the 
wmtcr-lilii» 1 <vi4 end a life out of which all joy 
will be femie.l” 

" Hush^ hush ! " he said, with all that infinite 
tenderness m tone and manner which had won 
her heart more than his handsome face and form, 
i “ Be calm,' littlo*onc — ^no one on earth shall take 
you from me. If it is come to this, 1 must act 'at 
once decidedly. To-monrow be here again with- 
out fafl ; let nothing stop you.” 

She was awake at early dawn, and springing from 
her bed, lookiid out at a sky all thick with clouds 
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tinted with rose-colour. “ Oh ! it will rain, how 
shall I get out.’” she thought— she who had learnt 
to note all changes of the weather, and could foretdl 
by the slightest sjgns, which in her dull life it had 
been her pleasure to watch, when the storm would 
rise, or rain would fall, or wind would strew the 
garden-path with leaves^ She was right : torrents 
of rain came down on the hot earth, bowing the 
young green com, weighing down the heads of the 
bunches of xoies which hung round her window ; 
standing in .pools along the garden-walk ; beating 
to the ground the tender annuals with their slender 
stems she had so carefully tended ; spattering, as 
evil words will a fair reputation, the spotliisd petals 
of the lily ; and as the day wore on giving no hope 
of cessation, anxiously as she watched. But she 
must go somehow; he had hid her do so^ what could 
stop her .’ . 

She had a headhche,.5hb said, and would be left 
alone after the simple early dinpe^ 'vas over, and 
would like not to be called till tea-time. 

The t(^ was made and waiting for her to pour 
it out, and the maid had been up^stairs but Miss 
Airley did not answer ; she was so sound asleep. 
Then Aunt Sarali peeped into the room— it 'was 
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empty : no Barbara was there, nor in the house, 
search where they would. Her large cloak and hat 
were gone too. 

She was out certainly— in such weather ! 

Sad girl, where could she be ? 

They would not wait for her, certainly not ; she 
should have n^ tea when she did come. But when 
the evening wore on, and a gleam of the setting sun 
glistened on the dripping leaves as if it was bidding 
the day a tearful farewell, when the shadows grew 
heavier, and the clouds parting, the moon struggled 
! through them, and on the still air the sound of the 
church-clock seemed with more than usual distinct- 
ness and soleirmity to strike nine, the old ladies 
looked at one another in the gathering gloom of the 
room, and said— 

“We must send the gardener into the village 
after the tiresome child.” 

In vain, in vain ! the wild bird had left its cage. 
The wings had been too closely, too cruelly clipped, 
and when they grew again it used its new-found 
strengtli to fly from the thraldom it knew so little 
how to bear, and the dull monotony it had been such 
torture to endure. 

EN'D of chapter tub first. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 



BY CHARLES 
IN THREE. PARTS. 
HE’ gratifying news just re- 
ceived of Dr. Livingstone's 
being ^Iveandm safety, after 
an absence fi’om his native 
country of . nearly six years 
) and a half, during which 
ien^ened period be was 
positively reported and 
generally believed to have 
been murdered— and since 
then, for upwards of two 
years, no intelligence was received from him, so 
that it was not known whether he was living or 
dead— renders .It desirable that the public should 
have laid befojre it an outline of what this, the 
greatest of our African travellers, undenook to j^o 
before setting out on this most important journey, 
and what, as far as we have yet been able to learn, 
he has actually peeformed. To the intense dis- 
appointment of his friends and admirer^ it is said 
that he does not yet intend to return hoiiie> con- 
sidering that his task is not fully accomplished ; 
but it is fervently to be hoped he may be induced 
not to persist in such a determination. Surely he 
has done far more than enough for any one man ! 

Wliat Dr. Iivingstone was commissioned and 
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therefore undertook to do, will be best explained j 
the following extract from the Address of the late 
Sir,Rodei;ick I. Murdiison, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, at the anniversary meeting 
of that Society, on May 22nd, : — 

“ U 1^5 been deemed highly desirable to endea- 
vour to determine the watershed of Central Africa 
by an examination, in the flr$t place, of the region 
lying between the Lake N>’assa of Livingstone 
(^tween ii” and 14®. 30' S. lat., and between 34“ 
and 35'’ £. long.] and the Tanganyika of Burton 
j^and Speke [between 3® and 8® S. lat., and betwee 
29® 30' and 30® 3<y E. long.], by sending a wcll- 
considered expedition to that part of Africa. The 
.(Council, tlictefore, willingly agreed to a proposal of 
my own, that the tried and successful traveller 
Livingstone should be the leader of such a survey. 
On this occasion my friend .will not have the dis- 
advantage, which attached to him in his last 
travels, of being hantpered by other duties than 
those with which Her Majesty’s Govonunent may 
entrust him in a mission to the indq>endent native 
chiefs who live to the north of the Rovuma River 
[in about ix® S. lat.], and consequently beyond any 
district over which the Portuguese Government 
I claim authority. In addition to his efiforts as a 
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geographer, he will at the same time be paving the 
wa^ for the introduction of social improvements 
among the natives, by the promotion of fair barter 
and commerce, to the exclusion of the trade in 
slaves, and thus will act as a pioneer in removing 
those obstacles which at present render the travel- 
ling of Christian missionaries into those wild and 
savage tracts, with which they arft wholly unac- 
quainted, not only a hopeless enterprise, but one 
which is fraught with disaster and profitless sufifer- 
ing. No one feels more than the honest and long- 
tried Livingstone that the introduction of a kin^y 
intercourse through legitimate trade, and the esta- 
blishment of confidence on the part of the natives, 
must be the forerunner of all efforts to convert the 
untutored negro to Christianity. That Christian 
missions may most profitably be extended into the 
interior from any settled British colony is,, .indeed, 
most true ; and we can have no better proof of this 
than the great success of the venerable Moifat 
[Livingstone's worthy father-in-law] to the north of 
the Cape Colony. But such success could scarcely 
have been anticipated from a Church of England 
mission to the Portuguese territory on. the east 
coast of Africa, to which Livingstone recently bent 
his steps, and in which few persons, except one so 
acclimatised as himself, would be likely to succeed, 
or indeed to survive. 

“In this new enterprise Livingstone will first 
determine whether his own Lt^kc Nyassa receives 
any waters fromtthe north, and next whether the 
Lake Tanganyika is fed by rivers coming from the 
south. He will then fix accurately the elevation of 
the Tanganyika, and, examining its ^vestem side, 
will ascertain to what extent waters flow into or out 
of it ; and, if possible, he will further settle the 
great question of whether any water! may flow 
iiorthwards from the Tanganyika towards the Nile, 
as suggested by Beke and Findlay, whose views 
have been recently adopted by Burton ; or, on the 
other hand, he will decide if this lake is subtended 
on the north by lofty mountains, as drawn upon the 
earlier map of Speke.” * 

Such was the arduous task srt, in 1865, to the 
traveller whose discoveries within the southern por- 
tion of the African Continent, during a full quart^ 
of a century, had already rendered hii^ famous as the 
greatest and most successful explorer of that quarter 
of the globe }t and towards the end of that year he 
again left England, under the auspices not only 
of the Royal Geographical Society, but of Her 
Majesty's Governmeflt, from whom he received the 

* "Journal of the Royal Geographical Society." voL xx«v. (1865). 
PP. 177. *78^ 

t Dr. l.iviftgatone'e foimer explorattona between the y^an 1840 
and 1864 are dewrihed in " Musionary Tnvels and Rege^rchee in 
South Africa^" etc., by David Livingstone (Murray/ ; and 
"A Nntnuiva o£ an Expedition to «h« Zambesi and its TiAiMncs, 
and of the Discovery of the lakes Shirwa and Nya«)a,'’ by David 
uud Charles Liv!ng£to.ie (Murray, x8<ij)L I 
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somewhat roving commission of Consul io all the 
chiefs and rulers in the interior of Afiica, with the 
exception of those countries which are subject to 
the King of Portugal, the King of Al^ssinia, and 
the Pasha of Egypt. But whilst the Govemment 
and the Geographical Society thus united in aiding 
the expedition. Sir Roderick Murchison stated, in 
another part of his Address, that “ It is not to be 
passed overwithout the expression of our gratitude, 
that Mr. [Janies] Young, one of Livingstone's oldest 
and staunchest friends, should have advanced 
;£i,ODoin furtherance of this great cause. Nor are 
we to forget that Livingstone himself is about to 
throw into the adventure the steamboat the Za^ 
Nyassa^ Which he left at* Bombay, and which, with 
'a noble resolution to check the slave-trade, he had 
built at his own expense, because the steamer sent 
out by the Govemment drew too much water for 
the navigation ofi the Shird, by which alone he 
hoped the transport of slaves from the interior 
might be prevented." 

Proceeding by the way of Bombay, Dr. Living- 
stone reached by sea the mouth of the Rovuina, 
and following the course of that river he, in May, 
1866, penetrated westward to near Lake Nyassa, 
round the north end of which he purposed taking 
his course. This, however, he was prevented from 
doing by the inroad of one of the native tribes, and 
towards the end of th-at year a report reached 
England of his having been murdered. This dis- 
tressing intelligence was brought down to Zanzibar 
by some natives of the island of Johanna, who had 
accompanied the traveller ; and it was so circiim- 
ftantiaJly narrated that it was believed in many 
quarters. Its utter falsehood was, however, esta- 
blished by the expedition of Mr. E. D. Young, who- 
was dispatcTied from England to ascertain Dr. 
Livingstone's fate ; and soon afterwards intelligence 
was received from the traveller himself that, having 
been unable to pass to tbe northward of Nyassa, 
he had gone round this lake to the south, through 
the country on its western side, and thence north- 
westward in the direction of the southern end of 
Tanganyika; having, on January the 31st, 1867, 
rc.'ichcd a place called Bemba, situated in lot. 10^ 
10' S., and long. 31^ 50' £., and at an elevation of 
4,500 feet above the ocean. 

I'he result of his journey thus far was to demon-' 
strate the want of connection between the two lakes, 
I'axiganyika and Nyassa, which connection had been 
strongly insisted on by several geographers of emi- 
nence. 

But while this the first portion of Dr. Living- 
stone’s task had been satisfactorily performed, an 
additional element was introduced into the great 
geographical problem he had yet to solve. Mr, 
(now Sir Samuel) Baker returned to England in 
1865, having partially explored the body of water 
which Captain Speke had heard of, and called the 
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Little Luta Nzige,” supposing it to be a “back- 
water “ to the Nile, but for which its discoverer, who 
named it the Albert Nyanza, claimed the honour of 
being “ the great reservoir of the Nile," saying, “so 
vast is Its volume of water that no single stream 
seems to influence its leyd. . Even the great river 
[Speke's * Nile’] from tibe Victoria Lake enters the 
great reservoir, absoibcd s^thout a pcrcqjtiUe cur- 
rent." The relation of tliis 'newly discovered ex- 
panse of water to Button's Tang;nayifaa, and what 
might be the linuts of its basin in the south and 
west, were, ^cieforoy Itddltional .points fat Living- 
stone to determine. 

^ From Bemba our traveller sent home hi$ first 
letters, dated February ist and 2nid,*iS67, in 
which he spoke of the dreadful slave trade tl^' 
raging worse than ever in the neighbourhood of. 
Lake Nyassa, and of the cduntries depopulated,' and 
of the old horrors witfL^hidh those who were with 
him were familian^ As r^^ids die physical cha^ 
racter of the country, he said, 1 am not mis- 
taken, we are on the watershed betweed^the Chanu^^ 
beze and t^ Luapula, .which latter river h, ^id |jby 
Mr. Cooley ?] to flow mto Tanganyik^” Cham- 

beze, which he crossed in lat. JoS 34’, whui% it was 
only forty yards wide^ho'at the sanm dmo imagined 
to be tlie Zambesi, uo imperfectly wste thcTgi cat 
river-systems of that p^tt of Africa' then known. 

After Dr. Livingstone’s departUire from BemW, 
nothing further was heard from him (with, the 
exception of a few unimportant lines to Dr. Seward, 
dated “Town of Caaemlfe;" December J4th, zfldy’O 
till a most important hatch of letters 'arrived 
from him, dated .“Near Lake Bangweolo, Soutfh 
Central Africa, July , 8tb/’ 1868," atul containiiig 
a very interesting ' but fragineptmy account of his 
journey from Bemba, which 
at the summit of ; wh^ had feem‘ed'tobe\a 
tain chain, wa;^; the ^uthoni ei^e of an esAen^ve 
elevated r^oa, from .3,^ fp ah^e the 

leveTctf the sea. HVeatcula^e 4 ,^irij$i^ uj^nd^ region 
to occupy a space .soudi of take T^any&a of 
some 3^ m'ilei sqg^e, and describe^. 4- a^'heing 
generally cover^. w^h. dense or. opep forest, us 
having an undulating, 'sometimes hilly, surfaccj'With 
a rich soil, as hdng watered b)* nimterous 
rivulets. For Africa his cold. It slopes generally 
‘ towards the but no pht of It mas 

found to have 'an aho^ute , altitude of less.th^n 
3,000 feet. On the.^^dTh" side of this pfiland h 
the country of Usango> an upktnl£<^aiibrd- 

ing pasturage to the i^ense herds of ^de pC’the 
Basango, a remarkably iigh^tdottred pemfle,^ tbry 
friendly to strani^iers. Oh .the wt^tem :iide the* 
upland, beyond the copper mines .of Kataeva; 
the Kone mountains j'and stall further west, beycm 
the Kont range or plateau, “an c^l atquninliioce, 

' underlie A^e of J^inbaji,asaaldto 

rUc" As the traveller advanced over this devaited 


region, brooks, evidently perennial, became nume- 
rous ; some running eastward to fall into the 
Loangwa or Arungoa, a large tributary of the Zam- 
besi, whilst others went north-westward to join the 
Chambeze. And here Dr. Livingstone took occa- 
sion to correct the error he had fallen into, when 
writing from Bemba, as mentioned above, by 
saying, “ Misled by a map calling this river (the 
Chambeze) in an oflfdiand manner * Zambezi, east- 
ern branch,’ 1 ]took it to be the southern river of 
that name ; bat the Chambeze, with all its branches, 
flows from the eastern side into the centre of the 
great upland valley mentioned, which is probably 
the valley of the Nile.’| Indeed, he commenced his 
despatch, to Lord Qarendon, Af July 8tb, 1867, 
vdth t^ implant; statement, “ 1 think tliat I may 
«al^y assert that ^e chief sources of the Nile rise 
between icl'l and 12" Stmth latitude, or nearly in 
^e position unsigned to' them by Ptolemy, whose 
river ^haptus is probably the, BpimAa." ^ 

On this statement 1 m^ mypelftntark that, as 
the great Egyptian astronomer and mdthemhtician 
placed his SowCes'of the Kile, in thieSnowy Moun- 
tains of .^he Moon, in the same la&ude as that in 
which Iffi erroneously plsu^ thc island of Menuthias 
— which may now be regarded as clearly identified 
with the modern Pemba, situate in 5“ to' S. lat., nt 
a ^hort distance to the. north of..JSai![zibar- it is 
evi4ent that this great question' of comparative 
gebgtaphy is ho^ to be settled in so snmmaxy a man- 
ner; though this does not in the slightest degree 
affect the. value of Dr. Livingslone’’s discovery of 
hU oivn Sources of the Nile, which alone wc have 
to consider here. 

■ As the traveller’s letters consist’ of little more 
than a few hurried notes, without' order or any 
approach, fb the form of a; Journal, it is not easy to 
trace his movem^ts.^ But, at all events, we find 
Hull; oh •, ^ril . znd,’ (867, be discovered Lake 
the northern slope of the upland, lying 
in a hollow with-prccipit^us rides 2,OQofeet down, 
extremely beautiful, its. ^des from top to bottom 
being covered with treS^'ind^ other vegetation. 
• Ele|bants,> bi^oes, ah^. feed on the 

steep ^kpess whibt hippopotami, jcrocodiles, and 
I i$h s^a^ ill the waters. , On two rocky.iriands in 
the Ihkc tne^..tUl tlie land, rear goats, and catch 
fish ; hnd Jthe^viBages ashore are,>emhbwered in the 
oll-p^bna of iihe 'west coast df Africa. Four con- 
siderable streams flow, into Iiembs«,aiid a number 
of brooks, from twelve to fifteen feet broad, leap 
■down .the steep, bright red,. day sdiist rocks,, and 
form splendui cascades, “ which ixtade," Kiys Living- 
stone, “thb;jdullest of my attendants pause and 
remark* with wonder." The lake i$ npt large, it 
being fr<^ eighteen to twenty miles broad^ and 
frpm Hiirty-five to forty mBuss l^ ; and it, goes off 
K.N^l|y,.in i^riverrlikei^fdmi^atian two miles wide, 
it Is saLid, to Tanganvika. 
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Dr. Livingstone tried to follow the river-likc por- 
tion of this lovely lake, but was prevented doing so 
by a war which broke out between Msaxna^ the 
chief of Itawa, and. a party of Arab ivory-traders 
from Zanzibar, whom that chief had attacked. In 
consequence of this, he set off to go 150 miles 
south, and then west, till past the disturbed district ; 
intending then to turn northward, and so explore 
the west side of Tanganyika. After going eighty 
miles, he fell m with the Arab traders^ to whom he 
siiowed a letter from the l^ltan of Zanzibar, ob- 
tained through the kind offices of Sir fiartle Frcird, 
when governor of 'Bombay, and by them he was 
supplied with provisions^ cloth, and beads. At the 
same time they would not allow thtirprafjfg / xm 


into danger by continuing his journey, but con- 
strained him to take up his residence in a village 
4,700 feet above the sea, where he passed his time 
“ in the pig’s employmdr t of laying on fat.” In the 
company of these friendly pec^e the traveller 
appears to have remained three months and a half, 
when the continuance of hostilities being found to 
mean the closing of the ivory market, peace was, 
after much tedious negotiation, eventually ejected. 
This stay afforded him, however, an opportunity of 
seeing mode of ivory and slave dealing of 
these meh, which formed a perfect contrast to that 
of the ruffians of Kilwa, and the Portuguese fr''"> 
Tete;*’. • 

' f ' am or rlwr thb vikst. 


ttrnst. 

country, sir, the country owes sink, taken my lour big cups of tea, two heriings, 
everything a$ is in it to labour; and a fiir share Of bread and butter, 1 was fresh 
wliile capital, sit, capital has enqugb tO turn horse up and down the room for 
been its curse.” Jack and Joe, till the missus sto^iped it because we 

“ 1 dcssay you are all right, rucked up the carpet, made such a row that 
^ Tommy,” 1 says, *^but all the baby was wail^iil So then we three, me and Jack 
same 1 like working for a and Joe, strung the beans in the window-box — 
master as Jias plenty of capital sou-let runners, you know^me fitting up the lines, 

' • better than for one as dn*t got Jack holding the fimwood pegs, and Joe the 

hardly any.” string. 

‘‘And Why so, sir?” he says, swinging Well, last of all the four bairns were in bed, ^„.-r 
his arms about. | there was I by the window, smrdcingthe pipe Nancy 

“’Cause pay’s safer,” I puts in quick I had fflled for me, and havings sips of my regular 
9 and shntp, so as to cut him ^hort, for pint of hi^^d^had^ which^aibe fetches for me fresh 
whenever Tonimy Wradcr 4 -*^Sj^ut* we and sharp-at mne o’clock atmght,^.f6ri having rather 
always called him for nickname, becanSe he talks a lifctc tea, we never h«ye' suppfff. Last of all, Ann 
so— whenever he gets calling you ‘ sir,’ and a^g- s^it» down aside me; with stodcihg in one hand and 
ing his arms about, he^s off . and .thcnf> no way of a big Weifie in'fhe other, and laying the stocking- 
stopping him, till he’s gone on for hour about hand on my Mshoulder^ she says--- 
tyranny, and chainSj, and brutal i&'garqhies, and a “ Now,*' Didk, out with it 1 ” 

lot more ras he may' nad^taind bim^f, but I’m " Out with what ? ” 1 says gruffiy. 

blessed if I either understand or want to.’* "Now, Uick, Dick,” she says, “have we been 


“Johnson,” he says, ,.*‘you were made for a slavcj^ married all these years, and do you think I don’i 
. j 1.* ... know when there’s something on your mind ? Some- 


and he gave a sort of sneer at me. 


“ Slave it is,” I says, “so long as ^ can get full thing’s been going queer at the shop.” 


work, fair pay, good health, and see the wife and 
littluns happy; slave’s right enough for me.’* 
Tommy stuck his nose a little higher, and went 
off to .some sort of a meeting held at a public^house, 


“ Wrong ! ” 1 says, putting my arm round her same 
as I used in. the old courting days. 

“Thea something’s going to go queer," she says. 
“ Right this time,” I says, looking down on her 


in a dirty street ; and"l went off, smelling stibng of pleasant face— just mark, please : I don’t say pretty, 
glue and sax^ust, to my pubUc^hqusc, in my dirty but pleasant face— for her head had gone down on 
street— public-house, you kner^, for me and- Ann the stocking-covered hand, and I told you where 
and the four youngsters. Four rooms and a that was resting. And then I told her all about it 
washuss ; ten-and-sixpeiice a week ; and enough tpd, —being, you see, only a slave and a fool in Tommy 


but good enough for a riave. 


Winder’s estimation ; but somehow Tve . always 


Well, I was hot, and hungry, and tired ; do ' found it very pleasant to be fool enough to make a 
you know, by therime I’d had a good wa^ ag the ' regular true companion and equal of the wife, and 
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when I want a bit of good sound sense, and comfort 
in trouble, there it is. 

Well, as I said before, 1 told her all about it, and 
this is what it was : thereU been strikes going on 
all over the country, and now our men had been 
talked into it, that we must have a strike too. 
Things were dear, certainly, but wages were as 
good, or better, than ev^ I could remember. The 
summer was in^ a^ plenty of work going--great 
building contracts and such like, while by-and-by 
the winter would be coming on, with wet, col^ frost, 
and ^ort days. What I said t6 our <Aap5 in my 
shop was, No, my lads, don’t let’s have any of that 
nonsense. Summer's the^time for maldng hay; 
let’s make ours while the sun shines.” 

‘^^ite right,” says Nancy; but Quite wrong, ^ 
says the leaders of our dissatisfied chaps. “ This ; 
is a fellow as will p^t up >dridt anything, ahd he 
ought to be Idfdced out of .thersfep ; ” but nobody, 
offered to 'do,it. * Pethaps thou^t I hjokcA 

vicious as I stood thtitechiSmngdway at a mortice,^ 
apd tnaljf^, such a row with my mallet— ^ p^bse, 
you'1chow-4hat they ccffdd'hai^y'hepr theihselves 
speak. ’ ' 

Well, we Sat talking a long time, the' wifie^ and 1 
did, and anything but cheerfully, we knew: w^at 
strikes meant : dreary ^yii, empty ^iHL^ 

temper, bare cupboards,' landlord Saying he must 
have the *rears of.rent, J>awn shop, -and a general 
feeling of misery and d^at^faction. ** 

Next moming 1 wak4t‘my as usual, but I 
soon fouim that things gmng wrong. I’d pur* 
posely Icept-'away, but^I’knew these had been meej-i 
ings, and del^^gas^' and-a l^mdse of it, and neither 
party willihg way : ,^’tTdid not kdpw diaif 
matters had gb^ sp lhr,1^ ete^o'dock there 

was a bun 

through the ntoi' fill thmed cn^ each 

feUnw 13^^ 

It ni>'use|to resist. W^ wcite' tu'o thme 
against a humh^ ? Ihad to guout with the men 
who tal^ ahmifc ^ynumy and oppression, when what 
could I^^emer'tytanqy than to force me to leave 
my wofl^'iKdieB'l •was satisfied with my pay, and 
make me^ Upon the beggarly allowance doled out 
by the society, every penny of which seemed to me | 
like as if given by the hand of charity. | 

** Ah ! ” says Tommy Winder, in one of his 
speeches, " it was time' that masters were tauglit 
what the men are made They have their wealth, 

and their grand places, ,and servants to wait upon 
’em,, and it all comes of the 5 ^vcat of our brows. 
Men, fellow-workers, and cetrer, we’ll be slaves no 
longer 1 ” 

1 told Naimy what he said, and she called it 
“ stuff ; ” and during the loiqi turo months of misery 
and privaii^ that followed, we two wKit into the 
fhatter well together, I think she put it ^xnit 
when she said ttet workmen were driving em- 


ployers of labour to invest their money— savihgs 
often it might be— in other ways, for they were 
beginning to feel themselves more and more at the 
mercy of their men’s whims and caprices. That if 
we two had the good luck to scrape together a bit 
of money, and said we would go into trade, why, we 
had a right to expect a good fair profit out of our 
men’s earnings ; and as for them, the world was 
open to any sharp fellow to push his own way, and 
make his own position if he was dissatisfied with his 
station, but not to join in trying, to force masters to 
pay at a higher rate, when a stoppage of the work 
would, through its being a contract, bring on great 
losses. 

,.^1 we had many such talks as that, did Nancy 
during 'those two iibng months of misery, 
lyll^my fingem ii^i^'TegnlaQ’lyJ to take up 
)&y tools and #ork.. ‘ ^ ' 

Ihe long stinky did not fiij^fso very heavily 
bn .us, feir it when we ^cw pounds 

a*head, but every filling of the .sa vings was swept 
away ; while as to sonie of the poor wives and 
dnidren 1 'h^d of, oh 1 it was Intibl ' tVe seen 
Nancy, many a time, come 'back from somewhere 
with thb tears in her byes at Ihe misery she had 
witnessed ; for there were scores of homes where 
they were behmd-hand, and 'd^eh' ho w^ could ^ey 
be? ' ' . 

But 1 won't tell ypU of the pale, holIoWVcfaeeked 
wives 'ahd stkring-cyed children, and the gaunt, 
hungry men, who looked even wolfish at the Tommy 
Windm of- the party, who spotted away about 
r^hts iX man, and anti-slavery, ti^ihey were hoarse. 
,1 only know,,^t there went tho^jf^present at some 
of the meetings that were ready to ^aw their own 
hearts wfth.xiiisery<at what had' been brought upon 
th;^ slnidVho woyild h^^ gladly 'worked had not 
the Society “No ^rroi^erl” and regularly 
drh^'^hum'awky. '[y\ 

As 1 to NkAcy/^^ first , after 1 had 
done loa^g abbm, andj^lpnQe.m good 

grip of a tool, I ■■ 5 a^; ;" whsLt a 

tieat it is to feel as^ thu^di^'Wtttwiping elf your 
fafccl” ^ i , '• 

“Ah, Dick !” she says, “ you' were never cut out for 
a strike. Capital and labour, as they call it, is 
mther a puzrie ; but it seems to me as it could aU 
be settled by master and man working to. the same 
pattern.” 

“ How do you mean?” I says. 

“ Why, taking this as thebr motto, * Do as you’^ 
be done by.’ *’ 

“ You’re about right, fiiy lass,” 1 sayU ; and I think 
so still. “ Do as you’d be done by;” it’s a good 
pattern, and better it if you can. 

It is many years since our strike took place ; but 
1 see sttikes often enough now, an^ what related to 
ours seems to fit just as well with those of to-day. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BT BXBBA. BTBXTTOB. 


CHAPTER THE. EIGHTH. 

AT SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 

The end brought ns out into a mean, poor street, 
narrow even whose the best streets were narrow. 
A small house, the exterior of which I discpve^ 
afterwards to be neglected and almost dilapidated, 
stood before us ; and madame unlocked the door 
with a key from her pocket We were Conducted 


of low Cunning about it. There was not a trace of 
refmemept or culture about her, not even the pro- 
verbial taste of a Frenchwoman in dress. The 
kitchen was a picture of squalid dirt and neglect ; 
the walls and ceiling black with smoke, and the 
fibor so crusted oyer with unswept refuse and litter 
that ,I thought it was not quaint The few cook- 
ih|^ u^sils were scattered about in disorder. The 


j 

.;':K 



"UADAUU UMLOOCID THE DOQK-* 


into a small Idtchen, where a dre had been burning 
lately, though it was now out, and only a little 
warmth lingered about the stove. Minima was set 
upon a chair oppo^te to it, with her feet 'in the 
oven, and 1 was invited to do the same. I assented 
mechanically, and looked hirtively about me, whilst 
madame was busy in cutting a huge hunch or two 
of black bread, and spreading upon them a thin 
scraping of rancid butter. 

There was an oil-lamp here, burning with a clear 
bright blase. Madam^s face was iUtiminafed by 
it. It was a coarse, sullen face, with an expression 


stove before which we sat was rusty. Could I be 
^dreaming of this filthy dwelling and this slovenly 
woman ? No ; it was all too real for me to doubt 
their existence for an instant. 

She was pouring out .<iome cold tea into two little 
cups, when Monsieur Perrier made his appearance, 
his face begrimed and his shaggy hair uncombed. 
1 bad been used to the sight df rough men in Ade- 
laide, on our sheep-farm, but I had never seen one 
more boorish. He stood in the doorway, tubbing 
his hands, and gazing at us unflinchingly with the 
hard stare of a Norman peasant, whilst he spoke in 
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rapid, uncouth tones to his wife. 1 turned away of the proprietor, they were compelled to rent two 
my head, and shut my eyes to ^is unwelcome sight dwellings. 

“ Eat, mees,” said the woman, bringing us our How many pupils have you, madame ? ” I 
food. There is tea. We give our pupils and In* inquired. 

structresses tea for supper at six o’clock ; after that “ Wc have six, mees,” she replied. “ They arc 
there is no more to eat” ' here ; see them." 

1 took a mouthful of the food, but 1 could hardly We had reached the house, and she opened the 
swallow it, exhausted vUS 1 WBa' firdia hunger. The door of a long, low' room. There was an open 
bread was sour andthebUtter rancid ; the tea tasted hearth, with a few logs of green wood upon it, but 
of garlic. MifUma' atO hers ravenously, without they were not kindled. A table ran almost the 
uttering a word. Thu- Child had not sj^k^ since wh^e Iragth of the room, with forms on each side, 
we ent^ed 'these new scenes ; her Cathruforn faw A high chair or two stood about. All was comfort- 
was piickeredi and her sharp eyes wtiv ^glancii^ less, dreary, and squalid, 
about her more openly than mine. As eow as she But the iirU who w^e sitting on the hard benches 

had finislmd her huiich of Uaick btta^ Ihigoified b^ the t^e ^re st^ tnore squalid and, dreary- 
to Madainial>emer that wewerd ready' to goto l&kiog. and just now 

bed-room. u * 

We had the same vaulted iwssage and cair^flied a ebu^ hnd frightened 

to traverse an our'WayJMs house.' expressic^dnd'liee^askafme.^as aswe wentin ' 

There weuM uilissed ittm.'affe^^CodttJhiUf m ‘ ^kisely to me, 

two beds atideur two boxei* ~ttidlped;Mi!ah>^^ dnd.chLS^ 'my bW ta^ly in JiitUe ftAgers. 
undinssjaii4 tucked her« up We hbth.-etfSu^ "upouk t^e routine of a 
thel}ditdUde4aceand»a1mt|^e^1awh'tfaiiM;td to it was dis- 

meet mlfte^andlooklntO thcTA-^^ her aam hefi^tmfng. ^ 

round my^neck^iaaiddi^dow to wftfctper Thra(^.,|@^e iria^ama» “ atid three 

cautiously into my ear; r<' IfrC'^raicfc ;The Boglisb are they arc 

” They’re cheats,” shc^iwicloassim^^ sh^^veSi ljs)^^ <^^eliol^ how 

cheats. This isn’t a spisndid place 'as ihey^^ve 'fipj^rs led' ^and kigt, 1^1 it is dis- 

wliatever shall f do? :'0hall I have ^‘stay bbe giiSfetaif.” i> 

four years?” - * ; { 'i V rkpped.one 

** Hush, Minima t ” t 4s np^Jfhe table, and jg[^"di;!qpped ft biit of 'sight 

better tlm we •tbink^ We.aiie' tired. upoiKW* lap, with afrighlenedii^ceatthewDman. 

morrow we shj^ see 'the place bkicery and it iday I^tnafs dugers tightened upon ftiftie. Tlie head, 
be splendid afj^alb Kiss, me, and go to govokSss, 'a Frenchwomaii.dPhbfait thiscy, with a 

But it was.tMlim too aiucfr. '' Ihe mi tn fe of Uttk black papflic|^sC(rc)ing^out her 

long, long jcaflpbi ihe ItnMp tli^tthal dMteuc^ ikM, was new'introduced ^ine ; and «n unimated 
tion of t^ait .>t«&versmibk followed bettfcon her 

stretched bn % - ” You comprehend thU'^iyigMKh? ” hidiedfhe latter, 

my^ pfDoWjJMfd csi^ WsMbidoep chill’ turning with a snspiciotfitwk.td*me. i 

. Jwna ftwdkdnedycwliBe hfwplypriJWtedaffe, by 1 answered; "‘I'Sitbw 

tfidloRmd of «-!Car{Mmter’s tooX^lke room bdaw ” Good ! ” she rx^Ued. *^0 W w l^kfast.” 
me. . .AloftiiblttnedMdy'^ IbudiModkcameatmy *‘'But 1 have ntt 1 objected ; 

door, am>||A ha#i: t! C il6 e of madame called to us. ** there was neitHicF 

said ; in my room.” .' - v " ; 

“ you'JlttW^nar.tot^ the school Come on, !” ^e said scol[lhI^^;"^’llbiB^ ftre^i^'gen- 

quick ! ” tlemens here. No person will See you; You make 

Minima was- mere ^dexterous than I in dressing your toilette before .the promenade; not at this 
■ herself in the dark i tiit^we were not long in getting momctit.” ’ , 

ready. The airim r^w^ild'lbg^when weterri^ It was evident that uqcotpplainiug submission 
out of doors, and it wue-sodaA; still that we 'could was cxp(bcted, and no remonStraAce be of 
scarcely discern the outline uf Bie walls and houses, avail. Breakfast was being bibught in by one of 
But madame was waiting to conduct us once more the pupils. It consisted' of d teacupful colTee 
to the other house, and as ahe did so she volunteered at the bottom of a big ba^n, which was jdaM before 
an explanation of their somewhat singullu' arrange- each of us, a latge table-spoon to feed oorSelves' with, 
ment of dwcilhig in two houses. The school, stie and a heaped fdateftil of bandies df biead, similar 
informed tne, was registered in the name of her to those I bad turned from last night, but 1 could 
bead governess, not in her own ; and as thb'kws fast no longer. I snt down with the test at the long 
of Franck prohibited any man dweUibg under fhe tableland ate my food, wi^ a sinkfog ^4 ^owful 
same roof with a school of girls, except the husband heart ^ 
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As soon as maclame was gone. Minima ilung 
her arms around me, and hid her face in my 
bosom. 

“ Oh I ” she cried, don’t you leave me ; don’t 
forsake, me ! 1 liave to stay here four years, and it 
will kiU me. 1 shall die if you go away, and leave 
me.” 

“We must make the best of it, Minima,” 1 
whispered to the child, through the hum of lessonsr 
Her shrewd little {^ce brightened with a smile that 
smoothed atl the iirrinkles out of it 

“ That’s what father said ! ” she cried "he 
* Courage, Minima, diod will take care of my little 
daughter.’ God has sent you to take care of me. 
Suppose I’d come all the an4 found it 

such a horrid place ! ” ' 

CHAFTER TAE '/-L 

A/FEBNCb AVOCAt. ' ' ■' , 

December came' in wiith intense severity. Icicles 
a yard long hiing to the eave^ and the snoiw lay 
unmelted for days together oa the ibofsi More 
often than not we were without wood '/or our fire, 
and when we had it was green and unseasoned, 
and only smoulder^ away with a ^oke that stung 
and irritated our eyes. Our msufiideht and un- 
wholesome food supplied us with no inward 
warmth. Coal in that '|;emote jdi^rict cost too 
much for any but the wealthiest ptople. Now and 
then 1 caught a glimp^ of a ^zing dre iii the 
houses 1 had tbPpass^ to get to Our .chamber over 
Monsieur Perrier's workshop ; and in an evening 
the dainty, savoury smdl of dinner, cooking in 
kitchen adjoining it, sometimes filled the foosiy air. 
Both sight and mnt were tantalising, anE my 
dreams at' night were .^6rally of food 

and warm fir^ides. , T ^ ' 

At times the pangs ctf hniigec j;reiW^to6 strong 
for us both, mrcedige to spo^ . a tittle of the 
money I wM miming so csutifully. As Mcin as 1 
could make mysi^ understood,,/ went out occa- 
sionally 'after.dark, to^buy l^ad and milk,. 

Noireau was a canouS the streets every- 
where steep and .mid tl^ bouWa ^ ; 

rich and poor, latge And small huddled together, 
without order. iUmpst opposite'the handsome’ 
dwelling, the photograph of which had misled me, | 
stood a little ho^ where. 1 could buy rich creamy 
milic. It was sdd )>y ^ Mademoiselle Rosalie, an 
old maid, whom I generally found solitarily I’eadizig 
a Journal fiour Tifus^ with her feet upon a 
chaufirette^ mid no li|d*t save that of her jjttle oil 
lamp. 3he had never sat.^ a fire in her she 
told me, burning her face and spoiling hsr/r^. 
Her dwelling ebn^sted of a single room, .with a 
shed opening out of it, u^re she kept her milk- 
pans,, She was the only person I spoke to oUt of 
Madame Perrier’s own household. 


“Is Monsieur Perrier an avocat?” I asked her 
one day, as soon as I could understand what she 
might say in reply. There was very little doubt in 
my mind as to what her answer would ^ 

“An avocat, mademoiselle I” she repeated, 
shrugging her Moulders; “who has told you that? 
Are the ayocats in England like Emile ? He. is my 
relation, and you see me 1 He is a , bailiff ; do you 
I understand ? If I go in debt, he comes and takes 
I possession of my goods, you see. It is \'ery sin^e. 
On^ need not be very learned to do that. Emile 
Pe^er an avocat 1 Bah I” . 

’ . “ What is an avoegt ? *’ I inquired. 

, An ^ocat^fe even higher than a notaire,” she 
answered; “he gives oounsel; he pleads before 
the ' It is a^^h rd/A i One mutt be very 

learned, *iiky doquent to be an avocat” 
^I,aup|Kii^he must be.a gentleman,” 1 remarked. 

. 4pnd1em«^ .mademoiselle?’’ she said; “I 
^ undcrstRtid you* There is equality in 
France. >Ve are all^ Messieurs and Mesdames. 
There is Monsieur, the Bailiff, and Monsieur the 
Duke 4 and them is Madame the Washerwoman, 
and Madame the Duchess. We are all ge&Uemen, 
all ladies. It Js not the some in your country?” 
“'Not at all,” 1 answered* 

" Did my li^b Emile toll yon he was an avocat, 
mademoiselle ?” she asked* 

“ No,” I said. I was on my guard, even if I 
had known French well enough to explain the de- 
ception practised upon me. She looked as if she 
did not believe me, but smiled and nodded with 
iniperturablc politeness, as 1 earned off my jug of 
milk 

I fouhid that I had • no duties to. perform as a 
teacher, for nonq'Of the tfaxee^ French |iupils desired 
to learn Ep^^^ Eqgliih gidsipwbo h^ been de- 
coyed into samasnute hy thesmoe &lse photo- 
; graph and. prospectus which bad entrapped me, 
were a|l of .families mo poor to be able tofiirfeit the 
money which hadrbeen paid in advance for dieir 
French educationu Two of them^however, completed 
their .term at Christmas, and returned home weak 
and iU : the third was to leave in the spring. 1 did 
I not hear that an^ pupils were expected, and 
I why Madame Perrier should have engaged any 
English teacher became a problem to me. The 
prcipium I had paid was too small to cover my' 
expenses for a year^ though we were living at so 
scanty a cost. It was not long before I under- 
stood my eng^ment better. 

1 studied the language diligently. I felt myself 
among fiMwigaers and foes, and I was helpless till 
1 could comprehend what they were saying in my 
presence. Having no other occupation I made 
rapid progress, though Mademoiselle ; Morel,' the 
head governess, gave me very Iktle assistance. 

At first Minima and I took long waBts togetlier 
into the country surrounding Noireau, a beautifiil 
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country, even in November. But this pleasure 
was a costly one, for it awoke pangs of hungei:, 
which I was compelled to appease by drawing 
upon my rapidly emptying purse. We learned 
that it was necessary toatay in-doers, and cultivate 
a small appetite. 

1 getting very thin?’’ asked Minima one 
day, as she held up her transparent hand against 
the light ; ^'how thin, do you think I could get 
without dyipg, aunt Ni^y? ’ * 

“ Oh ! a great deal t&inner, my darling,” I said, 
kissit^g little fingers. My heart was'lmund up 
in the childk 1 had been so lonely without her, 
that now her constant companionship, her half- 
womanly, half-babyish prattle seemed necessary to 
me. Ihere was no longer any question in my- 
mind as to whether I could leave her. I only 
wondered what 1 shoi:^ do when my year was run 
out, and only one of those four .df hers, for which 
these wretches had received the payment 
“Some people can get very thin indeed,’’ she 
went on, with her idirewd, quaint smile ; “ Tve 
heard the boys at school talk about it. -One of 
them had seen a living skeleton, that was all skin 
and boine, and no flesh. I shouldn't like to. be 
a living skeleton, and be made a show of. Do you 
thiiflc I ever shall be, if I stay here four years ? 
Perhaps they’d take me about as a show.*’ 

“Why, you arp talking nonsense, Minima,” I 
answered. 

“ Am 1 ?” she said wistfully, as if the idea really 
troubled her ; “1 dream of it often and often. 1 
can feel all my bones now, and count them, when 
I’m in bed. Some of them are getting very shar]^ 
The boys used to say they’d get as sharp as knives 
sometimes, and cut through the skin. But father 
said it was only bdysP.talk.” 

“ Your father was right," J ^swered ; “ you must 
think of what he said, not the boy^ talk.” 

sbe continu^, “ the boys said sometimes 
so hungry they bite pieces but of their 
arms, i doA% think I could ever be so hungry as 
that j'doyfci?” 

“Minima^ I said, starting up, “let us run to 
Mademoiselle Rosalie's for some bread and milk.” 

You’re afraid of me beginning to eat myself 1 " 
she cried with a litUe langh. But she was the first 
to reach Mj^emois<d]te Rosalie’s door ; and I 
watched to dcYOurii^ to bread and milk with 
the eagerness of a favenous iappetite. * 

Very fast meltcri a^y thy money. I could not 
see the child pining with hunger, though every 
sou I spent made. our return to England more 
difficult. Madame Perrier put no hindr^ce in my 
way, for the more food we purchased for oursdves, 
the less wc ate at htst tables The bitter cold and 
the coarse food told upon Minima’s delicate little 
frame. Vet what cpuld I do? 1 dared not write 
to Mrs. Wilkinson, and I very mudi doubted if 


there would be any benefit to. be hoped for if 1 
ran the risk. Minima did not know the address of 
any one of the persons who had subscribed for her 
education and board ; to her they were only the 
fathers and mothers of the boys of whom she talked 
so much. She was as friendless as 1 was in the 
world. 

So far away were Dr. Martin Dobrde and Tardif, 
that 1 dared not count them as friends who could 
have any power to help me. Better for Dr. Martin 
Dobrde if he could altogether foiget me, and 
return to his cousin Julia. Perhaps be had done 
so already* 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A MISFOR'rVKS WITHOUT PARALLEL. 

My escape was nearer than 1 expected, and was 
forced upon' me in a manner I could never have 
foreseen. 

Towards the middle of February, Mademoiselle 
Morel appeared often in tears. Madame Perrier's 
coarse face was always overcast, and monsieur 
seemed gloomy, too glooihy to retain even French 
politeness of manner towards any of us. The 
household was under a cloud, but 1 could not dis- 
cover why, What little discipline and work there 
had been in the school was quite at an end. Every 
one was left to do as she chose. 

Early one morning, long before the daybreak, I 
was startled put of my sleep by a^,hurricd knock at 
my door. I cried out, “Who is tKere?” and a 
voice indistinct with sobbing replied, “ C’est moi.” 

The “moi” proved to be Mademoiselle Morel. 
I opened the doot for her, and she appeared in her 
bonnet and waUcing-drcss, carrying a lamp in her 
hand, whid:i lit up her weary and tear-stained face. 
She’ took a seat at the foot .of my bed, and buried 
her face in her handkerchief. 

“ MaiSmoiselle,” she said, “ hem is a grand mis- 
fortune, a misfortune without parallel Monsieur 
and madame are gone." 

“ Gone ! ” I repeated ; 'f' where arc they gone ?” 

“ I do not know, mademoiselle, ” she answered ; 
“I know nothing at aU. They are gone away. 
The poor good people were in debt, and their 
creditors are as hatd as stone. They wished to 
take every sou, and they talked ^ throwing 
monsieur into prison, you understand. That is 
intoleral^. They are gone, and I have no means 
to carry on the establishment The school is 
finidied." *' 

“But I am to stay'hqre twelve months," 1 cried, 
in dismay, ^ and Minima was to itay four years. 
The money has been paid to them fcff it What is 
to become of us?" 

“ I cannot say, ma^ena^ise^ I son desolated 
myself," she relied, with h fresh Imrst of team ; 
' all is finished here. If you have not money enough 
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to take you back to England, you must write to 
your friends. 1 am going |to return to Bordeaux. 
I detest Normandy ; it is so cold and triste.” 

“ But what is to be done with the other pupils ?** 
1 inquired, still lost in amazement,^ and too bewil- 
dered to realise my own position. 

“ The English pupil goes with me to Paris,** she 
answered ; “she has her friends there. The French 
demoisdles are not far from their own homes, and 
they return to-day by the omnibus to Granville It 
is a misfortune without parallel, mademolselle*ra 
misfortune quite without paralleL*' 

To crown all, she was going to start immediately 
by the omnibus to Falaise, and on by rail to Paris, 
not waiting for the storm to burst She kissed me 
on both cheeks, bade me adieu, and was gone, 
leaving me in utter darkness, before I fairly com- 
prehended the rapid French in which she conveyed 
her intention. 

I had seen my last of Monsieur and Madame 
Perrier, and of Mademoiselle Mord. 

1 dressed myself as soon as the first faint light 
came, and hurried to the other house. Tbe key 
was in the lock, as mademoiselle had left it A fire 
was burning in the school-room^ and the fragments ' 
of a meal were scattered about ' the table. The i 
pupils up-stairs were preparing for their own de- ! 
parture, and were chattering too volubly to one { 
another fm me to catch the meaning of their words. ! 
They seemed to know very well how to manage ' 
their own affairs,*and they informed me their places 
were taken in the omnibus, and a porter was hired 
to fetch their luggage. 

All I had to do was to see to myself and Minima. 

1 carried our breakfast back with me, When I 
returned to Minima. ^ 

“ 1 wish Pd been born a boy,” she said plaintivelyi. 
“ they can get their own living sooner than girls, 
and bettm. Hqw soon do you think t could get 
my own Jiving? I coj^ be a little nuitetoaid now, 
you know ; and Pd eat yety little.” 

“What makes you taUc about getting your 
living?” I asked. 

“How pale you look P* she answered, nodding 
her little head ; “why, I heard something of what 
mademoiselle said. You*re very poor, aren’t you, 
aunt Nelly? ** 

“ Very poor 1 ” I repeated, hiding my face on 
her pHlow, whilst hot tears forced thpnselyes 
through my eyelfds. 

“ Oh f this win pever do,” said the etiiidtsh 
voice; ^we mustn’t cry, you know. The boys 
always Sftid'it was like a %aby to cry ; and father 
used to say, *dour^, Mihimal’ Perhap^'when 
all our money is gone, we shall find a grpst big 
purse fidl of gold^ or else a beautiful ^mneh 
prmce.wltt see you, and fad .in loye with you, and 
take tis bo^ to'his palace, and make you his 
princess ; and we shall all grow up till we die.?’ 
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I laughed at the oddity of this childish climax, in 
spite of the heaviness of my heart and the springing 
of my tears. Minima’s ^sh young fancies were 
too droll to resist, especially in combination with 
her shrewd, old-womanish knowledge of many 
things of which I was ignorant. 

“ 1 should know exactly what to do if we were in ' 
London,” she resumed ; “ we could take our things 
to the pawnbroker’s, and get lots of money for 
them. That is what poor people do. Mrs. Foster 
had pawned all her rings and brooches. It is quite 
easy to do, you know ; but perhaps there are no 
pawn-shops in France.” ■ 

It way' now that across the darkness of my 
prospects flashed a thought that seemed like an 
angel of light Why should I not try to make my 
way to Mrs. Dobrde, Martin’s mother, to whom 1 
could tell my wh^le history, and on whose friend- 
ship and protection 1^ could rely implicitly ? She 
would learn for me how far the law would protect 
me. By this tune Kate Dahrey would have quitted 
the Channel Islands, satisfied that 1 had eluded her 
pursuit. 

The route was neither long nor difficult : at 
Granville a vessel sailed direct for Jersey, and wc 
were not more than thirty miles from Granville. It 
was a distance that we could almost walk. If Mrs. 

^ Dobree could not help me, Tardif would takeMinima 
I into his bouse for a time, and the child could not 
j have a happier home. 1 could count upon my good 
Tardif doing that. These plans were taking shape 
in my brain, when I farard a voice calling softly 
pnder the window. I opened the casement, and 
leaning out, saw the wdcome face of Rxisalie, the 
milk-woman. 

“ Win yoij^permit me to come in ? ” she inquired. 

“ Yes^ yes, come in,” I said eag^ly. 

She entered, and saluted us both with much cere- 
mony. 

“ So my little Emile and his spouse are gpnc, 
mademoiselle,” she said, in a mysterious whisper. 
“I have been saying to myself, *What will my 
little English lady do ? ’ That is why I am here. 
Behold me.” 

“ 1 do not know what to do,” I answered. 

“ If mademoiselle is not difficult,” she said, “ she 
and the little one could rest with me for a day or. 
two. My bed is clean and soft — bah 1 ten times 
|ofter than these paillasses. I would aSk only a 
franc a mght for it. That is much less than at the 
hotels, s^erc they charge for light and attendance. 
Mademoiselle could write tb her friends, if she has 
not enough money to carry her and the little one 
back to their own country.” 

I have no friends,” I said despondently. 

“ No friends ! no relations t” she exdal^aikt. 

“ Not one,” 1 readied. 

“ Ilut that is terrible !” she said. Made- 

moiselle plenty of money ? ” 
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* Only twelve francs,” I answered. carried a letter from Rpsalie to a cousin of hers, 

Rosalie’s free grew long and grave. This was who fived in a ' convent about twelve miles from 
an abyss of misfortune she had net dreamed of. Nbireau; where, She assured me, they' would take 
She looked at us- both critically, and did not Open us in glddly for ^ night, and perhaps send us on part 
her lips again for a 'minute, or of our way in their conveyance, in the morning. 

“Is the little one yoot^ relation ?*' she inquired. Twelve miles only had to be accomplished this first 
after this pause. . day, and we could saunter as we chose^ making our 

“ No,” I replied ; “1 did not^ know her till 1 dinner of the little loaves which we had bought hot 
brought her here. Slto^^nt^kaOw of an^^ fnedds from the oven, as we, quitted, the town, and drinking 
or relations belonging tp' her.” of -the clear little rills, which were gurgling merrily 

“There is the coaveit^ for her/* siie SjSid ; “tbe under the brown hedge-rp^ If we reached the 
good sisters^ frouU, take a little girl film her, and convent before six Vdock we' should find the doors 
m^ a true CMstian of her. Sl^e . might hec^e <^n, and should adihission, 
a saint boM 'day-; — ” ■ But in the. aiiemoon the shy changed. The low 

interrupt)^ hastiiyj^^l could not, cloilii(ds^i^gradufdly,and began to spread 

leave hcf in a convent.'*’ ' / thCBsselyes^ gtoa^i^ .^reyaCi and thicker as they 

Mademoi^lle Ros^^e Was vbtyinuch,eifrnded V creplihlgher into the sky. ^e blue became p<ilcr 
her sallow finsbed*';^ andi(;bk^^« 7^ Chanf^ a point oy two from 

her cap Bopp^ as if she the ^ath," i^da hredh from the east blew, with a 

and leave main inydtfllicu9ti(£.';"^hehadkihd^ diiUy the wi(^ plain wc were now 

of feeling, but it was not proof ogiii^ my pof^ifrty; edbpsingi- , . ' ' . . . ' > ' 

and my covert slight of her religiom 1 cau^W .loiSflhs^ our high s|plrUs sank^ .Minima ceased 
hand in mine to prevent her goings , ' ' ' , WpiaitdeJ.^akd t bpgatt%^5ver aJiftlo,more from 

“Let us come to youi* house for. to^y,* t en^ 

treated; “to-moirOw v wiU 'go. Tl, have &ftcy front lb the road was 
enough tapayyQuJ* ' \ , veiy desioli^tB. ■ 'ifei'a^^^ we- seen for an 

I was only too 'glad to get a ^shelter 'frir^Miifima . houi: or tW|^, frSbm ipquito if we were 

and myself another ni|^L M ade^is^ Ros^lO'^ on bijgk lead b'Gi^vtde." ^ we' had 

explained to me the Rreneh'sybtm dt borrov^^ posspi^Ajbad-sidect^^iBt^i&^d^e three ways 
money upon 4irticle% .and oftem to a^kompany mb' mel^.atid ibo^ Rblnlcd towards 

to the fWJi/ ifr thorn ftiin^ di^viUe. « I fofiowM'i^its' in confi- 

spare. But pa<^>^, up oui'few I dence, but .bc^ to 'fefd,jmmcwhat, anxious, 

remembered that oidyh iew days '^{bre^jf^am^. This rpa4f''MQbg was growing, was 

Perrier had bonowbd from me my s^-skin .stran^ly^tary. and'drearyl 

the one valuable thing 1 had remsjning. d, had-ient It -brought us idtcr a .while to toe edge of a 
it reluctantly, and in spite of myseE^'J|^ it had comtn^ Stictching before us, drear lad brown, as 
never been retumedf • 'MiiiimWl W|^to^dbej9vas.sti71 for as my eye could, reacli. A wild, weird-looking 
pootor than mf ’Own. ' 'AB toe 'SQQiiey'wd.CDi^jrs^ no sign.. of ciddfn^A;» and the road 

was less than two napolitons ; ’ and ' with we'.liad ranmng ^rosa it .lying in^i^inits, moss and 

to xn^ike our way to GroRvifief ^d from thence to grass were i|ringing. .As 1 cbiiid guess, it 
Gti|6#BSBy, / *'! .Wa? drawing ;?!kear.to.'^ve afid'if we had 

Ihqnl^^i^nhV w^4cIc 'NQiroau'^ wandered out of took an 

stroSj^ da aS lf we“^ere w’Slltoig opposite diraettotf sdtoe n^les l^^ us. There 

could leel no .fatj^p^|!Miaima^ witlinfiu£ up^Jber was no.gleam of .siipuime now, no vision ,bf blue 
pale cheek%> was ^Chattering incessantly ah^ttoe overbeaL 

boys, whose. were her constant ^tofo- ing., ^Minima was quite sjknt. how, an4 her weary 

paniottS. J > frees' and feet dragged along the rough road. The hand 

voices wece aWif eye or ear which re^od upon "my Wst^frlt hpt^ as it^^asped 

could pert^Ve. ' ^ T it closely.’ The child w^‘ worn-out, ' and was suf- 

Every ^ep which coitted. sis' n^rer to Granite fering more than 1 (fid, though m uncomplaining 
brought new hope to me. 'Ae face of Martin’s patience. . ^ 

mother came Often to my nllnd, looking at me, as “Are you very tu'ed, my Minima?” 1 asked, 
she had done in Sark, with a mournful yet tender ** It wtll'be so nice to £0 to bed, when we reach 
smile--a smile behind which Uy many tev& /fit t the convent,” she said, looking up with a smile. “ I 
could but lay my hea4iopojai h^ lap, and tell her can’t imagine why the prince has not Come yet.” 
all, an which I had never bru^ed Jnto ;any ear, I *^]^rhaps he is com^ ah the " I answered, 
should fed secure and hgppy. “ Courage ! ! saSd “ and belB dlPd us when we.y?^ hifisi' morsi*” 
to myself; “eveiy hour brings you nearer to her.” We ^oddi^ on after thif, looUhg for the convent, 
^ 1 had full directions as to our route, and I or for any dweUmg where we could stay till morning. 
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But ncAiie csune in sig^t, or any- person wlidm 
we could Icam where we .were wandering;;'; I' was 
growu^ fr^htened, dismayed. What wotdd become 


of us both, Jf we could find no shelter frpm the cold 
of a February night ? 

, EKU OF CHAPXKR TUK' T««TH. 


‘5 “THE* tlTTLE. STJtANtJER.” 

AUTHOR or <>THI MOOMD 3H& flilifljAlH," "HRvyiT; WRGOTTEi^,” Etc, T 


chapter the sevehtxbhth. I 

“ What ! ** said Ralp^ “ is what coiieeriis, wur 
dear friends> the •Buiton^^ uiitn^ortinl ? 
you no interest in fhfeWjusdyaiccu^ SodrSur- 
ton?** ' V '-r: 

» You should not alltide to '^ie ^ 
it ill becomes yotu”' ’ • ' ; '■ 

“ What 1 you'ibink I beh'^^ 
consider this : ^ whs all yoid’fiiir^. ' Y^\gaVe sfo 
no choice, tf '^ had dariv^ me 
as it were, with your scot^ find' Ifiyjott 

had only condescmided t^’eapril^rSi-iiSl^'W 
tome, I could have saved him,^£^jifii^iLee. I tell 
you,” he added huni«^,^ itf onl^ be- 
ginning now, Xodk ait hcM her . 

to-night. It has heoon^ iT monbii^^. ' It ' 
that she lives for,, ' It is) m fa(^,'her , Jt 

has come to this^pw, ghht she mp6t'de$trpy:^1)e 
destroyed. l{ li shocluDg l. She ^ not listen to 
reason. Somenerlotts $tep>]»usl/be' and at 
once. And it aU resk’ ^ 
*‘Why, what would you 
Lucy, w^ering^, yet a ceitae^ 

what was coming; . 

“GiVe A 2 >»up. Take any tlinCe.yp^^ It U 
hard to dp' it of a bidden, On^ I'l^ apd'li^ 
— J'iL — i * wiftdd 

? 

... V. - ...^’.Werlyr 

They had yew-tree 

wallCk' wetd w 

like the inoi|th of a na-vi^ Ihe tnow was shining, 
and its lig^ putting' tbmugh' the baches of tho. 
trees, dappled the grehnd with. Ydvieg'ated yellow 
and black. Mr. was lookii^ down on the 

grass, waiting Tor' W. She gave a’^ance the 
walk, and to hei surprise saw a. tall figure Ipaning 
sadly against a«tree, and only a few yards) away. 
Instantly an idea fitthed upon her. She hastier 
turned aside out d( the l^t. The figure ^njever 
moved. ■ 'iMth a loud tremulot» voice she? went 
on. " / ' 

1 And 49 yottmean. th^ yon 
about ihjs c^ige .againS^)BW I 
not only boahi that it idt;, 

on me?* 



- ^ It all d/tp6^^ yon, Lucy. 1 can make his 
innocep^b as..|iibun that brij^t mooPUght now 
. A few wor^ from me would set him and 
illiS i^^miight hefore the w<^d. But 1 have my price, 
and ydp '^ust pay nm^ You must have seen 
sh^s^y thp fir^ dfiy that I saw you, 

;^h^T was atpiacted by yop) how.dpe^y 1 loved 

Lacy was glanciiig round neryoudy, and saw that 
the l^ire 'was ih the same ^ce." ’ Ralph was a 
little sttxprlsed at the calm fashion in winch she 
acc^^tpd his decimations, and with some' triumph 
in his tone went om 

* " You wo^d be thrown away upon him, that cold- 
blooded didactic feUpw', who woiM woik out his 
faliiei^s good mphe as lie wOuIi^ a problosn in 
£aclid. Spme one that knows the world* is the 
pex!^ % you.!* ’ 

« No doubt,” sa^ Lucy, whose heart wa# flutter- 
ing- and who was longing for him to tty clearly 
firh'^’ ^'e Wished him to say. “ If T kne v/ 

tha^pmr'Nedcd^ be ^ear^l Yw are in such 
awe) and' depen oh her, 

that you^wi^ not apeak ooL” . . r' ' . 

*J*F6rV^tt I woi;^,” >e. “I would 
'give;!ep sdl’fqi yOh^xAntt .give up much 

for nib. Fro^se'that you -wilt think no moi:e of 
that man.' I will wait until you get to' like me, and 
I swparto'you that I have the means,) by my own 
testimphyi pf'Clcaring Ned Bpzton from the charge 
made hgall^'biRL*^ . 

Lucy 'i^wbcd' round agaim She saw that the 
figure bad drawiT nttrer, and had heard. Her first 
feeling' was to rush ^forward, confront Ralph with_ 
fhis.witno^ and bring abqpt ah almost thea^cal' 
deabueraentl confounding and overwhdming him 
tith the sudden apparition of the oim who had 
overheard tliis confession. But a sort of inspira- 
tion came to her, something whispering that this 
might be too precipitate, and that Ralph, made 
desperate by what he might think was a trap, 
would find ttme cunnmg device by which to^tescuc 
himself She had dcmrmmed to say niSMdhgi;, tuit 
to get back to tUe bOu^ contriving ttms' excuse, 
for the otherwaa imj^tiehtly exj^tmg kec/fnswer, 
when her doubts wen sud^nly reshhred.^ To her 
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alann the figure rose from its seat and stood beside There was something very plausible in this state- 
tbem. It was Mr. Burton. ment. This ii^nious young man had always the 

1 have heard all, and it is no n|pre than what I art of withdrawing himself with credit from an 
long ago suspected. Thank Hedven for giving n;ie embarrassing, situation, .^^fyen on Lucy came a 
certainty! | am no longer bfindi^d,, atid 1 'sdb It ieefing tfaat^ihere was abm reSscui in what he 
last the fea^l conspiracy iitto-.vh^ you hnd ynur stated. 

sister wm leading ihe/’ ' • ' . , , .:. 'y Suddenly Mr. Di^a^ ^ttci^^ed, 

The oilh^ vas not m the. lea^'^bashedi though ; to tl^l^Ouse l^hnce, ^'see'her. All this must 
at first a ^fisurprii^^ ,/ "■ . ‘ be srt;.|Sjil^ Stil^ iH atjjdl 'risks !»>/ ' 

“ I haye^^,^it«^'Jcdilj^!!dc^^he said, ^hfo'-one , , h<^''4u^,fe!ind. a cer- 

ought tole^ l^er tiuh you the^pecidiar ;tain- titt fODt. lie savants met Mr. 

your wife, if you pi^^ ;]Eidrt;p^ «fid, lim stewai;d> with aonie, hesitation, 

ordinal!^ id^'t^t h^-talmn posseltei^ of- , V- ^ ' '''' ' / ; 

todse I was only biding ;‘my "^' 4 ^ I -s^' '^foohiiag ,,tbr ' ybti, sir^ to tell you that 

at thef;p^l^ moment, would have gone uway. She ordered the 

ready to !do so now, vriien a:^ .where 'yOu ,hpitf^^j^\and. 'went to the 

Lucyansy^er^ l^wi%sm|e 6 ‘Scom- " "! -r/ . 

"A».youdidjthe'<^?^d^iy^:a3fcttefiow6trdibfr^fr/^;yH^^^^^ Mr. Burton. 

“ 1 was driveo^te as t tM ypu. w ", 

how my sister -hehavi^. A^ttln morcj qtis^ huh 'ast 4 c. 

ton weU knoi^'if^^ wl^.^ill^gQb .dMtca,; v ^ i^iaead, > “ Sfi#- has gone to 

have said, SA^v'.^! ?• ‘ 

Not to ^said : Wi. BurtoiL ** But'^th^f ^ tfsUibltshed and 

plains your hehMdotif. ^ Vbu it lime to .*tiffl‘ . ‘t ite has set off to 

your saSs.|^. : wherever 

" 1 have no sails,” said the young men, Imtling, tiuy ' m; f . tell you the 

” nor do 1 kiidwmu^' 4 | 9 Wt(ckBinin^ - The who^ trutlv'^jfi^ she will do 

truth is simply this : I at my' window in the something 

study, At the mher >^e A( the cotvtyaa^, duA.l l%ere wask'mgh|]fe^^ Imur^ time, 

notic^ Ihat thowerandah' shutters ^ ypur' apd-.l(f tW «o proceed, 

room verc open. 1 hcul looked up sevex^^ljixn^ /*^}t 

and when he.saw.ipe ktoking he canm ang^^^ could go of great use. 

closed tl^ent Ab^ .Iwlf an hour later th^ibw Who kta|B'iafriu^: we may find when 

open, and Ihe ]g!mt cMld fell out. No am fttO^ we wii ' 

near iL Jbid. the thing 1 saw^waa^Ked Bur- j & T j n jitfr-tfe propriety of this pro- 
ton racing aqsc^. ^ roon^ axidsfipem^ also to go witli her 

window with his lumds up.” '. ' • ? .da^tdfar.^" ; . 

”God.foigjye ran for not ^^'hefbrgl”' iBeill^ ten^*c^ in the train, huny- 

mid w. .mm^nakS nj^iifer:; jirhere. 4 ^^ Button had already 

To be sure,” said Mr.^ Iblph ^th^twrity, . ThefldjjM^j^aa^mhm^ 
is not too 4atg> ' He has sufi^d a,gd^^4(ea^ but ud whdi’SK s^y^^di^i^ji^l^^'aEnd they had 
all that will he forgotten. The only •difi^cdlty'isrinyN reached'-i^- Ik^ Bacei!^ ^vas the first 

poor sister; .whose mq^ hatred J have been Im-' to the place, 

mouri^ And the result is, as is usual in such whose Amn^'l^ wis^^ a^ite, d^rittp mist, 

cases,' that 1 ha^ pleased nobody and destroyed' Shehtlte 4 i*isi^^'^^ l^ 
myself. I can J^sure xpu, Miss Forager, if 1 had don .was ij^ thM stiffening ^ the dAmps of the 
'not gone nvth her humjfurt'-^ would by this, dxne mornings and the blood staredhung.feem a, fearful 
havebemin.g iQnetiC'asylUai. 1 leave it m nify wound in lus ride. .. f,' * 

one here that has seea'her conduct." ® - mu b'v cHArm th* sivum TSJEKta..' 


, ■ MINE, ' *' 

RESTLESS, boyish life of dreams ; , A man’s hot life of toil and care, 

One point where all my yearnini^ meet, , Hcqres crowned, hopes cnishedyand weaiy strife; 
One tentze of gdlden gleams— A comfort, hriP^ asunshine feir— 

My little sweeb ' My lilide wife., 

Frkd. £. Weatherly, BA 




on the tarnished silver ring, the tiny j This where the snowy lily-wreath from the royal 
twisted keys. 1 *zurc glows ? 

Open the quaint old panelled doors — nay, 1 Or that where the cherub faces smile from the pale 
dear, choose which you please. | Dubarvi rose ? 

VoJ.V.— Nrw SRRIBb. • 14^ 
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They arc rusted, the gilded hinges, but they yield, 
like Time to Fate. 

Now, what are the hoarded treasures liid behind 
the jealous gate ? 

What a subtle perfume steals around ! it has lurked 
for centuries long, 

To spring to life like a memoiy' of a long>past grief 
or wrong. 

See a faded sword-knot, a painted fan, a broken 
string of pearls, 

A miniature of a fair, proud face, and a mass of 
golden curls ; 

Some letters — His from their yellowing^ lines the 
scent you spoke of steals ; 

And a jewelled watch with a pictured front, snapped 
spring and useless wheels. 

Wc might weave a story — mig#t we not ? — from the 
graceful flotsam left, 

Hidden away after life's wild storm, all purpose and 
meaning reft ! 

Look, the ribbon has a crimson stain, blurring its 
silken dieen. 

'I'hat knight, by his eyes, would guard full well a 
pledge he had won, I ween. 

Who severed those waving curls of his, with kisses, 
and vows, and tears ? 

Tlicy arc soft and bright, though the head they 
crowned has been dust for iiveaty years. 


Was it she who dung those idle gauds in her pas- 
sionate grief away. 

When they brought her knot, with its blood-red 
brand, back from the fdtal fray.^ 

Knowing his hand was cold indeed when another 
held her token ; 

Knowing that like this pretty toy the spring of her 
life was broken. 

There, heap the hair on the letters ; let them keep 
each mouldering fold ; 

Let us search no deeper the records left of the sins 
and sorrows of old. 

Another cycle, and unborn eyes will glance o’er 
relics of us, 

And light white dngers toss and turn our sacred 
trifles thus i 

So true, and real, and sad they seem— love, struggle, 
dght, and fall. 

Another cycle, and Laughing bps may guess a itilo 
of it all. 

Leave the picture, and poor pale pearls. Hush! 

- Was it a long low sigh ? 

It is but the larches on the hill as tlic light wjiirl 
shivers by. 

That scent is like one in a room of death— ay, jesi 
at so idle a whim. 

Come out on the terrace. Frank is there : ill 
fancies fly fast from him. S. K. P. 


SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT. 



>H£N we consider that tills colony 
has been in existence more than 
forty years, during the latter half 
of which time it has been a penal 
settlement, it is strange bow little 
is generally known about it, or 
even of its geographical position 
relatively to the other Australian 
colonies. 1 have met several 
otherwise weU-informed persons, who 
seemed wholly unable to giasp the idea 
of any part of Australia which was not near either 
Adelaide, Sydney^ or Melbourne. The nearest of 
these, Adelaide, is separated landward from Fre- 
mantle, the chief port of Western Australia, by a 
distance of f,ooo miles, of which a hitherto im- 
practicable desert forms a third. The only com- 
munication is, therefore, by sea, and as the coast is 
dangerous, and navigation difficult, few vessels 
make the voyage under a fortnight. 

It might be supposed that a position so incon- 
veniently isolated must have been chosen solely 
wnh lilt; tncAv of utilising its natural advantages as 
a prison ; but such was by no means the design of 
the f'rst .Swan Piver settlers. 


In 1839, a number of emigrants, many of tbein 
persons ^f a supeiior class, and considerable mcanb, 
were attracted there by th$ too favourable descrip- 
tions of previous explorers, -one of whom, Captain 
(aftcrw .ltds Sir James) Stirling was the first governor 
of the colony. Arriving with exaggerated ideas of 
the advantages and resources of their new countr> , 
the colonists one and all agreed that' it should not 
be contaminated by the introduction of convicts. 
It was not until after , a lapse *of nearly twenty years 
that, finding this “ Promised Land ftil! far short of 
their hopes, they petitioned Government to turn it 
into a penal.settiemont.^ Their reqtiest, arriving as 
it did at a juncture when England was at a loss to 
dispose of her criminal population, wa» readily 
granted, and the first ship-load of cozrvIctB was 
landed at Fremantle in ijjo. Long before this 
resolve had been taken, some of the disappointed 
emigrants had retuAcd to England, some had 
made tlicir way to the other colonies, some few- 
had died ruined and broken-hearted. 

It is to the energy and perseverance of those who 
still .stood by their adopted home, far more than to 
its intrinsic merits, that such measure of prosperity 
as the colony has now attained may be attributed. 
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In spite of the change from a dreary desert to a 
civilised town, which has taken place since the 
landing of these “ Pilgrim Fathers" at Fremantle, 
forty years ago, its aspect, and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it, is still so uninviting 
that iicv.'-coincrs are apt to be inspired with a sudden 
desire to return to whence they came. The town 
Itself lies low, and the buildings, mean and irregular, 1 
are scattered about on the sandy roads, with j 
scarcely a leaf cf foliage to soften their ugliness, j 
The only handsome edifice is the enormous Convict 
Prison, or the “ Establishment,” as it is delicately 
termed, which, conspicuously placed on the hill 
immediately opposite the harbour, long seemed to 
vaunt itself as the bourne of most voyagers to Swan 
Kiver. 

In the just complaints of the Eastern 

colonies, winch had for many years suffered from 
the influx of licket-of-leavc rascality continually 
pouring in upon them from the West, obliged the 
English (lovernment to bring transportation to 
Western Australia to a close with the end of that 

It has been biiggcstcd that the grim aspect of 
Fremantle may partly account for the mortifying 
fact that II.K.H. the Duke of Edinburgh omitted to 
leave a card at Swan River, when paving his round 
of visila, some five years since, to the Australian 
colonics. Ills «irrival wa confidently expected, 
.ind vast preparations were made for his reception. 
'J’rHimphal .arches were erected, processions ar- 
i.inged, speeches learned, invitations for the inevit- 
.ibl'* ball sent out, the young ladies’ dresses were ^ 
all ready trimmed with true blue ; but, alas ! it was 
labour in vain ; the Prince “ passed on ! ” It has 
oven been hinted by the malignant tha^ no sooner 
had His Royal Highness approached sufficiently 
near to obtain a general idea of Fremantle, than 
he shut up his telescope and gave the order, 
“’Bout ship.” But this daring report lacks con- 
firmation. 

Next to the “Establishment,” the principal 
feature ot Fremantle is the sand, which indeed 
frequently obscures all others. Not only is the 
town built on and surrounded by sand, but the sea- 
breeze blows it in such volumes from the shore, as 
to fonn drifts cf several fee^ deep upon the roads, 
a nuisance for which neither the united energies of 
the Royal Engineers and the Board of Works, nori 
even the individual and collective wisdom of the 
great Legislative Council itself, have as yet found a 
remedy. 'Die sand and the savages must on:e have 
had it all their own way lAit,* while the former has 
hitherto defied aH efforts to put it down, the latter 
are fiist disappearing from the face of the land. 

Privation, drunkenness, and the innumerable 
diseases which follow in the train of civilisation, thin 
the savage ranks year by year. In 1 861 they were 
nearly decimated by the measles, which broke out 


for the first time in the colony : a mortality which, 
I heard a pious lady suggest, might be a wise dis- 
pensation in behalf of those people whose delicacy 
of visual and olfactory organs was apt to be offended 
by the proximity of nearly naked blacks, redolent of 
“ wulghee ! ” It must be owned that the specimens 
of natives who “loaf” about in the vicinity of the 
towns are not inviting objects at close quarters, 
although picturesque enough in the distance. Their 
features are of a low type, their forms gaunt and 
meagre, speaking plainly of privation — a fact es- 
pecially noticeable in the women, whose shrunken 
legs arc about the size and shape of an ordinary 
walking-stick. Both sexes anoint themselves plen- 
tifully with “ wulghee,” a mixture of a bright red 
earth ivith a liberal proportion of rancid fat. When 
the native himself is added to the odoriferous com- 
pound, the result, may be supposed, is rather 
powerful. Their woolly hair is sometimes plastered 
w'ith this crimson pomade, until it stands out round 
the head like rays of fire, and the black face be- 
neath being also adorned with devices of the same, 
the general effect is almost diabolical. Luckily this 
is only when they are en t^ande toilette^ which does 
not occur every day. The men, in addition to the 
“regulation” loin-cloth, wear a kangaroo-skin 
mantle, or a blanket. There* is a yearly Govern- 
ment distribution of the latter article at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season ; but such boons are 
generally apt to be bartered for ruin in the course 
of a few days. 

A very gaunt individual presented himself one 
day in my verandah, simply attired in a tall bcll- 
topper hat and a short cut-away coat, beneath 
which the effect of his long, bare spindle-shanks 
was comical in the extreme. With pardonable 
pride he called my attention to his fashionable ap- 
pearance, but disdainfully rejected the offer of an 
old pair of nether garments to complete his costume. 

The women are seldom allotved by their lords 
and masters to remain in peaceable possession (ff 
kangaroo-skin, blanket, or anything convertible into 
drink. I'hcir favourite garment is an old dress- 
skirt, which, fastened by the wais'band over one 
shoulder and under tlic other, forms a sort of toga, 
and is not devoid of grace. 

Not unfrequently, when one of these ladies ha& 
appeared at niy window with the usual brief (formula 
of “ Hi, M'omany ! Black fellow s^kirt wantum,” the 
petitioner’s need was so evident that I have been 
glad, for decorum’s sjike, to supply her with drapery 
as quickly as possible. * 

* Almost every family in the colony has several of 
these out-pensioner*5, who come regularly for a dole 
of tea, sugar, flour, and tobacco. Sometimes their 
requests are very quaint in their simplicity. A man, 
kn^wn as “ Billy,” came at sunrise one morning to 
beg the loan of a spade to bury his wife. On 
being asked how long she had been dead, he 
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replied, “ She not dead yet— she go die by-um-by 
—spade wantum, grave diggum 'fore sun too hot ! ” 
A servant who was sent with Billy and the spade, 
to see if anything could be done for the poor woman, 
reported on his return that Billy was digging the 
grave a few feet from the spot where she lay ; and as 
she really died before noon, the widower doubtless 
plumed himself upon his foresight in having pre- 
pared for her interment during the cool of the 
day. 

The submissive, inofTcnsivc habits of those 
natives who frequent the towns, are in striking con- 
trast to the fiercely savage traits which they or 
their kinsmen exhibit when under cover of the 
" bush.” A fearful act of revenge was perpetrated 
by them a few years ago, upon a young colonist 
whose farm was situated about thirty miles from 
one of the towns. This young^man, having some 
cause to suspect a certain native of robbery, had 
him fiogged without, as was afterwards admitted, 
sufficient proof of his guilt. ' 

It happened shortly afterwards that the men em- 
ployed about the farm were absent for a day or 
two, and the master was left alone with one shep- 
herd boy. A troop of natives, led by the one who 
had been flogged, suddenly fell upon them, and 
<iftcr a violent struggle the young farmer was 
secured, while the boy, although wounded, contrived 
to effect his escape, flc made his way to the 
town, which he was a day and a half in reaching, 
whence a party of mounted police were instantly 
dispatched to the rescue. They found the unfor- 
tunate man still alive, although so horribly mangled 
that he only survived a few hours. For two days 
he had been undergoing slow tortures at the 
hands of the savages, who only docamped when 
warned by their scouts of the approach of the 
police. 

Such tragedies and such provocation are happily 
rare ; there is generally submission on the one side, 
and conciliation on the other. Well, indeed, it 
becomes us to be generous and forbearing towards 
the unfortunate race we have displaced, doomed as 
they are to die out before our footsteps. 

It would be well if the native were the worst 
obstacle to his progress which the Swan River 
settler had to encounter, but unfortunately there are 
seveml which arc not so easil}' removed. As a 
])cual settlement, the site could hardly have been^ 
better chosen ; but, its temporary employment as 
such being now at an end, the isolation of Western 
Australia from lh9 other colonie.*) becomes once 
more a serious disadvantage in a commercial poiht 
of view. The dilTcrent districts arc also incon- 
veniently far apart. This is caused not only by the 
utterly sterile plains, but also by large tracts 
of l.\nd overrun with a poison-plant, which pi^ves 
fatal to sheep and cattle, and on which, nevertheless, 
they feed eagerly whenever it comes in their way. 


For years after the foundation of the colony, the 
dispirited settlers were unable to account for the 
strange mortality amongst their flocks and herds, 
and even now the utmost care can only partially 
evade, it cannot wholly remove the evil. 

On the other hand, Western Australia has many 
advantages to counterbalance these drawbacks. 
The climate is delightful, and far more healthy than 
that of the Eastern colonies. In spite of the 
ravages committed by the poison-plant, sheep thrive 
and multiply, as many well-laden wool ships testify 
at the close of each year. Horses are bred in great 
numbers, and, strange to say, they either avoid or 
are proof against the poison* plant. They find ;i 
ready sale in India, but the transport is difficult and 
expensive. The timber is valuable and abundant, 
especially the “ jarrah,” or native mahogany, which, 
as well as the sandal-wood, is exported in large 
quantities. The latter is shipped for China, where 
It is ill great demand for religions ceremonies ; but 
the suppl> is now nearly exhausted, almos' all the 
sandal-wood which grew near enough to the port 
to be woith the expense of carriage having been 
aheady cut down. 

Perth, the chief town of Western Australia, pre- 
sents a singular and pleasing contrast to Frcinanil!', 
from which it is only twelve miles distant. It is 
picturesquely situated on the banks of the Swan, 
and in addition to a handsome church, dignified b> 
the name of “the Cathedral,” has an imposing 
Government House, Town Hall, -nd various other- 
public buildings, for which it is mainly indebted 
to the convicts. The tastefully designed houses 
of the principal inhabitants stand in lovely gardens, 
sloping down to the water-side, and the richly 
wooded quiskirts form a graceful background to 
the whole. 

Almost all the inland towns are very prettil> 
situated but, the colony being still in its infancy, 
they owe their beauty at present more to nature 
than to art. It is only near the coast, where 
vegetation becomes scant and sand resumes 
its sway, that the prospect is likely to discourage 
the new-comer. During twenty years of convict 
labour the colony has grown and prospered. Public 
buildings have been erected, and roads, tramways, 
and bridges made, lyhich would otherwise never 
have been attempted, and which have rendered 
communication between the widely scattered dii>- 
tricts comparatively easy. 

Although, .It the present time, much remains 
to be done. Western Australia has now what she 
most needed, a fair stalt ; and her perseverance in 
struggling on, heavily weighted as she was at the 
outset, deserves to be crowned with success. She 
now knows both her strength and her weakness, 
and, neither puffed up wdth delusive hopes nor sunk 
in despair, she is in a position to make the most of 
the riches and advantages which she possesses. 
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The battle is not always to the strong, nor the race j brood, as hopefully as the richer and more favoured 
to the swift; and England hails this her “ Ugly j of her Australian offspring, with the cheery colonial 
Duckling,” hitherto the most backward of the I motto, “ Advance, Australia ! ” 


THE NATIONAL POETRY OF IRELAND. 


OTWITHSTANDlNCi the ac- j Berkeley, Swift and Steele, Sterne and Goldsmith 
knowledgcd talents of her ' added their names to the long roll of illustrious 
sons, Ireland has hitherto pro- \ men who twined their hopes of fame with the 
duced but little truly national : language of Shakespeare. Of these, perhaps Gold- 
poetry, in proportion to her I smith, ‘'the author of the best poem, the byst 
si/e and population. Many ■ comedy, tind the best novel of his day,” was the 
causes doubtless contri- j most Irish in heart, though even he seems to have 
buted to check this, which ! had little patriotic or national feeling. Indeed, it 
might be thought the most ‘ was not to be expected that these men, who mostly 
natural way so impulsive belonged to what Macaulay terms the “ Imperial 
people would adopt to ' race,” should devote their pens to immortal- 
pour forth their complaints, their hopes, or their ising cither the glorious early history of Ireland, 
deliance. But the anarchy which has been for or the "long ages of sorrow and shame’’ it had 
ages the portion of that ill-fated island is the chief passed through. They wcie doubtless attached to 
■:iusc of this deficiency. From the day when that country as their birthplace, but they were 
Strongbow visited the shores of Ireland to the bound to England by the ties of ancestry and rc- 
[ircscnt, there have been in that land two nations ligidn. Swift stood forth as the champion of Ireland 
inconstant antagonism to each other; the one , in the celebrated" Drapier’s Letters but beseems 
‘^truggling for centuries to cast off a foreign* in- to have been moved more by the steva indignatio 
rubus, and the other upheld by the power of its against oppression, which was natural to his stem 
larger and stronger neighbour. That in these . temper, than by love of country. Goldsmith 1 ud 
urcumstanccs no literature could arise among the ' the scene of his “ Deserted Village” in his native 
English-speaking •population of Ireland, is only to . county ; and in spite of Lord Macaulay’s charge 
be expected. Kept within the precincts of the that he united two incompatible thpings— an English 
j).ilc by hostile tribes, and by the descendants of ; pillage and Irish eviction, w'c cannot avoid look- 
ihose few first settlers w'ho had become from the ing on it as descriptive of a scene which must 



smallness of their number ipsts Hibeniis Hibet^ often have been repeated since his time. Still the 
mores, the English had enough to do to Ijold their ; very fact that such a criticism^was possible shows 
own. It could hardly be supposed that they would \ the absence of anything distinctively national in 
look upon Ireland with anything of filial attach- , the poem. 

incnt. Their sympathies and their affections were, | About the same time Irishmen began to reap 
doubtless, with their mothci- country, and few' of' their laurels in the English Senate; but neither 
them had reason to love the land in which they j Sheridan, “ the worthy rival of the glorious three.” 
sojourned. We have one illustrious instance of a nor Burke, perhaps the greatest of that immortal 
great poet who has rendered the scenery m the triad, thought of dedicating his talents to illus- 
midst of which he lived for ever famous. The ! traling the history of his country. It was not until 
“ spacious Shenan spreading like a sea,” the “Avon- ' the most oppressive of the penal laws were suffi- 


duff,” and “Miilla mine” are still worthy of the 
poet’s lays as in the days Spenser. And if 
Ireland had been at peace it might now possess 
a glorious national literature in the noble English 
longue, flowing in a continuous stream through the 
last three centuries. J5ut the great poet returned 
to England impoverished and heart-broken. Re- 
bellions, massacres, and coftfiscations conlirued 
to be the normal state of the country ; the war of 
race became a war of religion, and it was not 
until the penal law's had crushed or expatriated 


ciently relaxed to allow the advantages of education 
j to Roman Catholics, that a really national poet 
I appeared. Moore claims this character for himself 
in lines of equal truth and beauty. 

JJrnr harp of my country, in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of bilence J].id hung o’er thee long ; 

, When proudly, my own island harp, I unbound tliec, 

And woke all iliy chordfi to light, freedom, and wiig." 

For hitherto the sole expression of national feel- 
ing was by means of those exquisite strains in 


one of the hostile nations that the other began which the wail of sorrow seems to alternate with 
to breathe freely, and men of Irish birth made the note of defiance, and which were now made 
their way into the republic of letters. Boyle and popular througlj the length and breadth of England 
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by their union witli the beautiful poetry of the Irish friend, the unhappy Emmet, and to the betrothed 
Melodies, of that friend, whose story is so affectingly told by 

It has been said that Moore was not a truly Washington Irving in his “ Sketch-book.” Moore’s 
national bard ; that his songs did not touch the | most successful narrative poem, too, “ 7'hc Eirc- 
hcarts of the people ; but it is certain that he Avorshippers,” is another utterance of his jiatriotic 
contributed to prepare the minds of the English ' feelings. In it Ireland is shadowed forth under the 
for that more generous policy towards Ireland, ' name of Iran, the traditions of an Eastern origin 
which was inaugurated by Catholic emancipation — and of the ancient firc-worsliip, which is said to 
an effect that could not have been produced by | survive in the bonfires of St. John’s Eve, having 
a less refined style of yioctry. For it must be ‘ given the chic. And in the beautiful song of 
remembered that the circumstances were altogether ‘‘Araby’s Daughter” the author seems again to 
different from those in which Burns wrote. He I allude to MibS Curran. 


poured forth his strains of ‘‘unpremeditated art”: 
to a homogeneous people, where the higk and the 
low, the rich and the poor, were not only united ! 
by a common love of country, but Ijound together 
by a feeling of clanship, and where they had a 
past to look back upon of \\%ich they could all 
be proud. The Scots, when Burns wrote, had the 
.ul vantage of a dialect that had been the \ chicle 
of nationuJ ballad poetry for some centuries, and 
tluat diifered chiefly from the English in the extent 
to which it retained the strength and simplicity 
of the Saxon tongue. Pcifcclly intelligible to all i 
classes, it supplied a ground for later writers to | 
work on; the histoiy, the sc^e.c’y, the legends cf. 
.Scotland being already blended itli poetic asso- 1 
ciations. Wordsworth’s poems on \aiTow .show i 
liow powerfully this tells in favour of a subsequent 
wiitor. 


“ Nor bhall Ir.ui, beloved orber hero, fori,c,l thee, 

Thoii^li tyr.uUs ovor her teai s as they start , 

CIf>sc, ‘lose by the side of lli.it liero .On 'll set thee, 
Emlsilincd iii the iniit.rmott shrine (iDic-r Iicari '* 

In fact, Moore’s genius was thoroughly iiatioJinl, 
though little tainted with religious bigotry. 

The chief outburst of lyiir poetry since Moore 
was that connected with ili+S and the Nation 
newspaper. However the feeling may be dejilored, 

' it is evident that the most powerful insjiir.ision of 
Irish poetry has been hatred of English lule. But 
wc arc not to conclude from this that all wlv) feel 
stirred in spirit by the pociiis are really opposed to 
the F.nglisli connection. 'Fhere is an impnri.iiUir 
(VartisU^as Madame de Stael teviusit, wliich enlists 
the reader's sympathy in whatever contains true 
' poetry; and there is a patriotic feeling quite inde 
I pendent of parly .spirit, or e^ eii of the calculations 


The Irish national songs being in a language 
that h.*id ceased to be that of the cultivated classes, 
the stimulus they might have afforded to the 
imagination and feelings was only 'to be had 
through translations, and these must be a work 
of time. The national poets of Ireland, therefore, 
stand in a wholly different position from Burns or 
Scott. They ha\ c to create the associations which 
arc so powerful an engine for exciting poetic feel- 
ings. No one has yet succeeded in doing this for 
Ireland so effectually as Moore. The Vale of 
-\voca, Ondalough, the lake in whose w-alcrs the 
hsherman secs “ the round towers of other days,” 
arc as truly classic giound as Melro.se or the 
'I’rosach.s. He cast many a ray around the early 
lii story of his countiy, and celebrated in touching 
strains her great men of a later period. But while 
he sang the harp of Tara, and the golden collar 
of the Irish Manlius, and even the sorrows of ihq 
Trince of Brcffni, lie passed completely over those 
long centuries of misery', the “ w'asle of her ann.-xls," 
to use his own words, until he came to the “ epoch 
■sublime” of Grattan and the volunteers. Some* of 
his very finest lines are addressed to the memory 
of the Irisli patriot 

‘lose hiinoii-, as R.iy as the firc-ny's lifihi, 


of common sense. An Irishman heii most loyal 
to England may take pride in the exploits of the 
Irish Brigade at I'onlcnoy, as a Scotsman does in 
Killiccrankic, and the lime may yet eomc w'licii a 
truly United Kingdom will feel nothing but admira- 
tion for the spirited lyric in ivhich Clarance 
Mangan invoked “For Freedom’s course a high- 
way, ’’the following stanza of which w'C ti an scribe ; — 

“You intersect wood, le.i, and lawn 
With roads fur monster wnj^iis. 

Wherein you speed like liglitnitif;, drawn 
By (iery iron dragons. 

So do ! Suck work is good, no donbl . 

But why not seek some highway 
Fur as well f Path also out 
For Freedom’s course a highway ! 

Few are ignorant of the fact that another warlike 
and spirit-stirring song, “ Who fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight?” was rtie early production of a Fel- 
low and Professor of Trinity College, Dublin ; and 
none who read it will fail to regret that the “ Silent 
Sister*’ has since cast her spell over his genius. 

I Another fine lyric of the same period is that be- 
ginning— ^ 

“ The svork ihat hhould to-day be wrought, 

Defer not till to-morrow ; 

The help that should within be sought, 

Scorn from without to borrow. 


"''l.ivciJ runnel t'verv -subjcLt, anil shone as it played , 

\V hose w.t 111 I lie combat, as checrriil as bright, * 

Ne'er L.iri 'fd a hoart-btoin away “ii its blade " 

llij mo a toucl'ip.j poetry is dedicated to his early 


** Old maxims ihese, yet stout and true, 
They speak in trumpet tone — 

To do at once what is to do, 

And trust ourselves alone." 
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The Natio»(al Poetry of Ireland. 


Apart from its political feeling, it reads a lesson 
that the Irish are accubcd of wanting; but cir- 
cumstances arc often too strong for the strongest 
and most dcLcrmiiied will. Amongst the jjoems of 
this period \vc must notice the beautiful little song 
addressed to his wife and his country by the exiled 
IJ’Arcy Magee, who met with so terrible a punish- 
ment for his honest adhesion to the truly parental 
rule of England in her colonics. 

“ I I'jfi. (I luves on a di^t ml .qlr.'ind, 

Inu yniin^ anil Ar.ul, niid f.iir and bl.'iiid ; 

)nc r.iir and old, and 'ladly iinniid — 

My vic-ddcd wife a'ld luyiiiitivi. land 

•lie Larricth .sad .im! .sarimisly 
■enualh Lhc ruof tliat mino should he . 

Jin; MiiLtli sisj 1-liKv by tlie be.i, 

C.h:inLiiif; n gra. son,; inuunifiill] . 

‘A Ijldo l.rc I have not .seen 
iie-- by lliu liearl tinil mine halh beer ; 

A cjjirLiS vff-alh d.xrkl.s now, 1 ween, 
rjiijii iho bniw of my lose in urccn. 

'■ llu* mollicr and wife shall pa^s au'ay — 

I Ii.r liaiids be dust, her lips he clay , 

Jiiil niy other luvc cm tarlh shall stay, 

Au'! live 1 I tlic lif^ nf^ Lciier cU]' " 

The “T*eniil Days” of Thomas Davis, and the 
*‘lVn.il Times'' of an iinLiiowii writer, show how 
the intellectual degradatiijn entailed by those 
oppvcssixc laws has barbed the ilart that still 
r.inklos in the li ish breast. The latter jn'.em has 
as its text *i line passage f om one of Curran’s 
«-|)ccches - “ In Scotland, what a work have the 
foiir-and-lwGnty«lcttcrs to show for themselves ! — 
ihe jnalural enemies of vice, and folly, and slavery ; 
the gieal sowers, but the still greater weeders, of 
:he hum.m soil.” It contains some vigorous lines. 

I'l tlmt black time of law- wrnu-jlit crime. 

Of stidiiii; woe and thrall, 

Tlicic iiUiiid supreme one foul device - * 

(bic «n,,'uie niiisc than all. 

“ linn whom ihc}' wished Lu keep a .sla\c, 

1 hey bought to make a brute. 

I'hry Innncd the light ul HcMven, they bade 
liistruLluiii's MiiLC be mute 

"(ji'tl’': .second priest— the Icnshcr sent 
To feed men b minds w illi lore, 

TJicy muikcd a price upon liis head. 

As on the IVicst'b before 

"Well, well tliey knew that iicvcrface 
To face, beneath the sky, 

Cunid t>'ranny and knovflc-dge meci , 

But one of them should die." 

This reproach has been wiped away, and the* 
people of Ireland now possess facilities for edu- 
cation unsurpassed •in any other land — facilities 
of which they are not slo^v to avjfil themselves, 
and which must in time do much to fuse the two 
nations into one. Meanwhile the knowledge of 
the past should teach patience and forbearance, 
when we sec how slow and difficult a task it is 
to do away with its effects. 

Before this period several spirited translations 


of lri.sh ballads, and several fine original poems, 
appeared from the pen of the unhappy Clarance 
Mangan, and the almost equally unhappy J. Cal- 
lan.m. The most beautiful bit of descriptive song 
since Moore was that of the latter poet, on the 
exquisite scenery in the midst of which the river 
Lee has its source. 

" 'llicrc is a grcL'ii isLmd in lone Cioiig.mi: Ikirra, 

Wlicic Alloa uf Minj rushes forih as an arn>u , 

III deep- valley ud rivsnnind — .i lhij‘.i<-and wild fountains 

l.oiiio down lu that lake frnni tlicii home in the inouniVia'i. 

'1 here grows the w'ild ash, and a imic slriekcn willuw 

I.ooki chidiiic'ly down on the mirtli of liic billow, 

As, like some gay child, th-it sad mnnitur s< iirnirii*. 

It lightly iaii/;hs back to the laugh of llie innrning '' 

There *5 a pleasing ballad descriptive of another 
little-known and sequestered lake in the county of 
Cork. 

"1 know a Liketh ere the cool waves break. 

And softly fall on the .sil\cr sand ; 

And no steps uitriidc on tli.it solitude. 

And no \uicc sase nunc disturbs the stnuu' 

"And a inooiiLaiii bold, hkc .i gi.int nU 
Turned to .stoii!, hj' .soiin; ni.igie sfu-Il, 

Upru.ii^ ill inight his u.isty height, 

And Ills ( i.i,'g> Sides aic wooded w’LiI 

* " In the midst doth ••mile a little 

And i|s \crtliirc sIliiiils the emerald grt’cru , 

On Us grassy h,de, in ruined pride 
A i. isclc old is darkling seen. 

"On it-. I'lfiy cfLSt the wild ci.mcs nest, 

In Its halls the sheep goud shcltci find ; 

And llie ivy shades where n huridird blades 
Weie hung when the owners in sleep rethned ” 

About the- same lime was published tiic half- 
^burlcsqiic, Jialf-pcnsivc acklrchS to 

“ 'I'hosc bells of Shandoti, 

I'hat Guimd so grand on 

'4'lu: pie i.vini water-, of the river Lee," 

by the brilliant humorist who wrote under the 
name of Father Prout. 

A ballad in which arc to be traced the most 
distinctive peculiarities of Celtic poetry, Prince 
Aldfrid’s Itinerary,” is translated by Clarance 
Mangan. 

" 1 found in Jniiisfail the fair, 
lu Ireland, while in exile there, 

W.itnvii of worth, both grave and g-vy men, 

M.in> cleriLS, and many laymen. 

" I travellod its fruitfLil provinces round. 

And in every one of llif five 1 found, 

Alikcjn church and in pukacc hall 
.Vbuiid.uit apparel anil food for all " 

The Celtic practice of accumulating epithets and 
attributes is strikingly c.xemplified in the verse — 

■ ‘ T found in Meath's fair prinLipality, 

Virtue, vigour, and hospitality, 

Candour, joyfidness, bravery, purity, 

Ireland’s bulwark and secunty," 

The most remarkable Irish poems since 1848 
arc*tho.se by Denis Florence M'Carthy. Many of 
them arc well known, and deservedly admired. 
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The last stanza of “ Home Preference'* is very 
beautiful and graceful. 

" Poor ! oh ! 'tis rich in all 

That flows from Nature’s hand— 

Rich in the emerald wall 
That guards its emerald land. 

Are Italy's fields more green, 

Do they teem with a richer storej 
Than the bright green breast 
Of the Isle of the West, 

And its wild luxuriant shore ? 

Ah, no ! no ' no 1 
Upon it Heaven doth smile. 

Oh, 1 never would roam 
From my dear native Home, 

My own dear Isle ! " 

• 

In the ** Foray of Con O’Donncl” are some fine j 
stanzas, exhorting to a union wc may hope to see 
completed at some future time. 

“Betwixt the Isles and Antrim’^coast 
The Scotch and Irish w.'Uers blend, 

But who shall tell with idle h ^axt 
Where one begins and one doth end ? 

Ah 1 when shall that gUtd moment gle.'im. 

When all our hearts such spell shall feel, 

And blend in one broad Irish stream 
On Irish ground, for Ireland’s weal? 


Love the dear land in wluch you live. 

Live in the land you ought to love ; 

Take root, and let your branches give 
FruiLs to the soil they wave above. 

No matter for your foreign name, 

No matter what your sires have done ; 

No matter whence or when you came. 

The land shall claim yon as a son." 

One cannot fail to remark in all the poetry of 
Ireland, from Moore down to the present day, the 
musical flow of the versification. Except in a few 
of Clarance M*ingan*s translations where the lines 
are intentionally rugged, you will hardly find a 
tolerable copy of verses that docs not possess this 
characteristic of an essentially musical people. In 
fact there seems to be a much greater facility for 
rhyming than is, perhaps, consistent with that 
severity of taste and compression of thought which 
are essential to a high poetic standard. Still, 
among the Irish writers who have chosen national 
subjects during the last thirty years, w’e meet with 
much true poetry. No one has refused that title 
, to the writings of Clarance Mangan, of Thomas 
! Davis, or of Denis F. M‘Carthy. In their poems, 
i and even in those of kss-known writers, we find 
I bright promise of a glorious future. E. E. W. 


THE DOCTOR^S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBETTON. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

THE LAST DEATH. ' 

The inner room, as I entered, was very dark 
with the overhanging caves, and my eyes, con- 
tracted by the strong sunlight, could discern but 
little in the gloom. Tardif was kneeling beside a 
low bed, bathing my husband's forehead. He made 
way for me, and 1 felt him touch niy hand with his 
lips as I took his place. But no one spoke. 
Richard’s face, sunken, haggard, dying, with filmy 
eyes, da^vned gradually out of the dim twilight, line 
after line, until it lay sharp and distinct under my 
gaze. 1 could not turn away from it for an instant, 
even to glance at Tardif or Monsieur Laurentie. 
The poor, miserable face ! the restless, dreary, 
dying eyes ! 

"Where is Olivia ?’* he muttered, in a hoarse 
1 and laboured voice. 

1 am here, Richard,” 1 answered, falling on my 
knees where Tardif had been kneeling, and putting 
my hand on his ; look at me. I am Olivia.” 

" You are mine, you know,” he said, his fingers 
closing round my wrist with a grasp as weak os a 
very young child’s ; “ she is my wife. Monsieur le 
Cure.” 

^“Yes,” I sobbed, “ 1 am your wife, Richard.” «. 

" Do they hear it ? ” he asked, in a whisper. 


" We hear it,” answered Tardif. 

A strange, spasmodic smile flitted across his 
ghastly face, a look of triumph and success. Hi.s 
fingers tightened over my hand, and 1 left it pas- 
sively in tb^ir clasp. 

" Mine ! " he murmurejd. 

" Olivia,” he said, after a long pause, and in a 
stronger voice, “ you always spoke the truth to me. 
This priesi and his follower have been trying to 
frighten me into repentance, as if I were an old 
woman. They say 1 am near dying. Tell me, is 
it true ? ” 

‘The last words he had spoken painfully, dragging 
them one after another, as if the very utterance of 
them was hateful to him. He looked at me with 
his cold, glittering eyes, which seemed almost 
mocking at me, even then! 

*• "Richard,” I said, “it is true.” 

" Good God ! ” he gried. 

His lips closed after that (vy, and seemed as if 
they would never open again. He shut his eyes 
wearicdly. Feebly and 'fitfully came his gasps for 
breath, and he moaned at' times. But still his 
fingers held me fast, though the slightest effort of 
mine would have set me free. 1 left my hand in 
his cold grasp, and spoke to him whenever he 
moaned. 
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' " Martin,” he breathed between his set teeth, 
though so low that only my ear could catch the 
words, *■ Martin — could— have saved— me.” 

There was another long silence. 1 could hear 
the chirping of the sparrows in the thatched roof, 
but no other sound broke upon the deep stillness. 
Monsieur Laurentie and Tardif stood at the foot 
of the bed, looking down upon us both, but I only 
saw their shadows falling across us. My eyes were 
fastened upon the face I should soon see no more. 
The little light there was seemed to be fading away 


! him, and carried me away into the open air, under 
the overshadowing eaves. 

CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

FREE. 

The rest of that day passed by like a dream. 
At night, after all the village was silent, with the 
moon shining brilliantly down upon the deserted 
streets, the sound of stealthy footsteps came to 
me through my window. 1 pulled the casement 
open, and looked out. There marched four men. 



*‘l CAME UPON A CBAVK.** 

from it, leaving it all dark and blank ; cye-lids with measured steps, bearing a coffin on their 
closed, lips almost breathless; an unutterable shoulders, whilst Monsieur Laurentie followed them 
emptiness and confusion crewing over every fea- bare-headed. It was my husband’s funeral ; and 1 
tm-e. sank upon my knees, and remained kneeling till 1 

** Olivia !*' he cried, once again, in a 'tone of dieard them return from the little cemetery up the 
mingled anger and entreaty. v.allcy, where so many of the cure’s flock had been 

“ 1 am here,” 1 answered, laying my other hand up- buried. I prayed with all my heart that no other 
on his, which was at last relaxing its hpld, and fall- life would bt. forfeited to this pestilence, which had 
ing away helplessly. But whAe was he? Where was seemed to have passed away from us. 
the voice which half a minute ago called Olivia ? I was worn out myself with anxiety and watch* 
Where was the life gone that had grasped my ing. For three or four days I was ill with a low, 
hand? He had not heard my answer, or felt my nervousfever— altogether unlike the terrible typhoid, 
touch upon his cold Angers. yet such as to keep me to my room. 

Tardif lifted me gently from my place beside But I could not remain long in that idle seclusion. 
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I felt all my strength returning, both of body and ' 
mind. I began to smile at Minima, and to answer 
her childish prattle, with none of the feeling of utter j 
weariness which had at first prostrated me. j 

“Are we going to -stay here for ever and ever?” 
site asked me, one day, when 1 felt that the solitary 
peace of my own chamber was growing too 
monotonous for me. 

“Should you like to stay, Minima?” I inquired 
in reply. It was a question 1 must face, that of 
what 1 was going to do in the future. 

“I think,” continued Minima, with a shrewd ex- 
pression on her face, which was fauegmning to fillup 
and grow round in its outlines, “ I think, when you 
are quite well again, we’d better be going *on some- 
where to try our fortunes. It never does, you 
know, to stop too long in the same place. I’m quite 
sure we shsill never meet the jirince here, and I 
don’t think we shall find any treasure. Besides, if 
we began to dig they’d £dl know, and want to go 
shares. I shouldn’t mind going shares with Mon- 
sieur Laurentie, but I would not go shares with 
Pierre. Of course when we’ve made our fortunes 
we’ll come back, and we’ll build Monsieur Lau- 
rentie a palace of marble, and put Turkey carpets 
on all the floors, and have fountains and statues, 
and all sorts of things, and give him a cook to cook 
splendid dinners. But wc wouldn’t stay here 
always if wc were very, very rich ; would you, aunt 
Nelly?” 

“ Has anybody told you that I am rich ? ” I 
asked, with a passing feeling of vexation. 

“ Oh, no,'* she said, laughing heartily, “ I should 
know better than that. You’re very, poor, myt 
darling auntie, but I love you all the same. We 
shall be rich some day, of course. It’s all coming 
right by-and-by.” * 

Her hand was stroking my face, and I drew it 
tp niy lips and kissed it tenderly. 1 had scarcely 
realised before what a change had come over' my 
circumstances. 

“ ikit I am not poor any longer, my little girl,” 1 
said ; “ 1 am rich now." 

“ Very rich ? she asked eagerly. 

“ Very rich,” I repeated. 

“ And w'e shall nexer have to go walking, walking, 
till our feet are sore and tired ? And we shall not 
' be hungry, and be afraid of spending our money? 
And we shall buy new clothes as soon as the old 
ones are worn out ? Oh ! aunt Nelly, is it true? is^ 
it quite true ? *' 

“ It is quite true, my poor Minima," I answered. 

She looked at me wistfully, with the colour 
coming and going on her face. Then she climbed 
up, .md lay down beside me, with her arm over me 
and her face close to mine. 

“ Oh, aunt Nelly ! ’* she cried, “ if this had only 
come whilst my father was alive ! ” ■' 

“ Minima,” I said, after her sobs and tears were 


ended, “ you will always be my little girl. You 
shall come and live with me wherever 1 live.” 

“ Of course," she answered, with the simple trust- 
fulness of a child, '■ wc are going to live together 
till wc die. You won’t send :r.e to school, will 
you ? You know what school is like now, and you 
I wouldn’t like me to send you to school, would you ? 

[ If I were a rich grown-up lady, and you were a 
little girl like me, 1 know what 1 should do.” 

“ What would you do ?” I inquired, laughing. 

“ 1 should give you lots of dolls and things,” she 
said, quite seriously, her brows puckered with 
anxiety, “ and I should let you have strawberry jam 
I every day, and 1 should make everything as nice as 
possible. Of course I should make you learn les- 
sons, whether you liked it or not, but I should 
teach you in> self, and then I should know nobody 
was unkind to you. That’s what 1 should do, aunt 
Nelly.” 

“And that’s what I shall do, Minima,” I repealed, 

CHAPIER THE TWENTIETH. 

A year’s Nl'AVS. 

In the cool of the evening, whilst the chanting of 
vespers in the church close by was faintly audible, 
I went down-stairs into the salon. All the hoii .e- 
hold were gone to the service ; but I saw Tardif 
sitting outside in my own favourite scat under the 
sycamore-tree. I sent Minima to call him to me, 
bidding her stay out of doors herself ; and he came 
in hurriedly, with a glad light in his deep, honest 
eyes. 

“ Thank God, mam’zclle, thank God,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am well again now. I 
have not been really ill, I know, but I felt weary 
and sick at heart. My good Tardif, how much 
I owe your! ” 

“ You owe me nothing, mam’zelle,” he said, drop- 
ping my hand, and carrying the cure’s high-backed 
chair to t^e open window, for me to sit in it, and 
have all the freshness there was in the air. “ Dear 
mam’zcUc,” he added, “ if you only think of me as 
your friend, that is enough." 

“ You are my truest friend,” I replied. 

“No, no. You have .mother as true,” he an- 
swered, “ and you have this good Monsieur le Cur6 
into the bargain. If the cures were all like him 1 
should be thinking of becoming a good Catholic my- 
self, and you know how far 1 am from being, that.” 

“No one can say a word too much in his praise,” 
I said. 

“ Except,” continued Tardif, “ that he desires to 
keep our little mam'zelle in his village. ‘ Why must 
she leave me ? * he says ; ‘ never do I say a word 
contrary to her religion, or that of the mignonne. 
Let them stay in Ville-en-bois.* But Dr. Martin 
says, ‘ No, she must not remain here. The air is 
not good for her ; the village is not drained, and it 
is unhealthy. There will always be fever here.* 
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Dr. Martin was almost angry with Monsieur le 
Curd.” 

“ Dr. Martin ? ” I said, in a tone of Avonder and 
inquiry. 

“Dr. Martin, mam’zelle. I sent a message to 
him by telegraph. It was altered somehow in the 
olTiccs, and he did not know who was dead. He 
started olT at once, travelled without stopping, and 
reached this place two nights ago.’* 

‘“Is he here now?” I asked, whilst a troubled 
feeling stirred the tranquillity whufe had but just 
rcliirricd to me. I shrank from sceHBB|^ Just then. 

‘*No, mam’zcllc. lie went morning, 

ns soon as he was sure you would r^oKr without 
his help. He said that to see him might do you 
more harm, trouble you more, than he could do you 
good by his medicines, lie jmd Monsieur Ic Curd 
parted good friends, though they were not of the 
same mind about you. * Let her stay here,' says 
Monsieur le Cure. ' She must return to England,' 
says I )r. M.irlin. ‘ M ani'zellc must be free to choose 
for herself,' 1 said. 'Flicy both smiled, and said yes, 
I was right. You must be free.” 

“ Why did no one tell me he was here ? Why 
did ATinima keep it secret ?” 1 asked. 

“lie forbade us lo tell you. He did not wish to 
disquiet you. He said to me, *lf she ever wishes 
to see me, 1 ivoiild come gladly from London to 
Ville-cn-bois, only to hear her say, “ Good morning, 
Dr. Martin.” 33iit J will not s^c hei now, unless she 
is seriously, ill.* 1 felt that he ivas right. Dr, 
Marlin is always right.” 

I did not speak Avhen Tardif paused, as if lo hear 
Avhat 1 had to say. 1 heard him sigh as softly as a ^ 
Avoman sighs. 

‘'If you could only come back to my poor little 
house ! ” he said ; “ but that is impossible. My 
poor mother died in the spring, and I am living 
alone. It is desolate, but 1 am not unhappy. .1 
have my boat and the sea, where I am never 
solitary. But why should I talk of myself? We 
weic speaking of what you arc to do.” 

“ I don’t know what to do,” I said despondently ; 
“you see, Tardif, I have not a single friend I could 
go to in England. 1 shall have to stay here in 
Ville-en-bois.” 

“ No,” he answered ; “ Df. Martin has some plan 
for you, 1 know, though he did not tell me what it 
is. He said you would have a home offered to you^ 
such as you could accept gladly. I tliink it is in 
Guernsey.” 

“ With his mother, perhaps,” I suggested. 

“ His mother, mam’zelle he repeated ; “ alas 1 no. 
His mother is dead ; she died only a few weeks 
after you left Sark.” 

I felt as if 1 had lost a friend whom 1 had known 
a long time, though I had only seen her once. In 
my greatest difficulty I had thought of making my 
way to her, and telling her all my history. I did 


not knoAv Avhat other home could open for me if she 
AA'crc dead. 

“ Dr. Dobree married a second wife only three 
months after,” pursued Tardif, “and Dr. Martin 
left Guernsey altogether, and went to London to be 
a partner with his friend. Dr. Senior.” 

“ Dr. John Senior?” 1 said. 

“ Yes, mam’zclle,” he answered. 

“Why I I know him,” I exclaimed ; “ I recollect 
his face well. He is handsomer than Dr. Martin. 
But who did Dr. Dobree marry ? ” 

“ I do not know Avhethcr he is handsomer than 
Dr. Martin,” said Tardif, in a grieved tone. “ Who 
did Dr.,Dobrde marry? Oh! a foreigner, 
Guernsey lady would have married him so soon 
after Mrs. Dobrde's death. She was a great friend 
of Miss Julia Dobree. Her name was Daltrcy.” 

“ Kate Daltrey I ejaculated. My brain seemed 
to A^irl with the recollections, the associations, 
the rapid mingling and odd readjustment of 
ideas forced upon me by Tardifs words. Wliat 
would have become of me, if I had found my way 
lo Guernsey, seeking Mrs. Dobrdc, and discovered 
in her Kate Daltrey ? I had not time to realise this 
before Taidif went on in his narration. 

“ Dr. Martin was heart-broken,” he said ; “ we 
had lost you, and his mother was dead. He had no 
one to turn to for comfort. His cousin Julia, who 
was to have been his w'ife, was married to Captain 
C.'ircy three weeks ago. You recollect Captain 
Corey, mam'/.cllc ? ” 

Here was more news, and a fresh rc-arranging 
of the persons Avho peopled my AV'orid. Kate Daltrey 
become itr. Dobrec’s second Avife ; Julia Dobrde 
married to Captain Carey ; and Dr. Martin living 
in London, the partner of Dr. Senior ! How could 
1 put them all into their places in a moment? 
Tardif, too, was dwelling alone noAv, solitarily, in a 
most solitary place. 

“ I am very sorr)' for you,” I said, in a low tone. 

“ Why, mam’zelle ? ” he asked. 

“ Because you have lost your mother,” I ansAvered. 

“Yes, m.'im’zelle,” he said simply ; “she was a 
great loss to me, though she w'as always fretting 
about my inheriting the land. That is the law of 
the island, and no one can set it aside. The eldest 
son inherits the land, and I was not her own son^ 
though I did my best to be like a real son to her* 
She died happier in thinking that her son, or grand- 
son, would folloAv me when I am gone, and I AV'as * 
glad she had th-at to comfort her, poor woman.” 

“ But you may marry again some day, my good 
Tardif,” T said ; “ hoAV T Avish you would 1 ” 

“ No, mam’zellc, no,” he answered, with a strange 
quivering tone in his voice ; “ my mother kneAv why 
before she died, and it was a grctit comfort to her. 
Dp not think I am not happy alone. There are 
some memories that arc better company than most 
folks. Yes, there arc some things 1 can think of 
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that are more and better than any wife could be 
to me.” 

Why we were both silent after that 1 scarcely 
knew. Both of us had many things to think about, 
no doubt, and the ideas were tumbling over one 
another in my poor brain till I wished 1 could cease 
to think for a few hours. 

Vespers ended, and the villagers began to dis- 
perse stealthily. Not a wooden sabot clattered on 
the stones. Mademoiselle and Monsieur Laurentie 
came in, with a tread as soft as if they were afraid 
of waking a child out of a light slumber. 

“ Mademoiselle,” 1 cried, “ monsieur, behold me, 

I am here.” « 

My voice and my greeting seemed to transport 
them with delight. Mademoiselle embraced me 
and kissed me on both cheeks. Monsieur le Cur<5 
blessed me, in a tremulously joydlis accent, and in- 
sisted upon my keeping his arm-chair. We* sat 
down to supper together, by the. light of a brilliant 
little lamp, and Pierre, who was passing tlie un- 
curtained window, saw me there, and carried the 
news into the village. 

The next day Tardif bade me farcivell, and Mon- 
sieur Laurentie drove him to Granville on his way 
home to Sark. 

CHAPTER THU TWENTY-FIRST. * 
FAREWELL TO VILLE-EN-BOIS. 

The unbroken monotony of Ville-cn-bois closed 
over me again. 

A week has glided by— a full week. The letter- 
earner has brought me no letter. 1 am seated at 
the window of the salon, gasping in these simmer- 
ing dog-days for a breath of fresh air-such a cool, 
balmy breeze as blows over the summer sea to the 
cliffs of Sark. Monsieur Laurentie, under the shelter 
of a huge red umbrella, is choosing the ripest 
cluster of grapes for our supper this evening. AH 
the street is as still as at midnight. Suddenly 
there breaks upon us the harsh, metallic clang of 
well-shod horse-hoofs upon the stony road- way-p the 
cracking of a postillion’s whip— the clatter of an 
approaching carriage. 

. It proves to be a carriage with a pair of horses. 

Pierre, who has been basking idly under the 
window, jumps to his feet, shouting, ** It is Monsieur 
the Bishop ! ” Minima claps her hands, and cries, 
“The Prince, aunt Nelly, the Prince !” 

' Monsieur Laurentie walks slowly down to the 
gate, his cotton umbrella spread over him like a 
giant fungus. It is certainly not the Prince ; fior 
an elderly, white-haired man, older than Monsieur* 
Laurentie, but with a more imposing and stately 
presence, steps out of the carriage, and they salute' 
one another with great ceremony. If that be 
Monsieur the Bishop, he has very much the air pf 
all Englishman. 

. ^ In a few minutes my doubt as to ’ the bishop’s 


nationality was solved. The two white-headed men, 
the one in a glossy and handsome suit of black, the 
other in his brown and worn-out cassock, came up 
the path together, under the red umbrella. They 
entered the house, and came directly to the salon. 

1 was making my escape by another door, not 
being sure how 1 ought to encounter a bishop, when 
Monsieur Laurentie called to me. 

“ Behold a friend for you, madamc,” he said, “ a 
friend from England. Monsieur, this is my beloved 
English child.” 

I turned back, and met the eyes of both, fiKed 
upon me with that peculiar half-tender, half-regret- 
ful expression, with which so many old men look 
upon women as young as I. A smile came across 
my face, and I held out my hand involuntarily to 
the stranger. 

“You do not know who I am, my dear? ” he said. 
The English voice and words went straight to my 
heart. How many months it was since I had heard 
my own language spoken thus ! 'J'ardif had been 
glad to speak in his own patois, now 1 understood 
it so well ; and Minima's prattle had not sounded to 
me like those few syllables in the deep, cultiv.iied 
voice which uttered them. 

‘'No,” I answered, “but you arc come to me 
from Dr. Martin Dobrcc,” 

“Very true,’’ he said, “ I am his friend’s father— 
Dr, John Senior’s father. Martin has sent me to 
you. He wished Miss Johanna Carey to accompany 
me, but we were afraid of the fever* for her, 1 am 
an old physician, and feel at home with disease and 
contagion. But we cannot allow you to remain in 
'Ihis unhealthy village ; that is out of the question. 
1 am come to carry you away, in spite of this old 
curd.” 

Monsieur' Laurentie was listening eagerly, and 
watching Dr. Senior’s lips, as if he could catch the 
meaning of his words by sight, if not by hearing. 

“ But wh«,re am 1 to go ? ” I asked. “ I have no 
money, and cannot get any until 1 have written to 
Melbourne, and have an answer. I have no means 
of proving who 1 am.” 

Leave all that tons, my dear girl,” answered Dr. 
Senior, cordially. “ I have already spoken of your 
aflTairs to an old friend of mine, who is an e.\cellcnt 
lawyer. I am come to qffer myself to you in place 
of your guardians on the other side of the world, 
you will do me a very great favour by frankly 
accepting a home in my house for the present. I 
have neither wife nor daughter ; but Miss Carey is 
already there, preparing rooms for you and your 
little charge. We have 'inade inquiries about the 
girl, and find she has no friends living. I will take 
care of her future. Do you think you could trust 
yourself and her to me?” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” I replied, but I moved a little nearer 
to Monsieur Laurentie, and put my hand through 
his arm. He folded his own thin, brown hand over 
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it caressingly, and looked down at me, with some- 
thing like tears glistening in his eyes. 

*• Is it all settled ?" he asked, “ is monsieur come 
to rob me of my English daughter ? She will go 
away now to her own island, and forget Villc-cn-bois 
and her poor old French father !” 

“ Never ! never ! ” I answered vehemently, “ I 
not forget you as long as I live. Besides, I 
mean to come back very often ; every year if I can. 

1 almost wish I could stay here altogether ; but you 
know that is impossible, monsieur. Is it not quite 
impossible ? ” 

Quite impossible ! ” he repeated, somewhat sadly, 
“luadaine is too rich now; she will have many 
gi)oJ friends." 

“ Not one better tlian you,” I said, not one more 
deal tliaii you. Yes, I am rich ; and I have been 
jilaiining something to do for Ville-en-bois. Would 
you like the church enlarged and beautified, Mon- 
'iieni- le Core ?” 

‘‘It lb liJige enough and fine enough already,” 
lie answered. 

*■ Shall I put some painted windows and marble 
jnnges into it ? ” I asked. 

" No, no, madame,’’ he replied, “let it remain as 
it 13 during my .short life-time.” 

" 1 tliought so,” I said, bat I believe I have 
discovered what Monsieur Ic Cure would approve, 
li IS truly English. There is no sentiment, no 
romance about it. Cannot >ou guess what it is, my 
V. Ise and learned, monsieur ? ” 

■■ No, no, madame,” he answered, smiling in spite 
of hib sadnesb. 

“Listen, dear monsicui,” I continued: ‘‘if this 
\illagc is unhealthy for me, it is unhealthy for you 
and your people. Dr. Martin told Tardif there 
would always be fever here, as long as tlfere are no 
drams and no pure water. Very well ; now I am 
nch 1 shall have it drained, precisely like the best 
English towns ; and there shall be a fountain in the 
middle of the village, where all the people can go to 
draw good water. 1 shall come back next year to 
see how it ha.s been done. VoiU, monsieur ! There 
is mv secret plan for Ville-cn-bois.” 

Nothing could have been more effectual for 
turning away Monsieur Laurentie’s thoughts from 
the mournful topic of our near separation. After 
vespers, and before supper, he, Dr. Senior, and I 
made the tour of Ville-en-bois, investigating the^ 
clobc, dark cottages, and discussing plans for 
rendering them more wholesome. The next day, 
and the day following^ the same subject contirued 
to occupy him and Dr. Senior ; and tfius the pain of 
our departure was counter-balanced by his pleasure 
in anticipating the advantages to be obtained by a 
thorough drainage of his village, and more ventilation 
and light in the dwellings. 

The evening before we were to set out on our 
return to England, whilst the whole population, ;n- 


eluding Dr. Senior, were assisting at vespers, I 
turned my feet towards the little cemetery on the 
hill-side, which 1 had never yet visited. The sun 
had sunk below the tops of the pollard-trees, which 
grew along the brow of the hill in grotesque and 
fantastic shapes ; but a few stray beams glimmered 
through the branches, and fell here and there in 
spots of dancing light. The small square enclosure 
was crowded with little hillocks, at the head of which 
stood simple crosses of wood— crosses so light and 
little as to seem significant emblems of the difference 
between our sorrows, and those borne for our sakes 
upon Calvary. Wreaths of immortelles hung upon 
most of t]^em. Below me lay the valley and the 
homes where the dead at my feet had lived ; the 
sunshine lingered yet about the spire, with its 
cross, which towered above the belfry ; but all else 
was in shadow, whtch was slowly deepening into 
night. In the west the sky was flushing and throb- 
bing with transparent tints of amber and purple 
and green, with flecks of cloud floating across it of 
a pale gold. Eastward it was still blue, but fading 
into a faint grey. The dusky green of the cypresses 
looked black, as I turned my splendour-dazzled e}'cs 
towards them. 

1 strolled to and fro among the grassy mounds, 
not consciously seeking one of them ; though, very 
deep down in my inmost spirit, there must have 
been an impulse which unwittingly directed me. I 
did not stay my feet, or turn away from the village 
bunal-placc, until 1 came upon a grave, the latest- 
made among them. It was solitary, unmarked ; 
with no cross to throw its shadow along it, as the 
^un was scAing. I knew then that I had come to 
seek it, to bid farewell to it, to leave it behind me 
for evermore.^ 

Tlie next morning Monsieur Laurentie accom- 
panied us on our journey, as far as the cross at the 
entrance to the valley. He p.irLed with us there ; 
and when I stood up in the carriage to look back 
once more at him, I saw liis black-robed figum 
kneeling on the white steps of the Calvary, and the 
sun shining upon his silvery head. 


CHAPTEJl THE TWENTV-SECOND. 

100 HICHl.Y CIVILISED. 

For the third Lime I landed in England. When 
set foot upon its shores first I was worse than 
friendless, with foes of my own household surround- 
ing me ; the second time I was utterly alone, in 
daily terror, in poverty, with a dreary life-long 
future stretching before me. Now every want of 
mine was anticipated, every step directed, as if I 
were a child again, and my father himself was car- 
ing for me. How many friends, good and tried 
and true, could I count ! All the rough paths were 
majc smooth for me. 

It was dusk before we reached London ; but 
before the tram stopped at the platform, a man’s 
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hand was laid upon the carriage-door, and a hand- ^ 
some face was smiling over it upon us. 1 scarcely 
dared look to see who it was ; but the voice that 
reached my ears was not Martin JJobrde’s. 

“I am here in Martin’s place,” said Dr. John ^ 
Senior, as soon as he could make himself heard; j 
*^he has been hindered by a wretch of a patient. 
Welcome home, Miss Martineau/’ 

“She is not Miss IJartineau, John,'* remarked 
Dr. Senior. 

“ Welcome home, Olivia, then ! ” h ; naid, clasping 
my hand warmly. “ Martin and 1 never call you by 
any other name.” ; 

lIV. carriage was waiting for us, and Dr. John took ! 
Minima beside him, chattering with her as the ; 


child loved to chatter. As for me, 1 felt a little I 
anxious and uneasy. Once more 1 was about to i 
enter upon an entirely new \i (& — upon the untried j 
ways of a wealthy, conventional, punctilious English | 
household. J 

1 felt still more abashed and o]<presscd when we 
reached Dr. Senior's house, and a footman ran down 
to the carriage, to open the door and carry in my 
poor little portmanteau. 

Why was not Martin here ? He had known mein 
Sark, inTardif’s cottage, and he would understand 
how strange and how unlike home all this was to me. 

A trim maid was summoned to show us to our 
rooms, and she eyed us with silent criticism. She | 
conducted us to a large and lofty apartment, daintily 
and luxuriously fittcd-up, with a hundred knick- 
knacks about it, of which 1 could not even guess 
the use. A smaller room communicated with it^ 
which had been evidently furnished for Minima: 
The child squeezed my hand tightly as we gazed 
into it. I felt as if we were gipsies, suddenly caught, 
and caged in a splendid captivity. 

“ Isn't it awful! ” exclaimed Minima, in a whisper; 

“ it frightens me.” 


It almost frightened me too. I was disconcerted 
also by my own reflection in the long mirror before 
me. A rustic, homely peasant-girl, with a brown 
face and rough hands, looked back at me from the 
shining surface, wearing a half- Norman dress, for 
I had not had time to buy more than a bonnet and 
shawl as wc passed through Falaisc. 

1 could not make any change in my costume, 
and the maid carried off Minima to do what she 
could with her. There came a gentle knock at my 
door, and Miss Carey entered. 

My dear,” she said, “ 1 hope you will like your 
room. John and Martin have ransacked London 
for pretty things for it. See, there is a painting of 
Tardif's cottage in Sark. Julia has painted it for 
you. And here is a portrait of my dear friend, 
Martin’s mother ; he hung it there himself only this 
morning. I hope you will soon feel quite at home 
with us, Olivia.” 

We went down to the drawlng-ixiom, where Dr. 
Senior gave me his arm, and led me ceremoniously 
to dinner. At this very hour my dear ^Ksnsicur 
Laurent ie and mademoiselle were taking their sim- 
ple supper at the little round table, white as wood 
could be made by scrubbing, but with no cloth upon 
it. My chair and Minima’s would be standing back 
against the wall. 

We had been in the drawing-room again only a 
few minutes, when wc heard the hall-door opened, 
and a voice speaking. By common consent, as it 
were, every one fell into silence t(t listen. 1 looked 
up for a moment, and saw that all three of them 
had turned llicir eyes upon me ; friendly eyes they 
were, but their scrutiny was intolerable. Dr. Senior 
began to talk busily with Miss Carey. 

Hush !" cried Minima, who was standing bc.sidc 
Dr. JohnI “hush ! 1 believe it is — yes, 1 am sure 
it is Dr. Martin I " 

KMU 01' CUArTEK THE T» LNTY-SUCOMl. 



CHERISHED. 


OSY-sweet, and dainty fair, f 

In my heart 1 hold 
One whose beauty glimmers there 
In a hcav’n of gold ; 

From the world of pure and bright, 

Shining forth alone, , 

Blossom of my life’s delight, \ 

And its own of own. 


.Sorrow* clouds not, and regret 
Lurks not in those eyes ; 
Youth but looks on life, as yet, 
Witli a pleased surprise, 
Doubts the burden of the years, 
Quick to thrust aside 
Beauty more akin to tears 
I'han to smiles allied. 


Still in memory she waits, ' 

Dimpling into smiles, 

As a hope her breast elates, ^ j 

Or a dream beguiles. • 

Armed for triumph, strong for power, ' 
Sweet ere conquest cloy, • j 

Slave to pleasure in the hour | 

When its name is joy, i 


Scattered blossoms choke the ways 
Of tlie hap^’ past ; 

.Shadows rest on perished days — 
Sunshine overcast ; 

But that gracious form 1 bear 
In my bosom’s core, 

Rosy-sweet, and dainty fair, 

Cherished evermore. W:nT. S '.wyeu 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 

BY PERCY PITZOERALD, 

AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” J 


CHAPTER THE WENTY-FIRST. 

“Tom has not come yet,” said Ned, “but he is 
only just due. He will not lose a moment, we may 
be sure. Tell me, dear Lucy,” he added with some 
hesitation, “ you do not mind about your mother’s 
absence? For your sake 1 would have tried to 
make her welcome, but after that dreadful season 
1 could not bring myself to it.” 

Lucy looked down on the ground, then hid her 
face in her hands. 

“ Mamma is very good,” she said, “ after her own 
way. You don’t know her, and must make allow- 
ance. She is easily led by others, and was brought 
up ill a peculiar way. Her mother was all for the 
world, and taught her to think the same.” 

“To be sure. By-ancl-by,” said Ned, kindiv, 
“ I shall try and not think of all th<'sc matters, and 
1 am sure 1 shall be able to see her.” 

“ She told me,” said Lucy, in great confusion, 
and, indeed, insisted that 1 should give you this 
letter. * I told her that I would’ say all that was 
necessary, and that you were so good and gene- 
rous, it was not in your nature to bear inahcc. I 

told her this, and, and ” 

Here Lucy, glowing, and still looking on tlie 
ground, held out the letter in a timorous way. 
Ned took it with a smile, and glanced over it. It ^ 


'* My Dear M r. IJ; rton,— Lucy wjll bring you this and all my 
lift wihlic-s on this haiipy anniversury. God grant that it may 
llic beginning fur my darling child of many moi c ! A her wcdduig- 
d.iy IS fijied, cvcryiliing will now go on well, 1 trust 

"Don't think I am the lca.s( angry at being left out of your party 
tO'day. I am an old wom.iii of the world, and have seen more life 
than most old women of my day J lon't mind making nny excuses, 
as 1 know your good-nature and politeness will tempt you to do. 
Surely I know the truth, that ym dau't itke me, and never did , no. 
nor never will. And 1 must say I don't blunge you I'or 1 know 1 
had the look of b'.'!iaving shabbily and of deserting you when tlie 
storm came. However, think as badly of me as you like, set me 
down as a sel/i.sh old woman if you will, but don't let my little Lucy 
siifler. That is all 1 thought of the whole time My time will be 
.short here, .so ] behr no nuilice to any one. You arc a young man, 
comparatively speaking, and— ihnu^ I scorn to comiilinient you — 
came out well through everything As I s-ay, I c.in wait a little, and 
you will find that I can forget and forgive like a true Chrulian." 

.Such was Mrs. Forager’s candid appeal, not at ; 
all unskilfully madc.^ Ned smiled as he put it into , 
liis pocket. He felt for Lucy, 

“ Yes,” he said to her, cftcouragingly, “ we shall . 
see her here by-and-by. There is Tom! I knew , 
he would be in time.” j 

Enters Tom now, eager and delighted. The 
handsome young couple had met again after a three j 
weeks’ absence. Again had he his hands full of > 
presents, though when Mrs. Burton saw him open- I 


ing the boxes and spreading them out a sort of 
tremor passed over her, for it brought back the 
memory of another evening that promised to be 
one of the happiest of their lives, and w'hich ended 
so disastrously, when he was displaying presents of 
the same kind. Indeed, there was a strange like- 
ness in the affair and incidents of the whole night : 
even as die entered one of the children called from 
the window, clapping his hands — 

“ Oh, papa and mamma, here is Kiss-a-body ! ” 
siicli being the name in the family for Mrs. Charles 
Hunter. In another moment those genteel ajid 
agreeable Pharisees were entering, cordial and 
smiling, Mr. Charles Hunter giving his host a 
significant squeeze of his hand, as who should sa>, 
“You well deserve all this. You have behaved 
nobi} . I thought so all along,” etc. 

1 was only these wonderful Charles Hunters that 
roulci pci-forma fcatof this kind with consummate art. 
Ned Burton felt very much to them as he had clone 
to Mrs. Forager, and on the occasion of this little 
home festival would have kept them at a distance. 
But they were not to be thus denied. He (Charles 
Hunter) who had so deeply sympathised all 
through— who had seen the end .'ill along — wlio had 
discovered the true and generous heart, the forti- 
tude and gallantry — and who had seen that truth 
must prevail in the end — ^lic would overlook any 
danger of misconception, and at all risks felt that 
he dared no^ deny himself the happiness of being 
present on this ocaasion. In reality, as Ned Bur- 
ton felt, there was no difference betw'ceii his be- 
haviour and that of Mrs. For.agcr ; but Mr. Charles 
Hunter was determined such wholly different eases 
should not be confounded, and by his geniality and 
cordial sympathy actually made it appear as though 
the happiness of the party would have been incom- 
plete without liim. There are people in the world 
who can attempt these extraordin; ' ;* /ifurs de forcCy 
and attempt them successfully. 

So on that evening. The party filed down to 
dinner. The sun was setting, and his departing 
rays came in athwart the garden terraces. Happy , 
faces were i-angcd down the sides of that glittering 
table, though there was a tinge of sadness or un- 
certainty i’.i those of two at least. They were look- 
ing backward ; the young people were looking 
forward, full of confidence and spirits. Gradually 
it darkened, and the lamps were lighted. 

Then, much moved, Mr. Ch-irles Hunter, who 
ha^ really laid the company under obligations by 
his evertions to “keep things going,’* was seen 
looking up and down the table. Every one, even 
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Ned, felt that he was going to do something that her eyes filling up. Ned looked down the table, 
was appropriate, and that no one else could do so seated in his old place. It was^ as Mr. Hunter had 
well. He was there, they had an impression, as the happily put it, like a dream, or perhaps nightmare, 
mutual friend, the friend of the house for many He thought of all kindly, even of the unhappy 
years, which indeed he had been. woman who was, panther-like, ranging up and down 

In a moment he had risen. He felt that on this a small room in the asylum, where she was held 
occasion he might take the privilege of interpreting in restraint, and where the physicians said she 
the thoughts of 'all present. He was not going to would remain for the rest of her life. But these 
allude to what was past. He, with all the rest, gloomy thoughts did not remain long. A glance at 
was looking forward to a bright and happy future, the faces of Tom and Lucy turned his thoughts into 
The darkest hour, according to the pretty Irish a livelier channel. He went to rest that night full 
proverb, was that before the dawn. When he of a sweet and tranquil happiness, 
thought of that evening when they had sat there on A few days later came the wedding-day, when 
a similar occasion, and of all that had 'occurred the heir of Abbey lands was wedded to Miss Lucy 
since, it seemed like a dream. On that, however. Forager, and when her diplpmatic mother, attired 
he was not going to dwell. His reason for alluding in a mass of old flow'ered silk, her face beaming 
at all to it was simply thankfulness. He wished, from a wonderful bonnet, greeted Mr. Burton with 
indeed, one was there to complete the charmed her usual “ You don’t like me, I know. Don’t 
circle, one whom they all knew and loved, and who tell me. Pm an old woman and speak my mind on 
was away in foreign lands. But it was for the every occasion.” But Mr. Charles Hunter sfwkc 
best, perhaps, that things were as they were. One his mind on the occasion in a very feeling way. 
day they would probably all meet again at that And the happy pair departed, 
table. Meanwhile, there was youth and love and They were, indeed, no conventionally “ happy 
joy all before them. Within a few days they would pair,” but really the happiest of their generation, 
be wishing Joy on one of the most interesting occa- And within the year there were great rejoicings at 
sions— he spoke from experience — known to the Abbeylands, owing to the arrival— not of Mr. Bur- 
human race. Miss Lucy,” added Mr. Hunter with ion, who pursued his lonely travels for many a year 
feeling, “ God bless you ! Tom Burton, God bless I to come— but of what was pronounced to be the 
you/” 1 loveliest little creature that had ever visited the 

Nothing could be better done. It answered as . earth— viz., a new “ Littlis SxRANGiiR.” 
well as the rccil genuine article. Mrs. Burton felt | THB END * 


REVERIE. 

Bcridc this little gravestone 
No noisy tumults sweep, 

The muffling mosses fold him 
In soft and dreamless sleep. 

Save when the bee hums by him, 

Or wh^n the. wild bird calls 

His mate, in brakes and hedgerows, 

No sound about him falls. 

Through spring, and flower-robed summer, 
'Neath autumn's darkening sky, 

’Mid winter’s siiow, most peaceful 
The bed where thou dost lie. 

Only strange far-off murmurs 
Come from the solemn sea ; 

0 come in such like voices, 

My darling boy, to me ! 

Come in the dawning sunbeam, 

And in the noontide glare, 

And in the flush of evening. 

Come thou, and make them fair ! 

J. W. T. 


THE MOTHER’S 

E sleeps in quiet slumber 
Beneath this grassy mound. 

No clamour from the city 
Disturbs his rest profound. 

When day-dawn o'er the meadows 
Sprinkles the silver dc^^, 

And the jewelled flowers awakened. 

Their fragrant life renew ; 

When noon in golden sunshine, 

Bathes the hot misty hills, 

And woodland dells are pleasant 
With sound of bubbling lills ; 

When balmy eve approacheth, 

And lingering day-beams fall 
Across the reddening beech-trees, 

And the churchyard’s lowly wall ; 

When night in eloquent stillness 

Gathers her thousand stars, t 

And the great moon floats onward 
Through clouds in fleecy bars ; 





BROOK flashed from a rugged height, Fond eyes looked on its dewy sheen, 

Merrily, merrily glancing ; Reading fate in its waters ; 

Thfc songs of the summer light “*!Darling, the song of the brook is for you, 

Kept time to the tune of its dancing. Fairest of earth’s dear daughters.” 

Voi.. V. — New Series. « 
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'Bright eyes lodked on>its dew3^ sheen, 

And the songs «MHeir .lives rang clearly : — 

** The world is fair ! the world is fair !” • 

I.lov^ I love yoii dearly.’* 

Autumdol^Ws, lilce aiairy 
Swe^ the river ; 

The wind moaned through the dreary sleet^ 
“ The flowers ane dead for ever ! ” 

Sad eyes looked* down on the shadowed stream, 

. Real&ing fiAd in its measure ; 

“ P'orjme y<Hir«ong, for my withered life, 

Vaki ia the mask of pleasure.” 

Sadcye«;,,lookcd on the shadowed stream, ' 
And*the soi^ of their lives rang clearly ?>— 


‘ The world is sad ! the Wkt i$ sad !" ; 

Oh ! 1 loved, 1 loved him' d^rly.” " 

A flush, a glow on the winter skies. 

Earth Bmiles in her happy dreaming ; 
Whispers the wind, *' Arise 1 arise ! 

The dawn of spring is beaming.” 

Calm eyes look do^wif on the sunny brook, 

With a smile ih’K has conquered sadness — 

“ Your song is for me in this sweet spring-time, 
In heaven is perfect gladness." 

Calm eyes look on its dewy sheen, 

And the songs of their lives ring gaily 
“ The spring is here ! the spring is here"!” 

“ 1 find strength for my burden daily." 


A RIDE IN THE HOLY LAND. 



B FTER a cool and comfortable 
night and an early breakfast 
A at Bethlehem, we left that 
nest of bull-beggars and of 
beggarly curios betimes on 
Thursday, April 13th, 1871. 
Wc were told that an hour's 
'Xl) ride would place us at “ Solo- 
mon’s Pools,” and a further 
journey of two hours would take us to 
Hebron, twenty miles from Bethlehem. 


BY CAFfAIN BURTON. 


We trod gingerly over the reefs of bluish giey 
limestone which form the approach, to the fat lands 
of Sit’han and Duhaysi. Here a man and a mule 
were trilling over* a tiny toy-plough, which 1 could 
have carried off under my arm. After fifty minutes 
wc saw on the right or north-west a dome dedicated 
to r.l Klii/r, tiic Proph^le Verdoyant, and a mean 
white building with silly finials, the Sealed Foun- 
tains,” in these days called the Ra’as el Ayn. Wt 
arc now at the head of the Ethiun \'allt.*y, which is 
protected by the Kala'at cl Burak (Foot of the 


Possibly this might have bcoi’i, had the | J'ools— w., of Solomon), a large dil.ipiclatcd khan 


great Egyptian road, trodden by the = 
Holy Family,” been decent ; as it was, we wasted j 
over the latter section three houfs thirty-fivfc 
minutes. The party consisted of my wife, Mr. 

^ Charles • F. Tyrwfaitt Drake, a sm^l escort of 
irregular cavalry, and four attendants— Mohammed 
Agha^ ICiawwas, peon oi; janissary, was in uni- 
foiTQ, ;and consequential as a Highland piper; 
Sibil, the coolq hid charge of the mule laden with 
munitions de honcho, whilst the body-servants, 

. Mr. Habfb and Miss Kamur Wdkid, rode— both in 
the same way. 

Skating over, stumbling up and sliding down the 
‘streets and ladders of rock which form the soles of 
slithery court, slippery street, and slobbery lane, 


on the left or east of the road. Over tJic upper or 
relieving arch of the main gciteway, which fronts 
nearly duei»wcst, is a hardly legible Kufic inscrip- 
tion. Wo visited the Ka’as cl Burak (Head of 
the Pools), a domed well lying north-east of 
upper tank , whose warm and sulphury waters are 
approached by a flight of steps, of course broken. 

I need haidly describe the “Pools of Solomon” 
about which every traveller has had more or less to 
s;iy. It may, however, be remarked that the stones 
have been so often renewed that evidently not one 
of them, except perhaps in a fragmentary slate, 
dates from the age of tlie Wise King. Yet there is 
still much to study in pottery tubes, the stone 
conduits, and the complicated distribution of the 


wc passed llirough some fertile fields, called and j^rains and air-holes that carry off the surplus and 
miscalled “gardens” since the days of the New ! prevent the bursting of the reservoirs. These are 
Testament— Gethsemanc, for instance, was a kv^os, | probably n?mnants of the oldvn day, at any rate of 
not a iro/MlSeio’or. Wefrequenllyfellintotlieso-tcrmcd 1 a day much older than this. That true philan- 
“ Roman Causeway,” which le.ads from Jerusalem j tliropist, Miss (now baroness) Burdetl Coiitts, 
to Hebron, but wc missed the concicte which ; offered the munificent sum of j^3o,ooo to rcslorc 
usually characterises tlic classical structures. A j the old tanks, if the Ottoman Government would 
caniage road in the olden day, it is now a dangerous | undertake to keep them in repair. The answer was*'! 

; Tiiin ; as generally happens in this land of dtSHs, i naturally Giaours mustnoi touch 

- the best parts were tlie very worst of “ malpasos.” | holy things. Ibrahim Pas^ the Egyptian, who is 
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Still honoured with the hatred of Bethlehem and 
Hebron, would not have shown himself such a 
savage. 

These tanks, far inferior to third-rate Hindu 
workmanship, occupy the head of the WadyArtds 
(of old Etham, or £tam, the supposed site of the 
Hortiis inclusus), whose upper orchafds are visible 
from the lowest of the three. It has a southern 
l^ranch with a feeder which can be traced to the 
source by a line of stones and a thicker scatter of 
busli. The road, passing a ruined khan, follows 
the left bank of what is really the upper Wady 
Alias. In this land, which eschews collective 
proper names and generic terms, it has a variety of 
names. Where we crossed it the guides call it 
Wady cl Bur.ik. From ih it point a divide placed 
us 111 the Wady cl Kawafilah, where the water-shed 
is to the Dead Sea viA Hebron. The road there 
forked leftwards to the villages of Bayt Khayran 
and Nabi Yilrus (Jonah), the latter with a pre- 
posterously big mosque. High up on the right 
was a ruined tow'or (burj - pyrgos) of several stages, 
usually called Bayd Siir, not, as Dr. I'lerotti — of j 
whom more presently —informs us, “ Jlcl/acour [and 
in p. 19 he calls it BethsourJ, one kilomCitre ca''l of 
Bethlehem ” (p. 141). Some rough Hebron Moslems 
named it Kasr cl Dirwali, uh’ich will dislocate 


cyclamens, which bcnc\ their downwards, 

like young girls in whose ears a*wonl-has been, 
whispered for the first time. The whke' fennel 
affects the valleys, matting the neigl)bourlio6d of 
villages and rums. The ^rose of Calcdorn'i^’ is 
seen coming to maturity, and in places it makes the 
country resemble Argentine land ; the thistle varies 
greatly in size according to altitude and position — 
on the heights of the Libani it barely tops the 
ground, whereas about the Sea of Galilee it is eight 
feel high ; there are many species, and some, the 
akkilb for instance, .ire wild brethren of the civil- 
ised artichoke. 

On oui^ right was now the Birkat el Kaw^litah. 
full of while bud-like blossoms studding the greenest 
of leaves ; it is evidently an Asterophyllum (spica- 
tum.?) common her^ as in Europe. Near it lies a 
j ruined “Arba'in Rijal,” a common invocation dating 
from the “ Forty” nuirtyred at Sebastc. 'I’he fes- 
I tival is still kept by Latins, Greeks, and Moslems. 

. though .the latter are profoundly ignorant of its 
' origin. Before descending the lower Wady el Ka- 
wafilah, wc inspected the Bir Hdj Ramazan cl 
Awiwi, a well so called from a soldier-pilgrim ivlio 
had lost his way, but which may date before Mcccah 
wsyi invented. Thence Ave fell into the right bank 
of tlie Wady cl Rurak, which presently led us to the 


popular theories about ‘‘ Beth Zur,” a key-position 
of the warlike .Maccalv'cs. ! 

We arc evidently “going up to Hebron,” whose ' 
site is some; 3,otfio feet above the sea, and, according 
to Dr. Picrotti, seventy-four metres liighei than the j 
level of Jerusalem. Unlike the Libaniis ;mcl the ; 
Anti-Libanij‘, ihgf HighJands of Jnd;ca arc low at 1 
the northcin extremitj', the plain of Esdraclon, ! 
imperfectly riflircscnted upon om- maps, and att.ii)i I 
then- gre.ntqpt' JiWlit thc^ old city of the | 
(Jieiiu-(i?ffelh). At one time it was densel} ] 
inliabitcd, as the valley of Alpheus in the ^fo^ca ; 
every field seems to have had its village ; and j 
nowhere in this Land of Ruins did wc see such a 
succession of ruinous heaps. The country also 
improves to one going southward. Yesterday be- I 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem we were all out of i 
patience with the monotonous grimness of the ' 
scene ; to-day w'c found something to admire. At 
this season the foreground ^is strange to the eye— | 
seared by the scorched barrenness of a Syrian ' 
autumn. The kersennah clothes the ground with»| 
filmy verdure ; the “ blood of Adonis,” which beau- j 
tifies the desert in parly spring, appears in two ^ 
species— the anemone, large and poppy-like, and the ' 
small “pheasant’s eye Ac w'ild vetch, with red, j 
purple, and yellow flower, contra.sts sharply with ' 
.the “ star of Bethlehem,” much resembling a snow- j 
'drop, with the small white chamomile, which many 1 
travellers mistake for a daisy ; w'ith the pink phlox, j 
a fast flow'cr that will not open its eyes till several 
hours after the sun is lip ; and with whitc^and pmk j 


Ayn or Mdyai cl Dinv.ih. Above tlie latter a ledge 
of perpendicular rock, carved,and cut- -and in some 
plates well cm - into loculi, or niches, gavr 
US) shelter during breakfiisl .'igainsl the raw and 
raiii-lhre.Mtcning west wind, which filled the air with 
cloud and cold. 'I he weather seemed to have 
kept trcivcflers at lionic ; wc met only a small party 
of Americans, followed after a long interval b\ 
their hapless baggage-beasts. 

Resuming our way at 2.15 p.m., wc passed the 
Rijraat Shaykh Mohammed, the usual memorial 
slonc-hcap ; then a ruined lower warned us to 
turn leftwards for the purpose of inspecting no 
less a place than Manure, where Abraham dwell in 
the clump of oaks (not plain), generally supposed to 
be terebinths. Across and to the north of a valley 
laid out in cornfields, you sec scattered about large 
heaps of cut stone, which will presently be removed 
for building purposes by the people of Hebron, and 
a standing waU of two courses, the upper with a, 
distinct batter or inclination backwards. Moslems 
still know it as the Haram RJmat (which in their 
Doric they pronounce Raw-mat) cl Khalil— Sanc- 
tuary of the High Place of the Friend (of Allah— 
/>., Abraham). The large enceinte lies upon a slope 
opening to the west, and showing only two faces 
of large blocks, none of them carefully bossed, and 
not thick in proportion to length, with rubble be- 
tween the inner faces, evidently a recon^itruction of 
lat^/ Roman or of post-Roman days. The stones 
evidence no traces of sculpture or inscription ; there 
is a fragiT ent of a cornice, very simple, with plain 
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cut bauds ; .at the south-western angle is a well or and in the valleys : the stranger involuntarily 
cisteniy whnsTe rivetment appears modern ; columns determines iithat they are ruins of old castles, and 
hfi hidden by the grassland the view of the sea his delusion is warranted by a succession of dwarf 
, has been enjoyed only by the writer of “ Murray’s towers, each containing a single room. In these 
Handboolc.” the owners of vineyards lodge during the fruit 

Herp, fhen, according to some, is the House or season, and store their grapes from those spoilers 
Tabernacle of Abraham, where in Hadrian’s reign the foxes — little foxes (Cant. ii. 15) not jackals, 
the Jews who escaped the destruction of some as many a modem traveller ^ells us. During 
58c>,ooo souls were sold into bondage after the j A.D. 1871 the first leaf appeared about mid-April, 
death of their mock-Messiah,^ Bar Cochebas. This the fruit was ripe in mid-June, and the vendangc 
tliey would make the Great ‘Basilica, dedicated to I lasted till late in October. The rocks are pitted 
the Holy Trinity when Constantine (a.d. 325-30), ' with presses, and there are not a few silos, excavated 
scandalised by the scenes of the Mamre Fair, ordered j cisterns, and subterranean chamljers, usually shaped 
Eusebius to raise a church upon the ruiUs of the 1 like inverted funnels, resembling the Mniamors of 
idol-temples. Others reply that it is a mere | Bayt Sahiir, near Bethlehem, which yielded to us 
piscina. .a fair crop of silcx implements. 

M. Mauss, the architect to whom the dome of the The vines are, as a rule, large and old, and iliey 
Holy Sepulchre” owes so miicKi, suggests that the are mostly trimmed as in France ; those allowed to 
Basilica might have been at a neighbouring ruin, grow long aie supported, wdien they begin lo bear 
Khirbat el Nasdra (Ruins of the Nazarenes) ; why j Iruit, like the currant of the Morea, by two or 
did he not examine the latter.? M. de Saulcy (1863) , more stout forked sticks. Swathes and lines of 
places the terebinth under which Abraham received j stone, rarely exceeding three feet in height, show 
the angels at the Khirbat in the valley, and the that in former times the vine was trained to run 
Rimat above ; why did he not give us more study over them ; this is still done m parts of the Lebanon, 
and less assertion ? Josephus “ locates” the tere- whilst travellers have remarked them from the 
binth six stadia from Hebron ; why did he not leyis Pefaea or trans-Jordamc region to the Sinaitic 
know what stadium he used ? Sozomenus (ii. *8) peninsula. The giapcs of Hebron arc still famous, 
makes the tree and tabernacle of Mamre fifteen and although El Islam, under the influence of lea, 
stadia = 2,775 metres. (De Saiilcy) ; St. Jerome, coffee, and tobacco, has virtually abolished winc~ 
Eusebius, and other Bordeaux pilgrims, two miles something of the kind may be observed amongst 
= 2,962 metres from Hebron. We may fairly con- ourselves in England — the Dibs or grape syrup, the 
cludethathcre, as elsewhere in the Holy Land, there molasses of the East, is still famous. M. Mauss 


may have been a migration of holy places. 

Not knowing the short cuts in this puzriing high- 
land, we retraced our steps to the tower on the 
high road, and presently were sighted to the right, 


had a grappe one foot eight inches long, and w'eigh- 
^ng twenty pounds, carried upon a pole supported by 
two men, to save it from injury, as is shown in tlie 
metal platters of Crusading date which still de- 


perched as usual upon a hill or mamelon-top, j corate the fronts of Damascus shops, acting like the 
the Khirbat cl Nas&ra before alluded to. Tlic I coloured bottles of our apothecancs. 
small place, with remnants of arches above and We left on the right of the road “ Sarah’s Foun- 
big heaps of stone at the mound-foot, is known tain,” a Jliet of w'atcr said perennially lo supply 
as the Ruins of the Nazarenes,” from some for- the best drink. Moslems naturally declare that 
gotten massacre of Christians by their Moslem here Sarah and Agar filled their goat-skins, and 
brethren, Bpyond it runs a by-path to the Balut, Abraham replenished the pitcher which he gave to 
or modern oak, but being guidelcss wc preferred the Egyptian woman, when he dro\'e her and her 


the highway. 


hapless child into the vinldcrncss. Josephus 


The road approaching Hebron becomes once '• (A. J. vii. 1-5) mentions the well of Besirah, or 
piore vile as it was near -Bethlehem. The same Sirah (treason), whore Abner was recalled lo his 
may be observed in the Brazils, where the worst death by Joab ; but he places it twenty stadia from 
.places are always near the towns, the reason being Jerusalem, whereas this is not ten. 
that there is most traffic and transit upon them. Where the skull-like pavement suddenly breaks 
Here you arc kept to the pavement. Dr. Pierotti’s off, and the highway to Egypt forks, we turned 
petits cailloux rondsy by dry walls on either side, sharply to the right, and began to ride up the Wady 
and your horse, espiecially after rain, slides and BaMtah (Valley of the Holm-oak). It is the head 
skates over the smooth white limestone, which of the great Hebron gorge, which as usual has no 
' resembles a surface of petrified skulls, poll upper- generic name, and from its upper part a quarter of 
“most. This dnse-numdres approach to Hebron, if an hour’s ride leads to the Mediterranean water- 
not fine, is at least peculiar, and probably quit^^ shed. The surface is that of the country generally, 
^ ''grand as it tvas in the days of David. Dry walls lanes of dry walls guarding little .vineyards, and 
^ gte everywhere, tall and short, upon the hill-tops scattered with springs and fountains. No path had 
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been made, but we presently passed through a 
kind of battlemented gate, which reminded us of 
the cockney and suburban kind of park. Here wc 
dismounted and scrambled up stone-clad banks, to 
a pitched lent and a wooden hovel, where certain 
“ guardians ” of the place offer refreshments in the 
shape of lemonade and stale cakes. The Holm- 
oak (Baldt] of Abraham is a disappointment after 
the Libanus, but it charms travellers from the tree- 
less and cheerless Negob or southern country; it is 
doubtless some centuries old, and its trunk is com- 
posed of four tolerably distinct stems. Surrounded 
by a low wall of cut stone whose coping was 
connected by soldered clamps, and adorned with 
urns and pedestals, it bore the tea-garden aspect 
which now makes Robhen’illc so conspicuous in 
and about Jerusalem. 'I'hc distinct flavour of 
an incipient Creinome made us determine that 
Abiaham’s Oak had been taken in hand by 
some energetic spirit, Hebrew, we will say, plus 
Teutonic ; and the exterior dunning for bakhshish | 
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—of course wc gave none — seemed to confiim'the 
opinion. 

Presently the truth came out.- Who, 

through the Greek Church, is now all-powerftil in 
the Holy Land, has lately added the conquest, of 
|the “Oak called Ogyges” (Ant. Jud. I.^x. 4), to 
Mount Tabor, and to Jacob’s Well near Na^us. 
The Hebronites refused to sell land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their holy and most objectionable 
town ; therefore the Muscovites at present rest 
contented with this venerable tree, which, though 
it has no more to do with the Terebinth of 
Mamre than with the cedars of Lebanon, has a 
high reputation, and lies within a few minutes* ride 
of the old Hittitc city. A one-eyed Christian was 
at once established as Russian wakfl, or agent, at 
Hebron. In a f(*w years a “ Dayr ” or hospice, of 
commanding aspect, equally fitted for offence, de- 
fence, and devotion, will spring up, and lastly the * 
Hebronites will, it is to be hoped, find their occupa- 
I lion gone. 



THE EVE OF EXECUTION. 

A lALK l>r TWO CHA1»TERS.- CHAPTER TflE FIRST 

OW hard it is to act the 
^ Brutus, let those who have 
condemned me know from 


this memorial of past events 
which I leave behind me. In 
the tribunal 1 was refused if 
hearing, so they may destroy 
'■ these words unread ; but it is 

a satisfaction to know that I have placed 
them on record ; a greater satisfaction to 
know that, though 1 erred in judgment, 
my heart was always, and still is, for the 
Republic. 

I, Paul Godard, devote the last few hours of 
my life to what 1 hereby sdlcmnly declare to be a 
pure recital of the events of November, 1792, upon 
which the charge of treason has been founded for 
which I am to suffer. 

Even as early as that djtc there were men who 
had their doubts of General Dumouriez’s fidelity. 
He had saved the country', all men acknowledge^ 
but there were whispers among a certain set that 
he was not a safe iqan. Their suspicions took no 
definite form, as far as 1 could make out, but 1 
fancy his great fault thcli consisted in his being 
a victorious general with more ambition than 
principle. It was determined that his movements 
should be watched with the utmost secrecy, and 
the task of doing this was allotted to me. I was 
not an unknown man ; 1 had abilities— I may 
acknowledge that now without being charged with 


vain glory. I had been of some service to the State, 
and men remembered then, what they have since 
forgotten, that I was a Republican when Republic- 
anism was not in favour. For these reasons 1 was 
the man selected, being sent to the army for the 
ostensible purpose of inquiring into some matters 
relating to the contracts, but with secret instruc- 
tions “to watch General Dumouriez and report 
all suspicious circumstances : ” instructions vague 
enough, in all conscience ; but they knew ihey 
could depend upon my intelligence to let them 
know what was significant, and not to worry them 
with idle gossip. 

It was not entirely without reluctance — ^let stern 
patriots make the most of that confession— that 1 
went upon my mission. Dumouriez and I had been 
schoolfellows of old, and were still friends, so that 
the secret watch upon him gave me some unpleasant 
mental twinges ; but I remembered that a goo^ 
patriot has no friend but his country, and sacri- 
ficed my inclinations to my duty. On the other, 
hand, 1 should see my son again — he w'as Captain 
• Godard now — and that was cause for unmixed 
i satisfaction. He was my only son — a chivalrous 
'young man who had scivcd undei' Dumouriez from 
the beginning, when that geiieral was in the camp 
'at Maulde. He was a good Republican like.myself, 
but of so bold and outspoken a nature that he was 
wfint to utter unpalatable truths, which kept me in 
some alarm on his account. His imagination was 
also impressed with the false glory and 
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the past regime, and he seemed to find a fascina- 
tion in the stories told of the cavalicts and ladies of 
the court". But this was only the'romance of youth, 
and I held him to be at heart a true son of the 
Republic. 

Towards the end of October, 1792, I reached 
Valenciennes, Where the general was then posted, 
burning to march .against the enemy, but delayed 
for want of supplies. He gave me a friendly greet- 
ing, saying, “ Now all will be right. "When my 
good friend Godard takes a thing in hand, 1 know 
he will push it through. What about the promised 
supplies?” We began to talk about boots and 
blatiAcets, and such things, I giving him ftie best 
explanations 1 could, he stamping about the room 
and muttering that the villanous contractors would 
spoil everything. So ended our ^jrst interview, and 
1 then went in search of my son. 1 found him at 
supper with two brother officers, but directly he 
saw me he ran and, embracing me, wjmnly in- 
troduced me to the others, and made me sit down 
to supper with them, although I could e:it nothing 
from my joy at seeing my son looking so brave inti 
handsome. He was somewhat thinner than when 
J had last seen him, but rough campaigning docs 
not fatten n man ; his check was bron/.cd and 


! Austrians which accounted for it. 1 afterwards 
knew there was another cause for his joy. There 
* was contihual marching to and fro, rumbling of 
\ guns and wagons, clashing of steel scabbards, and 
' shouting of officers, until, I confess, 1 was fecwil- 
! dcred. We had some fighting, too (the affair of 
I Boussu), before we found the main body of the 
j Austrians, which wc did on the evening of the 5th 
i of November, strongly posted about jemappes 
. and Cuesmes. It was strange to observe how 
j elated the men seemed to be at the near prospect 
I of fighting, never giving a thought to the possibility 
j of defeat. 

' That evening was fated to be the m('St eventful 
' of my life. 1 was waiting for my son, who had 
I promised to be with me as soon as he was off duty, 
I as he wished to tell me something of importance, 
I when an orderly brought me a summons to follow 
him fortliwith to head- quarters. Wondering wliat 

■ could be the matter, I foUowed to a small farni- 

■ house where the general was established, and was 
shown into the room upon which the outer d<-*or 

. opened. Here two officers were poring over a plan, 
and one of them, looking up on rny entrance, said 

■ to the soldier, “ So this is the man ? ” and then 
‘ continued his muttered conversation with the other 


healthy, and I thought his blue open-breasted coat, • officer for a few mmutes. This ended, he turned 
with gold lace upon it, set off his broad chest and ; abruptly to me with the query- 
manly figure to great advantage. His friends were ! “Your name is Godard V* 

good enough to say some polite things about my | He was a rough, rugged-looking man, in a long 
sorvices, but the chief topic of conversation was ; blue coat and glared cocked hat, \ did not know 
praise of their general, whom they seemed to adore, ' him then, but afterwards learned that he was named 
and anticipations of the Ijeating he >vould give the j l^urand, and was a colonel of infantry. 

White-coats. |'' “My name is Godard,” I replied. 

It will be seen there was not much to report this ] “And a friend of the general’s?” 
first day, and one day was much like 'another, I , “I have that honour." 

watched the general’s movements with great cir- ! “Is it the custom with you men of peace to betray 
cumspection, regularly sent off a despatch to Paris, your friends ?” 

and at length received a hint that a little more zeal “No,” I said, nettled at his tone ; “may I ask 
would be of advantage, and that they wanted to , by whose authority 1 am put to this interroga- 
know more than that Dumouricz was idolised by tion?” 

his men. I redoubled my vigilance— unw’arily, I “ By the authority of the general, whom you have 
fear, for Duitiouriez sensibly diminished in cor- betrayed,” he blared oift ; and pulling a letter from 
dsality, and when 1 asked him why this or the other his pocket, slapped it several times, and clamoured, 
was clone, as though to satisfy my personal curiosity, “ Look there, sir, look there ! Is that your writing ? 
lie would smile oddly and put me off with evasive ; is that your writing ?” 

answers. Once indeed he was angry— it was just I was thunderstruck for the moment, for it was 
when the troops were getting on their long-delayed my last despatch to Paris which he thrust in my 
niarch, and I attributed his petulance to anger at ^j^ce ; but I collected my thoughts as well as 1 
being pestered iit such a mcmciit — ^lic was angry, I could, and said with dignity — 
say, and turning upon me shaiq^ly, said : “ A general. “ It is I who have been betrayed. Who dare 
on campaign gives his reasons to ;w one,” laying a stop my letters ?” 

stress on the “ no,” and then shutting those deter-* “Do you talk of daring?” he cried, growing 
mined lips of his, left me considerably abashed. purple in the face — “you, whom our general 
The army was on the move, and was, as it seemed' trusted, and who play the spy on him. You, who, 
to me, in inextricable confusion ; but my son by trying to thwart the general, would ruin France. 
!;^ighcd at , ihi.s, and declared I didn’t understand Dare, indeed ! We dare shoot spies, let me tell 
iilbh matters. I had never seen him in such high you, and it is only our general’s clemency which 
^iritS| and thought it was the idea of ^fighting the gives you a chance of repentance. Look you, sir : 
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1 should have all the satisfaction in Ahe world in 
placing you forthwith against a dead wall with a 
firing party in front of you ; but if you will pro- 
mise to sign a note to the effect that the general is 
a goc^ patriot, that all his plans are just, and that 
your former reports were false and scandalous — if 
you speak no word of what you may have heard or 
seen, and never more act this dishonourable part — 
our orders are to let you go wherever you may 
wi.sh.’' 

“No,” said I ; “my duty ” 

“ Allow me,” said the other officer, who was in 
cuirassier uniform, lie was a dry, hard-looking 
man, and spoke slowly and deliberate! 3 '. “ It is no 

use wasting talk over the mutter. This fellow, like 
all tlie lest, is obstinati^ and will not be convinced 
by words. Look here,” and lie turned to mo, “my 
men caught a messenger who was carrying intelli- 
gence to the enemy. They brought him in. He 
had a treasonable document ii]ion him. The man 
was shot. 'Hie document is here, and you may sec 
it before you make up your mind.” 

With that he handed me a letter, which I saw' 
at once w'as in my son’.s writing. It was addressed 
to Mdlle. Savory at Mons. The Savorys had been 
ni'ighbours of ours in old time ; but they were 
aristocrats we seldom met, ancf when the Revolu- 
tion broke out they ffed to lielgium. As well as 1 | 
can remember, the letter, evidently written in great 
haste, ran thus : — 

^^Prevnti iJmir by alt mra/n. IVe shall 

advance to-morrow. “Jui.Ks GtiDARD.” 

My head swam round as I read these words, and* 


and body, I threw myself upon my bed and tried 
to sleep until the dawn should restore him to me. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Shall 1 ever forget that morning? It was long 
before 1 had been able to get to sleep, but when at 
last 1 did sleep, it was so soundly that 1 was only 
awoke by the noise of the cannon. It was a terrible 
sound to one who had never seen a battle, but at 
the moment I had no thought for its terror; 1 
thought only of my son. Dressing as quickly as I 
could, 1 ran out, asking every one 1 met where his 
regiment was placed. A terrible dread had fallen 
I upon me that he would be killed before 1 could 
find him, and I, no doubt, went about like a man 
distracicd. No (^nc seemed to know anything for 
certain. One told me the regiment was here, 
another there. Meanwhile, the cannonading was 
going on. 1 could sec the long lines of infantry, 
the masses of cavalry in the hollows, and the 
villages surrounded by flashing fire and smoke, 
where the Austrians were posted. When I was 
almost giving up my search in despair, seeing that 
the men were in motion to attack the enemy, a 
convoy of wounded going to the rear passed me, 
and 1 recognised the uniform of my boy’s regiment. 
1 now learnt that he was posted in the right of the 
line, and there 1 found him. 

1 lis face lit up when he saw me, and he grasped 
by the hand. As for me, I was too agitated to 
speak. “ I could not come to you last night,” he 
said hurriedly ; “ 1 was kept on duty. But I must 
I wait untiPwe have thrashed the White-coats before 


1 thought my knees would have given way beneath 1 can tell you what 1 wanted. Perhaps it is better so. 
me. There was only one interpretation 1 could , J$ut sec, there is no time for talking now, and you 
place upon the letter, and that made rfie feel quite , had better go to the rear. We have orders to carry 
faint with fear. | that village. It is Cuesmes, and full of Austrians.” 


“Now,” said the cuirassier, “what do you With that he wrung ray hand, and the whole regi- 
say?” ment went forward at a quick pace, he turning and 

“ My son,” I stammered, cannot be a traitor !” waving his hand to me, cither as a warning to fall 
“ Do you deny his ivriting ?” back, or by way of salutation. 

“ No.” • What possessed me then I cannot say. Perhaps 

“ Then your decision, please — quick.” my mind was unsettled by the trouble 1 had passed 

“One moment. Is my boy Have you through, but 1 felt an ’irresistible desire to follow, 

“The messenger has been shot. Your son has to get beside him, and I ran after the advancing 


not been shot yet.” 

“ I yield,” I said, after a pause. 

That w'as the great trial to which 1 was put. I 
was a patriot even while I signed the paper whicfi 
they placed before me ; but I was a father, above 
:l11. 1 was asked to* sacrifice my son, and could not 
do it. If that is a crime which snerits death, I 
shall dcser\'cdly suffer the fate which awaits me 
to-morrow. 

They told me my son would be at once released, 
and I anxiously looked for him that night. But he 
never came, and I was then told he would be on 
duty until the morning ; so at last, fatigued in mind 


I regiment, which had now broken into the double. 
I I caught them, all wild and panting as I was, just 
as they had come to a stand. The enemy were 
firing away as hard as they could. We could see 
a great mass of hussars ready to chaigc down upon 
us if we broke. You see I speak of “ we,” as though 
J were one of them ; and so 1 was, for I had snatched 
a musket from a wounded man, and felt a furious 
‘courage within me. The men were evidently falter- 
ing, and threatening to fall back, in spite of all 
their officers could do. I could see my boy cheer- 
ing them on gallantly, when suddenly an officer 
(I afterwards heard he was Dampi^re) plunged 
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forward with some men into a redoubt, in order 
to give heart to the others, and a ringing cheer 
went up. 1 thought it was all for Dampierre, but 
at the same instant an officer dashed by me to the 
front, and I saw they were cheering him. It was 
Dumouriez, his eyes flashing and his lips set. He 
seemed to put fresh life into us, yet still we were 
afrai4 to frpnt that terrible fire. There was a great 
rush of 'Gavahy, the thunder of a volley along the 
line, auid ox^ danger was over, the hussars having 
been beaten off; but still there was that terrible 
CuQSj^s to take. At this critical moment (it 
makes my heart glow when I think of it) I saw 
my boy raise his hat at arm’s-length, and then he 
begam tossing the “Marseillaise” in a loud voice. 
How It thrilled me ! — ^liow it thrilled us all ! The 
general was close to me at the time, but had not 
yet seen me, and when I .spoke'he started at the 
sound of my voice. “ Is he a traitor now?" I said. 
He gave me no answer save a -look, and then he 
too joined in the hymn— we all joined in. There 
was a terrible rush, and somehow we were in the 
entrenchments, and Cuesmes was carried. 

I know no more of the battle than that, for in 
this moment of victory I saw my son suddenly put 
his hand to his head, .ind fall all of a heap. 1 
think I must have fallen myself and fainted, for I 
can remember nothing until the evening was well 
advanced, when I found myself l>ing with my arm 
across his body, and, looking about me in a dazed 
sort of way, saw they were getting the wounded 
removed. He was not wounded : he was dead. 
They had shot him through the temple. When I 
have said he was dead, those who have also suffered 
vrill laiowthat I have said all. What I fell and 
what 1 thought arc for myself alone. , 

In the breast of his uniform they found a large 
scaled -paper) addressed “ Mdlle. Savory, at Mens,'' 
nnd this the men w'ho found it, ignorant of what 
had passed, handed to me. When 1 saw that name 
a great dread fell upon me. My son had cleared 
himself in my eyes by his glorious conduct ; I had 
been upbraid ibg myself for my doubts of his 
faith, and now, 1 thought, here was a letter which 
might confirm the worst oT them. 1 could not 
bring myself to open it for some time ; I thought 
even of destroying it, as men will wilfully turn 
from unpleasant truths ; but, thank Heaven, 1 
at last summoned sufEcient courage to break the 
* seak 

It was the following morning that I did this. 1 
liad been tossing about all night, now resolved to 
destroy it, now to know the worst, and gradually 
, the idea stole upon me that the worst might turn out 
to be the best. 1 had spent the night in a small 
house from which the inhabitants had fled, and into 
w^ich I had made them carry my dear son’s bo^y- 
Smas weak and hungry, having tasted nothing ^1 
4be preceding day, cxc^t a little brandy which one 


of his brother officers had forced me to drink ; so I 
made my breakfast an excuse for delay, being still 
afraid to learn the truth. But all breakfasts must 
end some time, and at last, with a sigh, I broke the 
seal. It was a large sheet of paper, and 1 saw at 
once it was his will ; not a formal one such as a 
lawyer would have made, but evidently composed 
by himself, and to me most eloquent in every word. 
It was dated some time back, anc^the gist of it l.iy 
in one short sentence;— “I give all that I have 
(and would it were as boundless as my love) to my 
dear wife, Mane, daughter of M. Savory, formerly 
known as the Sieur de Savory.” 

The words had been the first to ciitch my eye, 
and .as I read them I dropped the paper from my 
h.ind through sheer .'imazemcnt. Mane Savorj^ 
his wife ! What did it all mean ? Then it came 
upon me that this was what he had wanted to tell 
me. 

The rest of my story will not t.ike long, anfl the 
time is drawing near when my life’s story will be 
ended. 

When I had seen my son buried I made my w.iy 
to Mons, although my hope of finding tlie Savoi)^ 
u .IS small, as I made no doubt that they had fled 
after the battle of Jemappes. And I should not 
have found them *hacl they not found me, for M. 
Savory having liillcn ill of a serious fever, so that 
they could not move him, the family had been 
obliged to remain as close as possible on the ap- 
pro.ach of the Republicans, and 1 cojild gel no news 
<tf them. Perhaps I was not energetic enough, for 
I was a broken man, and went moping about tlic 
•place with ray hands behind me. One day, as 1 
was thus passing down a by-strcct, I heard my 
name softly called, and a woman standing at a door 
told me a Isfdy wislied to speak with me if 1 would 
come in for a moment. It was Marie. 

“M. Godard,” she said imploringly, “you will 
not betray uS ? My father is dying, and I ” 

“ 1, too, have suffered losses," I said. 

“ Not " 

“We have all sufferod losses and then I broke 
down and began to cry, and she knew at once what 
had happened. 

Bit by bit, 1 told her the whole story, and then, 
when we were a little calmer, I heard how they had 
been married. In the old times Jules and Marie 
had fallen in love, but owing Jto their different ranks 
in life they were obliged to keep their meetings 
secret. When the Savorys determined on flight, an 
anxious consultation was held ^y the young people, 
a marriage determined upon, arranged and 
earned out, the wife going to Belgium and the 
husband to the army ; and although they managed 
to smuggle letters to one another, they never met 
again. The fatal letter which had wrought such 
mischief was innocent enough. Jules at last saw 
an opportunity of meeting his wife if he could only 




TWO UFMCIfKb WEKS J>OKINU OVER A rL>»N." 


my son was purposely kept from me that evening 
to postpone explanation. I also believe that the 
plans which the general was so anxious lliat I 
should not betray, were not those wjhich he after- 
wards attempted to carry out by delivering his 
country into the bands of his enemy, but intrigues 
with the Girondins. But 1 never saw him again, 
and he was no longer friend of mine. 

I had no further object in remaining away, and 
returned to Paris, making the loss of my son an 
excuse for throwing up my charge and gecluding 


► dishonour. It is against that I protest ; it is to clear 
I myself from that stain I have penned these lines. 
This is the true relation of all matters relating 
to the document, the discovery of which among 
Dumouriez’s papers when he fled has proved my 
ruin. I have said he was no longer friend of 
mine, but 1 think he has proved my best friend 
by letting that paper fall into the hands of in> 
judges. It releases me from a wearisome life. It 
is a passport to that other world where my son 
awaits me. . 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 

BY HESBA STBETTOE. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD 
' THE MEETING. 

Minima Bprang to the door just as it was opened, 
and her aims nmnd Martin in a transport of 
delight I did not^dare to life my eyes again, to sec 
them al9 NmiSmg.At me. He could not come at once 
to Bpe^ik to whilst that child was clinging to 
him him. « 

"liftSpijSdl" '^he said, almost sobbing. “ Come 
and'se^ tny auntie, who was so ill when you were in 
Ville^en^boiiB. You did not see her, you know ; 
but she is k]^uite well ftow^ and vtry, very rich. We 
arc never going to be poor again. Come ; she is 
here. Auntle, this is diat nii.e Dr. Martin, who 
made me promise not to tell you he was at Villc- 
cn-bois, while you were so ill." 

She dragged him eagerly towards me, and I put 
my hand ip his ; but I did not look at him. That 
1 did some minutes afterwards, when he was talking 
to Miss Carey. It was many months since I bad 
seen him last in S«ark, There was a great change 
in his face, and he looked se\'eral years older. It 
was grave, and almost mournful, as if he did not 
smile very often, and his voice was lower in tone 
than it hiid been then. Dr. John, who was standing 
beside him, %vas certainly much gayer and hand- 
somer than he was. At last Martin caught my eye, 
and came baOk to me, sitting near enough to talk«r 
with me in an undertone. 

*■' Are yott satisfied with the arrangeflients wc have 
made for you? ” lie inquired. 

Quite," r saidjiidt daring either to thank him, or to 
tell how oppressed I Was by my sudden change. 
Both of us spoke as quietly, and with as much out- 
ward calm, as if we were in the habit of seeing each 
other every day. A chill came across me. 

“At one time,” hc'fcontinued, “ I asked Johanna 
to open her home to you ; but that was when I 
■thought you would be safer and happier in a quiet 
place like hers than anywhere else. N )w you arc 
your own mistress, and can choose your own rcsi- 
* dence. But you could not have a better home than 
this. It would not be well for you^ so young and 
friendless, to live in a house of your own.” ’ 

“ No,” I said, somewhat sadly, ^ j 

“ Dr. Senior is delighted to have you here," he 
went on ; “ you will see very good society in this 
house, and that is what you should do. Yju ought 
to see more and better people than you have yet 
known. Docs it seem strange to you that we have 
assumed a sort of authority over you and vour 
affairs? You do not yet know how we have Been 
^ involved in them.” 


“ How?” I asked, looking up into his face with a 
growing curiosity. 

“Olivia,” he said, “Foster was my patient for 
some months, and I knew all his affairs intimately. 
He had married that person ” 

“ Married her ! ” 1 ejaculated. 

“ Yes. You want to know how he could do tliat ? 
Well, he produced two papers, one a medical 
certificate of your death, the other a letter purport- 
ing to be from some clergyman. He had, too, a 
few lines in your ow'n hand-writing, which stated 
you had sent him your ring, the only valuable thing 
left to you, as you had sufficient for your last 
necessities. Even 1 believed for .i few hours that 
you were dead. But I must tell joii all about it 
another time.” 

“Did he believe it?” I asked, in a trembling 
voice. 

“ I do not know," lie answered ; “ I cannot tell, 
even now, whether he knew the papers to be foi- 
geries or not. But I have no doubt, mviielf, that 
they were forged by Mrs. Foster’s brother and his 
partner, Scott and Brown.” 

“ But for what reason ? ” I asked again. 

“What reason!” he repeated: “you were too 
rich a prize for them to allow Foster fo risk losing 
any part of his claim upon you, if Ke found you. 
You and all you liad were hiS property on certain 
defined conditions. You do not understand our 
maTTiage laws ; it is as well for you not to under- 
stand them. Mrs. Foster gave up to me to-day all 
his papers, and the lettc;!FS and credentials from your 
tn^tces in Melbourne to your bankers here. There 
will be vcy little trouble for you now* Tliank God ! 
all yolir life lies clear and fair before you." 

I had ^ill many questions to ask, but my lips 
trembled so much that I could not spcalc readily. 
He was himself silent, probably because he also 
had so much to say. All the others were sitting a 
little apart from us at a chcss-tablc, where Dr. Senior 
and Miss Carey were playing, while Dr. John sat by, 
holding Minima in hi^ arm, though she was gazing 
wistfully across to Martin and me. 

“You arc tired, Olivia,” said Martin, after a time, 
“tired and sad. Your eyes are full of tears. I 
must be your doctor again 'for this evening, and 
send you to* bed at «nce. It is eleven o'clock 
already ; but these people will sit up till after mid- 
night. You need not say good night to them. 
Minima, come here.” 

She did not wait for a second word, or a louder 
summons ; but she slipped under Dr. John’s arm, 
and rushed across to us, being caught by Martin 
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before she could throw herself upon me. He sat Martin bod been listening to Minima’s rebukes, 
still talking with her for a few minutes, and listen- with a smile upon his face ; but now it clouded a 
ing to her account of our journey, and how fright- little, and I knew he glanced across to me. I ap- 
ened we wcie at the grandeur about us. His face pcaj-ed deeply absorbed in the book I held in my 
ht up with a smile as his eyes fell upon me, as if hand, and he did not see that I was listening and 
for the first time he noticed how out of keeping I watching attentively. 

was with the place. Then he led us quietly away, ** Minima," he said, in a low tone, as if he did 
and up-stairs to my bed-room door. not care that even she should hear, “ I gave her all 

“ C}ood night, Olivia," he said ; “ sleep soundly, I had worth giving when I saw her first." 
both of you, for you are at home. I will send one “That's just how it will be with you, Dr. John,” 
of the mauls up to you.” exclaimed Minima, triumphantly, “ you'll give us 

‘‘No, no,” I cried hastily; “they despise us everything you have, and then you’ll have nothing 
already.” left for yourself.” 

Ah ! " he said, “ to-night you arc the Olivia 1 But still, unless Martin had taken back what he 
knew first, in Sark. In a week’s time I shall find gave to me so long ago, his conduct was very mys- 
you a fine laily.” terious to me. He did not come to Fulham half 

as often as Dr. Jolyi did ; and when he came he 
L.}iAP rKR JTiK TWKN’J Y-FOURTH. spcnt most of the time in long, professional discus- 

SEi:! N i; soe Aiw sions with Dr. Senior. They told me he was devoted 

Wfii-.TjjiLTi or not I was transfiirmccl into a finer to his profession, and it really seemed as if he had 
lady tli.in 'Martin anticipated, 1 could not tell, but not time to think of anything else. 

CvirLunly after that first evening he held himself | Neither had I very much time for brooding over 
a’uiof licuii me. 1 soon learned to laugh at the dis- ' any subject, for guests began to frequent the house, 
rn.\y wliiclv had filled me upon my entrance into ' which became much gayer, Dr. Senior said, now 
my new sphere. It would hj\e been difticuU to ’ there was a young hostess in it. The quiet evenings 
resist the cuicliaiity with which 1 was adopted into | of autumn and winter were gone, and instead of 
the hotfsehold. Dr. Senior trailed me as- his j them our engagements accumulated on our hands, 
d.uighter ; Dr. John was as much at liomc with me j until I rarely met Martin except at some entertain- 
as if 1 had been hib sister. I mcnl, where we w’eic surrounded by strangers. 

\I nima, too, became perfccll) reconciled to her ! Perhaps he ihouglu I liked to be free. Yes, free 
new pos Lion,; tlipugh for a time she was anxious j from tyranny, but not free from love. It is a poor 
Ic'.t we weio spending our riches too l.ivishly. 1 ' thing to have no one’s love encircling you, a poor 
lu’.ird her one day soundly rating Dr. John, who j freedoin that. A little due came to my hand one 
seldom came to his father’s house without bringing Pday, the other end of which might lead me to the 
some trinket, or bouquet, for one or other of us. ' secret of Martin's reserve and gloom. lie and 
“ You are wasting all your money," she said, i Dr. Senior were talking together, as they paced to 
with that anxious little pucker of her *c)'cbrows, | and fro about the lawn, coming up the w^alk from 
which was gradually being smoothed away alto- [ the river-side to the hou.se, and then back again. 1 
gcilicr, “ you’re just like the boys after the holidays, was sealed just within the drawing-room window, 
They would buy lots of things every time the cake ; w’hich was open. They Icncw I was there, but they 
woman came ; and she came every day, till they'd did not guess how keen my hearing was for any- 
spent all tlic'ir money. You can't always have thing that M.arlln said. It was only a word or two 
cakes, youTcnow, and then yoh’ll miss tlicm." : here and there that I caught. 

“ But 1 shall have cakes always,” answered Dr. | “ If you were not in _thc w-ay," said Dr. Senior, 

John. ! ** John would have a good chance, and there is no 

“ Nqbody has them always,” she said, in an au- | one in the world I would sooner welcome as a 


thoritative tone, “and you won’t like being poor, j 
We were so poor we daren't buy as much as we 
could cat ; and our boots wore out at the toes. , , 
You like to have nice boots, and gloves, and things, 
so you must learn to take care of your money, and 


daiighlcr." 

“ They are like one another,” answered Martin ; 
“ have you never seen it ? ” 

W'hat more they said 1 did not hear, but it seemed 
a little clearer to me, after that, why Martin kept 


not waste it like this.” 


aloof from me, and left me to ride, and talk, and 


“Pm not wasting my ifloney, little woman,’ he ! lahgh with his friend Jack. Why, they did not 


replied, “ when I buy pretty things for you antji know that 1 was happier silent beside Martin, than 
Olivia.” laughing most merrily with Dr. John. So little did 

“ Why doesn’t Dr. Martin do it then ? ” .she they understand me ! 
asked ; “ he never spends his money in that sort of « Ju^t before Lent, which was a busy season with 
w'ay. Why doesn’t he give auntie as many things him, Monsieur Laurcntic paid us his jM^omised visit, 
as you do and brought ^us news from Ville-en-bois. The 
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iiWthc bank, which 1 
conld not touch, whatever my zmcessities were,' had 
accumulated to more than three thousand pouijds, 
and out of this sum were to tome the funds for 
making Ville-en-bois the best-drained parish in 
Normandy. Nothing could exceed Monsieur Lau- 
rentie’s happiness in choosing a design for a village 
fountain, and in examining plans 'for a village 
hospifal. For, in case anyserious illness should break 
out again among them, a simple little hospital was 
to be built upon the brbw of the hill, Where the wind 
sweeps across leagues of meadow-land and heather. 

**1 am too happy, madame,” said the curd ; “my 
people will die no more of fever, and wd will teach 
them many English ways. When will you come 
again, and see what you have done for us ? ” 

“I will come in the autumnal' 1 answered. 

“ And you will come -alone ?’^ he continued. 

“ Yes, quite alone,*' I answered, “ or with Minima 
only.” ' 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FinH. 

BREAKING THE ICE. 

Yet while I told Monsieur Laurentie seriously that 
1 should go alone to Villc-en-bois in the autumn, 1 
did not altogether believe it. Wc often speak m 
half-falsehoods, even to ourselves. 

Dr. Senior’s lawn, in which he takes great pride, 
^pes gently down to the river, and ends with a 
stone parapet,, over which it is exceedingly plea- 
sant to lean, and watch idly the dowiiig of the 
water, which seems to loiter almost reluctantly 
liK^fore passing on to Westminster, and the wharfs 
and docks of the City. On the opposite ban^ 
grows a cluster of cedars, with rich dark green 
branches, showing nearly black agninst the p.alc 
blue of the sky. In our own lawn there stand 
' tht^ tine elms, a colony for song-birds, under 
wludi the turf is carefully kept as smooth and soft 
as velvet. My childhood had trained me to be fond 
of living out of doors, and 1 spent most of my days 
under these ~ elm-trees, in the fitful sunshine and 
showers of ^an English April and May, such os I 
had never known before. 

From one of these trees I could see very well any 
one who went in or out through the gate. But it 
was not often that 1 cared to sit there, for Martin 
came only in an evening, when his day’s work was 
donc^ and even then his coming was an uncertainty. < 
Dr. John seldom missed visiting us, but Martin 
was often absent for days. That made me watch 
all the mote eagerly for his coming, and feel how 
' cruelly fast the time fled when he was with us. * 
But one Sunday afternoon in April I chose my 
. scat there, behind the tree where I could sec the 
gate, without being too plainly seen myself. Martin 
promised Dr. Senior he would come dotcn to 
' * Ftdham with Dr. John that afternoon, if possible, 
lijhfjtiyer Wqs quieter than on other^days. and all 


the world seemed calmer. It was such a day as 
the one in Sarh, tw"© years before, when I slipped 
from the cliffs, and TaHif was obliged to go across 
to Guernsey to fetch a doctor ‘for me. I wondered 
if Martin ever thought of it on such a day as this. 
But men do not remember little things like these as 
women do. 

1 heard the click of the gate at Iasi, and looking 
round the great trunk of the tree, 1 saw them come 
in together. Dr. John and Martin. He had kept 
his promise then ! Minima was gone out some- 
where with Dr. Senior, or she would have run to 
meet them, and so brought them to the place where 
I was half hidden. 

However, they might see my dress if they chose. 
They ought to see it. I was not going to stand up 
and show myself. If they were anxious to find me, 
and come to me, it was quite simple enough. 

But my heart s'ank when Martin marched 
straight on, and entered the house alone, while 
Dr. John came as direct as an arrow Iowa ids me. 
They knew I was there, then ! Yet Martin avoidcKl 
me, and left his friend to dial ter and laugh the 
time away. I was in no mood for laughing : I 
could rather have wept bitter tears of ve-x.ition and 
disappointment. But Dr. John was near enough 
now foi me to discern a singular gravity tipon his 
usu.illy gay face. 

“Is there anything the mattci ?” I c\claiinal, 
starting to my feet and hastening to meet him. 
He led me back again silently Xq my. scat, and sat 
down beside me, still in silence. Strange conduct 
in Dr. John ! 

“ Tell me what is the matter,” I said, not doubl- 
ing now that there v.’as some trouble at h.and. 
Dr. John’s face flushed, and he threw his hat clown 
on the grass, and pushed his hair back fiom his 
forehead. Then he laid his hand upon mint, for a 
mifmcnl only. 

“Olivia,” he said, very seriously, “do you love 
me ?” 

The question came upon me like a shock from a 
galvanic battery, hie and 1 had been* very frank 
and friendly together : a pleasant friendship, which 
had seemed to me as safe as that of a brother. 
Besides, he knew all that Martin had done and 
borne for my sake. With my disappointment there 
was mingled a feeling of indignation against his 
treachery towards his friend. 1 sat watching the 
glistening of the water through the pillars of the 
parapet till my eyes were dgzzled. 

“I scarcely understand what you say,” I answered, 
after a long pause ; “ ybu know I care for you all. 
If you mean, do 1 love you as 1 love your father 
and Monsieur Laurentie, why, yes, I do.” 

“ Very good, Olivia,” he said. 

That was so odd of him, that I turned and looked 
steadily into his face. It was not half as grave as 
before, and there was a twinkle in his eyes as if 
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another half-minute would make him as gay and 
light-hearted as ever. 

“Wh^ver did you come and ask me such a 
questidh for?” I inquired, rather pettishly^ 

“ Was there any harm in it ?” he rejoined. 

“Yes, there was harm in it,” I answered*; “it has 
made me very uncomfortable. I thought you were 
going out of your mind. If you meant nothing but 
to make me say I liked you, you should have ex- 
pressed yourself difFcrcntly. Of course, I love you 
all, and all alike.” 

“ V'ery good,” he said again. 

1 fell so angiy thit 1 was about to got up. and go 
awa\ to my owr room ; but he caught my dress, 
and implored me to stay a little longer. 

“ I'll make a clean breast of it,” lie said ; “ I pro- 
mised lli.it dear old dolt, Martin, to come straight 
to you, and ask you if you loved me, m so many 
words. Well, I’ve kept my promise ; and now I’ll 
go and tell him you say you love us all alike. 

“No,"’ 1 .mswered, “you shall not go and tell 
him that. What could put it into Dr. Martin’s 
li<'ad that I was in love with you ?” 

“Why shoulclii’l you be in love with me re- 
torted Dr. John; “Martin assures me tliat I am 
much handsomer than he is —a more eligible 
in cvery*rcspcct. I suppose 1 .shaK have an income, 
apart from our practice, at least ten times larger 
than his. 1 am much more sought after generally ; 
one cannot help seeing that. ’.Vhy should you not 
be in love wi^h V* 

I did not deign to reply to him, and Jack leaned 
forward a little to look into my face. 

“ Olivia,” lie continued, “ that is part of what 
Martin says. We have just been speaking of you 
as wc came down to Fulham — never before. He 
maintains he is bound in honour to lea^c you as 
free as ^lossible to make your choice, not merely 
between us, but from the number of fellows who 
have found their way down here since you came. 
You made one fatal mistake, he says, through your 
complete ignorance of the world ; and it is his duly 
lo take care that you do not •make a second mis- 
take, through any gratitude you might feel towards 
him. He would not be satisfied with gratitude, 
ilcsidcs, he has discovered that he is not so great 
a prize as he fancied while lived in Guernsey ; 
and you are a richer prize than you seetned to 
be then. With ^ your fortune, you ought to make 
a much better match than with a young physician, 
who has to push his way among a host of competitors. 
Lastly, Martin said-^fof I’m merely repeating his 
own arguments to you— ‘ po you think I can put 
her happiness and mine into a balance, and coolly 
calculate which has the greater weight? If I had 
to choose for her, I should not hesitate between you 
and me.’ Now I have told you the sum of our 
conversation, Olivia.*’ 

Every word Dr John had spoken had thrown 


cleu'er light upon Martin’s conduct. He had been 
afraid 1 should fee)f myself bound to him ; and the 
very fact that he had once told me he loved me, 
had niade it more difficult to him to say so a second 
time! He would not have any love from me as a 
duty. If I did not love him fully, with my whole 
heart, choosing him after knowing others with whom 
I could compare him, he would not receive any lesser 
gift from me. 

“What will you do, Olivia ?” asked Dr. John. 

“ What can I do ?” I said., 

“ Go to him,” he urged ; “be is alone. I saw him 
a moment ago, looking out at us from the drawing- 
room window. The old fellow is making up Igs 
mind to see you and me happy together, and to 
conceal liis own sorrow. God bless him I Olivia, 
my dear girl, go to him.” 

“Oh, Jack !” I cried, “ I cannot.” 

“ I don't sec why you cannot,” he answered gaily. 

“ You are trembling, and your face goes from white 
to red, and then white again ; but you have not 
lost the use of your limbs, or your tongue. If you 
take my arm, it will not be very difficult to cross 
the lawn. Come ; he is the best fellow living, and 
worth walking a dozen yards for.” 

Jack drew my hand through his arm, and led me 
across the smooth lawn. We caught a glimpse of 
Martin looking out at'us ; but he turned away in 
an instant, and I could not see the expressiem of 
his face. Would he think we were coming to t, ell 
him that he had wasted all his lovenipon a girt not 
worthy of a tenth part of it? 

The glass-doors which opened upon the lawn 
^od been thibwn back all day, and we could see 
distinctly into the room. Martin was standing at 
the other end of it, apparently absorbed in examin- 
ing a painting’ which he must have seen a thousand 
times. The doors creaked a little as 1 passed 
through them, but he did not turn round. ,Jack 
gave my hand a parting squeeze, and left me diere 
in the open door-way, scarcely knowing whether to 
go on and speak to Martin, or run away to my 
room, and leave him to take his own time. 

1 believe I should have run away, but I heard 
Minima’s voice behind fne, calling shrilly to Dr. - 
John, and I could not bear to face him again. 
Taking my courage in both hands, I stepped quickly 
across the floor, for if 1 had hesitated longer my 
^heart would have failed me. Scarcely a moment 
had passed since Jack left me, and Martin had' not 
turned his head, yet it seemed an age. 

“ Martin,’' 1 whispered, as I stood close behind 
him, “how could you be so foolish as to send. 
Dr. John to me ?" ; 

CHAPTER 'THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

PALMY DAYS. 

We were married as soon as the season 
when Martin’s fashionable patients going 
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away from town. Ours was a very quiet wedding, | 
fori had no friends on my side, and Martin’s - 
cousin Julia could not come, for she had a baby 
very young, and Captain Care^^coi\^d not leave 
^them. Johanna Carey and Minima were my bride’s* 
maids, and Jack was Martin’s groom’s-man. 

On our way home from Switzerland, in the early 
autumn, we went down from Paris to Falaisc, and 
through Noircau to Vilie-en-bois. 

As we came in sight of the little grove of cy- 
presses and yews, wc could discern a crowd of women 
in their snow-white caps, and of men and boys in blue 
blouses. Monsieur Laui-cntic appeared in the fore- 
grpund of the multitude, barchciided, long before 
wc reached the spot. 

Oh, Martin !" I said, ‘‘ let us get out, and send 
the carriage back, and w.dk up to the village.” 

^‘And my wife's luggage she answered, “and 
all the presents-rshe has brought from Paris 

"Every man' will , cany something,” I said. 
"Martin, I must get oul." 

It was Monsieur Lauren tie who opened the carriage 
door for me ; but tJic people did not give him time 
for a ceremonious salutation. They thronged about 
us with vtvafs as hearty as an Englisli hurrah. . 

“ All the world is here to meet us, monsieur,” I 
said. ! 

" Madame, I have also the honour of presenting : 
to you two strangers fiom England,” answered 
Monsieur Laurcnlic, whilst the people fell back to I 
make way for them — Jack and Minima ! both wild | 
with delight. We learned afterwards, as we marched j 
up the valley to Ville-cn-bois, that Dr. Senior had 
t^cn Jack’s place in Brook .Street, and insisted iipoiv| 
him and Minima giving us this surprise. j 

The next stage of our homeward journey wc made ! 
in Monsieur Laurentic’s char-k-banc, from V^illc-en- 
bois to Granvillc^Jack and Minima had returned 
.direct to England, but wc w^ere to visit Guernsey on 
the way. Captain Carey and Julia made it a point 
that we should go to sec them, and theii* baby, 
before settling down in our London home. Martin 
was welcomed with almost as much entluisiasm in 
St Peter-pofe as I had been in little Ville-cn-bois. 

“ To-morrow,” said Martin one night, after scan- 
ning tho sunsfst, the sky, and the storm-glass, “ if 
you can be at fivo o’clock, we will cross to Sark.” 

1 was up at four, in the first grey dawn of a 
jSi^tfimber morning. We had the yacht to ourselves, 
for Captain Carey declined running the risk of being ' 
weather-bound on the island — a risk which we were 
wSfing to chance. My eyes were dazzled with 
"Hie sunshine, and dim with teais, when 1 fix^t 
^ oauj^ht sight of the little cottage of Tardif, who 
'was stret^ing out his nets on the stone causeway 
: ^uhder the itMows. Martin called to him, and be 
|ii^g down his nets aqd ran to meet us. 

s^tendtheday with you, TafHif,’ 
he waa'within hearing of my vpici^ . 


j " It will be a day from heaven,” he said, taking 
1 off his fisherman's .cap, and looking round at the 
blue sky with its sun-flccked clouds, and the sea 
with its scattered islets. 

It was like a day from heaven. Wc wandered 
about the cliffs, visiting cveiy spot which was most 
memorable to either of us, and Tardif rowed us in 
his boat past the entrance of the Goiiliot Caves. 
He was very quiet, but lie listened to our free talk 
together, for I could not think of good old Tardif as 
any stranger; and he seemed to watch us both, 
with a far-off, faithful, quiet look upon liis face. 
Sometimes 1 fancied he did not hear what wc were 
saying, and again his eyes would bnghicn with a 
sudden gleam, as if his whole soul and heart slione 
through them upon us. It was the last day of our 
holiday, for in the morning wc should return to 
London, and to work ; but it was such a perfect 
day as 1 had never known before. 

“You arc quite happy, Mrs. Martin Dobivc?” 
said Tardif to me, when wc were parting from liim. 

“1 did not know I 'could ever be so happ),” 1 
answered. 

We saw him to the last moment standing 0:1 the 
cliff, and waving his h.'it to us high above* Ins he ul. 
Now and then there came a shout across the w.iLc'.. 
■ Before wc were 'juile beyond car-shot, w^p heirtl 
I Tardif’s voice calling amid the splashmj of tlie 
* waves — 

I “ God be with > on, my friends. Adieu, niain'zelle I " 

j CIIATTMi TIIK TWKNTY-SLV1:NTH. 
j A I'OSThCRirJ' llY MARTIN DOIiRltr.. 

] 1 HAD told Dlivia faithfully all my dilemmas with 
’regard to Julia and the Careys; and she had 
seemed to listen with intense interest. Certainly it 
w'as during those four bewildering and enchanted 
months immediately preceding our marriage, and 
no doubt .fhe narrative was interwoven with many a 
topic of quite a different character. How'cvcr that 
might be, T was surprised to find that Olivia wife 
not half as nervous a^nd anxious as I fell, when wc 
^yc^c nearing Guernsey on our visit to Julia and 
Captain Carey. Julia had seen her but once, and 
that for a few minutes only in Sark. On her account 
she had suffered the severest mortification a woman 
can undergo. How \<t)uld she receive my wife ? 

Olivia did not know, though I did, that Julia w'as 
' ^ somew'hat frigid and distant in her manner, even 
while thoroughly hospitable iq her welcome. Olivia 
felt the hospitality ; I felt tlije frigidity. Julia called 
her “ Mrs. Dpbree.” It was the first time she had 
been addressed by that’namc, and her blush and 
smile were exquisite to me, but they did not thaw 
Julia in the least. I began to fear that there would 
be between them that strange, uncomfortable, cast- 
wind coolness which so often exists between the 
two women a man most loves. 
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It w'as the baby that did it. . Nolhin’g on earth | him a kiss, which she had not meant to do, I amsuve, 
could be more charming, or more winning, than I when we entered the house. 

Olivia’s delight over that child. It was the first | Heshedafewtearsatthesightof us, inamaudlin 
baby she had ever had in her arms, she told us ; \ manner ; and he continued languid and sluggish all 
and to see her sitting in the low rocking-chair, with : through the * intertie w. He spoke .more to Julia 
her head bent over it, and to watch her dainty way than to me^ 

of handling it, was ciuitc a picture. Captain Carey ] “My love,” he said, “ I believed 1 knew a good 
had an artist's eye, and was in raptures ; Julia had | deal about women, but I’ve lived to find out my 
a mother’s eye, and was so won by Olivia’s admira- | mistake. You and your beloved aunt were angels, 
lion of her baby, that the thin crust of ice melted j This one neiter lets me have a penny of my own j 
from her like the arctic snows before a Greenland , and she locks up my best suit when she goes from 
summer. I home. That is to prevent me going among, my own 

I was not in the least surprised when, two days or j friends. She is in Jersey now ; but she would not 
so before \vc left Guernsey, Julia spoke to us with ■ hear a word of me going with her— not one word.” 
some solemnity of tone and expression. 1 “You Shall come and see Arnold ahtl me soine- 


‘ y dear Olivia,” she said, “ and you, Martin, 
Arnold and 1 would con-^idcr it a token of your 
friendshi]) for us both, if )ou two would stand as 
sponsors for our child.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Julia,” I replied; 
.ind Olivia crossed the hearth to kiss her, and sat 
down on the sofa at her side. 

“We have decided upon calling her Olivia,” 
conlmiied Julia, stroking my >\irc’s„hand with a 
caiessing touch ; “ Olivia Carey ! 7'h.it sounds ex- 
tremely well, and is (luitc new in the island. ! tliink 
a sounds e\cn better than Olivia Uobree.” 


limes, uncle,” said Julia. 

“ She won't let me,” he replied, wft^ fresh tears ; 
“ she will not let nu; mention your name, or go past 
your house. 1 should very much like to see 
Martin’s wife— a very pretty creature they siy she 
is — but I dare not. Oh, Julia! how little a man 
knows what is before him ! ” 

We did not prolong our visit, for it was no pleasure 
to any one of us. Dn Dobrde himself seemed relieved 
when we spoke of going away. He and 1 shook 
hands with one another gravely; it was the first 
lime w'c had done so since he had announced his 


As \v» all agreed that no name could sound Ijettcr, intention of marrj ing^Kate Daltrcy, 
or be newer in Guernsey, that question was im- “ My son,*’ he said, “if ^cr you should find your- 
im'diatcly settled. There wns no time for delay, self a widower, be very careful how you select your 
and the next morning wc earned the child to church second wife.’’ ,, 

to be Christ (Uned? As we were returning homewards, Those w’crc his parting words — w'ords which 
Julia, whose face had worn its softest expression, j chafed me sorely as a young husband in his honey- 
pressed my arm with a clasp winch made* me lookj moon. * 

dow'ii upon lier qucstioningly. Her eyes were filled j A few days after out return to London, as I wrasi 
with tears, and her mouth quivered. Olivia and going home to dinner,,! met, about half-way along 


Captiiin Carey were walking on in front, at a more 
rapid pace than ours, so that wc were inTact aloflc, 
“What is the matter?” 1 asked hastily, 

“ Oh, Martin I ” she exclaimed, “ we arc both so 
happy, after all ! 1 wish my poor, darling aunt could 
^nly have foreseen this ! but don’t you think, as wc 
are both so happy, we mighj just go and see my 
poor uncle.’ Kale Daltrcy is away in Jersey, I know 
that for certain, and he is alone. It would give him 
so much pleasure. Surely you can forgive him now.” 
“ lly all means let .us go,” I answered. 

Even I should scarcely haf e recognised him. His 
figure was sunken and bent, and his clothes, which 
were shablij', sat in wrinkles upon him. His cris^ 
white hair had grown thin and limp, and hung 
untidily about his faje.. His waistcoat was sprinkled 
over with snuff, in which he ha^ indulged but 
sparingly in former ycarjf There was not a trace 
of his old jauntincss and display. This was a rusty, 
dejected old man, with the crow’s’-feet veiy plainly 
marked upon bis features. 

“Faihey!” 1 said. 

“ Uncle ! cried Julia, running t6 him, and giving 


Brook Stl■cc^ Mrs. Foster. For the first time since 
my marnngc I was glad to be alone ; 1 would not 
liave liad Olivia with me on any account. But the 
woman was coming away from our house, and a 
sudden fear flashed across me. Could she have 
been annoying my Olivia } 

“Have you been to see me?” I asked her, 
abruptly. 

“ Why should I coma to see you ” she retorted., 

“ Nor my wife I said. 

“Why shouldn’t I go to sec Mrs. Dobr(5c?” she 
asked again. ^ 

“ Come, Mrs. Foster,” 1 said, “ let us talk rcasqn* 
ably together. You knmv as well as 1 do you 
no claim upon my wife ; and I cannot have hef 
disturbed a.id disticssed by seeing you ; I wishlja* 
to forget all the p:.st. Did T not fulfil my proajjifii 
to Foster? Did I not do all I coiild for 
“Yes,” she answered, sobbing, “ l 
all you could to save my Imshaitd’s iSfc,” 

“ Without fee ?” I said. ^ ^ ^ 

• Certainly. We were lob poor to ’ 

“ Give me my fee-now, thcn,”T 3 ' 
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Txw to leave Olivia a^onc. Keep away from this 
Str^ aod do not thrust yourself upon her at 
any time. If you meet by accident that will be 
no fault bf yours, J can trust you to keep your 
AFomise.*' 

^ She stood silent and irresolute for a minute. 
Then she clasped my hand, uitli n strong grip 
for a woman’s fingers. 

** I proinis^^ she said, ‘‘ for you were very good 

to him.” 

She had taken a step or two into the dusk of the 
evening, when I ran after her for one hkji c word. 
“Mrs. Foster,” 1 said, “arc >ou in want?” 

can always keep myself;" she answered 


proudly ; “ I earned his living, and my own, fo^ 
months together. “ Good-bye, Martin Dobrdc.” 

“ Good-bye,” I said. She turned quickly front 
me round a corner near to ys ; and 1 have not seerf 
her again from that day to this. ^ 

Dr. Senior would not consent to part witlil 
Minima, even to Olivia. She promises fair to lake 
the reins of the household at a very early age, an| 
to hold them with a tight hand. Already Jack i| 
under her authority, and yields to it with a veiy dro]| 
submission. She is so old for her years, and he i^ 
so young for his, tliat—who can tell? Olivia predicts^ 
that Jack Senior will not always be a bachelor. 

THB 


PAST A.ND PRESENT. 


r HOW the flowers,” said the children, 

• ** That dare to compare with these ! 
Show us the bowcis,” said the children, 
And the taller, statclio- ti t-cs. 

Never were days such as our days 
In all tile years before.” i 

Then the wind came low, and the river's 
flow 

Echoed ** the years before.” 

Nay," 1 replied, “ little children " — 

,-And I looked with far-away eyes— 

“Brighter the flowers were long ago, 

And bluer were the skies. 

Never were days such as my days, 

Never shall be again. « 

Now the light is cold, and the world is old, 

And we look through a mist of ruin.” 

^ Those are your tears,” said the children ; 

** To us all is fair and bright. 

- "We havc^ fears,” said the children ; 

,^jrhe jivind in the trees at night 
Tw bSlhat ours are the best diys, 

That ttbs jtew suipasscs the old ; 

Sings most wondrous things 
’ , 1^'never^tO you were„told. I 

" {.bofc'at'thie^ flowers,” said the children ; ! 

^ Xiook-at this pure bright rose, : 

ant Ihff showers,” said the children. ' 

' gitory shows 


That there never were flowers like our flowers 
in the years of long ago. 

Vour jasmine’s scent, as it camr* ami went. 

Was it sweeter than this, or no 

Then 1 shoivcd forth to the childien 
A crimson bud of a rose, 

Fresh as the clay it was gathercil 
(For in inemdlry still it gi’ows;. 

“ Never was flower like my flow'er,” 

1 said, and I kissed the leaves, 

And it blossomed and shone, with the dciv upo 
Its blood-red, fragrant leaves. ^ 

“ But it is dead ! ” said the children ; 

“ It is withered, and dried, .and old I 

Its life has fled,” said the children ; 

“ Its story has long been told. 

'^hat is flower like our flowers, 

The sparkle there is a tear. 

On the w'ithercd rose not a dewdrop glows, 
Only a big salt tear ! " 

“ Oh, children ! oli, too wdse children ! 

Will you never uederstand ? 

Vour flowers and your hopes in a moment 
Will perish from oft the land ! 

Your ‘now * may be fair and pleasant, 

And your future without a pain ; 

But, above the rest, t'tiose days are the hese 
Tliat never can come again.” A. R. H. 
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